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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Wdshington,  D.  (7.,  AprH  6, 1916. 

Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  a  tabular  statement  of  infant-welfare 
work  by  public  and  private  agencies  in  the  United  States.  In  pre- 
paring a  discussion  of  this  subject  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide 
the  material  into  two  reports.  The  first  consists  of  the  tabular 
statement  presented  herewith  and  the  second  will  give  a  detailed 
description  of  the  most  significant  instances  of  public  and  private 
urfant-welf  are  work.  The  tabular  statement  is  published  in  advance 
because  of  its  general  interest  as  a  comparative  presentation  of 
State,  municipal,  and  volunteer  agencies  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  activities  listed  in  this  tabulation 
are  concerned  chiefly  with  safeguarding  the  health  of  well  children; 
not  with  the  treatment  of  sick  children. 

The  tabulation  indicates  the  nation-wide  extent  of  the  movement 
to  protect  infant  life.  Nothing  short  of  a  revolution  is  taking  place 
in  the  attitude  of  physicians  and  social  students.  They  increasingly 
urge  constructive  measures  for  preserving  health  and  for  stimulating 
and  improving  home  care.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  absolute 
necessity  of  providing  sound  instruction  in  the  hygiene  of  infancy 
and  childhood  and  of  making  it  convenient  for  parents  to  secure 
information  as  to  the  healthful  regimen  for  the  individual  child. 
Systems  are  in  course  of  development  for  providing  such  examinations 
and  tests  of  well  children  as  will  enable  parents  to  forestall  disease. 
As  wiU  be  seen,  public  authorities  and  private  agencies  are  working 
out  practical  methods  in  various  phs^es  of  the  whole  problem. 

The  work  of  collecting  and  tabulating  the  information  has  been 
done  by  Mrs.  Etta  R.  Goodwin,  assisted  by  Miss  Dorothy  Hender- 
son, under  the  general  direction  of  Dr.  Grace  L.  Meigs,  head  of  the 
division  of  hygiene. 

Very  respectfully, 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief. 
Hon.  WiixiAM  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 


A  TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  INFANT-WELFARE 
WORK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  report  which  follows  represents  an  effort  to  outline  the  extent 
of  the  work  carried  on  in  the  United  States  for  the  reduction  of  infant 
mortality.  It  presents,  for  each  State  and  for  each  city  of  10,000 
population  and  over  according  to  the  census  of  1910,  a  statement  of 
the  civic  measures  adopted  for  the  reduction  of  the  infant  death  rate, 
and  indicates  the  infant-welfare  work  by  private  agencies  in  these 
cities  and  characteristic  work  in  some  smaller  commimities.  Full 
descriptions  of  the  methods  used  by  both  public  and  private  agencies 
will  be  furnished  in  another  report  now  in  preparation. 

In  collecting  the  information,  schedules  or  inquiries  were  sent  out 
early  in  1915.  These  were  addressed  to  the  State  health  officers  in 
all  States,  to  the  secretaries  of  all  State  colleges  and  universities,  to 
health  officers  in  cities  of  10,000  population  and  over,  and  to  private 
agencies  on  lists  courteously  supplied  by  Miss  Ysabella  Waters, 
chairman  of  the  membership  committee  of  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Public  Health  Nursing,  and  author  of  ''Visiting  Nursing  in 
the  United  States'';  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality;  and  by  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service.  In  this  initial  report  a 
complete  and  original  census  of  all  phases  of  infant-welfare  work  by 
private  agencies  was  not  regarded  as  practicable.  The  choice  of 
agencies  addressed  is  the  result  of  the  investigations  of  individuals 
and  agencies  in  close  touch  with  infant-welfare  activities  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  coimtry. 

STATE  BOARDS  OR  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HEALTH. 

Four  States — ^Kansas,^  New  Jersey,*  New  York,  and  Ohio  * — ^re- 
ported distinct  divisions  of  their  State  departments  of  health  dealing 
specifically  with  problems  of  infant  and  child  hygiene.  In  Massa- 
chusetts infant-welfare  work  is  a  well-defined  feature  of  the  work  of 
the  division  of  hygiene. 

1  Division  organized  subsequent  to  January,  1915.    Infant-welfare  work  developed  since  that  date  not 
shown  in  thJa  report. 
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TABULAE   STATEMENT   OP   INFANT-WELFARE   WORK. 


hifrnXrVHUfort  ivcrh  by  State 


Work  for  promotion  of 
birth  registration. 

Educational  work  on  the  subject  of  inf^t  hygiene. 

State. 

Pamphlets,  leaflets,  etc. 

Exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
motion  pictures,  etc. 

Alabama 

Space  given  in  bulletins 
to  discussion  of  impor- 
tance. 

1  number  monthly  bulle- 
tin (July,  1914)  devoted 
to  question. 

Cooperation  with  ehild- 

welfare  associations  in 

such  effort. 
Efforts  directed   toward 

passage  of  good  law  re* 

oently  enacted. 

Pamphlet,  On  the  Baby. . 

Lantern  slides  on  infimt 
'  hygiene. 

ArisoiMi 

ArVaivm^p . . . 

Oalifomia 

General  health  car;  lan- 
tern slides. 

Lantern  slides;   motlon- 
pioture  films. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Interest    stimulated    by 
constant    reference    to 
subject  in  bulletins. 

Delaware 

■ 

Florida 

Active  campaign;  exten- 
sive space  in  bulletins; 
cartoons;  letters  to  coun- 
ty   and    city    officers, 
women's  clubs,  etc. 

No  appropriation  for  put- 
ting in  operation  good 
reg&tration  law  recently 
passed. 

Literature  sent  to  mother 
upon  registration  of  a 
bfrth. 

Motion  picture,  Tomrny's 
Birth  Certificate,  or  The 
Sin  of  Omission,  offered 
to  picture-theater  man- 
agers gratis;  effort  to- 
ward puttinig  in  opera- 
tion  good  registration 
law  recently  passed. 

Continual  aeitation  to  im- 
prove birth  registration: 
search  for   nnreportea 
births  and  prosecution 
of    delinquent    phy- 
sicians; letter  to  mother 
upon  registration  of 
a  birth. 

Agitation  for  passage  of 
good  registration  law. 

Pamphlet,  Baby  Welfare. . 

Pamphlets      distributed 
through  a  mailing  list. 

Leaflets,  If  Yon  Have  a 
Babv,    distributed    to 
mother  upon  registra- 
tion of  a  birth. 

Pamphlet  on  the  care  of 
the  baby. 

The  Baby  Book  sent  to 
mother  npGD.  registra- 
tion of  a  birth;  pam- 
phlets   and    circulars. 
Summer  Care  of  Babies, 
Indiana  Child  Creed. 

Reprint  of  special  bulle- 
tin. Save  the  Babies. 

Traveling  exhibit  on  pub- 
lic health;  i>anels,  mod- 
els, special  section  relat- 
ing to  infant  hyi^ene; 
lantern  slides.  " 

Exhibits  at  various 
county  fairs;  lantern 
slides. 

Lantern  slides  on  general 
health. 

Traveling    exhibit,   me- 
chanical and  still  mod- 
els, wall  cartoons,  100 
lantern  slides,  motion- 
picture  films;  sections 
on    infant    mortality, 
flies,   etc.,  booked   for 
months  in  advance. 

General  health  exhibit  em- 
phasizing   InfEmt    hy- 
glene;  wall  panels,  mod- 
els,   6    motion-picture 
films,  800  lantern  slides. 

Child    hygiene    exhibit 
shown    at    State    and 
county  tain,  eta;  eleo- 
tric  devices. 

Georgia 

Tdaho 

TllliinlS 

Tndfftlia 

Iowa 

TABULAB   STATEMENT   OP    INF  ANT- WELFARE    WORK. 
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departmtnU  of  healthy  1916. 


Educational  work  on  the  subject  of  infant  hygien^-Oontinued. 

Lectures,  by 
whom  given. 

Bulletins. 

Newspapec  articles. 

Other  work 

touching  on 

infant  hygiene 

orwelrare. 

How  often 
issued. 

Class. 

How  often 
issued. 

Class. 

Lecturers    sup- 
plied by  State 
boiffd  of  health. 

Quarterly.. 
do 

General  health 

General    health; 
reference  to  in- 
fant hygiene;  1 
number  on  birth 
registi:ation. 

Health  laws  only 
2  years  old. 

Campaign  against 
irregular  lying- 
in  hospitals. 

Lectures  by  mem- 
bers  of   State 
board  of  health 
on   infant    hy- 
giMie. 

...T^ 

Mbnthly... 

General  health 

From  time 
to  time. 

Summaries  of  birth 
statistics. 

Monthly... 

• 

Give     space     to 
warnings  against 
patent  medi- 
cines, etc;  occa- 
sional reference 
to  seriousness  of 
infant  mortality 
problem. 

- 

Lectoreis  supplied 
by   health   de- 

lUnstrated    lec- 
tures given  by 
State  boeni  of 
health. 

LectoierssoppUed 
by  board  of 
health. 

Frequent  lectuxes 
by  membeiB  of 
State  board  of 
health  with  ref- 
ereooe  to  Infant 
hygiene. 

Lecture  force  of  4 
members   of 
State  board  of 
health;  special 
reference  to  sub- 

inbnt  hygiene. 

Monthly... 
Quarterly.. 

General     health; 
special      birth- 
registration  car- 
toons. 

General  health 

From  time 
to  tune. 

No   regu- 
lar time. 

Weekly... 
Biweekly . 

Weekly... 

Articles  on  gen- 
eral health  and 
vital  statistics. 

Articles  on  infant 
hygiene  in  city 
and  county  pa- 
pers. 

Literature  on  gen- 
eral health  sub- 
jects   sent    to  • 
newspapers; 
stereotype  cuts 
and  plates  sup- 
plied:              - 

Ptoinly     written 
health     stories 
sent  to  newspa- 
pers;   definite 
date  of  release. 
Practically   ev- 
ery   paper    in 
State  takes  ma- 
terial and  pub- 
lishes in  promi- 
nent place. 

Letter   sent   out 
through     press 
service;  general 
health  subjects, 
frequent  men- 
tion of  infant 
hygiene. 

Cooperation  with 
women's  or- 
ganizations in 
arrangln  g 
better-babies 
contests. 

Monthly... 

do 

Quarterly. . 

General  health 

Frequent     refer- 
ence to  the  wel- 
fare of  inftots. 

Profusely     illus- 
trated:      occa- 
sional nilEuit  hy- 
giene article. 

Child-welfare  ex- 
position held 
In  Indianapo- 
lis.  February, 

Physicians  sup- 
plied for  or- 
ganizing and 
conducting 
baby  health 
contests  and 
conferences. 

WOES. 
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and  mediinJcal 
on  infant  hy- 
slides; 


MlHlMipirf. 


.  cjuck  bjrtlis 

br  (fTh<  of  inlMtta  tm- 

<ier  1  j^mg  and  inresti- 
«aU  Mora  to  report; 
waattMrpniof  notice  for 
taeklnx  on  traee.  show- 
fng  importance  of  birth 
registration. 
Reference  in  ballatins 


Reprint  of  special  bplle- 
tins,  Fkoteot  the  Babies. 
Save  the  Babies,  etc 


HaTB  had  traveling  gen- 
eral health  exhibitSms 
on  the  road  at  Tarlous 
times  since  1007;  not 
sent  oat  durlog  past 
year. 


Lantern  slides  on  general 
health. 
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departmenU  ofhealih^  1915 — Gontinued. 


Edocatianal  work  on  the  subject  of  infant  hygiene— Continued. 


Lectures,  by 
whom  given. 


Leotozes  by  mem- 
bers State  board 
of  health;  gen- 
eral health  with 
lefezenoe  to  in- 
fant hygiene. 


4  sanitary  inspec- 
tors in  the  field, 
visiting  every 
precinct  in 
many  counties, 
accompanied  by 
health  exhibit; 
no  separation  of 
work  for  chll- 
dien  and  adults. 

Members  State 
board  of  health 
accompany 
health  car  sent 
to  rural  dis- 
tricts; emphsr 
sisa  importance 
of    infant    hy- 


Lecturers  from 
State  board  of 
health,  acoom- 
panlea  by  stere- 
opticon,  give 
talks  on  child 
welfare  before 
the  granges,  at 
State  fairs,  etc. 


Bulletins. 


How  often 
issued. 


I^ctoxes  by  mem- 
bers of  State 
board  of  health 
on  subject  of  in- 
Cmthygifloe. 


Lectures    by 
county    health 
offloflcs  in  schools 
iCo.,  on  infant 
hypfloe. 


Monthly.. 


.do. 


Monthly 
and  quar- 
terly. 


Bimonthly. 


Monthlv 
(for  health 
officers). 


Monthly... 


.do. 


Claas. 


Monthly. 


General  health; 
special  numbers 
on  child  hygiene. 


General  health ;  is- 
sued in  editions 
of  25,000. 


1  issue  of  monthly 
bulletin  devoted 
to  subject  of 
child  hygiene; 
section  in  quar- 
terly once  year- 
ly on  infant  hy- 
giene. 

General  health; 
special  reference 
to  child  hygiene. 


No  printed  bulle- 
tins; typewrit- 
ten statements. 


General  health. 


General  health; 
cartoons  refer- 
ring to  infant 
mortality;  spe- 
cial number  de- 
voted to  infant 
welfare. 


General  health; 
special  numbers, 
rrotect  the 
Babiesy  Save  the 
Babies. 


Newspaper  articles. 


How  often 
issued. 


Weekly.. 


Biweekly 


Glass. 


Articles  on  gen- 
eral heallii  sub- 
jects, leachhig 
about  600  week- 
ly newspapers; 
weekly  press  let- 
ter on  child  hy- 
giene. 


Formerly  sent 
articles  to  200 
papers  through- 
out State;  serv- 
ice temporarily 
discontinued. 


Other  work 

touching  on 

infant  hygiene 

or  wellure. 


Plans  fbr  imme- 
diate future  in- 
clude rural  sur- 
veys; efforts  to 
encourage  cit- 
ies to  establish 
visiting-nurse 
system. 


Special  study  of 
antenatal  mor- 
tality; cam- 
paign for  bet- 
ter report  of 
stiUbirths. 

Plans  being 
made  for  a  cam- 
paign for  edu- 
cational work 
in  infEuit  hy- 
giene through 
exhibits,  lec- 
tures, bulletins, 
pamphlets, 
and  newspaper 
articles;  plan  to 
take  up  ques- 
tion of  pUDliO' 

health  nursing. 
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Ri^nl-tiielJaTe  work  by  State 


"ffit-jsas." 

Educational  work  on  the  nbjwjt  ol  talut  hygina. 

SUta. 

FamphMe,leafM>,etc. 

mottoD|>lctnr*a,«te.  ' 

HIiKiurL 

CoDstMit  oommunloatton 

Bonal  letters  written  in 
ajso  01  neglect  to  raport 

aikd  mldwtvee  laillng  to 
report  births,       ^ 

O^s^^al    r.*>,en«    In 

LwilemandsUdea 

NewHampshlra... 

New  Jeraey 

(DI\-l9louoI  Child 

Nmltal'.NT^ 

and  mid  wives  falling  to 
St!^bLrd  of  health  has 
boards  to  pfoiacute  do- 

LeaOet.  Save  0»  Balrfea' 

Lantern  slldu  on mlU... 

North  Carolina 

travailng  eiblbl^  notlfl- 
catton  card  and   pam- 
phlet,Your  Baby— How 
to  Keep  It  Well,  sent  to 
motHar  upon   registra- 
tion of  a  filrtb;  niuner- 
ouB  dericea  Cor  making 

tlonlnbl^l^JSleuS^ 

Pamphlet,  How  to  Save 
the  Bablasi  obculars  of 
Information,  Before  the 
Baby  Con™,  The  Now. 
bom  Baby,  The  Food  of 

Your  Baby  Well. 

3  tnTSlUig  «hlhlt  unit, 

campalgnbigll  %U^ 

55ooan^fchs.^ob- 

ta^llshi^toriiSant- 
WBlhro  stations  In  the 
amaliu  conununltitt. 

neded  with  babyooo- 
test  at  State  blr;  lan- 
tern aUdes  on  Infant  hy- 

giene. 
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departments  of  health,  1915 — Continued. 


Educational  work  on  the  subject  of  infimt  hygiene— Continued. 

Lectures,  by 

Bulletins. 

Newspaper  articles. 

Other  work 

touching  on 

bdaat  hygiene 

orweli^ffe. 

How  often 
Issued. 

Glass. 

How  often 
issued. 

Class. 

Quarterly.. 
Monthly... 

Quarterly.. 

General     health; 
occasional  arti- 
cle on  infant 
hygiene. 

General  health 

Child-welfare  de- 
partment organ- 
ized tempora- 
rily with  trained 
nurse  in  chaige, 
for  work  with 
women's  clubs. 

General  health; 
occasional  arti- 
cles  on  Infant 
hygiene. 

Better-  babies 

contest  at 
State  fair. 

Lecturers  sup- 
plied by  board 
of  heal  tL 

Department      of 
health  lecturers 
in  tubcftnlosis 
campaign    Ind- 
dmtaUy  empha- 

tnvirfvedincaTe 
of  babies. 

Quarterly. . 
Monthly... 

General  health 

do 

Weekly. . . 

General  health 

* 

Director  division 
child    hygleDe, 

weUBtfe   cam- 
paign .  deli  vfved 

aweelE:3leetar- 
enfrom  division 
of  publicity  and 
education    ac- 
company ex- 
hlMt. 

• 

1 

Monthly... 
....  .do...... 

Sections  in  bulle-. 
tins  on  infant- 
weUetfe   o  a  m  - 

ment  of  infiint- 
welfarestations, 
Little  Mothers^ 
Leagues,  care  of 
baby,  etc. 

* 

Section  on  infimt 
hyglene:car- 
toons  and  illus- 
trations. 

Sections  on  care  of 
children. 

Weekly 
press 
sovice. 

Weekly... 

News  bureau :  copy 
and  special  cuts 
supplied     for 
newspapers  dur- 
ing tour  of  trav- 
eling    exhibit; 
press  service.  500- 
word  health 
hints  on  such 
topics  as  "Infant 
feeding  "mailed 
in  "boilerplate" 
stereotyped  and 
ready  to  be 
placed  in  forms. 

Newspapers     of 
State   supplied 
with  regular  un- 
teohnlcal  articles 
on  health  sub- 
jects. 

State  campaign 
with  object  of 
organizing  in- 
fant •  welfeu-e 
stations  in 
cities  and  rural 
districts;  trav- 
eling exhibits 
viewed  by 
1,300,000  peo- 
ple in  45  cities 
and  small  vil- 
lages and  at  55 
county  fairs; 
babv-health 
conferences;  2 
motion-picture 
films,  Care  of 
Babies  and  Im- 
provement of 
Milk  Supply; 
special  meet- 
ings for  moth- 
ers: homes 
visited;  nurses 
address  school 
children.estab- 
liflh  Little 
Moth  ers' 
Leagues. 

100,000  pieces  of 
literature  on 
general  health 
dls^buted. 

OooBsiaoal    lao- 
tvesl^hnJth 
offldv. 

Quarterly.. 

J 
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Infant-welfare  work  by  State 


State. 


Ohio 

(Division  of  Child 
Hygiene,  Oct. 
1, 1916.) 


Oklahoma. 


Oregon. 


FeDDsylvanla. 


Work  for  promotion  of 
birth  registration. 


Through  imhlic-health  ex- 
hibit, motion  pictures, 
etc. 


Eflbrt  directed  toward 
putting  in  operation 
good      law      recently 


Checking-up  system  and 
prosecutions. 


Rhode  Island. 


South  Carolina. 


South  Dakota. 
Tennessee 


Texas. 


Utah. 


Effort  directed  toward 
putting  in  oi)eration 
good  law  recently 
passed. 


Educational  work  on  the  subject  of  faifant.  hygiene. 


Pamphlets,  leaflets,  etc. 


Pamphlet  on  InfiBnt  hy- 
giene. 


Booklet     addressed     to 
mothers. 


Pamphlet,  Save  the  Baby 


Pamphlet,  Care  of  Babies; 
leaflet.  How  to  Take 
Care  of  Babies. 


Vermont. 


Importance  emphasized 
in  the  monthly  bulletin, 
also  by  efforts  at  prose- 
cution of  physicians  and 
midwives  liailing  to  re- 
jxnt  births. 

Ciroulars  sent  to  mother 
upon  registration  of  a 
bfrth. 


The  Mother^  Book  pub- 
lished and  distributed. 


Circular  teaching  infant 
hygiene. 


Exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
motion  pictures,  etc. 


Traveling  exhibit,  includ- 
ing motion  pictures,  sec- 
tions devoted  to  sub- 
ject of  infant  hygiene, 
and  1,500  lantern  slides 
taken  to  smaller  cities 
and  towns  and  county 
fairs:  large  portion  of 
ruraioommunities  of  the 
State  have  been  reached . 

Lantern  slides 


.do. 


In&nt  -  welfare  exhibit, 
portion  of  general-wel- 
lare  exhibit;  statisticBkl 
material,  mottoes,  mo- 
tion pictures:  help  given 
to  mmunities  wishing 
to  establish  exhibits. 

Milk  and  mouth  hygiene 
exhibit;  lantern  slides; 
motion-picture  films. 


Lantern  slides. 


General  health  exhibit, 
charts,  motion  pictures, 
lantern  slides. 


Public  health  exhibit  car, 
of  which  in&nt  hygiene 
is  special  feature.   . 


General   health 
lantern  slides. 


exhibit; 


Motion  -  picture  films; 
electrical  generator  for 
use  in  operating  motion- 
picture  apparatus;  lan- 
tern slides. 
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departments  of  health,  1915 — Continued. 


Educational  work  on  the  subject  of  infant  hygiene— Continued. 


Lectures,  by 
whom  given. 


Lectures  siven  in 
oonnect«>n  with 
trevdlng  health 
exhibit;  certain 
part  devoted  to 
subject  of  in&nt 
mortality. 


Lecturers  Bupplied 
bv  department 
of  public  health. 


Lectures  by  menir* 
ben  of  State 
board  of  healthy 
with  some  re^ 
erenoe  to  in&nt 
hygiene. 


Lecturers  from  d^ 
partment  of 
nealthacoom- 
panybUknt-wel- 
are  exhibit. 


Members  of  State 
board  of  health 
give  lectures  to 
mothers'  dubs; 
4  weeks' series  of 
lectures  to  the 
foreign  popola* 
tion,  1  lecture 
each  week  on 
care  of  infant. 

Lectures  by  mem- 
bers of  State 
board  of  health. 


M embefs  of  State 
board  of  health 
give  lectures  on 
general  health 
subjects. 

FMd^  workers  in 
bookworm  work 
touch  upon  mat- 
ter of  inmnt  mor- 
tality. 

i^ctrnw  by  meod' 
beis  of  State 
board  of  health; 
general  health 
sat>jects. 

LMtures  by  mem- 
beis  of  State 
board  of  health 
at  baby  shows, 
parent  -  teach- 
ers' asBOdation 
ineetln(By  etc 


Bulletins. 


How  often 
issued. 


Monthly. 


Quarterly. 


Monthly. 


Quarterly.. 


Quarterly. . 
do 


Monthly. 


.do. 


Quarterly.. 


Class. 


General  health, 


General  health. 


General  health. 


General  health. 
Food 


Frequent     refer- 
ence to  infant 
hygiene. 


Statistical  state- 
ments; occa- 
sional bulletins 
to  health  officers. 

General  health 


Newspaper  articles. 


How  often 
issued. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


From  time 
to  time. 


Oocaslour 
aUy. 


Class. 


Letter  on  general 
health  matters; 
arrangements 
being  perfected 
for  beginning 
this  service. 

Reporters  of  va- 
r  i  o  a  s  papers 
visit  omce  of 
State  health  offi- 
cer every  day 
and  obtain  ma- 
terial for  arti- 
cles. 


Educational  arti- 
cles on  general 
health  subjects. 


In  weekly  news- 

Eapers;  general 
ealth  subjects. 


Articles  on  general 
or  spedflo  sub- 
jects of  pablio 
health. 


Other  work 

touching  on 

infant  hygiene 

orweuaie. 


Summer 
paigns  by  de- 
partment of 
health  for  less- 
ening infant 
mortality. 


Infant  hygiene 
dwelt  upon  by 
field  workers  in 
hookworm 
work. 
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InfanJtr^welfcare  work  hy  State 


State. 


Vlrgiiiia. 


Woilc  for  pramdtlon  of 
birth  reglBtratloii. 


educational  work  on  the  subject  of  Inliuit  hygiene. 


Pamphlets,  leaflets,  etc. 


Washington. 


West  Virginia 


Wisconsin. 


Wyoming. 


Notification  card  and  oqpy 
of  bulletin,  Care  of  In- 
fantSf  sent  to  mother 
upon  redstratlon  of  a 
buth.  Numerous  oar- 
toons  in  bulletins. 


Frequent  mention  in 
bulletins;  sections  in  ex- 
hibit; lecturer  sent  to 
secure  cooperation  of 
club  women. 


Effort  toward  having  law 
amended. 


Notification  card  and  bul- 
letin. Save  Your  Baby, 
sent  to  parents  npon 
redstratlon  of  a  birth; 
publicity  work  through 
6  depu^  State  health 
oflloers:  local  registrars 
instructed  to  report  fail- 
ures to  fllecertincates. 


Reprint  bulletins,  The 
Care  of  Infants,  and 
Mother  and  Child; 
Health  Handbook  for 
Colored  People,  Cate- 
chism of  Public  Health, 
Virginia  Health  Alma- 
nac. 

Pamphlets  issued  by 
United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  etc.. 
distributed. 


Exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
motion  pictures,  etc 


General  health  exhibit; 
section  on  iniiftnt  wel- 
&re;  motion  pictures; 
lantern  slides. 


Exhibits  on  general  health 
subjects,  section  on  in- 
tuit hygiene,  shown  at 
county  fairs,  etc.;  lan- 
tern slides. 


Special  bulletins  on  child 
nygiene. 


Pamphlet,  Save  Your 
Baoy:  reprint  special 
bulletins. 


Models;  motion  -  picture 
films,  slides;  125  charts 
on  health. 


As  shown  in  this  statement,  of  the  48  State  boards  or  depart- 
ments of  health  from  which  replies  were  received,  all  except  4 
reported  that  th^  had  been  able  to  give  some  attention  to  the 
question  of  infant  welfare  as  a  distinct  feature  of  health  work.  The 
reports  show,  however,  that  several  States  are  obliged  to  limit  this 
work  to  references  in  their  monthly  bulletins. 

Birth  registration  is  now  recognized  as  an  indispensable  factor  in 
infant-welfare  work.  Growing  interest  in  effective  registration  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  six  States  have  been  added  within  the  last 
two  years  to  those  having  laws  founded  upon  the  so-called  ''Model 
law ' '  for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths.  Work  for  the  improve- 
ment of  birth  registration  was  reported  by  36  States. 

Pamphlets,  leaflets,  etc.,  on  infant  care,  according  to  the  reports,  are 
distributed  by  State  departments  or  boards  of  health  in  26  States. 
The  importance  of  the  exhibit  as  an  aid  in  the  educational  work  of 
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EdncatioDal  work  <m  the  subject  of  infant  hygiene— Conthiued. 

LectnrBB,  by 

• 

Bulletfais. 

Newspaper  artides. 

Other  work 

touching  on 

infant  hvgiene 

orweluie. 

How  often 
issued. 

1 

ClasB. 

How  often 
issued. 

Class. 

Frequent  lectures 
on  care  of  in- 
fants by  State 
board  of  health 
offldab. 

Series  of  tectures 
by  members  of 
State  board  of 
health:  commis- 
sioner has  giyen 
about   100   lec- 
tures;      inftmt 
hygiene  empha- 

'  Oceasiona]     lec- 

Monthly... 

do 

Quarterly.. 
do 

Special,  Care    of 
Infants:  Mother 
and  Child. 

Oeoeral     health, 
special  on  Birth 
Kegistration, 
etc. 

Special  on   child 
nygiene;       cej> 
toons. 

Special,  Save 
Your    Baby; 
frequent    refer- 
ence to  impor- 
tance of  breast 
feeding,  preven- 
tion  of  infant 
blindness,  etc. 

Weekly... 

In  form  of  2  arti- 
cles on  Reneral 
health  subjects, 
1  with  d^Gilte 
release  date, 
other  as  a  "fill- 
er" to  be  used 
at  discretion. 

Publish  FAmfly 
Almanac    and 
by   means   of 
fables    and 
sketches  drive 
home   some 
health  lesson 
applicable  to 
each  month. 

• 

tures  by  mem- 

,     bers  of  State 

'    board  of  health. 

Lectures  by  6 

deputy    State 
1    health  officers. 

1 

1 

1 

State  boards  of  health  is  generally  recognized,  as  is  made  evident  by 
the  fact  that  25  States  now  have  exhibits  with  special  panels,  models, 
or  contrivances  relating  to  infant  hygiene.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
travding  exhibit  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  which 
was  sent  out  as  a  part  of  the  infantr-welfare  campaign  in  1914  with 
the  special  purpose  of  stimulating  commimities  to  organize  infants- 
welfare  stations  in  cities  and  in  rural  districts,  was  viewed  by 
1,300,000  people. 

The  State  boards  or  departments  of  health  in  32  States  reported 
that  lecturers  are  supplied  for  talks  on  general  health  subjects,  includ- 
ing infant  hygiene.  California,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  and 
Texas  have,  as  a  development  of  general  health  work,  cars  with 
special  infant-welfare  features. 
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EXTENSION  DIVISIONS  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES. 

• 

Inquiries  concerning  the  work  of  extension  divisions  of  State 
colleges  and  universities  in  teaching  infant  care  and  hygiene  were 
sent  to  72  State  institutions  enumerated  in  Table  13  of  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1914. 
Of  these,  32  reported  no  infant-welfare  work  and  9  made  no  response 
to  the  inquiry.  A  brief  summary  of  the  31  answers  received  from 
the  institutions  reporting  any  work  of  this  nature  is  presented  in  the 
following  statement: 

WORK  BY  STATE  UNIVERSITIBS  TO  PROMOTB  INFANT  WELFARE. 

University   of   Arkansas,    Fayette-    Some  work  in  small  towns  and  rural  communi- 

ville.  ties  by  workers  in  domestic  science. 

University  of  California,  College  of    Exhibit  and  lectures  on  flies.    Chapter  in  ex- 
Agriculture,  Berkeley.  tension    course  in  Rural  Public  Health  on 

"The  farm  baby." 
Florida  State  College  for  Women,    Lessons  in  in&nt  feeding  and  care  of  infants  in 
Department  of  Home  Economics,       course  on  home  economics. 
Tallahassee.  One  or  two  lessons  on  infant  feeding  in  prize 

winners'  short  course  to  canning-club  girls. 
University  of  Idaho,  Department  of    Lectures  on  infant  feeding. 

Home  Economics,  Moscow. 
Indiana  University,  Extension  Di-    Traveling  exhibit  of  eight  screens  of  six  x>anelfl 
vision,  Bloomington.  suggesting  what  any  community  can'  do  for 

itself  and  its  children. 
Child  welfare  given  a  place  in  suggested  pro- 
grams for  community  institutes. 
Purdue  University,  Department  of    Lectures  before  women's  clubs,  mothers'  club 
Agricultural    Extension,    Home       meetings,  and  burners'  institutes  on  infant 
Economics   Department,    La&y-       feeding,  hygiene  of  infancy,  clothing,  and 
ette,  Ind.  general  health  subjects. 

Modelfl  of  infants'  clothing,  pictures  dealing 
with  infant  feeding. 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture    Regular  lectures  on  feeding,  clothing,  and  gen- 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  Home  Eco-       eral  care  of  children, 
nomics  Department,  Ames.  Charts  on  child  hygiene. 

Models  of  infants'  clothii^g. 
State  University  of  Io¥^,  Extension    Lecturer  and  child-welfare  exhibit  sent  to  corn- 
Division,  Iowa  City.  munities  where  baby-health  contests  and  con- 
ferences are  held  and  to  meetings  of  child- 
wel&ure  associatLons. 
Physicians  recommended  for  conducting  baby 
health  conferences  and  contests. 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,    No  definite  infont-welfare  work.    In&nt  hy- 
Cooperative  Extension  Work  in       giene  touched  upon  in  addresses  of  the  ioui 
Agriculture  and  Home  Econom-       women  lecturers  employed  by  department  of 
ics,  Manhattan.                                     home  economics. 
University   of    Kansas,    Extension    Exhibits  showing  surveys  of  Lawrence  and 
Division,  Lawrence.                             Belleville;  200  square  feet  of  wall  space. 

Motion  pictures  and  slides. 
Lecturers. 
Literature. 
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State  UniverBtty  of  Kentucky,  Col-  Extension  work  for  infemt  and  child  wel&ue  in 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Department  rural  communities  and  small  towns  through 
of  Home  Economics,  Lexington.  lectures  by.  teaching  8ta£f  of  department  of 

home  economics. 
Maryland  Agricultural  College,  Col-    Lectures  on  in^t  hygiene  and  child  hygiene  at 

lege  Fark.  short  courses. 

University  of  Michigan,  Extension    Prenatal  care  made  the  sub ject  of  several  exten- 

Service,  Ann  Arbor.  sion  lectures. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Depart-  Extension  courses  in  home  economics  which 
ment  of  Home  Economics,  Min-  deal  with  questions  of  food  and  nutrition, 
neapolis.  home  management,  and  infant  feeding. 

Mississippi    Agricidtural   and    Me-    Attention  given  to  infant  feeding  in  connection 
chanical  College,  Home  Econom-       with  lectures  and  demonstrations, 
ics  Department,  post  office  Agri- 
cultural Collie. 
University  of  Nebraska,  College  of    As  a  feature  of  one  of  the  short  courses,  a  part  of 
Agriculture,     Home    Economics       one  afternoon  devoted  to  the  care  and  feeding 
Division,  University  Farm,  Lin-       of    children.    Illustrative    material   and   a 
coin.  series  of  charts  used. 

Lectures  at  femners'  institute  meetings  and 
short  courses  on  care  of  children. 
(Women's  Club  Department)..    Outlines  on  care  and  feeding  of  children  (in- 
cluding that  of  in&nts)  sent  to  women's  clubs 
as  a  course  of  study. 
University  of  North  Carolina,  De-    Prominence  given  to  problems  of  infant  hygiene 
partment  of  Rural  Economics  and       in   suggestions    contained    in    syllabus    of 
Sociology,  Chapel  Hill.  coimty-club  home  studies. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,    Lectures  on  infant  hygiene,  by  graduate  nurse. 
Extension   Division,^   post  office       in  small  towns  and  rursd  communities. 
Agricultural  College. 
Ohio  State  University,  Home  Eco-    Infant-welfare  work  cairied  on  in  connection 
nomics  Department,  Columbus.  with  the  '* one-week  movable  schools"  for 

village  and  farm  women.'' 
Ohio  University,  Extension  Depart-    I.«ectures,  many  of  them  illustrated,  on  the  sub- 
ment,  Athens.  ject  of  home  welfare,  nursing,  and  sanitation, 

with  fecial  reference  to  the  child. 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechan-    Arranges  baby  contests. 
ical  College,  School  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Stillwater. 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  School    Sessions  devoted  to  child  welfare  as  a  feature  of 
of  Home  Economics,  Corvallls.  farmers'  institutes  and  extension  service. 

Lectures  at  chautauquas  on  care  of  infants. 
Extended  articles  on  feeding  ax)d  care  of  in- 
fants put  in  hands  of  country  mothers  through 
State  Grange. 
University  of  South  Carolina,  Home    Assistance  in  the  establishment  of  local  chil- 
Economics  Department,  Colum-       dren's  clinics  given  through  lectures.    Practi- 
bia.  cal  help  given  at  county-fair  baby  contests. 

^  Organised  September,  1915. 

>  Work  organised  subsequent  to  spring  of  1015. 
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Winthiop  Normal  and  Industrial  Extension  work  includes  formation  of  home- 
College,  Home  Economics  Depart-  keepers'  clubs  for  girls  and  of  mothers'  circles 
ment,  Bockhill,  S.  G.  for  the  study  of  the  child.    Baby  contests  and 

conferences  arranged.    Demonstrations  given 

of  sleeping  quarters  for  the  child.    Equipment 

necessary  for  milk  modification  and  feeding 

charts  shown.    Literature  distributed. 

University  of  Texas,   Department    Supervision  of  State  baby  contest.     Organize 

of  Extension,  Division  of  Home       contests  and  talks  at  county  fairs  on  care 

Welfare,  Austin.  and  feeding  of  children. 

Talks  on  infant  welfare  in  connection  with  one- 
week  school,  county  rally,  health  train,  and 
home-Improvement  car.     Outline  on  child 
feeding  and  care  arranged  for  mothers' study 
clubs. 
Publicity  work  by  trained  new^aper  writer. 
Exhibit  consisting  of  40  panels  on  better  babies, 
10  on  child  labor.    Models  and  electrical  de- 
vices.   Motion-picture  machines;  500  lantern 
slides;  30  bulletins  on  general  health  sub- 
jects. 
Utah  Agricultural  College,  Exten-    Conducted  a  housekeepers'  conference  using  as 
sion  Division,  Social  and  Home       a  keynote  the  subject  of  child  welfare. 
Economics  Associations  Depart- 
ment, Logan. 
University  of  Utah,  Extension  Di-    Lectures  and  demonstrations  on  infant  hygiene. 

vision.  Salt  Lake  City. 
University  of  Vermont,  College  of    Lectures  to  farm  women  and  children  in  exten- 
Agriculture,    Extension   Service,        sion  schools  on  general  hygiene. 
Bm'lington. 
West  Virginia  University,  College  of    Study  courses  for  farm  wives'  clubs. 
Agriculture,  Department  of  Home 
Economics,  Morgantown. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Extension    Bulletins  on  infant  feeding  and  hygiene  and  on 
Division  and  Agricultural  College,        diseases  of  the  infant. 
Home    Economics    Department,    Extensive  publicity   work.     Health   articles 
Madison.  printed  regularly  in  330  newspapers. 

Community,   child-welfare,  and  women's  in- 
stitutes in  which  much  attention  is  paid  to 
prenatal  and  infant  care. 
Exhibit;  125  charts  on  health;  section  devoted 
to  children  requires  75  square  feet  of  wall 
space.    Models  and  electrical  devices.    Five 
motion-picture  films;  1,000  lantern  slides. 
The  home-economics  course  offers  instruction 
by  correspondence  upon  the  following  topics: 
Care  of  the  prospective  mother;  disorders 
and  common  ailments  of  pregnancy,  and  how 
to  avoid  them;  miscarriage;  preparation  for 
confinement;  care  in  lying-in  period;    the 
newborn  infant;  the  niu'sing  mother  and  the 
hygiene  and  general  care  of  the  newborn, 
growth  and  development  of  the  infant. 
University  of  Wyoming,  Agricultu-    Illustrated  lectures  on  child  feeding.     Work 
ral    College,    Demonstration    in       with  women's  clubs  in  arranging  better-babies 
Home  Economics,  Laramie.  contests. 
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CITIES  OP  10,000  POPULATION  AND  OVER 

Inquiries  were  sent  to  health  officers  in  the  599  cities  having  a 
population  of  10,000  and  over  according  to  the  census  of  1910.*  No 
response  was  received  from  44  cities.  Of  the  555  city  health  depart- 
ments replying,  134  reported  no  work  of  any  character  by  the  depart- 
ments having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  problem  of  infant  welfare; 
255,  no  infant-welfare  work  with  the  exception  of  city  inspection  of 
the  milk  supply. 

The  private  agencies  addressed  numbered  448,  all  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  added  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  were 
included  in  the  lists  suppUed  to  the  Children's  Bureau.'  Eepeated 
requests  failed  to  bring  responses  {rom  28  of  these  agencies. 

CITY  BUREAUS  OR  DIVISIONS  OF  CHILD  HYGIENE. 

Replies  from  20  cities  reported  distinct  divisions  or  bureaus  of  child 
hygiene  as  branches  of  the  city  health  departments  and  suppUed  the 
information  shown  in  the  accompanying  table: 

Table  I. — Cities  having  divisions  or  hureatu  of  child  hygiene  as  branches  of  the  city 

health  departments. 


City. 


BQBtan,Ma8s 

Buffalo,  K.Y.... 

Chicago,  ni 

CiiidiiDati,  Ohio. 

Ctovdandy  Ohio. . 

Detroit,  Mich.... 

Dulath,Mizin... 

Jeney  City,  N.J. 

KaoaasCuyyHo. 

LotAngeleSxCal. 

]Cflwra!kee,Wi8. 

Montdair^N.J.. 

NaahTflle,  Temi. 

New  York,  N.y. 

New«rk,N.J.... 

Pittsburgh,  Ps. . 
FrovidflDce,  R.  I. 
8«ttt]8,Waah... 
Toledo,  Ohio. . . 


Popula- 
tion, 1910. 


970,685 

423,715 

2,185,283 

363,501 

560,663 

465,766 
78,466 
267,779 
248,381 
319,198 
873,867 
21,550 
110,364 

4,766,883 
347,469 

1,549,008 
533,906 
224,326 
237,194 
168,497 


Title  of  division. 


rivisian  of  Child  Hygiene. 
Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  . 
Division  of  Child  Hygiene . 
Child  Hygiene  Division  ^ . . 
(Bureau  ofChild  Hygiene. 


iBabies  Hospital  and  Dispensary . 
Division  of  Infant  Welfare 


} 


Division  of  Child  Welfare . 

Division  of  Child  Hygiene 

do 

Division  OfChild  Welfare 

Child  Welftee  Division 

Department  of  Intont  Welfiare  * . 

Bureau  of  Infant  Welfare 

Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene 

Division  of  Child  Hygiene 

do 

Bureau  of  Child  Welfare 

Division  of  Child  Hygiene 

Child  Welfare  Divisions 

Division  ofChild  Welf^ffe 


Year 
estab- 
lished. 


1911 
1910 
1912 
1911 

1911 

1909 
1911 
1914 
1911 
1910 
1912 
1912 
1910 
1908 
1913 
1910 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1915 


>  A  subdepartment  of  the  Division  of  Medical  Inspection  and  Relief. 

s  Work  outlined  by  the  inlant-welfare  committee  of  the  board  of  health. 

•  Chiefly  employed  in  regulation  and  improvement  of  boarding  homes  for  children. 

As  noted  in  the  table,  New  York  was  the  first  city  to  establish  a 
separate  division  of  child-welfare  work.  Detroit  was  the  second  city 
to  take  this  step.  Of  the  eight  largest  cities  in  the  United  States 
only  two — ^Baltimore  and  St.  Loius — ^have  failed  to  create  a  division 

>  In  addition  the  Inqtdry  included  South  Oxange,  N.  J.,  with  less  than  10,000  population,  on  aocoont 
of  it!  relation  to  thagMMtalinftmt'welitoeworfc  of  the  Oranges. 
•8ia^7. 
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specializing  in  this  work.  Of  the  42  cities  in  the  100^000  to  500,000 
class,  12  have  divisions  or  bureaus  of  child  hygiene;  of  the  59  cities 
in  the  50,000  to  100,000  class  only  1  has  such  a  division;  of  the  120 
cities  in  the  25,000  to  50,000  class  no  city  has  such  a  division;  and 
of  the  372  cities  in  the  10,000  to  25,000  class  only  1  has  a  division. 

DIRECTORT  OF  INFAHT-WELFARE  AGENCIES. 

The  information  secured  from  cities  of  10,000  population  and  over 
is  summarized  in  General  Table  1,  as  a  directory  of  mimicipal  and 
private  agencies,  under  the  following  headings:  Infant-welfare  sta- 
tions ;  instruction  by  nurses  not  connected  with  infant-welfare  stations 
who  visit  mothers  in  their  own  homes  and  give  advice  on  the  care 
of  the  baby,  home  modification  of  milk,  etc.;  prenatal  work;  little 
Mothers'  Leagues  or  classes  for  instructing  young  girls  in  infant 
hygiene;  work  by  nurses  for  prevention  of  infant  blindness;  and 
city  inspection  of  milk  supply.  A  summary  of  this  table,  showing 
the  distribution  of  certain  phases  of  the  work  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  is  presented  in  Table  II. 
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HTFANT-WBLFARB  STATIONS. 

The  establishments  included  under  infant-welfare  stations  mav  be 
described  under  four  headings :  (1)  Infant-welfare  stations,  which  do 
not  dispense  milk  but  to  which  mothers  may  bring  their  babies  for 
examination  by  doctors  or  nurses  and  which  send  nurses  into  the 
homes  to  instruct  mothers  in  the  care  of  the  baby,  home  modification 
of  milk,  etc.  (2)  Milk  stations,  where  a  good  quality  of  milk  is  dis- 
pensed, either  free  or  at  the  prevailing  price,  for  the  use  of  mothers 
who  are  unable  to  nurse  their  babies.  Other  activities  usually  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  infant-welfare  station.  (3)  Feeding  clinics, 
estabUshed  by  certain  hospitals.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  hospital 
clinics  for  sick  babies  are  not  included.  (4)  Health  centers,  which 
carry  on  educational  work  in  a  prescribed  neighborhood  and  which 
deal  with  health  and  other  problems  affecting  not  only  the  baby  but 
the  entire  family. 

Number  of  cities  represented. — The  total  niunber  of  cities  repre- 
sented in  the  reports  received  from  agencies  maintaining  infant-wel- 
fare or  milk  stations  is  142;  the  number  of  agencies,  205.  Of  the 
cities  53,  with  93  agencies,  are  situated  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  division, 
33  of  the  cities  and  53  of  the  agencies  being  in  New  York  State. 
The  New  England  division  is  represented  by  29  cities  and  34  agen- 
cies, with  14  cities  and  17  agencies  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  East 
North  Central  division  by  27  cities  and  36  agencies,  with  10  cities  and 
13  agencies  in  Ohio. 

Number  of  stations. — Reports  were  received  from  205  agencies, 
maintaining  539  infant-welfare  stations  in  142  cities  of  10,000  popular 
tion  and  over*  Of  these  stations  only  397  were  reported  as  operated 
in  the  winter.  According  to  the  inquiry  the  Middle  Atlantic  is  far 
ahead  of  other  divisions  in  the  total  number  of  stations  maintained 
(252),  and,  as  shown  in  Table  V,  in  the  number  of  stations  reported 
by  municipal  agencies  or  by  municipal  in  cooperation  with  private 
agencies  (134)  and  by  private  agencies  (118).  Even  if  the  stations 
maintained  in  New  York  City  are  eliminated,  the  statements  still 
give  the  first  place  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  division. 

Milk  dispensed. — Replies  received  from  the  205  agencies  main- 
taining infant-welfare  stations  in  142  cities  indicate  that  milk  is  dis- 
pensed by  slightly  more  than  one-half  (1 1 0)  of  the  agencies.  Of  these 
agencies  49  dispense  both  whole  and  modified  milk,  60  whole  milk 
only,  and  1  modified  milk  only.  In  the  stations  of  95  agencies  no 
milk  is  dispensed. 

Nurses  attached  to  stations. — Niu*ses  who  work  with  infant- 
welfare  stations  as  headquarters,  giving  all  oi  a  portion  of  their  time, 
niunber  866  in  summer  but  only  604  in  winter.  Of  the  nurses 
employed  in  summer  nearly  one-half  (404)  are  employed  in  stations 
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maintained  by  cities  or  by  cities  in  cooperation  with  private  agencies. 
The  work  is  concentrated  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  division  with  380 
nurses,  of  whom  256  are  in  New  York  State,  including  165  in  New 
York  City. 

mSTRUCTIOlV  BT  IHTRSSS  NOT  CONNECTBD  WITH  I1V7ANT-WELFARB  STATIONS. 

The  figures  in  the  preceding  paragraph  taken  by  themselves  do  not 
present  a  complete  statement  of  infant-welfare  nursing  work.  To 
obtain  this  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  nurses  who  are  not  connected 
with  the  work  of  a  station  but  who  visit  mothers  in  their  own  homes 
and  instruct  them  in  the  care  of  babies,  in  the  modification  of  milk, 
etc.  The  figures  shown  in  the  tables  for  the  niunber  of  nurses  who 
give  a  portion  of  their  time  to  such  work  are  doubtless  too  small. 
At  the  present  time  a  complete  report  would  probably  include  work- 
ers in  nearly  every  visiting-nurse  association  in  the  country.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  on  an  exhaustive  inquiry  to  bring  out 
this  information.  The  bureau  addressed  only  those  agencies  which 
there  was  some  reason  to  believe  specialized  in  infant-welfare  work.^ 

Agencies  reporting  nurses  not  connected  with  infant-welfare  or 
milk  stations  doing  educational  work  among  mothers  in  their  own 
homes  were  foimd  in  198  cities.*  This  number  should  not  be  added 
to  the  cities  reporting  stations  in  order  to  get  the  total  number  of 
cities  having  infant-welfare  work,  because  many  cities  have  both 
classes  of  work.  The  total  number  of  cities  reported  as  carrying  on 
infant-welfare  work,  by  municipal  or  private  agency,  either  through 
stations  or  through  nurses  not  connected  with  stations  who  visit 
mothers  in  their  homes,  is  287. 

Of  these  nurses  not  connected  with  stations,  466  are  reported  as 
giving  their  entire  time  in  siunmer  to  infant-welfare  work,  but  only 
122  as  giving  their  entire  time  in  winter.  In  addition,  460  visiting 
nurses,  according  to  the  table,  do  a  certain  amoimt  of  educational 
work  in  summer  among  mothers  as  a  distinct  branch  of  their  routine, 
and  491  do  similar  work  in  winter.  Thus  altogether  926  infant- 
welfare  nurses  are  employed  in  summer  and  613  in  winter.  That  the 
number  of  part-time  nurses  is  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  nurses  are  attached  to  stations 
operated  only  during  the  siunmer.  In  winter  their  work  may  be 
described  under  the  other  heading,  and  this  of  course  swells  the  total 
for  the  winter  part>-time  nurses.' 

1  See  p.  7. 
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INTANT-WXLFARB  8TATI01VS. 

The  establishments  included  under  infant-welfare  station^ 
describedunderfoiur  headings:  (1)  Infant-welfare  stations,  x. 
not  dispense  milk  but  to  which  mothers  may  bring  thoir  I 
examination  by  doctors  or  nurses  and  which  send  nursi^s 
homes  to  instruct  mothers  in  the  care  of  the  baby,  home  mou. 
of  milk,  etc.     (2)  Milk  stations,  where  a  good  quality  of  m 
pensed,  either  free  or  at  the  prevailing  price,  for  the  use  of  « 
who  are  unable  to  nurse  their  babies.    Other  activities  ut^u. 
respond  with  those  of  the  infant-welfare  station.     (3)  Feeding 
established  by  certain  hospitals.    It  is  to  be  noted  that  • 
clinics  for  sick  babies  are  not  included.     (4)  Health  centei 
carry  on  educational  work  in  a  prescribed  neighborhood  ai.. 
deal  with  health  and  other  problems  affecting  not  only  the  . 
the  entire  family. 

Number  of  cities  represented. — ^The  total  number  of  cii. 
sented  in  the  reports  received  from  agencies  maintaining  ii. 
fare  or  milk  stations  is  142;  the  number  of  agencies,  203 
cities  53,  with  93  agencies,  are  situated  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
33  of  the  cities  and  53  of  the  agencies  being  in  New  Y( 
The  New  England  division  is  represented  by  29  cities  and 
cies,  with  14  cities  and  17  agencies  in  Massachusetts,  and  ' 
North  Central  division  by  27  cities  and  36  agencies,  with  10  ^* 
13  agencies  io  Ohio. 

Number  of  stations. — ^Reports  were  received  from  205  ' 
maintaining  539  infant-welfare  stations  in  142  cities  of  10,00n 
tion  and  over.    Of  these  stations  only  397  were  reported  a?  «■ 
in  the  winter.    According  to  the  inquiry  the  Middle  Atlant  > 
ahead  of  other  divisions  in  the  total  number  of  stations  m.- 
(252),  and,  as  shown  in  Table  V,  in  the  number  of  stations  i 
by  municipal  agencies  or  by  municipal  in  cooperation  with 
agencies  (134)  and  by  private  agencies  (118).    Even  if  the 
maintained  in  New  York  City  are  eliminated,  the  stateme 
give  the  first  place  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  division. 

Milk  dispensed. — Replies  received  from  the  205  agenci<. 
taining  infant-welfare  stations  in  142  cities  indicate  that  mii 
pensed  by  slightly  more  than  one-half  (1 1 0)  of  the  agencies, 
agencies  49  dispense  both  whole  and  modified  milk,  60  wb* 
only,  and  1  modified  milk  only.  In  the  stations  of  95  age 
milk  is  dispensed. 

Nurses  attached  to  stations. — Nurses  who  work  with 
welfare  stations  as  headquarters,  ginng  all  or  a  portion  of  th 
number  866  in  summer  but  only  604  in  winter.  Of  th< 
employed  in  summer  nearly  one-half  (404)  are  employed  in 
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PRENATAL  WORK. 

The  term  ''prenatal  work"  as  used  in  this  report  refers  to  the  care 
and  instruction  of  prospective  mothers  in  the  hygiene  of  pregnancy 
by  doctors  and  nui-ses  attached  to  infant-welfare  stations  and  obstetri- 
cal clinics  and  by  nurses  not  attached  to  stations  who  visit  mothers 
in  their  own  homes.  In  collecting  the  information  presented  no 
attempt  was  made  to  address  all  hospitals  and  obstetrical  clinics; 
the  inquiry  included  only  those  institutions  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  the  original  sources  of  information.* 

Cities  and  agencies  reporting. — ^The  munber  of  cities  reporting 
prenatal  work  as  carried  on  by  departments  of  health  or  by  private 
agencies  is  186.  All  sections  of  the  country  are  represented.  The 
Middle  Atlantic  division  shows  62  cities  reporting  prenatal  work,  23 
of  them  being  in  New  York  State;  the  New  England  division  reports 
43,  with  25  in  Massachusetts;  the  East  North  Central  division,  40; 
the  West  North  Central,  18;  and  each  of  the  other  divisions  less 
than  15. 

Of  the  286  agencies  reporting  this  work,  114  are  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  division,  57  in  the  East  North  Central,  51  in  New  Englaiid, 
23  in  the  West  North  Central,  and  less  than  20  £n  each  of  the  other 
divisions. 

Nurses. — ^According  to  the  table,  45  nurses  give  their  entire  time 
to  prenatal  work,  13  being  employed  by  boards  of  health.'  Among 
the  States,  New  York  reports  14,  Massachusetts  10.  Although  com- 
paratively few  nurses  give  their  entire  time  to  prenatal  work,  the 
fact  that  893  give  a  portion  of  their  time  to  this  work  is  significant 
and  indicates  a  growing  disposition  to  include  systematic  prenatal 
work  as  a  feature  of  the  activities  of  the  stations  and  of  the  agenoi^ 
sending  nurses  into  the  homes. 

Obstetrical  clinics. — In  some  cases  an  obstetrical  clinic  employs 
niu^es  to  do  prenatal  work;  in  others,  agencies  carrying  on  prenatal 
work  establish  clinics  for  the  medical  care  of  pregnant  women;  in 
others,  again,  such  agencies  work  in  cooperation  with  cKnics.  Of  the 
286  agencies  reporting  prenatal  work  by  nurses,  59  report  that  they 
support  obstetrical  clinics. 

UTTLB   MOTHERS'   LBAOUBS  OR   CLASSES  FOR    mSTRUCTINO    TOUNO    GIRLS    m 

INFANT  HYGIENE. 

Under  this  title  are  included  classes  in  infant  hygiene  for  girls  of 
school  age  either  as  a  feature  of  the  school  curriculum  or  as  an  activity 
carried  on  outside  school  hours  by  the  health  authorities  or  by  some 
private  agency.  In  response  to  this  inquiry  44  cities  of  10,000  popu- 
lation and  over  reported  that  classes  for  Little  Mothers  had  been 
organized  by  inunicipal  agencies.  The  information  is  presented  in 
Table  III. 

1  8m  p.  7.  *  Table  V»  p.  87. 
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Table  III. — Little  Mathers*  Leagues  or  classes  for  instructing  young  girls  in  infant 
hygiene^  conducted  by  municipal  agencies  in  cities  having  a  poputation  in  1910  of  10^000 
and  over  f  1915, 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  that  some  work  is  being  done  in  the  field  indicated.] 


Num- 
ber of 
girls  in- 
struct- 
ed an« 
nually. 

Instruction 
given  by— 

Badges 
worn. 

Classes. 

In  schools. 

State  and  city. 

Lec- 
tures. 

Demons 
stra- 
tionA. 

During 
school 
hours. 

X 

Out- 
side of 
school 
hours. 

Elsewhere. 

CsiilbRiia: 

I.4ff  AnfmlflH. 

100 

X 

X 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport! 

w^irS'ffd 

500 

120 

4,000 
180 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

Playgrounds. 
Model  flats. 

DiserictofColambia: 

HUnois: 

Chicago 

X 

X 
X 

"x" 

La  sSle,  Peru,  and  Oglesby, 
HyRlenic  Institute,  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

Gary* 

Kansas: 

Topftka* 

• 

HassBC&nsetts: 

Holyoke  * 

NorthamDton 

100 

472 

20 

(*) 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

"x" 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

RpriuKfl^-id , 

Michigan: 

DetroR 

MimMBOta: 

Duluth 

MiBoori: 

K^anmn  City , 

Stm  Jersey: 

HiM+flnsack:  * , , , 

Newark 

100 
35 

1,500 
«200 

"x 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

Onuun 

We^frhinf!    statfcm 

• 

Vigmh 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

and  health  de- 
partment   labo- 
ratory. 
Playgrounds. 

New  York: 

l^nflalo 

WnnMrk , 

Jainffltovn  * 

NevYock 

17,638 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Playgrounds,     in- 
faiit-welfare  sta- 
tions, and  settle- 
ment houses. 

Ocdenbnnr ' 

^S??^..::. :...-..:. 

^<mriikeffl?slff . ...... 

126 

450 
50 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

Child-w^fare   sta> 

Bocbester 

X 
X 

X 
X 

tion. 

8ch«Mwtiidy 

rtlca»....*... 

Yonkwa* 

997 

X 

X 

X 

X 

ObSoL 

AHianm' 

nncinmtl 

1,110 
2,500 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

Heveland  " 

Elyria* 

Oklahoma: 

KnW* 

I  Detaila  not  supplied, 
s  Details  not  supplied; 

*  Details  not  supplied;  cooperates  with  Holyoke  Infant  Hygiene  Assn. 

"  i. 

*  Details  not  supplied;  cooperates  with  Children's  Relief  and  Oeneral  Welfare  Society. 


t  Details  not  supplied;  cooperates  with  Topeka  Public  Health  Nursing  Assn. 

olyc' 


*  Number  not  supplied. 
)llBd; 

*  Approximately. 
'  Details  not  supplied:  cooperates  with  Olean  Visiting  Nurse  Assn. 
•Cooperates  with  Kiuc  Committee. 

*  Coopecates  with  Babies'  Dispensary  and  Hospital. 
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Table  III. — Little  Mothers^  Leagues  or  classes  for  instructing  young  girls  in  infant 
hygiene^  conducted  by  municipal  agencies  in  cities  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10^000 
and  over,  191& — Continued. 

[Sign  (X )  signifies  that  some  work  is  betaig  done  in  the  field  indicated.] 


Num- 
ber of 
girls  in- 
struct- 
ed an- 
nually. 

Instruction 
given  by- 

Badges 
worn. 

Classes. 

In  schools. 

State  and  city. 

Lec- 
tures. 

Demon- 
stra- 
tions. 

During 
school 
hours. 

Out- 
side of 
school 
hours. 

Elsewhere. 

Pennsylvania: 

PhiM«|phlft 

9,906 

3,000 

03 

36 

X 
X 
X 

y 

X 
X 
X 

V 

X 
X 

X 

Pittsbui^h 

Milk  stations. 

RmdinR 

X 
X 

Rhode  Island: 

Providence 

South  Dakota: 

Aberdeen  * 

Tennessee: 

Nashville! 

Utah: 

PaltLakentyi... 

Virginia: 

Norfolk" 

Wisconsin: 

La  Crosse  ■ 

• 

Milwftuif  ee 

5,242 

X 

X 

X 

*  Details  not  supplied;  cooperates  with  King's  Daughters  Visiting  Nurse  Assn. 
~ ■ Chi  '"      '~     " 


Details  not  supplied. 
Details  not  supplied; 
*  Details  not  supplied;  cooperates  with  Associated  Charities  of  La  Crosse. 

The  number  of  young  girls  instructed  annually  is  given  as  48,475. 
Chicago  reports  4,000  of  these;  New  York,  17,638;  Philadelphia, 
9,906;  Pittsburgh,  3,000;  Milwaukee,  5,242.  In  12  cities  a  distinc- 
tive badge  is  supplied,  either  free  or  for  a  small  sum,  to  the  girls 
in  these  classes  or  clubs. 

In  addition,  the  following  private  agencies  reported  some  work 
under  the  heading  of  Little  Mothers'  Leagues  or  classes: 

state  and  city.  Agency. 

Alabama: 

Olanton Chilton  County  Health  Committee.^ 

California: 

Oakland Baby  Hospital  of  Alameda  County. 

Connecticut: 

Hartford Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Litchfield District  Nursing  Association.^ 

Middletown |?^?^<=*  ^uwe  Association. 

(Soaal  Service  League. 

New  Haven Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

District  of  Columbia: 

Washington Washington  Diet  Kitchen  Association. 

Florida: 

Jacksonville Infant  Welfare  Society. 

Illinois: 

Chicago Mary  Crane  Day  Nursery. 

Moline King's  Daughters,  visiting  nurse  department. 


1  Affiliated  with  American  Red  Cross  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service. 
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State  and  city.  Anency. 

Indiana: 

South  Bend Children's  Free  Dispenfiary  and  Hospital. 

i\wiriBtiiB» 

Lawrence Social  Service  League. 

Kentucky: 

Paducah Settlement  House.* 

Louisiana: 

New  Orleans Child  Welfare  Association. 

Maine: 

Portland Edward  Mason  Dispensary,  milk  station. 

Massachusetts: 

Boston Denison  House,  Boston  College  Settlement. 

Lincoln  House. 

Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Association. 

Fall  River District  Nursing  Association. 

Gloucester Gloucester  District  Nursing  Association. 

Leicester Leicester  Samaritan  Association. 

Lowell Lowell  Guild. 

Lynn Day  Nursery  Association  (baby  clinic). 

North  Adams Visiting  Niu'se  Aid  Association. 

Swampecott Swampscott  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Waltham Waltham  District  Nursing  Association. 

Minnesota: 

Duluth Scottish  Rite  Masons,  in^nt-welfare  department. 

St.  Paul St.  Paul  Baby  Welfare  Association. 

Missouri: 

St.  Joseph Baby  Welfare  Association. 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln Charity  Organization  Society. 

New  Jersey: 

Camden Visiting  Nurse  Society. 

Jersey  City Child  Welfare  Association. 

Long  Branch Long  Branch  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Madison Town  Improvement  Settlement  House. 

Morristown Central  Bureau  of  Social  Service. 

Neighborhood  House  Association. 

Orange Diet  Kitchen  of  the  Oranges. 

Visiting  Nurses' Association  of  Orange  and  West  Orange. 

South  Orange Society  for  Lending  Comforts  to  the  Sick. 

New  York: 

Albany Central  Christian  Mothers  Union. 

Buffalo District  Nursing  Association. 

Cohoes State  Charities  Aid  Association,  Cohoes  Committee  on 

Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

Glens  Falls Child  Welfare  Committee. 

Ithaca Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Ithaca  Tuberculosis  Committee. 

New  York New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 

of  the  Poor. 
Sunnyside  Day  Nursery. 

Purchase Purchase  Visiting  Nurse  Association.^ 

Syracuse Infant  Welfare  Association. 

Utiea Baby  Welfare  Committee  of  Utica. 

Bureau  of  Charities  and   Society  for  Prevention  of 

'     Cruelty  to  Children. 

Visiting  Nurse  Association. 


Watotown. 


*  Afflliatad  with  American  Red  Cross  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service. 
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State  and  dty.  Agency. 

Ohio: 

Akron George  T.  Perkinfi  Visiting  Nurse  Afisodation. 

Cincinnati Union  Bethel  Settlement. 

Columbus Instructive  District  Nursing  Association. 

Pennsylvania: 

Butler Women's  Industrial  Club. 

Easton St.  John's  Lutheran  Church. 

Erie Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Johnstown Associated  Charities  of  Greater  Johnstown. 

Lebanon Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Meadville Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Palmerton New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  (of  Pennsylvania).* 

Philadelphia Baptist  Settlement  House. 

Child  Federation. 

Children's  Homeopathic  Hospital. 

Cohocksink  Mothers'  Club. 

Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 

Osteopathic  Society. 

Wilkes-Barre Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Texas  r 

Houston Houston  Settlement  Association. 

Social  Service  Federation. 

Virginia: 

Hot  Springs Hot  Springs  Valley  Nursing  Association.* 

Leesbuig Lena  Morton  Memorial  Nurse. 

Washington: 

Mount  Vernon Skagit  County  public  health  nurse. 

Wisconsin: 

Neenah  and  Menasha Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Neenahand  Menaaha. 

Two  Rivers Ladies  Charitable  Association. 

WORK  FOR  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  BUNDNBSS. 

The  statements  shown  in  General  Table  I  concerning  the  prevention 
of  infant  blindness  relate  solely  to  work  by  nurses.  Such  work  was 
reported  by  181  cities  as  carried  on  by  251  agencies. 

General  Table  4,  on  page  106,  is  a  Summary  of  State  Laws  and  Rul- 
ings Relating  to  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  from  Babies'  Sore  Eyes, 
founded  on  a  statement  pubUshed  by  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  revised  to  include  the  laws  of  1915. 

MILK  INSPECTION. 

Inquiries  covering  country  milk  inspection,  the  scoring  of  dairies 
and  stores  selling  milk,  score  cards  employed,  enforcement  of  bacteri- 
ological standards,  and  pasteurization  ordinances  were  sent  to  all 
cities  and  towns  having  a  popidation  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over. 
Of  the  599  cities,  410  rephed  that  milk  inspection  was  carried  on. 
Only  298  of  these,  however,  supplemented  this  statement  by  retum- 
mg  the  special  schedule  calling  for  detailed  information.  The  tabu- 
lation of  the  information  from  these  special  schedules  is  presented  in 
General  Table  3,  page  100. 


1  AflUJated  with  American  Red  Cross  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service. 
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Of  the  298  cities  represented,  all -except  58  reported  country  milk 
inspection.  Dairies  are  scored  in  228  cities  and  stores  selling  milk 
in  98.  The  card  used  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  a  modi- 
fication of  that  card,  has  been  adopted  in  146  cities;  a  bacteriological 
standard  is  enforced  in  176  cities;  a  pasteurization  ordinance  is  re- 
ported by  only  43  cities. 

Hosprr ALs  Ain>  dispensaries. 

As  explained  elsewhere,  this  report  deals  with  the  infant-welfare 
and  prenatal  work  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  only  so  far  as  such 
work  relates  to  the  instruction  of  mothers  and  expectant  mothers  in 
infant  hygiene  and  in  the  hygiene  of  pregnancy  and  to  f oDow-up  work 
by  hospital  nurses  in  keeping  under  observation  babies  who  have  left 
the  hospital.  No  attempt  was  made  to  address  all  hospitals  in  the 
United  States  in  order  to  bring  out  this  information;  the  inquiry 
included,  as  in  other  cases,  only  those  institutions  to  which  reference 
was  made  in  the  original  sources  of  information,^  with  a  few  institu- 
tions added  in  the  course  of  correspondence. 

COOX^BRATION  BETWEEN  AGENCIES. 

It  has  be^n  found  impossible  to  present  information  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  the  minute  pK)ints  of  cooperation  between  the  different 
private  agencies  engaged  in  infant-welfare  work  and  between  such 
agencies  and  city  health  departments.  In  the  larger  cities  and  in 
many  of  the  smaller  ones  the  health  departments  cooperate  freely 
with  all  organizations  having  work  in  any  way  touching  on  the  prob- 
lem of  infant  mortality.  Obviously  in  a  statistical  statement  an 
attempt  to  describe  such  cooperation  would  not  be  practicable.  But 
where  the  information  available  has  pointed  to  definite  phases  of 
cooperation,  such  phases^  as  far  as  possible,  have  been  indicated. 

CITIES  IN  DIFFERENT  CLASSES. 

Table  IV  shows  the  distribution  of  certain  phases  of  infant-welfare 
work  in  cities  of  different  population  groups.  It  includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cities  represented  in  other  tables,  a  group  of  places  having 
a  population  in  1910  of  less  than  10,000'  and  thus  gives  some  idea 
of  the  growth  of  the  work  in  smaller  communities.  The  information 
concerning  this  last  group  has  been  gained  more  or  less  incidentally 
rather  than  by  an  exhaustive  inquiry  and  does  not  by  any  means 
cover  all  infant-welfare  work  in  the  smaller  places.  It  has  a  certain 
significance,  however,  as  showing  the  tendency  to  include  the  in- 
struction of  mothers  and  prospective  mothers  in  infant  hygiene  as  a 
part  of  general  nursing  work. 

1  See  p.  7.  s  For  list  of  cities  see  General  Table  2,  p.  96. 
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la  spite  of  the  spread  of  baby-saving  activities  in  the  past  few 
years,  238  or  43  per  cent  of  the  551  infant-welfare  stations,  together 
with  345  or  39  per  cent  of  the  877  station  nurses,  and  523  or  49  per 
cent  of  the  1 ,062  nurses  not  connected  with  station  work,  are  found 
to  be  concentrated  in  the  eight  cities  of  over  500,000,  representing  a 
total  population  of  11,511,841.  Of  the  nurses  who  devote  at  least  a 
portion  of  their  time  to  prenatal  work,  40  per  cent  are  working  in 
these  eight  large  cities ;  but  the  figures  show  that  agencies  in  other 
groups  of  cities  as  well  are  not  neglecting  this  important  phase  of 
infant-welfare  work. 

COMPARISON    OF   WORK   BY    MUNICIPAL    AND    PRIVATE 

AGENCIES. 

The  agency  by  which  the  work  is  carried  on  may  be  the  munici- 
pality, either  alone  or  in  cooperation  with  a  private  agency,  or 
an  exclusively  private  agency.  According  to  the  reports,  infant- 
welfare  work  is  carried  on  by  mimicipalities  or  private  agencies 
through  infant-welfare  stations  or  through  instruction  of  mothers  in 
their  homes  by  nurses  in  287  cities  of  over  10,000  population.  The 
number  of  cities  in  which  some  work  of  this  character  is  done  by 
the  municipality  or  by  the  mimicipality  in  cooperation  with  some 
private  agency  is  149.  Infant-welfare  stations  are  operated  by  the 
municipalities  in  60  cities;  instruction  of  mothers  in  their  homes  is 
carried  on  by  the  municipal  nurses  in  100  cities;  prenatal  work  is 
carried  on  by  the  mimicipal  nurses  in  63  cities.  The  total  number 
of  cities  in  which  work  is  carried  on  by  private  agencies  is  254. 

It  is  found  that  for  the  country  as  a  whole  only  in  one  group — cities 
having  a  population  of  between  100,000  and  500,000 — does  the  num- 
ber of  stations  maintained  by  cities  or  by  cities  in  cooperation  with  pri- 
vate agencies  exceed  the  nimiber  maiutained  by  private  agencies  alone. » 
The  city  stations,  however,  in  two  groups — the  500,000  and  over 
and  the  100,000  to  500,000 — maintain  as  large  a  staff  of  nurses  as  the 
private  agencies.  Of  the  nurses  not  connected  with  station  work 
who  visit  mothers  ia  their  homes,  the  number  maintained  by  mimici- 
pal or  by  municipal  in  cooperation  with  private  agencies  in  the  eight 
cities  of  500,000  population  and  over  is  found  to  be  much  larger  than 
that  employed  by  private  agencies.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  em- 
ployment of  school  nurses  in  summer  in  infant-welfare  work. 

With  the  exceptions  noted,  private  agencies  in  all  the  diJBferent 
population  groups  outclass  municipal  agencies  in  the  number  of 
stations  and  in  the  number  of  nurses  in  station  work  and  of  those 
not  connected  with  stations.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  nearly  all 
sections  of  the  country  and  in  nearly  all  population  groups,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  groups  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  division,  the 
East  North  Central,  and  one  group  in  the  Pacific  division. 
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A  comparisoix  in  detail  of  infant-welfare  work  by  municipal  and  by 
private  agencies,  and  by  municipal  cooperating  with  private  agencies; 
in  cities  of  10,000  population  and  over  is  shown  in  Table. V. 

Table  V. — InfaTU-welfare  work  carried  on  through  stations  and  through  nurses  not  con- 
nected wiih  stations y  and  prenatal  worky  distributed  according  to  character  of  agencies  and 
divisions^  1915. 
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GENERAL  TABLES, 


ExFLANATORT  NoTE. — ^Absence  of  entry  in  any  of  the  columns  indicates  that  a 
positive  statement  has  been  received  that  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  no  inlant-welfare 
work  was  being  carried  on. 

Reference  to  a  footnote  "No  information  supplied^ "  indicates  that  no  response  has 
been  received  to  the  Children's  Bureau  inquiries. 

Reference  to  a  footnote  ''Work  reported.  Detailed  information  not  available/' 
indicates  that  the  agency  stated  upon  the  preliminary  schedule  that  some  work  was 
carried  on  but  did  not  fill  out  the  supplemental  schedules  asking  for  detailed 
information. 
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and  fownt  having  a  population  in  1910  of  lOflOO  and  over,  1975— Continued. 
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(■) 


(•) 


BM 


3U  !    1 


A1 

AlknU.. 

Aufusta 

ilnuMwk'k 

folumtiua 


1 

■     •••■•*■••                      B                     ,■            m 

1 

1 

Ipal* 

1 

....    . . 

HuOM 


do 

•lo     

do :: 

do     

..do* ;. 

....do      

MtfTMjrI.iiMi(WWorian('sUiaucb-      1  .1.  '(«>'*  ("j    "i' 

tvn  Ml  l>rmyt«a  81.                                 I       I 
Munklpal 


tDASO. 


• 


I 


....iMonlrlpftli ». 

1  Work  r»por%*d.    IWtaitod  InloraatltA  not  aialliMti 

•  No  ml<rautkMi  luppUcd. 

•  Umlt«l 

•  8u|>pii««  llt«r»tiir«  ((If  dl<tr;>  •  m.  t.  M  lnUnt««tltf 

•  Nuno  »upt4M«l  l->  UtoUiM  t<«*  \  ir>4tUH(  Nun*  8orMjr 
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and  (owiu  having  a  popidaiion  in  1910  of  lOfiOO  and  over^  19i5— Oontinued. 
ti«lnf  done  in  tlie  fl«ld  d«igiMUd.1 


Inlmt-frelltf*  statloos— Omtliiaed. 


Infltruotioik  ghnsn  to 
motlMra. 


fSsa 
i^§a 


3 


I        • 


If 

n 


Mfflcdb- 


InstRtctiaii  in  inJknt 
hygien*  in  homn 
by  nuTMB  not  eon- 
neet«d  with  inimt- 
weliwe  stations— 
Number  of  nones. 


BmnniBf. 


p) 


^ 

A4 


0) 


Winter. 


0) 


I 

P4 


0) 


Pranatal 
work. 


Norses. 


I 


8 


J 


9i 


QQ 


i 


I 


a 

JO 


p. 


•8 
I 


X 
X 


1 

3 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


2 


X 
•X 


10 
11 


13 
18 

14 

15 
16 

17 


18 
19 

30 
31 
33 


34 
35 
38 
37 
38 
39 
80 
31 

82 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


6 
1 


6 
1 


(•) 


X 
X 


•2 


•  2 


X 
X 


»X 
X 
X 

>x 


X 
»  X 


0)  i  0)      0)      0)      0)       0)       C)    X      «X     83 

*  Diet  MtffhfH  oooperatei  in  maintaininff  station. 

'  Part  timo  gtren  tofoUow-up  work  ofwaahington  Diet  Kitchen  Assn.  stations. 
■  Inrtruetian  by  physietans  on  staff. 

•  1  sebool  norsa  whooooporates  with  InCsnt  WeUara  Boolety;  1  noxaa  tor  work  among  colored  populatloo. 
M  Speelflc  cooperation  by  board  of  health. 

u  MMnl  cooperation  by  physkdans. 
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Table  1. — Infanl-v^dfare  vxjrh  hy  munieipal  and  privoU 

[Sign  (x)>lfiitt«f  that 


1 
a 

s 

4 

6 

6 
7 
8 


0 
10 


U 
12 

la 

14. 

15 
16 

17 
18 


19 
» 
31 
23 


34 

35 
25 

r 

38 

39 
SO 
91 
83 
S3 
S4 
SS 
85 
37 


State  and  dty. 


Afsncy. 


Annlitan. 


MttnicloaL 


Binntngtiam 


Oadsdan 

Mobile. 

MomfMnery. 
Selma 


▲mnoiTA. 


Phoenix. 
Tuceoa.. 


.do. 
.do. 


Intent  Weltere  Ann. 
tMnth  St. 

MuniclpaL 

do 

do.« 


1523  8.  Thli^ 


MonJdDaL, 


Arftenta 

Fort  Smith.. 
Hot  Spfinci. 
UttloBocC 


PtaMBhiff. 


Mtmlrtpal 

do.C. 

do.« 

do 

United  CharltlM  Aeni.»Clty  HaU 

Hetropolltan  Life  Ineoimnoe  Co.,  Sute 
Bank  Bufldlnf. 

Municipal 

.....do. 


CAUfommA. 


AlanMa... 
iUkfnfW'ld , 
Berkeley.., 


Kufvka 

Frr«ao 
Lonf  ItfArh 
I>«  Anitrkt , 
Oaktend.... 


Tnfiint-**ttftft  ft^ttflHf 


NuiB- 
her. 


a 


) 


gfUl^ 


J 


• 

J 

1 


J!l 

3   5 


I      I 


5      I 


Paaadena. 

Pomona 

K«llands 


RlV«T«ldl> 

Barramrnto 
Han  lirrnarilinu 
Ban  l>W«o.. 
San  KnuMLw.. 


Municipal. 

do 

....do 

Berkeley  Dispensary »•  9M  rnlvenlty 
St. 

Municipal 

....do 

il  unicii»u'( division  o(  child  w«iiAr»>. . 

Ifuniclnal 

Uaby  Hofiplul  of  Alameda  County, 

&lAS  I>ov«r  8t. 
Munifitiai 

do 

do 

.\««(«  t  itnl  CharitM.  room  3,nty  llaU. 
Miiiil4i(ial 

do    

.do  .... 

rniv(*r%ity  of  <Hlilurnla  Hixpttal  hb-  i 

p«'n^/\.'v<i-«»ii«land  l^M^\.»^  tw  K\t*  ' 
(>rUfV<Nl  Milk  Atv\  lUhv  llveirftr  I  urn- ' 

DiUtM  (AMn.  o(  iollectaie  Alum> 


1       1 


1       I 


•400       • 


9 
3 


S 
3 


■  •        •        I  '        ■ 

I  No  tnlonnatiim  annpliM. 

I I  nd«r  lo^ii)  |Ki|tiiUtM>tt     J  »iiit  {M>{>'iUtkm  of  Trwk^na.  .\rk  .  and  Tesarfcaaa,  Tes.,  18,418. 

•  o^flfhMd  vxti<4iM4  iti.li}flfN|  In  <.;i  tti  tofU-ti     r>i\  ti^klth  d^partOMOi  and  Cert  Wed  MIk  aad 
Baby  ll><lrne  tommtttce.  AvM-Litkm  of  C'uUe(MU  .ilunin^'*  (^uopcrate. 
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(itiei  and  tcwm  having  a  populaHon  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  1915. 
beinc  doM  in  the  field  detlpifttod.] 


Inbnt-weUkra  lUtfoos— ConUnned. 


Instniction  shran  to 
mothcrt. 


°8 


I 


si 


I 

J 


I 


i 
ii 


n 


Milkdis- 
penwd. 


Sastraotioo  in  inftmt 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  ntuMs  not  con- 
nected with  infant- 
welfBre  stationa^ 
Number  of  nuneB. 


Summer. 


I 


Winter. 


I 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


8 


1 


i 


3 

9 

a 


I 


1 
2 
S 
4 

6 

0 
7 
8 


0 
10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
10 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


I" 
115 


17 
18 


IB 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
26 
20 
27 
28 

20 
80 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
30 
87 
38 

80 


X    I    X 

I 


1 
2 
2 


(*) 


X    '    X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 

X 

X 
X 

(•) 


{ 


(') 


(') 


I     I 


I 


*  For  period  of  approximately  0  months. 

•  City  famishes  supplies  for  clinic  of  Dispenouy  of  University  of  Southern  California. 
'Limited. 

'  All  mines  in  training  school  have  8  weeks  prenatal  nursing. 
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Tablb  1. — Infani-wd/an  work  hf  awmapal  and  frimU  ogeneiet  in  eUia 

(X) 


1 

9 

a 

4 
S 


7 

10 
11 


19 
U 

14 
IS 

16 

17 

It 
If 

» 
21 


Btocktoo. 


• •••«•• •• ••• 


•• • •• «• • < 


.do 

VlilttecNi 

Mmidpil 

!!!!doI 


,  IS  K.  Baity  8L 


*1 


do 

VMtlBcN 
BofldlnB. 


a 


u 


HQDIgIPOL 

Nam' 
BImHoo. 

BunklpoL 

Brtdftport  VtaMtec  N 

SUI0  8C 

MimlrlpoL 

Brtvtol  VkHtag  Nunt 

MataiSt. 
MiiBlcliial* 

do:*!!!!!!;!!!!!;";;!!!!":;!!!! 

B«bi«B<KpiUl,>243iarfcot8t 

VMUi«  Num  AaD..  M  Cten«  OU 


D«bj,  ODd 

>'min 


•  l- 1 


T7 


II 


BCkSdlttovn. 


•  •  •  •  •  •  1 


KMi0Uiick.. 
N«w  BriulD 


Nov  Bo 

Nov 


M aBArtpol 

CImmt  BrothMi.  Soatk 

MuBlrlpol 

Youi«  WnoMB't  ChrlsUu  Ajooclo^ 
tioo.StCVoviiSt. 


I 


1  ,    1 


Bimlcipol '.., 

DMrtrlNum  A«n .  l«l  BtKb  8t    ...1  •  I    . 
Bor«»]8«^icoL^nio,l«ftBr«odl»t...  r  M 


Mnnlrtpal*. 

do. 


St..  I      I 


h 

§5 


1 
8 


lllil'l 

i  i 


(•) 


.•  I 


in 


I 


I     I     * 


•  It 


('} 


1 
1 


MUk  Supply  Suttoo ,. 

VUltDCl^iinoAjA.«a.B%il8t..  I      I 

Munirtml 

liilMitW«|laroA«HL.n)(>rBi«oBt  ..|    «4    S  i      Itt  {    4  i    4  ' 
VkiltlwNunoAjM..a»OrM«o8t.  ' 

Mtmki|ittl    

Awrtelod  llMlUoi. 


}•; 


iBoby 

•  No 

•  Work 

•  To 


•■tiot  h%  «rhool 


•  For  pOTtod  of  J 
•Bo( 


tha. 
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and  iowm  having  a  pojndaHon  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  id75— Continued. 
h^ing  doom  In  Uw.fl«Id  designated.] 


Inteni-WBltes  stAtioii»— CoatJnnwL 


I 

I      Inrtracllop  gtrito 


eg 


1 


I 

[I 

ll 

A 


MflkdiB- 


Instraoticm  in  infant 
hygiene  In  homes 
by  nunes  not  con- 
nected with  inilmt- 
welJkre  stations— 
Numbeir  of  nunes. 


Sonunef. 


I 


Winter. 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nnrses. 


I 


3 


I 


Si 

ao7 


§• 

OQ 


d 


o 

at 


<§ 
S 


I 

o  < 


a 


t 


9 


X 
X 


1 

s 

3 

4 
6 
6 


7 
8 
9 

10 
11 


12 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
25 

27 
28 
20 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


(•)- 


(») 


'\ 


(«) 


»X 
X 
X 


(•) 


(■) 


(*) 


7 


{ 


I     X 


3 
•7 


P«X     "X 



10 

1 


"X 


"X 


'  OsBsnl  cooperattoD  by  physleians. 

'  SdiDol  nuzses. 

*  Heto  from  Visiting  Nurse  Aflsn.  In  care  of  sick  babies. 

»  ATaflable  for  students  of  Yale  Medical  SchooL 

u  Finanoed  by  Civic  Federation. 

»  MUk  dispensed,  bat  no  regular  station  maintained. 


»X 
X 


{ 
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Table  l.—Ifrfanl^weyare  work  by  municipal  and  prtvafe  agmeia  in  citw» 

[Sign  (X)  ripdflM  that  MM 


State  and  eity. 


1 

3 
S 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


rIOfWIOB. 

Ormi 


Wfttmary.. 


10 
11 


IS ; 

u  . 

M  I 
u  ' 

M 

17 


It 


» 


KflfWMt. 


M 


17 
9 


U 


K 


I 


IDASO. 


Nam- 
b«r. 


•    1 


V  WtlDff  Nnnt  Ajhl  .  RlBiuiMad  H< 

Mimie^MU^ 

..•••do.  ....T 

WaWbCtfj' Viittji^^  37  ,    1 

CntimlAT*. 
Mimldinl 


II 


11 

t 


i 

8 


III 


I 


100      1      s 


lanklpaL 
r  art  End 


Wart  Ead  E«MllBcCa  Milk  Dtpoi*. 


lCnnfelMl« 

lartnicUTV  VMtt«  Now  Sodrty 

3806  K8t 
No«l  Ho»i.  1683  KriflMr  PL  NB... 
WMhlnctfla  DM  lOtcbB 


1 
•1 


I      ! 


I      I 
0)   I   ifc) 


(•) 


t  ft  ' 


fr  iittirfi  fit 

I'i  dlDte  AuzftlMy.  7M  n^  ! 


Intent  Waiten   Bodity.** 
BUt. 

MiiaicH»l ^ 

. ..  -do 

...do 


3ftS       I       3 


I 


Mimlrtpalt 

....do ..      .        ... 

'la 

U%*        •«•••••■•««••«•**•*•««•«■  •■  ••  •■•«  ••  ■• 

.      *lo  • 

...do      ....  

iUrrMarliMUi'nfrWofklQCBUoufil-      1       I       <*i      (»)     3 

tar«  341  Dtmrton  St. 
Munkrtpal 


Mnnld|Ml< 


loo  BOl  av«flibliL 


I  Wof^  ivportad*    IWtaiWd 

•  So  mftfiBAtion  inppu««l 

•  LimJt«d 

•  s^upplMM  tltfTfttiir*  for  «1l«tri*t:t»"r.  *t  tnUnt 

•  Nun*  miP|-Ua1  I)  lft»tnjiti>c  \  t^ioki  Nun*  SocMjrr 
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toumi  having  a  popidalion  in  1910  oJlOflOO  wi\d  over,  i9i^— Continued. 
doM  in  tlM  field  d«8i«nitod.1 


JntanUm^Uun  ttetloD^-Contlimed. 


lostmotkni  giTtti  to 


i 

Hi 


i 


H 

•a 

-I 


1 


I 


% 

•n 


a* 

II 

A 


MOkdto- 


Instraetion  in  Infuit 
liygient  in  homes 
by  nuneB  not  eon- 
neotod  with  Infemt- 
weltere  stations— 
Number  of  ntinss. 


Bummef* 


0) 


I 


0) 


Winter. 


I 


0)     0) 


Prenatal 
worlc. 


NnrMs* 


I 


3 


o 

a: 
I 

QQ 


S 
9 


a 


8 


^ 

o 


X 
X 


1 
a 

8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 


X 
•X 


10 
U 


13 
13 

14 

15 
16 

17 


18 
19 

30 
31 
33 


38 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
30 
31 

83 


88 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


5 
1 


5 
1 


(•) 


X 
X 


•3 


•  3 


X 
X 


»X 
X 
X 

»x 


3 


'   0)  I  0) 


0)     0) 


(') 


0) 


0) 


X 

>x 


»x 


*  uistkitdien  oooperateB  m  mamtamiiu:  staooo. 

'  Part  time  (trwi  to  foUow-ap  work  ofwashingtao  Diet  Kitcfaeo  Assn.  stations. 

*  Imtfuctlon  by  phyiietais  oo  staff. 

*  1  school  nurae  wnocoopcrates  with  Iniant  Welfare  Sodety;  1  nurse  for  worlE  among  colored  population. 
»  Spedflc  cooperation  by  board  of  health. 

u  MMnl  eoopeiatian  by  physidans. 
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Tablb  l.^-'Jirfanl-vidfart  work  b^  municipal  and  yrivaU  agmeUt  Cm  cCfiet 

CStpi  (X)  liiiillta  ttei  MM  wik  to 


BtoUandeity. 


1 
3 
S 
4 
ft 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 
U 

16 
1« 
17 
» 
19 
90 
21 
22 
23 
24 
2S 


27 
2S 
20 
30 


31 
33 
t3 
34 


37 


nuvoB. 


B«U*TUk..... 
BloofBlnctoo. 

r«lro. 

CMiton 

rhampdcn... 
ChinffOL 


ChleicoBilChU.. 

Ckemo 

D«nTlll« 

Dtntor 


St.  LouJs. 

Klein 

Evanstoo. 


Ottktbarg. 


JarkMQTiU* 

JolM 

Kuikakw 

La  Sail*  ( a<«orUl4Ml 
wltb  r  •  r  u  an<l 

I.lfw^oln 

Mat  toon 

MoUna. 


Oak  Park. 
V 


IffftiMp^l 

do. 

..•••CO.... 

do.» 

do, 

do 

do.» 

ICunlcipal  (dlvfakm  of  child  hrrimmy*. 
Inlant  Walfan  Sociatjr  of  Chioa|o,i 

104  8.  Iffeliican  Ar: 
Jtwlab  Aid  BorlaCy,  Wast  81da  DIb- 

paoaary.  1013  Maxwall  St. 
Lrlnf-in  HoapltjU   and    Dlfpamary, 

13M  Nawbvnr  Ava. 
If  anr  Craoa  Day  Numry,*  818  oapin 

OliTat  Dispaoaary^  UOO  RndMa  8t. . . . 
Visiting  l/una  Asm.  of  Chleaco,*  104 
B.  Michicao  Ara. 

Monlofpal 

•  •  ■  •  .do. 

do 

do 

WomantCluhi 

Munlripal 

do 

...do 

Vtoltlnf  Nuna  A«o.,  733  Emanoo  81. 
Municipal 

OalMbarg  ViaUUMNmAnV/rity' 
Hall. 

...  do 

Ilycianle  lostituta.   Dapartaaot   of 
ifMlth  for  L*  BaUa,  Para,  and 

jKuniripais  •.••.....•....«•.•••.•.•••.. 

do 

.    ..  do 

Klnf 's  I>auKhttr«,  Tbltlnf  nuna  da> 
p*rtm«nt.  l.%30t  Thifd  Ara. 

Munti'i|*aJ  • 


Num- 

bar. 


I 


,t. 


3 
31 

1 


3 
21 

1 


!(•) 


1: 


I  •  •  •  •  a  • 


19 


do 


S  2 


I 


•3 


9 
34 


3 
N 

3 


t       I 


{*n 


m 


M 


I 


'i* 


VUttlnr  Niirvf'ommlttfa,  Anoriatad    

(  h%ritkM'.ini(  itjr  Hall.                    i       i 
Chlld'i  Wf»ir»  I.Mur\j« > 


L...  I 


Pttm  milk  di<»p«nMf  y  *. 
Munk-lpal    


ViMunff  Nur«a  A««n.  of  Cbioafo,  tad  othar  ataBdaB 

albcd. 


wofWfala  vtUi  lakai  W«i 


40     QalDty 

I  Nolnfann«tlnn  «unpl»#'l 

•  H«atUi  d^fiartnirnt 
tea  HoQl»ty  of  Chirmiro,  uri.l«r  whtrh  ail  inlant  w^lfan*  work  is  cantral 

i  HrhonI  nurwi  ampiojrf^l  in  vummar.    Coopfrau  with  Infant  Wtlfaia  SodMy  of  ChkafA. 

•  I  Mldilionat  phv^rlanii  in  Mimnwr. 

•  Pumtkhaa  haa<l««u«rt«r«  U*  1  «tati<in.  malntainad  by  Infant  Walfaia  Bodaty  of 

•  autf  of  day  nunary  avaiiabla  for  ihit  work. 
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and  towm  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  2P75— Continued, 
bdoc  doM  tai  tlM  fltld  dMignstad.] 


Imliuptioii  gtvm  to 


Is 
I 


og 

•.a 


3 


2 

o 


0Q 


ft 


Mllkdis- 


I 


1 


ImtnictJoD  in  Inluit 
hygitne  in  homes 
by  Dimes  not  oon- 
nectod  with  infant- 
weljhre  itatJons^ 
Number  of  nuisee. 


Sommer. 


I 


I 


Winter. 


I 


I 


Px«Datal 
work. 


NnrMS. 


I 


I 


Pi 

O 


a 


X 
X 
X 


1 
a 

8 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
0 

10 

U 

12 

13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
10 

ao 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
20 
30 


81 
82 
83 
84 

85 
36 
87 


40 


X 

X 


X 
X 


X 

X 


X 
X 


«03 


68 


68 


X 
X 


(•) 

1 
6H 


X 
X 


'X 
X 


•X 


•X 

»x 

X 


■X 


i....::|. 


tLlmltad. 

•  Work  reported.   Detailed  Inlormatloo  not  ayailable. 

*  A  oonne  of  baby  confereooeB  held  in  sammer  of  1914 . 
M  Oeneral  cooperation  by  physicians. 

u  Lamly  sapported  by  private  gjfts. 
>  Health  d^artment  physicians. 
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Tablk  \,—Infanl^wHfan  wnh  (y 


and  private  a^eneieg  m 

C8lfn(X) 


1 
% 

t 
4 

f 


to 

11 
U 

u 

14 
U 

16 
17 
18 
19 


n 

u 

ss 
ss 
r 


» 

» 

S4 
S5 

M 

r 


40 

41 

41 
«S 

44 


Stetoandeity. 


Roekfofd. 


Roeklsbiid.. 


Spriufltldi 
StnMor.... 


mMAXA. 


Baft  Chtoago. 


EQchart. 
Klwoftd. 


FortWsyM. 
Gary. 


Kokono. , 
LatoTtCto. 

Laporta 


CHjr. 


Mancto 

Nav  Albany. 
r»ni 


Booib 


Mmilelpal 

ViaHliiff  Duna  dipartmMV/puiaie' 

Walfaia  Aan.,  UiB.  Wjnan  at. 

Manlclpal 

Vbltlng  Nona  Aan.,  Wait  End'sal^ 

tlamant  Bouaa. 

IfonidpaL 

lil 


.do.. 


IfoaJalpal. 

WaUaia*  AaodatianJ  .V.V/. !!!!'.!  *. 
Baiildpal. 

iiiidoi'W^v/""///;.!!!!;!!;;;:;;:;:: 

Babtoi' Milk  Fund  Aan.  of  ETaosTllla . 
Bimieipal 

Flrrt  mabytw Ian CbnrA '.!!!!!!!!!! 
Munldpal... , 

!!!!!do.**!!!!!!I!!!!!! 

Local  Caanea  of  WonaD'/ns  W.*  fU- 
tlldaBt.  ' 

Monldpal 

CbOdranl  Aid  Aan.,  City  Ball! !!!!!! 
Bathany  Soelal  Caotar  and  Fknnar 


Mnnlclpali , 

do.VT. 

da» 

Flowar  ICiMlon* 

Municipal 

do 

Rad  Crom  A«w.  of  Ca«  County,  U^ 
•onle  Tamptab 

BunlcipaL... , 

do 

do 

.....do 

....do 

do.« * 

...  do ;/; 

veiling    Nuna   A»n.,   CoinnMaclaJ 

Club  raoou. 

Monicli^ 

ChiMrvn'^  Ptm  I)i«p«>nMu^  and  B<»- 

niul.  toil  W.  nivi«km  ^t 
Vbntiif  Nuna  Awn.  of  South  Band,* 

319  Uttfnatk  Bldf. 

MonkinaJ 

Tana  HMita  Social 

N.rintm. 

Mnnklpal 


Nooi- 

bar. 


I 


1 


* 

I 


1 


4 

t 


4 


n 


•I. 


«•• 


w 


8 


Ml 


J 


7 

a 


ft 

9 


3 


S 

"i 


»i 


J 
I 


i 
1 


1 

a 


♦I 
il  » 


l»l 


J. 


1 

9 


I  Work  raportad.    l>atallad  fntematlon  not  air«lkbla. 

•  No  tnforVMCton  tnppUad. 

*  rndor  S  TMTi  of  afa. 
« Daliirvad  by  ayik  eoaaaitlaa  to  I 


1 
I 


3 
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and  towm  haifing  a  papulatum  in  1910  oflQflOO  and  over,  iP/^—Continued. 
btlBf  dflM  la  tlw  IMd  dadgutad.] 


KsiMit^rdteaititkis— CantlmMd. 


Imtroctioii  ginnto 


,6 
b! 


83" 
811 

la 


10 

0 


1 
il 

■go 


il 

o 

1,-- 
I- 


MflkdiB- 
pcmad. 


Instnietkni  in  inlsnt 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nnnes  not  oon- 
neoted  with  Inlluit- 
welfve  stations- 
Number  of  nursee. 


Summer. 


^ 

A4 


Winter. 


I 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nunes. 


I 

4* 


3 
2 


0 

I 


»X 
X 
X 


I 


1 

2 

8 
4 

6 
6 

7 


(») 


(«) 


X 


X 
X 


(!! 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

23 

34 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
33 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

39 
40 

41 

42 
43 

44 


X 


X 

X 


«x 

X 


(») 


•10 


« 


0) 


0) 


t^ 


0) 


(0 


(») 
(») 


(«) 
(0 


6 
2 


0) 


X 
X 


X 

»x 
»x 


»x 


»x 

X 


X 

•X 


»x 


X 


•  School  nurses. 

•  Limited. 

'  Servioes  of  two  untrained  workers. 


3«248'*— 16- 
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Table  1. — Infant-welfare  work  hy  municipdl  and  private  agencies  in 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  that  some  work  is 


State  and  city. 

Agency. 

TnHant-welfBre  stattons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ix^fonts  under  1  ]rear  cared 
for  prevtous  year. 

t 

Nurses. 

• 

1 

i 

Sum- 
mer. 

Winter. 

• 

1 
I 

• 

1 

1 

• 

§ 

3 

1 

ALABAMA. 

ATiTilrton . 

Mnniripal 

2 

Bessemer 

do.t 

3 

'Rirminghf^ni 

do 

4 

Gadsden 

Infont  Welfare  Assn.,  1622  S.  Thir- 
teenth St. 
Municipal 

6 

6 

Mobile 

dof. 

7 

Montsomery 

do 

8 

Splnw... 

do.» 

9 

ABIZONA. 

Phoenix 

Municipal , 

10 

Tucson 

."..do....;: 

11 

ABKANSAS. 

Arg^tn- 

Municipal.  .* 

• 
1 

12 

Fort  flmfth 

do.'. 

13 

Hot  Svrines 

do.i 

14* 

Little  KocJc 

. . .  ..do..... 

}' 

1 

286 

5 

1 



1 

•   •   •  • 

15 
16 

PineBlufl 

United  Charities  Assn.,  City  HaU 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  State 

Bank  Building. 
Municipal. . ., 

17 

18 

T^-K^lcana* 

do.. 

19 

CAUFOBNIA. 

Alanlfeda 

Mup^clpal 

20 

Bakersfleld 

.7..Ao.^. 

21 

Berkeley 

do 

22 
23 

Eureka 

Berkeley  Dispensary,*  954  University 
Municipal 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

24 

Fresno 

do.*. 

25 

Long  Beach 

do.... 

26 
27 

Los  Angeles 

OftklMifl  ... 

Municipal  (division  of  child  welfare). . 
Municipal 

6 

6 

MOO 

6 

9 

3 

28 
29 

Pasadena 

Baby  Hospital  of  Alameda  County, 
61(  6  Dover  St. 

Miinlolpal . 

2 

2 

450 

20 

2 

2 

30 

Pomona 

."!^^;:..:: 

31 

Redlands 

do 

\ 

... 

82 
33 

Riverside 

Associated  Charities,  room  5,  City  Hall . 
Municipal 

f- 

•  ^«  * 

34 

Sacramento 

do.*. 

35 

Sftn  Bernardino 

do 

36 

San  Diego 

do.i 

37 

San  Francisco 

....  .do. 

38 

University  of  California  Hospital  Dis- 
pensary, Second  and  Parnassus  Aves. 

Certified  Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Com- 
mittee (Assn.  of  Collegiate  Alum- 
nae).i 

39 

• 

1  No  information  supplied. 

>  Under  10.000  population.    Joint  population  of  Texarkana,  Ark.,  and  Texarkana,  Tex.,  15,445. 
•  Overhead  expenses  included  in  city  tax  budget.    City  health  department  and  Certified  Milk  and 
Baby  Hygiene  Ciommittee,  Association  of  CoUeglate  Alumns,  cooperate. 
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cities  and  iawna  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  1915, 
beiof  done  in  the  field  destgnated.] 


InfuDt-welfare  stations— Oontfaiaed. 


Instmction  given  to 
mothen. 


a  o 


S 


OgTJ 


g 


i 


II 

n 


Milk  dis- 
pensed. 


I 


Instrnction  in  infimt 
bygiene  in  homes 
by  nuxses  not  con- 
nected with  infant- 
welfEffe  stations- 
Number  of  noises. 


Summer. 


I 

P4 


Winter. 


I 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


I 


& 


I 


1 
I 

Pi 


g! 

I 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
8 


0 
10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 


X 


X 

X 


X 
X 


t  I 

t l' 


I" 

116 


X    I    X 


X 
X 


17 
18 


10 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 
38 

30 


X    I    X 

X '"x 


2 


2 


1 
2 
2 


x" 


I  I 


X 
X 


X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

(•) 


{ 


(') 


i?) 


X 


<  For  period  of  approximately  6  months. 

•  City  furnishes  supplies  lot  clinic  of  Dispensary  of  University  of  Southern  California. 

•Limited. 

'  AU  nurses  in  training  school  have  6  weeks  prenatal  nursing. 
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Tablb  1. — InfmUrwelfare  work  hy  murndpal  and  private  agendes  in  eUie$ 

[Sign  (X)  signiflaB  that  some  work  is 


/ 


1 
2 
8 

4 
6 
6 


7 
8 
9 

10 
11 


13 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
10 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
25 

27 
2S 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
80 


State  and  otty. 


CAuroBifXA— oontd. 

San  Jose 

Santa  Barbara. 


Santa  Cms. 
Stockton... 
Vallejo 


COLORADO. 

Colorado  Springs. 
Denver 


Pneblo.. 
Trinidad. 


OONNBCnCUT. 

Ansonia.. 


Bridgeport. 
Bristol 


DanbaiT... 
Greenwich, 
Hartfbfd... 


AgSDflJ* 


Munich 

do.™ 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  133  B.  Haley  St 
Municipal 

!*!!rdo!;;""!i!!;;!;;;;!!!!!!i;!;!i;!;! 


HunicipaL. 
do. 


Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  536  Temple  Court 
Building. 

Municipal 

.....do 


Manchester... 
Meriden  town. 


Middletown. 


Naugatuck.., 
New  Britain. 


New  Haven. 


NewLoDdoD. 
Norwalk 


Municipal 

Nurse  Assn.,  Ansonia,  Derby,  and 

Shelton. 

Municipal 

Bridgeport  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  475 

Stote  St. 

Municipal 

Bristol  Vidtftog  Nurse  Assn.,>348  N. 

MataiSt. 

Municipal* 

do.V. 

do 

Babies  Hospital,*  243  Market  St 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  34  Charter  Oak 

AvSl 

Municipal. 


Cheney  Brothers,  South  Manchester. . 
Municipal. 


Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, 32  Crown  St. 

Municipal 

DistrictNurse  Assn.,  181  Hl^  St 

Social  Service  League,  165  Broad  St. . . 

Municipal* 

do 

Milk  Supply  StaUon 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  65  S.  High  St.. . 

Municmal 

Infant  Welfare  Assn.,  200  Orange  St. . . 
Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  200  Orange  St.. . . 

Municipal 

Associated  CharitieB 

Municipal 


Infuit-wellwe  stations. 


Nom- 
b«r. 


E 
I 

CO 


n 


I 
'i 


} 


I 


u 


Y 


5 


n 


u 


11 

3 


102 


175 


•18 


94 


104 


165 


8 


(«) 


(') 


6 


Nones. 


Bum- 
mer. 


I 


2 
'4 


I 


3 


2 

"i 


Winter. 


I 


9 

s 


3 


•1 


1  Baby  conference  once  a  week;  general  dispensary  2  afternoons  a  week, 
a  No  information  supplied. 

*  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available. 
4  To  oertt&  extent  by  school  nurse.' 

*  For  period  of  2  wonths. 

*  Between  mothers  and  nurses;  family  physicians  consulted  when 
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and  towns  having  a  poptdaHon  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  1915— Continued. 
belDf  dooe  in  the.fleld  designated.] 


InfHnt^welftre  8tation»-Cantinned. 

Instraction  in  infemt 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infant- 
welfare    stations— 
Nmnber  of  noises. 

work. 

1 
t 

> 

Work  by  nurses  to  prevent  infant  blindness. 

! 

1 

§ 

o 

X 
X 

InstiuctJon  givan  to 
mothen. 

Milk  dis- 
pensed. 

Sommer. 

Winter. 

Nnxses. 

Supporting  an  obstetrical 
clinic. 

8 
1 

i 

3 

1 

IP 

•a 

By   dasass   and 
dabs. 

1 

ii 

ll 

• 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

•  ■«««• 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

4 

1 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

6 

'......1 

r 

6 

1 
1 

V 

7 

1 

8 

7 

7 

7 

X 

9 

1 

10 

# 

11 

• 

• 

12 

1 

1 

1 

13 

6 

X 

X 

14 

'    X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

15 

X 

16 

1 

17 

"i 

(«) 

<1 

(») 

»X 
X 
X 

18 

"x" 

19 

.... 

•  •     • 

X 

20 

1 

21 

■ 

7 

7 

X 

X 

X 

22 

23 

^•). 

X 

2 

24 

X 

25 

X 

X 

X 

' 

26 

1 

1 

. 

X 

27 

(•) 

• 

X 

X 

X 

4 

4 

4 

X 

128 
30 

X 

X 

X 

X 

8 
•7 

8 

»x 

X 

31 
32 
33 

34 

i    X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

35 

10 
1 

10  X 

"X 

M^ 

...... 

"X 

"X 

2 

2 

1 

X 
X 

137 
39 

:::;::i::::::i 

*  General  cooperation  by  physicians. 
*8diQ0l  nurses. 

•  Help  from  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  in  care  of  sick  babies. 
»  Available  for  students  of  Yale  Medical  Sdiool. 

n  Financed  by  Civic  Federation. 

»  Milk  dlQMnaed,  but  no  regular  station  maintained. 
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Table  1. — InfcmtriDelfare  work  by  municipal  and  private  agencies  in  cities 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  that  some  vrotk,  is 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 


10 
11 


12 
13 

14 

15 
16 

17 


18 
19 

20 
21 
22 


23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 

32 


33 


State  and  city. 


coxmEcncuT— oon. 


Norwich . 
Orange... 
Stamford. 


TarringtoD.. 
Wallingford. 
Waterbury.. 


Willimantic 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington 

DIST.  OF  COLXniBLA. 

Washington 


FLOBIDA. 

Jacksonville... 


Key  West. 
Peosacola. 
Tampa.... 


OEOBOIA. 


Athens 

Atlanta 

Augusta. . . 
Brunswick. 
Columbus.. 

Macon 

Rome 

Savannah.. 


Waycross 

IDAHO. 

Boise 


Agenoy. 


Inftmt-welfEff  e  stations' 


Num- 
ber. 


lianidpali 

....do 

do 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  Richmond  House 

Municipal* 

do.....r 

do 

Waterbury  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  37 

Central  Ave. 
Municipal 


Municipal 

West  End  Reading  Co.  Milk  Depot  >. 


Municipal^ 

FriendSiip  House,  824  Virgfaiia  Avol 
SE. 

Instructive  Visiting  Nurse  Society, 
2506iCSt. 

Noel  House,  1663  Kramer  PI.  NE 

Washington  Diet  Kitchen  Assn.,  1322 
Twenty-cdehth  St. 

Woman's  CUnic  Auxiliary,  716  Thir- 
teenth St. 


b 


OQ 


1 

•1 


I 


100 


597 


(») 


I 


Municipal 

Infant  Welfare    Society,^*)  Engineer 
Bldg. 

Municipal ^ 

do 7. 

do 


Municipal* 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.» 

do 

do 

Mary  MacLean  Circle  of  King's  Daugh- 
ters, 343  Drayton  St. 
Municipal 


Municipal  1 


813 


20 


365 


Nurses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


(•) 


I 

I 

PL4 


Whiter. 


§ 


'6 


(«) 


(•) 


I 


'6 


(") 


1  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available, 
s  No  information  supplied, 
s  Lhnited. 

*  Supplies  literature  for  distribution  by  infant-welfare  agmcies. 

*  Nurse  supplied  by  Instructive  Visiting  Nurse  Society. 
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and  tounu  having  a  poptilaiion  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  i9i5— Continued. 
being  done  in  the  field  designated.! 


I 


Infant-welflBre  staUaos— Continued. 


Instmotkm  giyeii  to 
mothers. 


C    O   M 


I    X 


s 


-3 


i 

•&r- 
11 


Ifflkdis- 


Instmction  in  InHeuit 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  eon- 
neoted  with  Inlmt- 
weliiare  stations— 
Nomber  of  nurses. 


0) 


0) 


Winter. 


0) 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


I 


0) 


I 


3 


O 

s: 


OQ 


3 


o 
• 


■9 

a 

mm 


I 

o 


a 


>» 

;» 
o 


X 
X 


1 

2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 


X 

•X 


10 
U 


13 

18 

14 

15 
16 

17 


18 
19 

ao 

21 
22 


28 

24 
25 
25 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 

82 


83 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


5 
1 


5 
1 


(•) 


X 
X 


•2 


•2 


X 
X 


X 


»X 
X 
X 

»x 


(0   I   0) 


0) 


0) 


0) 


0) 


0) 


X 

»x 


»x 


*  Diet  kitduo  coopsrates  In  maintaining  station . 

'  Pert  time  givsn  to  foUow-up  work  of  Washington  Diet  Kitchen  Assn.  stations. 

*  Instmctian  by  physicians  on  staff. 

*  1  school  mme  wnooooperates  with  Ingmt  Welfare  Bodety;  1  nurse  for  work  among  colored  population. 
**  Speetteooopcntioo  by  board  of  health. 

n  GeoMBal  coopefation  by  physidias. 
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Table  1. — Infanl-vielfaTe  work  hy  municipal  €Md private  offendesin  dUes 

[Sign  (X)  slsnlfLes  that  some  watk  b 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

18 
14 

16 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 


31 
32 
83 
34 

35 
36 
37 

38 
39 
40 


State  and  oity. 


Agency. 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton 

Aurora 

Belleville 

Bloomington. 

Cairo 

Canton 

Champaign... 
Chicago. 


Chicago  Heights. 

Cicero 

Danville 

Decatur 


East  St.  Louis. 

Elgin 

Evanston...... 


Freeport.. 
Oalesburg. 


Jacksonville 

Joliet 

Kankakee 

La  Salle  (associated 

with  Peru  and 

Oglesby). 

Lincoln 

Mattoon 

Mollne 


Oak  Park. 
Peoria 


Qulncy. 


Municipal. 

do..... 

do..... 

do.»... 

do 

do 

do.i. 


Municipal  (division  of  child  hveiene)^. 
Infant  welfare  Society  of  Chicago,* 

104  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
Jewish  Aid  Society,  West  Side  Dis- 

pensary^l012  Maxwell  St. 
Lyinff-in  Hospital   and    Dispensary, 

1336  Newberry  Ave. 
Mary  Crane  Day  Nursery ,>  818  Gilpin 

Place. 

Olivet  Dispensary,  1500  Hudson  St 

VMtlng  Nurse  Assn.  of  Chicago,*  104 

8.  Michigan  Ave. 

Municipal 

do 

do 

do 

Woman's  Club  1 

Municipal 

do 

do 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  732  Emerson  St. 

Municipal 

do 

Galesbuig  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  City 

Hall. 

MunicipaL 

do. 

do 

Hygienic  Institute,  Department  of 

Health  for  La  Salle,  Peru,  and 

Oglesby.u 

Municipal 

do 

do 

King's  Daughters,  visiting  nurse  de- 
partment, 1539)  Third  Ave. 

Municipal  * 

do 

Visiting  Nurse  Committee,  Associated 

Charities.i  301  City  Hall. 

Child's  Welfare  Ivcague  1 

Pure  milk  dispensary  1 

Municipal 


Initot-weUure  stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


3 
21 


(•) 


3 
21 


1,089 
6,492 

928 


286 


19 


140 


166 


3 
23 

<3 


m 


(") 


Nurses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


I 


9 
24 


3 


s 


Winter. 


§ 


3 
24 


3 


6 


S3 


>  No  information  supplied. 

s  Health  department,  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  of  Chicago,  and  other  agencies  cooperate  with  Infant  Wei* 
fare  Society  of  Chicago,  under  which  all  infant-welfare  work  is  oentralued. 
I  School  nurses  employed  in  summer.    Cooperate  with  Infant  Welfare  Society  of  Chicago. 
4  3  additional  physicians  in  summer. 

•  Furnishes  headquarters  for  1  station,  maintained  by  Infant  Welfare  Society  of  Chicago. 
f  staff  of  day  nursery  available  for  this  work. 
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and  town$  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  IBIS—Coniixmed, 
being  done  in  the  field  designated.] 


1 

■  iDfcnt'Welfcre  rtattons  Conttnned. 

Instraetion  in  initot 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infuit- 
welive    stations— 
Number  of  nnises. 

Prenatal  - 
work. 

• 

1 

s 

a 
.o 

1 

1 

1 
B 

mothen. 

MOk  dis- 
pensed. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

Nurses. 

Supporting  an  obstetrical 
clinic 

11 

O  «  Ji 

Sii 

S8| 

A 

1 

55 

By   classes    and 

clubs. 

By  pamphlets,  dr- 
oulan,  etc. 

m 

i 

^ 

1 

1 

<** 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

X 
X 
X 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1      .  . 

1 

3 

:.:.:.i 

..... 1     ... 

4 

J 

X 

6 

....    1 

6 

'  1 

7 

V 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

*03 

3 

X 

X 

X 

8 

1    ^ 

g 

y 

2 

(•) 
1 

X 
X 

X 

X 

10 

1 

11 

X 

X 
X 

12 

1 

!  X 

X 

X 

X 

13 

68 

08 

14 

15 

::■••' ::::::i 

'X 
X 

1ft 

■ 

17 

• 

18 

• 

10 

• 

•X 

20 

21 

, 1 

22 

1 

1 

1 

23 

24 

25 

X 

X 

X 

1 

1 

X 

20 

27 

•X 

'X 

X 

28 

•••... ■--•-•• 

20 

X 

X 

# 

X 

X 

80 

1 

1 

81 

•  •  «     *  * 

82 

X 

33 

X       X 

X 

X 

X 

3 

X 

X 

84 

/%          /\ 

85 

•X 

38 

37 

38 

80 

40 

r  Limited. 

•  Work  reported.   Detailed  Informatioo  not  available. 

*  A  oooTM  of  baby  conferenoesheld  in  summer  of  1014. 
u  Oeneral  cooperation  by  physicians. 

u  Larmly  supported  by  private  c^fts. 
K  Health  department  physicians. 
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Table  1. — Infcmt^welffcare  work  by  municipal  and  private  agencies  in  ciHet 

[Bign  ( X )  signifies  tbst  some  work  is 


State  and  city. 

Agency. 

InliBnt-welfiffe  stations. 

Num- 
ber. 

Infants  under  1  year  cared 
for  previous  year. 

• 

s 

i 

Nurses. 

• 

1 
1 

1 

Bum- 
mer. 

Winter. 

• 

1 

•*> 
t 

• 

• 

• 

1 

njJNois— oontinned. 
Rockford 

Mxmidpal 

2 

3 

Rocif  Twiand...  - .  -  -  -  r 

Visiting  nurse  depariment,  PubUc 

Welfare  Assn.,  116  S.  Wyman  St. 
Municipal. 

1 
1 

1 

36 
56' 

1 
1 

3 
2 

a    •    •    • 

1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

4 
6 

RnrinfffieldT  T  -  - 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  West  End  Set- 
tlement House. 
Vnnf^pa!. .  

6 

Btreator 

do* 

T 

WankemMi. ......,-  -  - 

do. 

* 

8 

INDIANA. 

Anderson. ...  T 

MUTllcfpAl .' 

•...■•• 

- 

9 

East  Chicago 

do.1 

}^ 

•  •  •  • 

(«) 

■  • » • 

1 

10 
11 

Elkhart 

Welfare  Association 

Municipal 

•    ■   •  • 

•  •  •  • 

12 

Elwo6d 

...iTdo.... :.:...:::.:.:.: 

13 

Eyansyllle 

do 

14 
15 

Fort  Wayne .... 

Gary 

Babies'  Mflk  Fund  Assn.  of  EvansvlUe. 
MTipfcHpAi 

1 

1 

532 

7 

2 

«    ■   •   • 

2 

•  •  •  « 

16 

First  I^esbyterian  Church 

1 

•  •  •  • 

85 

12 

1 

4 

17 

MunMpftl. .' 

18 

Hammond .....  ^ ... . 

...!^o.^v. ::..;.::.:::::.: 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

*  «  •  • 

19 

do.» 

20 

Indianapolis 

JeflersoavUle. 

Kokomo 

Local  Council  of  Women,i  335  W.  Ma- 
tilda St. 
Municipal. . ,  t  r 

21 

>i 

4 
2 

«1,352 

5 
2 

5 

•  •  •  • 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 

22 
23 

24 

Children's  Aid  Assn. .  City  Hall 

Bethany  Social  Center  and  Flumer 

House. 
Municipal' • 

25 

...?!do.v7. : :;:.. 

26 

liafiiyette 

do. » 

27 

Laporte 

Flower  Mission « 

28 

Municipal 

29 

T.'OKMWlK'rt T ,  T . 

...™o.^v. :::.:::::::::::::: 

30 

Mf^Hon. T  -  r  X  -  - 

Red  Cross  Assn.  of  Cass  County,  Ma- 
sonic Temple. 
Municipal * 

81 

82 

MfnhigATi  City 

...!^o.v7. :...:::::.. 

83 

mi"1ulw^va  .  r. . .  X  - 

do 

ft 

34 

Hnnde 

do 

35 

New  Albany 

do 

36 

Peru 

do.« 

37 

Richmond 

do '. 

38 

South  Bend. 

Terre  Haute 

Vlncennes 

Visiting   Nurse  Assn.,   Commeicial 

Club  rooms. 
Municipal 

39 

40 
41 

Children's  Free  Dispensary  and  Hos- 
pital, 1031  W.  Division  St. 

Vfeiting  Nurse  Assn.  of  South  Bend,* 
219  Jefferson  Bldg. 

M\in*cipftl 

2 

1 

129 

6 

Tl 

•  •  •  ■ 

1 

•  •  ■  • 

42 

43 

Terre  tiaute  Social  Settlement,*  29 

N.  First  St. 
Municipal 

44 

a  •  •  ■ 

■  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  a 

•  •  •  ■ 

■  •  •  • 

•   •    V   « 

•  •  •  • 

1  Work  reported.    Detafled  information  not  available. 

*  No  information  supplied. 

*  Under  5  years  of  age. 

*  Deliverea  by  milk  committee  to  home,  upon  orders. 
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and  toums  hanng  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  iPi^^— Continued, 
being  done  in  the  field  designated.] 


Influit-weUbre  stYtions^-Continued. 

Instruction  in  infant 
hygiene   in   homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  Infiint- 
welfiire     stations— 
Nnmber  of  nurses. 

Prenatal 
work. 

f 

1 
S 

3 

i 

a 
1 

I 

a 

1 

1 

Instroctlon  giren  to 
mothsfs. 

Milkdis- 
pensed. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

Norses. 

5 

r 
1 

OQ 

By  conferences  of 
doctors,  mothers, 
and  nurses. 

u  ^ 

By    classes    and 
clubs. 

By  pamphlets,  cir- 
culars, etc. 

6 

• 

1 

i 

A4 

• 

1 

i 

1 

»x 
»x 

X 

1 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

2 
2 

X 

2 

X 

4 

5 

• 

'.y..\.v. 

6 

• 

1 

X 

X 
X 

7 

- 

« 

8 

X 

(») 

(») 

1 

1 

X 

f  ® 

• 

s'? 

12 

»x 
"x" 

13 

X 

X 

X 

X 

14 

15 

X 

X 

••••*" 

X 

X 

X 

1A 

X 

"x" 

X 

»x 
»x 

X 

17 

X 

X 

X 

2 

0) 

6 
2 

1R 

(0 

•10 

r.i 

0) 

(0 
0) 

19 

X 
X 

20 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

{22 
23 

•••■•• 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

24 

1 

X 

»x 

25 

26 

1     *  ■ 

27 

t 

»x 

X 

28 

29 

1 

1 

1 

30 

1 

X 

•X 

31 

1 

1 

32 

, 

1 

33 

' 

34 

35 

* 

3A 

1 

X 

»x 

37 

1 

1 

I 

X 

38 

■  •  >  •  • 

39 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

40 

41 

X 

42 

43 

1 

44 

•  School  nurses. 

•  Limited. 

T  Services  of  two  untrained  workers. 


36248*^—16 4 
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Table  X.—Ivfanl-vxifare  work  by  muntetpoZ  and  privaU  agenda  in  eilif 

[BKn  (X)  HgDinM  tbat  wmt  work  !■ 


mnM 

W_| 

C*J*rR.pld> 

^s&srsr'"'^""^' 

h 

' 

(') 

» 

' 

' 

i^rffit!**-'^''- 

' 

'■ 

tM 

'I 

* 

* 

Dn  Uo^  Vbitbg  Nun*  Ai^,  iis 

" 

94 

" 

* 

1 

Ctno  Oordo  Comily  vlalUiic  nuraa. 

CllyHsll. 

unau. 

I: 

M 

' 

Toptka  pDbtlc  Bwlth  Nunlng  Aisn., 

WIcUW. 

I  Work  nmoiUd,    DutaUad  InfomiBtlan  not  *nilab)a. 

>  Wotk  dlsconUnutd  Norcmbcr,  1011.     To  ba  resuoud  t 

'  N  a  iDlonnatloi)  sappUad. 

I  el  piiyiicluis  coop«nMil  daring  the  7a>r. 


n  luwly  oiguilud  Sod&l  SwviM  Lngua. 
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and  towns  having  a  population  in  1910  oflOfiOO  omd  over,  19i5— Continued, 
bdnc  done  in  the  field  dwrfgneted.] 


Inlaat-welfBre  statioos— Continued. 


Instroetlon  Ki^en  to 


w^ 


:i 


o  3 


1 

« 

■^ 

i'S 

hlets 

29 

Pig 

•§■3 

g-l 

p*o 

IfOkdJb- 
peosed. 


"S 

» 


Instroctlon  in  infant 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nnrses  not  con- 
nected with  infisnt- 
weUare  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


1 


Winter. 


1 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


I 
I 


QQ 


S 


3 

a 

o 

a 


X 


X 
X 


{ 


1 

2 
3 


6 
6 

7 
8 

10 
II 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


X 
X 


»1 


X  ^.• 


1 


M 
1 


4 

'a 


X 
X 


»x 


X 


X 


2 
3 


X 
X 


X 


I 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
84 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 


X 
X 
X 
>X 
X 


I 


•  Under  supervision  of  Des  Moines  Visiting  Nurse  Assn. 
•Situated  m  "model  cottage"  of  Roadside  Settlement, 
f  School  nurse. 

*  With  State  assistance  in  salary  of  inspector. 


X 
>X 
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Table  l.—In/arU'^velfaTeviorkbyn 


icipal  and  privaU  agenda  in  eilitM 

lB\ga  (X)  BlgnMM  that  sonw  vork  is 


State  and  cU7. 

Ag«n<T. 

it 

r 

^ 

NUTBM. 

ea 

!? 

w.». 

i 

i 

i 

1 

1 

•«™«- 

^ 

"" 

1 

' 

3fe.^u.^-"-^ 

* 

* 

ta 

7 

* 

• 

I') 

(') 

719 

« 

8 

B 

%"?S.r^-"~ 

' 

' 

W7 

3 

'1 

" 

3U 

Uotbsrs'  Relief  SxMy,  112a  Uadlsm 

V 

" 

MBiTlaiid  Assn.  tor  Hlud j  and  Pravsn- 
tiou  o[  Inlaut  UorUtltv  (Babies' 
MtlkFi.ndAssn.l,10E.CayetWSl. 

■3 

.«« 

■ 

■' 

s 

u'    .. 

H«e«rstown 

MuntelpaL 

3H 

t  avBibbU. 

jc  inippOTt«d  br  medlial  department  ol  the  UnlTwdty  of  Lou 
Uated  with  Anurkaa  Red  Crosi  Toirn  and  Country  Nurstni 
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and  tovms  hamjig  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  i975— Continued, 
being  done  In  the  field  designated.] 


Infuit-weltev  stations— Continued. 


iMtrnction  given  to 
motheis. 


•  dSe 


ti  I 


oa 


25 


I* 


Hilk  dis- 
pensed. 


•8 


Instruction  in  infEUit 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  in&nt- 
welfare  stations— 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


I 


1 


Winter. 


I 


I 

A4 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


I 


I 

A4 


5 

I. 

1 

& 

OQ 


o 

hi 
o 


I 
S 


o 


a 
g 


I 


»x 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 


29 
30 

31 

32 
33 


34 
35 
36 
37 


38 


•X 


X 


X 
X 


X 


I    i; 


6 


»X 

»X 

X 

»x 

X 


»x 


1 
'1 


»x 
x 


X 


X 
X 


14 


•  Appropriation  made  by  dty  toward  support  of  Child  Welfare  Association. 

•  Number  not  supplied. 

7  City  fumiaiiM  salary  of  nurse  for  Edward  Hasan  Dispensary,  milk  station. 
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Table  1. — Infant-welfare  work  by  municipal  and  private  agencies  in  cities 

[Sign  (X)  siKiiiflM  that  some  work  is 


1 
2 
3 

4 

6 
6 
7 
8 

0 
10 

11 

12 
13 

U 

16 

16 
17 

18 

19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 

26 

26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 


State  and  city. 


MASaACHUSXTTS. 


Adams.... 
Arlington. 
Attleboro 


Beverly. 
Boston.. 


Brockton. 
Brookline. 


Cambridge. 


Ageiu^. 


Municipal! 

....do.\7. ; 

....do 

Attleboro  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society, 
124  Pleasant  St. 

Municipal 

Beverly  Hospital,*  Herrick  St 

Municipal  (division  of  child  hygiene) . . 

Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  24  McLean 
Bt« 

Children's  Hospital,^  Huntington  Ave. 

Denison  House.  Boston  College  Settle- 
ment,* 93  Tyier  St. 

Cottage  Place  Day  Nursery,*  1040  Co- 
lumbus Ave.,  Roxbury. 

Dorchester  House,*  7  Gordon  Place 

Elisabeth  Peabody  House,*  367  Charles 
St. 

Infants'  Hospital,  social  service  de- 
partment, 55  Van  Dyke  St. 

Instructive  District  Nursing  Assn.,* 
661  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Lincoln  House,*  80  Emerald  St 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  social 
service  department,  Blossom  St. 

Massachusetts  Homeopathic  Hospital, 
82  E.  Concord  St. 

Maverick  Dispensary,  18  Chelsea  St., 
East  Boston. 

Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Assn.,  26  Ben- 
net  St.  • 

Milk  Fund,  55  Van  Dyke  St 

Neighborhood  House,*  62  Hale  St 

North  End  Union,*  20  Parmenter  St . .. 

Peter  Brent  Brlgham  Hospital,  26 
Charter  St. 

Roxbury  Neighborhood  House,*  858 
Albany  St. 

South  Bay  Union,*  640  Harrison  Ave. . 

South  End  House,"  43  East  Canton  St. 

Woman's  Municipal  League,  200  Bea- 
con St. 

Municipal" 

Brockton  Visiting  Nuise  Assn 

Municipal 

Brooklme  Friendly  Society,  Union 


Buildhig. 
;ipal.. 


Munlcii 

Neighborhood  House,  Moore  St , 

Cambridge  Visiting  Nuidng  Assn.,  35 
Blgelow  St. 


Infuit-weUsre  stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


I 
E 

E 

s 

CD 


(*) 
(») 


12 


I 


(•) 
(•) 


li 


It 

I 


•143 
134 


12 


(*)    (•) 


(•) 


} 


} 


4,007 


1 


8 


Nurses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


3 
1 


13 


200 


135 
66 


&4 


Whiter. 


I 


A* 


17 


3 
1 


1 
1 


14 


1  No  information  supplied. 

*  Nurses  employed  wnen  necessary. 

s  Work  reportea.  Detailed  information  not  available.  . 

*  Out-patient  nursing  work  done  by  Instructive  Disixict  Nursing  Assn. 

*  Give  quarters  for  infant-welfare  station  malntafned  by  Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Assn. 

*  Supply  nurses  for  pregnancy  clinic  of  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital. 
T  Feeding  clinic. 

>  Number  visited  bv  social  service  worker. 

*  In  cooperation  with  Woman's  MuiUdpal  League.   Nurses  supplied  by  Instructive  District  Nursing 
Assn. 
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and  toums  having  a  population  in  1910  oflOflOO  and  over,  1915—ContiavLed, 
btbtg  done  in  tb«  field  designated.] 


Infut-welltfe  statkms— Contlnned. 


Instcuctkm  giveif  to 
mothen. 


J I 
Is*" 

£3 


28 


£^ 


9 


I 


n 


^ 


P 


Milk  dis- 
pensed. 


9 

"3 


"S 

s 


Instruction  in  inilant 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nuises  not  con- 
nected with  in&nt- 
welCure  stations— 
Number  of  nurses. 


Prenatal 
work. 


Stunmer. 


I 


Winter. 


I 


1 

Ph 


Nurses. 


I 

♦a 


I 
1 


I 

9 
I 

O 


a 

Xi 


1 
2 
3 

4 

6 
7 
8 

9 
10 

11 

12 
13 

14 

15 

16 
17 

18 

19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

26 
27 
28 

\30 
81 
32 


3 


«X 

"x 


15 


(«) 


(•) 
15 


(•) 


(•) 


15 
1 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


•X 

"x 


2 


(•) 


(•) 


8 


X 
X 


X 

x 


2 
4 


2 
3 


X 


(10) 


X 
•X 

(M) 


X 
X 

X 

X 


(") 


(") 


(") 
(") 


(") 


(") 


X 
X 


»x 

X 


X 
X 


X  • 
X 


X 
X 


"X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


{; 


33 
34 
35 


"Farmerly  canled  on  in  oooperatloKi  with  Peter  Brent  Brigham  Hospital  and  Instructive  District 
Work  transferred  to  management  of  Woman's  Munidnal  Leaeue. 
classes  for  instruction  of  mothers  in  baby  hygime. 


Nonmg 
uMa 


ains  3  presnazicy  clinics  in  cooperation  with  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  the  Maverick  Dis- 


pansHT,  the  Peter  Brent  Brigham  Hospital,  and  the  Neighborhood  House,  Cambridge.    Nurses  supplied 
by  Insinictive  District  Nuisine  Assn. 

^  W(Mk  of  Brockton  ICHk  ana  Baby  Hygiene  Assn.  taken  over  by  health  department. 

*«  Work  recently  organised. 

>*  Between  mothers  and  nurses. 

'•In  ooopecaaim  wltli  Woman's  Hmikipal  Leagney  Boston. 
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Table  1. — InforUrwelfare  work  by  munieipdl  and  private  agencies  in  citieM 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  that  some  work  is 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

7 
8 

0 
10 
11 
12 


13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
28 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 

83 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 


State  and  city. 


MASSACHUSETTS— 

oontiniied. 


Chelsea.. 
Chioopee. 
Clinton.. 
Everett.. 


Fall  River. 


Fitchburg... 
Framingham. 


Gardner. . , 
Qloooester. 

Qreenfleld. 


Haverhill. 
Holyoke. . 


Lawrence. 


Leominster 
Lowell 


Lynn.. 
Kalden. 


Marlboroogh. 
Medford 


Melrose. 


Agency. 


Mimicipal 

do.VT. 

do 

do 

Instructive  District  Nursing  Assn., 
8  Forest  Ave. 

Municipal 

District  Nursixu;  AswL,  374  Anawan  St. 

Union  Hospital,  social  service  depart- 
ment, 538  Prospect  St. 

Municipal 

Visiting  Nursing  Assn.,  336  Main  St. . . 

Municipal 

The  Framingham  Nursing,  Relief,  and 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Assn.,  South 
Framingham. 

Municipal. 

Associated  Charities 

Municipal 

Gloucester  DistrlctNunring  Asm.,  City 

Municipal 

Mothers' Club  « '. 

Greenfield  Vidthig  Nurse  Assn.,  17 

Federal  St. 

Municipal 

do.VT 

Holyoke  Inftmt  Hygiene  Assn.,  84 

SargeantSt. 

Municipal 

Sanitary  Milk  Committee,  31  Jackson 

St. 

Lawrence  City  Mission 

Munlclpalio 

do 

Lowell  Guild,  17  Dutton  St 

Municipal 


D^  Nursery  Assn.  (baby  clinic),  73 
som  St. 


Blossom 

Municipal 

Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Society,  84 
Linden  Ave. 

Municipal 

do.\7 

Medford  Vlsltfaig    Nurse  Assn.,    14 
Salem  St. 

Municipal : 

Meh-ose  Hospital 

Methuen I  Municipal 

Milford I do 


Inlmt-wellBre  statkms.  . 


Num- 
ber. 


E 
E 

00 


}■ 


(») 


Y 


3 


1 
3 


}■ 


I 


8 


(•) 


•8 


1 
'3 


4 


Pi 

IS 


788 


343 


125 


200 

'iii' 


(") 


g 


6 


•  2 


2 

"i 


(") 


Norses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


8 


»2 


3 
"2 


1 

A4 


Whiter, 


8 


»2 


2 

'2* 


I 


>  Supplied  by  R.  B.  Frost  General  Hospital. 

s  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available. 

*  City  employs  nurse  of  Instructive  District  Nursing  Assn.  for  care  of  eyes  of  newborn  iniiuits. 

*  in  cooperation  with  District  Nursing  Assn. 

*  Services  of  district  nurse  secured  when  necessary. 

e  5  drug-store  substations  to  which  milk  is  sent  for  distribution. 
'  1  assistant  and  1  helper,  with  salary. 


TABULAE  STATEMENT  OF   INFANT- WELPAEE   WOEK. 
and  town*  haviiig  a  populationin  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  I9i5— Contanned. 

bains  don*  Id  Uia  Hold  dMliDkUd.] 


hnlnna   Id    homM 

Ttlhrs      ■Utlona— 
NumbM  cf  DonM. 

■sr 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

I 
1 

1 

i 

1 

1  ^— «E£r-'° 

ussr 

BiuUiHir. 

w.». 

NUIMS. 

9| 

! 

1 

■1 

1 

II 

i 
ll 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

J 

,j 

1 

,j 

,j 

X 

X 
X 

I 

I 

•ss 

3 

3 

3 

a 

X 

X 

X 

•10 

X 

1 

J 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

, 

, 

I 

m 

^\t 

...... 

...;. 

X 

X 

X 
X 



m 

{•) 

X 

\ 

X 

X 

X 

" 

1 

X 

n 

X 

•X 

X 

X 

is 

X 

x" 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3 

X 

•X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

»x 

s 

3 

'■ 

X 

X 

(i 

•  BtaX  oat  by  board  at  hMHh. 
u  No  liiEEnnatlan  hippUmL 
u  Cmm  ■rar^wrtad  to  Lomll  Onlld  mmM. 


TABULAB  STATEMENT   OF   INFANT-WELFABE   WOBK. 

Tabls  1. — InfatUr^Mlfare  work  hy  mumnpol  and  privatt  agmeUt  in  cit 
[Sign  (X)  BlenUM  lb«t  MBM  warl 


•WELFIIE  VOIK« 


oT 


ii-^*^^ 


f     :i 


•      '5      =         5 

:^       >  8      t 

t::  --    ?!    -r' 


s 
T 


»"«  rr    ^       )»        ^         •  -^  -^  ,fc.  ...         *      »      ^  ^^r 


•  I 


f 

4 
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Tablb  1. — Infomtrwlfare  work  by  municipal  and  private  agencies  in  cities 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  that  some  work  Is 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 

6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 


13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
13 
19 

20 
21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

81 
32 

83 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 


State  and  city. 


MASSACHVSBTTS— 

oontinued. 


Chelsea.. 
Chioopee. 
Clinton.. 
Everett. . 


Fall  River. 


Fitchburg. . . 
Framingham. 


Gardner. . 
Gloooester. 

Greenfield. 


Haverhill. 
Holyoke. . 


Lawrence. 


Leominster 
Lowell 


Lynn.. 
Maiden. 


Marlborooeh. 
Medford 


Melrose. 


Agtaiey. 


Municipal 

do 

do 

do 

Instructive  District  Nursing  Assn., 
8  Forest  Ave. 

Municipal 

District  Nursing  Assn.,  374  Anawan  St. 

Union  Hospital,  social  service  depart- 
ment, 538  Prospect  St. 

Municipal 

Visiting  Nuising  Assn..  336  Main  St. . . 

Municipal 

The  Framingham  Nursing,  Relief,  and 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Assn.,  South 
Framingham. 

Municipal. 

Associated  Charities 

Municipal 

Gloucester  DistrictNursing  Assn.,  City 

Municipal 

Mothers' Club  « '. 

Greenfield  Visithig  Nurse  Assn.,  17 

Federal  St. 

Municipal 

do 

Holyoke  Infimt  Hygiene  Assn.,  84 

Sargeant  St. 

Municipal 

Sanitary  Milk  Committee,  31  Jackson 

St. 

Lawrence  City  Mission 

Municipal" 

do 

Lowell  Guild,  17  Dutton  St 

Municipal 

Day  Nurserv  Assn.  (baby  clinic),  73 

Blossom  St. 

Municipal 

Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Society,  84 

Linden  Ave. 

Municipal .• 

do 

Medford  Visitbig    Nurse  Assn.,    14 

Salem  St. 

Municipal 

Melrose  Hospital 

Municipal 

....do 


Inflmt-weUure  statkuis.  . 


Num- 
ber. 


^ 


OQ 


} 


(«) 


} 


•3 


1 
■3 


8 


(•) 


•8 


1 
3 


^1 
IS 


788 


343 


125 


200 

iii 


(») 


6 


■  2 


2 

i 


(») 


Nurses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


I 


8 


'2 


3 
'2 


1 


Winter. 


8 


T2 


a 
'2 


Methuen 

MlUord 

1  Supplied  by  R.  6.  Frost  General  Hospital. 

s  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available. 

*  City  employs  nurse  of  Instructive  District  Nursing  Assn.  for  oara  of  eyes  of  newborn  infieknts. 

*  In  cooperation  with  District  Nursing  Assn. 

*  Services  of  district  nurse  secured  when  necessary. 

e  5  drug-store  substations  to  which  milk  is  sent  for  distribation. 
'  1  assistant  and  l  helper,  with  salary. 


s 

■*» 
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and  tounu  having  a  papulation  in  19 10  of  10,000  and  over,  i9i5— Continued, 
bdns  donein  the  fi^d  designated.) 


Inluil-wellwe  stetJons— Continned. 


Instraetion  in  infimt 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infiuit- 
weUure  stationa— 
Number  of  nurses. 


Prenatal 
work. 


Instruction  given  to 
mothflrs. 


G  a  B 
aqa 


i3« 


25 


I 

!l 

•go 


Milkdi»- 
pensed. 


II 


i 


I 


Summer. 


2 
2 


Winter. 

— r 


I 


.... 
**2 


1 
2 


3 
1 


I 


Nurses. 


2 
2 


.... 
"2 


1 
2 


8 
1 


M-3 


(I4 


>1 


«10 


(») 


8 


1 
1 


s 


•3 
8 


I 


I 


I 

o 


a 


X 

•X 

X 

X 
X 


X 


X 


X 
X 

X 
X 


X 

«x 

X 
X 


X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


1 

2 
8 
4 

5 

6 
7 
9 

9 
10 
U 
12 


fl8 

15 
10 

17 
18 
19 


20 
21 
22 

28 

24 

25 
20 
27 
28 
20 


81 
82 


84 
85 

/ao 

\87 
88 


•X 


X 


"X 


2 
2 


2 
2 


■  4  in  summer. 

•  Sent  oat  by  board  of  health. 
M  No  information  supplied, 
u  Casts  are  reported  to  Lowell  Guild  nurses. 
u  Servloes  of  tuberculosis  nurse  available  for  this  work  when 
u  Coopsration  with  family  physidan. 
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Table  1. — InfanJtrwdfare  work  by  muniei'pdl  and  private  agencies  in  citie$ 

(Sign  ( X )  signifies  that  some  work  is 


■ 
State  and  dty. 

Agfincj.    ' 

Intent-weUure  stations. 

Num- 
ber. 

Infants  under  1  year  cared 
for  previous  year. 

• 

Nurses. 

• 

1 

s 

• 

Sum- 
mer. 

Winter. 

■ 

i 

• 

1 

• 

1 
1 

1 

MAJSSACHT7SBTTS— 

continued. 
New  Bedford 

Newburyport 

Newton 

• 

MitnWml 

2 

Instrucilve  Nursing  Assn.,  302  Coffin 

Bldg. 
MY1Tl1<3pAl 

3 

«  •  •  • 

357 

3 

11 

9 

.... 

4 

do.* -I 

A 

North  Adams 

Northampton 

Peabody 

Newton  District  Nundng  Aam.,^  New- 
ton Hoepital. 
Municipal 

A 

7 

Visiting  Nurse  Aid  Assn.,  8  Spring  St. 

8 

Municipal .'...."...  .T 

0 

District  Nurse  Assn ^ . . 

10 

Municipal*..... '... 

11 

T>Htffflf^Td 

do!T! 

12 

Plymouth 

do 

13 

Quijicy 

do.» 

14 

Revere 

do 

15 

gatomx 

do 

1 

•  •  ^% 

>553 

(*) 

2 

16 

Somerville 

District  Nurse  Committee  of  Woman's 

Friend  Society,  12  Elm  St.- 
MuTifclpAl. .      

17 

18 

Southbridge 

Somerville  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  1 
Webster  St. 

Ml1Tli<4pAl.  ,  , 

19 

20 

1 
Springfield 

Southbridge  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  18 

Marcy  St. 
Munidpal 

(») 

(«) 

21 

22 

Taunton 

Baby  l^eeding  Assn. ,'  613  Main  St 

.».. 

23 

District  Nurse  Assn., >  6134  Main  St . . . 

24 

Municipal 

2A 

Wakefield 

do.! 

2A 

Wfrlthi^Tn 

Vlsitins  Nurse  Assn..  5  Avon  St 

27 

Municipal 

28 

Watertown ' 

Walthfun  District    Nursing    Assn., 

MahiSt. 
Municipal  * 

20 

30 

Webster 

.....do...... 

31 

Westfleld 

District  nurse,  S.  Slater  &  Sons,  Inc.^ . . . 

32 

Municipal 

33 

Weymouth 

Westfleld  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  13 

Broad  St. 
Municipal 

34 

85 

Wlnthrop 

Weymouth  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  178 

Pleasant  St.  SW. 
Municipal 

3ff 

37 

Wobum 

do 

38 

Worcester 

do 

39 

MXCHIOAN. 

Adrian. 

Clean  Milk  Stations  Committee  • 

Woroester  Society  for  District  Nursing, 
27  Elm  St. 

Municipal 

7 



477 

14 

M 

40 

41 

42 

Alpena 

Associated  Charities,  Lenawee  County 

43 

Bank  Bldg. 
Municipal 

■  «  •  • 

....  ....... 

«  •  •  • 

■  «  •  • 

•  «  •  • 

1  No  information  supplied. 

s  Work  reported.    Detailed  Information  not  available. 

•  Under  2  years  of  age. 

<  Oeneral  cooperation  by  physicians. 
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and  Umm»  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  1915 — Continued. 
btbig  done  in  tlie  Sold  designated.] 


Intent-weltee  stetioos— Continued. 


Instniotion  glTen  to 
mothers. 


ilsl 

XT)  a 


Ob 


55 


9 


•3^ 


I 


HUkdi»- 
penaed. 


Instruction  In  inluit 
hyg;iene  in  homes 
by  nunes  not  oon- 
neeted  with  infant- 
weltere  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Bummer. 


s 


n 


c 

I 


A* 


Winter. 


1 

8 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


1 

Ai 


8. 


I 


•s. 
si 

r 
I 

OQ 


.O 


1 
I 

o 


a" 


X 
X 


1 
2 

3 

4 
6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

34 
36 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


41 
42 

43 


(•) 


(«) 


(«) 


2 


(*) 


(«) 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 

"x 
'«x 

X 


2 


1 
8 


2 

i* 


«X 
X 


8 


3 


X 

•X 

X 


X 
X 


2 

i" 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


X 

X 


X 
•X 
X 


*  Nurses  fbmished  br  Waltham  District  Nursing  Assn 

*  Exeoutiye  oflicer  of  board  of  health  acts  as  chairman. 
'  4  helpers. 

*  Seryioes  of  10  general  ylsiting  nurses  available  when 
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Taslb  l.^li^ani-vxljare  work  by  munitijxd  and  private  agenaa  in  c^in 


tOCBltiUX omtd. 

Ktgr*^::::: : 

°s«'.'«sgK:-"'"''"* 

UnDldpiiffdjUhiD  of  miuit  waUut) 

Babln'IUlkFuiid,BMBni9li8t 

Chlld«i'»  Free  Ko^tal,  Bt.  Anldm 

1, 

i 

1,113 

liSM 

; 

•a 

•i 

3 

» 

IW 

gai 

s 
u 

s 

I 

• 

..:. 

OnndBapida 

Clliilcfarliilaiit  FMllDg,  D.  A.  Bind- 

ISM.-'™-'""— 

K.hnu«o. 

obaolcSts. 

• 

' 

(') 

' 

' 

' 

EUuiuoo   cWii   improTiment 

.saa""."'-"*: 

*wr-^^-*^-'^ 

VblgigSme  A^,  iOl  Houaton  At». 

J' 

' 

so 

(•) 

1 

1 

^&^.?ir«fts^8?/'- '^ 

unnnsoTA. 

gSSSM-^ESi^-l'iSgS^- 

1 

£! 

s 

B 

3 

3 

3 

Vl^jTNa^Aiea.,  12a  &  Bn^d'si: 

Intat  ^(Uu*  Boclrty,  8S  PlynwuOi 

* 

* 

m 

B 

* 

* 

•  Dm  tMWd  ot  bwlUi  cUnlM. 


•  Wotk  Taported.    DMslltd 


dDitanutt 


bcMTd  oTliMlth. 
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andtounu  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  /975— Oontmued. 
being  don*  in  Uw  field  designated.] 


Inluit-welfue  stations— Continued. 


Instruction  given  to 
motbera. 


I 


I 

ill! 
Is 


X 
X 


Or 

'J 


I 


X 
X 
X 


J4 

o 


• 


II 


MUkdii. 


I 


I 
I 


Instniotlon  in  Infant 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nones  not  con- 
nected with  infant- 
welfare  stations— 
Nomber  of  nnrses. 


Snmmer. 


3 


25 


I 


Winter. 


2 
5 


1 


26 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


1 
4 


10 
5 
2 

26 


I 


Si 
I 


X 


•5 
8 


I 

O 


I 

s 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


3 

a 

o 


X 
X 


1 

2 

3 

4 
6 


6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14 


X 


X 
X 


i 


16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

31 
22 

28 
24 
26 
26 

27 
28 
ISO 
[30 
31 
32 
38 

34 
36 
36 


37 
38 


40 
41 
42 


1 
2 


1 
1 


X 
X 

X 
X 


•X 
X 


X 
X 

X 


X 

»x 


«x 


X 
X 


x 
x 


X 
X 


(*) 


0) 


(*) 


0) 


X 
X 


X        X 


B  Number  not  supplied. 

•  Those  on  staff  of  Haekley  Hospital. 


4 

Limited 
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Table  1. — Infofnt-'welfare  work  by  mumdpdl  and  private  affeneies  in  cUies 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  that  some  work  is 


1 
2 
3 

4 

6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 

30 


31 

32 
33 
34 
35 


36 
37 
38 


State  and  city. 


Agency. 


lOMNSsoTA— oontd. 

St.  Cloud 

St.  PauL 


Stillwater. 
Virginia... 
Winona... 


IfTWg.'WfFn. 

Hattiesburg 

Jackson 

Meridian 

Natchex 

Vicksburg 


loaaouBi. 


Hannibal 

Jefferson  City. 

Joplin 

Kansas  City.. 


Moberly.. 
St.  Joseph. 


St.  Louis. 


Sedalla 

Springfield. 

Webb  City. 


MONTANA. 


Anaconda., 
Billings... 
Butte , 


MonlclpoL ■ 

.....do 

St.  Paul  Baby  Welfare  Assn.,  Wilder 
Bldg. 

Municipal 

....do 

....do 

Margaret  Simpson  Home 


Municipal. 

do 

....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 


Municipal. 


.do. 
.do. 


Municipal  (division  of  child  hygiene). . 
Institutional  Church  of  North  End, 

milk  station,  1115  Charlotte  St. 

Minute  Circle,  1518  Spruce  Ave 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  Club 

Swope  Settlement 

Visithig  Nurse  Assn.,<  115  Charlotte  St. 

Municipal 

do.\7. 

Baby  Welfare  Assn.  .T  2307  S.  Sixth  St . . 
St.  Joseph  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,!*  220 

N.  Ninth  St. 
Municipal. 


Baby  Welfare  Assn.,"  Vanol  Bldg. . . . . 

Kingdom  House,  1033  S.  Eighth  St. . . . 

St.  Louis  Pure  Milk  Commission,^* 
1726  N.  Thirteenth  St. 

Social  service  department,  Washing- 
ton University  Hospital  and  the  St. 
Louis  Children's  Hospital,  Euclid 
and  Kinrahi^wav. 

St.  Ix>uis  Visiting  ifSfurse  A8sn.,is  3906 
Olive  St. 

Municipal 

do 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  Court  House 

Municipal 


Municipal. 

....do 

....do 


InCuit^welJiBre  stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


•5 

1 

1 
1 
1 


2 
"1 

1*7 


I 


675 


•5 
1 

1 
1 
1 


2 
"1 

14  7 


130 
150 


311 


140 
Ml,026 

(«) 


77 


6 


Noises. 


Sum- 
mer. 


2 
1 

1 

3 


•1 


2 

3 

12 

i«5 


(*) 


I 

A4 


Winter. 


I 


3 
1 
2 

"1 


1 
1 

1 
1 


2 
1 
2 

I'l 


1  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available. 

s  No  information  supplied. 

>  3  for  white  babies:  2  for  colored  babies. 

« Number  not  supplied. 

B  Special  herd  kept  to  supply  milk  to  clinic  babies. 

•  Supervise  the  nurses  of  North  End  and  Minute  Circle  milk  stations  and  clinics. 
V  City  appropriated  $500  toward  expenses  of  Baby  Welfare  Assn. 

•  Employ  nurses  of  St.  Joseph  Visiting  Nurse  Am.  for  this  work. 

•  In  addition,  3  specialists. 
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and  tovnii  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  1915 — Ck)ntiiiued. 
being  done  in  the  field  designated.] 


1 
1 

1 

Instruction  in  infant 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infsnt- 
welfsre    stations— 
Number  of  nurses. 

• 

Prenatal 
work. 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

>* 

1 

Instroetion  glTsn  to 
mothers. 

1 

IClIkdls. 
pensed. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

Nurses. 

Supporting  an  obstetrical 
dinic. 

1 
1 

In   the  if  own 
homes  by  nurses. 

1 

Jl 

>% 

By  pamphlets,  cir- 
.    oulars,  etc. 

a 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

■♦a 

1 

1 

1 
1 

• 

1 

•*• 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

X 

a 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3 

4 

5 

»x 

A 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

g 

' 

X 

»x 

9 

I ^ 

..,,.,1 

10 

11 

12 

X 

• 

13 

"••■•• 

14 

X 
X 

15 

X 

X 
X 

V 

X 

"x" 

X 

16 

X 

X 

•X 
X 

1 
1 

17 

X 

18 

X        X 

19 

X       X 

X 

1 

20 

21 

'... 

22 

•X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

23 

X 

y 

X 

X 

X 

X 

■■**"* 

1 

2 

X 

24 

(") 

(") 

(") 

(») 

2S 

26 

X 

X 
X 
y 

X 
X 
X 

27 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

•    ••••• 

•  •• "  * 

1 

X 

2& 

X 

29 

1 

1 

****** 
10 

X 

X 

90 

' 

81 

* 

32 

»x 

33 

X        X 

X 

2 

2 

X 

34 

35 

»x 

X 
X 

36 

***** 

37 

:::::;  :::;::i:::::i 

38 

''Ineooperatloa  with  Baby  Welfiue  Assn. 

"  Nomber  of  nurses  not  available. 

"  St  Lonls  VisitiDg  Nurse  Assn.  supplies  nurses  for  Baby  Wellisre  Asn.  and  St.  Louis  Pure  MUk  Com- 
BiiiBioa. 

"  Opersted  by  St.  liouis  Pure  ICilk  Commission. 

uin  tddition,  1  infant  feeding  and  instructiye  clinic  at  Kingdom  House  and  9  pure-milk  distributing 
lUtions. 

u  Nnmber  leoaiTlng  mJlk  at  stations;  number  enrolled,  1,807. 

"  Total  Bomber,  induding  physicians  firom  hospitals,  25. 

^  la  additioa,  1  social  worker  and  many  volunteera. 
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Tablb  1. — Ivfa/nJtr^Delffare  work  by  munUipai  and  private  agencies  in  cities 

[Sign  (X)  signifles  that  some  work  is 


1 
2 
8 


4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 


10 


11 
12 

13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 


26 
25 

27 
28 

29 
30 
31 

32 
33 


State  and  city. 


MOKTANA— OOntd. 


Great  Falls. 

Helena 

liissoola... 


NKBSASKA. 


Grand  Islaiid. 
Lincoln 


Omaha ■ 

Soath  Omaha 

NEVADA. 

Reno 

MEW  HAMPSmBE. 

Berlin. 


Concord. 


Dover. 


Keene 

Laoonia 

Manchester . 


Nashua 

Portsmouth. 


NEW  JEBSET. 

AsburyPark.... 


Atlantic  City. 


Bayomie. . . 
Bloomfleld. 


Bridgeton.. 


Agency. 


Infant-weUue  stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


s 


HuniohMl. 

.....do.... 

....do.... 


Municipal. 


.do.' 


Charity  Organisation  Society ,<    228 
S.  Tenth  St. 

MunidpaL 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn. ,  408  City  HaU. .. . 
Municipal 


MunidpaL. 


Municipal 

Berlin  Instructive  District  Nursing 

Fund. 

Municipal 

Concord  District  Nursing  Assn.,  Room 

5,  City  HaU. 

Municipal ■ 

District  Nurse  Assn.>  171  Central  Ave, 
Municipal 


I 


*^  9 


Nurses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


I 


Winter 


I 


.do.^ 
.do.». 


Manchester  District  Nursing  Assn., 
Beech  and  Merrimac  Sts. 

Infant  Aid  Assn.,»  118  Central  St 

Municipal 

do 

Portsmouth  District  Nursing  Assn., 
'  29Burkitt8t. 


MunidpaL.: 

Day  Nursery  of  Child  Weli^ffe  Assn., 
11/ 


1 
3 


35 


300 
256 


8 


(•) 


907  Sewall  Ave. 

Municipal 

Organised  Charities,  223  Guarantee 
Trust  Bldg. 

Municipal 

do 

League  for  Friendly  Service,'  36  Broad 
St. 

Municipal « 

City  Nurse  Committee,'  106  E.  Com- 
merce St. 

^  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available. 
>  City  makes  appropriation  toward  maintenance  of  nurse. 
*  Classes  held  in  Northside  Neighborhood  House. 
<  No  information  supplied. 


4 
4 


i 
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and  towns  having  a  population  in  1910  oJlOfiOO  and  over^  1915 — Continued. 
being  done  in  the  field  designated.] 


*  City  appropriates  1300  toward  expenses  of  Infant  Aid  Assn. 

'  AflUiated  with  American  Red  Cross  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service. 
■  Number  not  supplied. 


Instruction  in  infant 

• 

hygiene  in  homes 

H 

1  Iniant- welfare  stations—Continued. 

by  nuTFes  not  con- 
nected with  infant- 

Prenatal 
work. 

.9 

1 

welfare    stations— 

• 

2 

Number  of  nurses. 

i 

1 

3 

, 

8 

>> 

f* 

o 

s* 

Instruction  given  to 
mothers. 

Milk  dis- 
pensed. 

Summer. 

Whiter. 
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n 
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il 
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• 
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1 
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1 
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7 

X 

X 

8 
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a 
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X 
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X 
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13 

i 

1 

1 

14 

15 
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16 

1 
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X 
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X 
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1 
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1 
2 
3 

4 

6 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

82 

33 
34 

35 
86 
37 
38 


Table  l.^Infcmirwelfoare  work  hy  munidpal  and  private  agencies  in  eiUes 

(Sign  (X)  glgnlftw  tbat  some  work  Is 


State  and  city. 


NKW  JSB8BT— OOntd. 


Agtncy. 


Intent-welfBu-o  stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


OQ 


Camden..... 
East  Orange. 


Elisabeth. 


Oarfleld 

Hackensack.. 


HarrisGD... 
Hoboken. . 
Irvington.. 
Jersey  City. 


Kearny 

Long  Branch. 


HiUvflle.... 
IContclair.. 
Mocristown. 


Newark 

New  Bmnswlck. 
Orange 


Passaic. 


Peterson 

Perth  Amboy. 
PhilUpsburg.. 
Flfijn£dd 


Municipal  1 

Visiting  Nurse  Society, >  9  Broadway. . 

Municipal  * 

East  Orange  Aid  to  ther  Sick,*  11  N. 
Munn  Ave. 

Municipal 

Milk  statioDs,  St.  Elisabeth's  Hoe- 

£ital,«S.  Broad  St. 
iting  Nurse  Assn.,  122  Magnolia  Ave. 

Municipal 

.....do 

Children's  Belief  and  General  Welfare 

Society,  Summit  Ave. 
Municipal 


.do. 
.do.«. 


Municipal  (division  of  child  hygiene). . 

Child  Welfare  Assn." 

Municipal 

do 

Long  Branch  Visiting  Nurse  Assn., 

CItvHalL 

Municipal 

do.VT. 

do 

Central  Bureau  of  Social  Service,  27 

South  St. 

Matemitv  Fund  Assn.,  42  Elm  St 

Neighbornood  House  Assn.,*  Flagler  St. 

Municipal 

Babies^08pital,»  427  High  St 

Municipal 

Visiting  Nurses'  Assn.,  147  Bayard  St.. 

Munlcfoal  *• , 

Baby  welfare  Assn.u 


Diet  Kitchen  of  the  Oranges,"  124 
Essex  Ave. 

Visiting  Nurses'  Assn.  of  Orange  and 
West  Orange, »  24  Valley  St. 

Municipal » 

Passaic  Diet  Kitchen  Assn.,*  115  Pas- 
saic St. 

Municipal 

do 

do 

do 


1 
2 


(•) 


I 


1 
2 


ll 


212 
124 


138 


3 


1 
1 


2 
2 


3 


2 
2 


•  442 


115 


1,728 


10 
206 


U2S5 
150 


C) 


Nurses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


■ 

I 


5 

1 


C) 


7 
1 


2 
2 


8 


I 


n 


Winter. 


I 


5 

1 


C) 


MIO 


1 

2 


I 


V) 


8 


1 

i 


1 

2 


1  City  council  makes  an  appropriation  toward  expenses  of  Visiting  Nurse  Society, 
s  General  cooperation  by  physicians. 

a  Infant-welf^tre  work  of  the  East  Orange  Aid  to  the  Siok  aasumwd  by  the  health  department  Apr.  16, 
1915.   Work  dona  in  cooperation  with  that  of  the  Baby  WeU^ure  Assn.  of  the  Orangea. 

•  Joint  Milk  Committee  of  the  Oranges. 

•  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available. 

•  Partlv  supported  by  city  ftmds. 
'  Number  not  supplied. 

•  No  information  supplied. 

•  8  montltf,  from  June  15, 1914,  to  Feb.  15, 1915. 
w  School  nurses. 
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and  tounu  having  a  popukuion  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over^  1915— Kjontinued. 
bafng  done  in  tfaA  field  designated.] 


Inluil- weiftf  e  stations— Continued. 


iDstniction  given  to 
motlMrs. 


I 


8 


IPQ 


II 


e  g 


I 


•2 

•3 


Mflk  dis- 
pensed. 


i3 

Q 


I 
S 


Instruction  in  inliant 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  inliuit- 
welfare  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Prenatal 
work. 


Summer. 


I 


»4 


Winter. 


04 


Nurses. 


1 


I 


I 


I 

2 


I 

3 


(3 

I 


X 
X 


X 
X 


4 
1 


<x 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

JIO 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18. 

19 
90 
21 
22 

23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 

33 
34 

35 
36 
37 
38 


3 
1 


X 
X 


»X 


»X 
X 


(*) 


(*) 


»X 


X 
X 


X 


X 

X 


X 
X 


1 
i' 

2 


*x 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 

X 


(») 


(') 


(») 


X 
X 
X 


"X 
"X 


:: 


"  Cqepefates  with  diyislon  of  child  hygiene. 

u  Afluiated  with  Baby  Weliisre  Asan.  of  the  Oranges. 

" CsntraUiIng  agmcy  with  which  the  following  agencies  are  affiliated:  Orange  health  department,  Diet 
KitdMn  of  the  Oranges,  Visiting  Nurses'  Association  of  Orange  and  West  Orange,  the  East  Orange  Aid 
to  the  Sick,  the  South  Orange  Society  for  Lending  Comforts  to  the  Sick,  Clvio  Committee  of  the 
Woman's  Cmb. 

•«  Under  3  jrears  of  age. 

"  FinnB  lor  work  in  West  Orange  biduded  with  those  for  Orange.  Work  done  in  cooperation  with 
that  01  the  Baby  Wetlare  Assn.  of  the  Oranges. 

u  AU  of  State  department  of  health. 
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Table  1. — InfarU-welfare  ivorh  by  municipal  and  private  agencies  in  cities 

[Sign  (X )  signifies  that  some  work  is 


1 
2 


3 
4 


6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 


13 


14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

20 
27 


28 
29 
80 
31 
82 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


State  and  city. 


Agency. 


NEW  JEBSET— COntd. 

PIainfield(o(mtd)... 


South  Orange  i. 
Trenton 


Union...... 

West  Hoboken. . 
West  New  York. 
West  Orange 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquerque 

NEW  TOBK. 

Albany 


Amsterdam. 


Auburn. 
Batavia. 


Binghamton. 
Buffalo 


Cohoes. 


Coming. 


Cortland. 
Dunkirk. 
Elmira... 


Baby  Clinic  and  Day  Nursery 

Charity  Organisation  Society  of  Plain- 
field  and  North  Flainfield,  323  Bab- 
cock  Bldg. 

City  Union  of  King's  Daughters 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  324  Babcock 
Bldg. 

Society  for  Lending  Comforts  to  the 
Sick  tsoiVose  Ave. 

Municipal 

Phi  Oanmia  Epsilon  Society,  138  Al- 
len St. 

Municipal 

.....do 

do 

do 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.^ 


Municipal. 


MunlcipaL 

Central  Christian  Mothers  Union,  2 
Ash  Orove  Place. 

Municipal 

Child  Welfare  Assn.,  222  E.  Main  St. . . 

Municipal  • 

do.« 


Infant-welfore  stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


OQ 


2 


} 


Fulton. 


Geneva 

Glens  Falls. 


Child  Welliare  Assn 

Municipal 

Rfet  Room  Club,  107  Collier  St 

Municipal 

Babies'^Mllk  Dispensary  of  BufCalo, 
181  Franklin  St. 

District  Nursing  Assn.,  181  Frank- 
lin St. 

Municipal 

State  Charities  Aid  Assn.,  Cohoes 
Committee  on  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis, City  Hall. 

Municipal 

Social  Service  Society 

Municipal 

do 

do 

Elmira  Federation  for  Social  Service. . 

Municipal  • 

Women's  Auxiliary 

Women's  Civic  League 

Municipal  • 

do.:. 


2 


•1 
2 

7 


} 


} 


I 


•1 
2 
7 


Si 


1"^ 

2^ 


29 


49 


114 


209 

85 


7  82 


329 
1,589 


51 


29 


16 


(•) 


i 


3 
3 


(•) 


31 
7 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


Nurses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


§ 


3 
2 


1 
7 


»>1 


§ 


10  6 


WInt«r. 


J 


I 

Of 


10  6 


I  Population  under  10,000.   Included  in  this  table  as  having  a  part  in  the  general  plan  of  infiant-w«IfBi« 
work  in  the  Oranges. 

*  Affiliated  with  Baby  Welfare  Assn.  of  the  Oranges. 

*  Between  mothers  and  nurses. 

4  Joint  MUk  Committee  of  the  Oranges. 

&  Figures  for  work  in  West  Orange  included  with  those  for  Orange.    Work  done  in  cooperation  with 
that  o!  the  Baby  Welfare  Assn.  of  the  Oranges. 
0  No  information  supplied. 
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and  towns  having  a  population  in  1 910  of  lOflOO  and, over ^  1915 — Continued, 
being  dooA  in  the  field  designated.] 


Infuit-velfBre  station8--Gontlniied. 


Instruction  given  to 
mothers. 


OS 


5- 


i 


§1 

■3© 


Mfflc  dis- 
pensed. 


o 


Instruction  in  infont- 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infiint- 
w  el  fare  stations — 
Number  of  nurses. 


Prenatal 
work. 


Summer. 


I 


I 


Winter. 


I 


I 


Nurses. 


I 


I 


1 


i 

& 

OQ 


I 

O 


X 


X 


6 

••-I 
B 

o 
d 


2 


3 

4 


6 
7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 


13 


14 
15 


X 

X 

*X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


3 


X 
X 


X 


{ 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

26 
27 


(•) 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


13 


13 


1 
12 


"11 


"11 


17 


X 
X 
X 


X 
10  X 


X 


•X 

x 


X 

X 
X 

«x 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
1/35 
it  36 
37 
38 


X 


X 


'  Number  for  1  station;  second  station  not  opened  until  Jime,  1915. 
*  Work  renorted.    Detailed  information  not  available. 

'  Room  where  mothers  can  rest  and  feed  their  babies.    President  of  chib  weighs  and  examines  babies 
and  dvee  advice  to  mothers  and  to  expectemt  mothers.    General  cooperation  by  physicians. 
'*  Nnma  provided  by  District  Nursme  Assn. 

u  In  addltian  to  nurses  attached  to  milk  station  maintafaied  by  Babies'  Milk  Dispensary  of  Buffalo. 
It  In  addlilooy  1  sodal-servioe  worlrar  and  2  volunteer  nurses. 
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Visiting  Nurse  Afiiii.,  New  ic^kM 
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' 
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1 

34 

1 

1 
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Blxtb  St.  and  lint  Ava. 
Beth  mel  HMptta),  aocial  ntvSea 
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ii«e 

in 

s» 

(BnfflittnaMsnhO. 
Mo  Boroughs.) 

2S 

3 

3 

C36 

1 

3 

3 

38 

» 

1 

MS 

3 

e 

8 

CbunhottteSeaaDd  Lmd.eiHaiic; 

' 

' 

(") 

'^ 

^ 

^ 

Pree  On^Door  UatenHtf  Clinic,  31« 
E.  aereoty-alJth  8t. 

C) 

t") 

» 

1,M0 

.. 

« 

« 

Imuisnce  nurse.  vlaltbiE  m 


■  oarrted  on  by  CMM  WelhiO  Conunlttw  fcBmerly  dl 


buted  between  Metropolitan  Lifa 


paid  by  board  of  beoltb;  nums  eupplled  by  Ithaoa  Tabercoloels  Coiamlttee. 

Portion  of  DUIM^  time  given  to  lervlce  in  muniFliMiI  milk  atatlan  la  summer. 

Appnqirtotko  made  t^  common  council  at  ttia  city  board  paying  salary  oil  nurse  employed  by  Vlalttog 

'•-*  *— ■     M"— ^  -I-*-  kd.4  fi....  (...foij«.  -thloh  b  open  2  auBmoona  a  vock. 


NuTM  Aam.  Nun«  glvM  part  tli 

•  July,  ISM,  to  February,  ISIS. 
'  I  Khool  nurse:  1  social  worker. 

•  The  bureau  ol  ohlld  bygl^'  cooparateii 
I  Under  3  yean  o[  age. 


;h  every  private  ageucy  whose  work  it  la  any  way  touches. 
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and  towfu  having  a  population  in  1910  oflOflOO  avid  over,  1915 — Continued. 
tMlog  doM  in  tha  flald  designated.] 


Inbnt-weUtfe  stations— Continoed. 


lostruciion  given  to 
mothen. 


o  P 


a  • 

•da 


^5 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X        X 


I 


I 


n 


ti- 
ll 


X 
X 


Hilk  dis- 
pensed. 


I 


X 


X 
X 


Instruction  in  infant 
bygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infant- 
weUare  stations — 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


I 


(«) 


M200 


I 


1 

U 

(') 
*3 

1 

1 

'2 

(») 


(«) 


Winter. 


(") 


1 


2 
1 


1 
1 

(») 
»3 

1 
1 

'2 
(*) 


1 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


I 


I 


2 
1 


1 

1 

»2 


8 


50 


X 
X 


i 


d 
^1 


.o 


X 

X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


(") 


g 


I 

I 


«x 

X 
X 


«x 


X" 

«x 

X 


«x 
«x 

X 
X 
X 


1 

2 
3 
4 

6 
6 
7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

20 
27 

28 


29 


30 

31 
32 

33 

34 
35 


36 


X 
X 


X 
X 


3 


3 


»X 


1 
1 


1 
1 


u  In  fammer;  number  in  winter,  18. 
*' Sdiool  nurses. 

t*  Noms  follow  op  all  cases  reported  by  midwives. 

"Composed  of  81}  organisations  whose  work  touches  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  welltoe  of  babies. 
Acts  so  a  doarfnc  house  in  fiidlitating  cooperation  among  all  infant-welfare  agencies. 
M  Work  earriea  on  by  Fordham  Hospitd. 
"  Not  arailablefor  infants  under  1  year  of  age. 
Mia  summer;  In  winter,  1. 
*'  Betweai  motliers  and  nurses. 
»  See  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals. 
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1 
2 
3 


4 

5 


G 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 

14 

15 

16 
17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 

23 


Table  1. — Infant-welfare  work  hy  municipal  and  private  agencies  in  cities 

[Sign  ( X )  signifies  that  some  work  is 


Stato  and  city. 


Agmcy. 


NEW  YORK— COntd. 

New  York— Contd. 

( Brouxand  Manhat- 
tan Boroughs- 
Continued). 


680 


1 
1 


•518 
573 


S349 


•17 


•8 


Good  Samaritan  Dispensary,  Essex 
and  Broome  Sts. 

Oouvemeur  Hospital,  social  service 
department,  foot  of  Gouvemeur  St. 

Harlem  Hospital,  visiUng  nurse  de- 
partment,* One  hundred  and  thirty- 
sixth  St.  and  I^enox  Ave. 

Henry  Street  Settlement,  265  Henry  St. 

Lebanon  Hospital,  social  service  de- 
partment, westcnesterand  Caldwell 
Aves. 

Little  Missionaries'  Day  Nursery ,>  93 
St.  Mark's  Place. 

Madison  Square  Church  House,*  432 
Third  Ave. 

Manhattan  Maternity  and  Dispensary, 
327  E.  Sixtieth  St. 

Manhattanville  Nursery  Assn.,*  401 
W.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
seventh  St. 

Metropolitan  Hospital,  Blackwell's 
Island. 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  social  service 
department,  One  hundredth  St.  and 
Fifth  Ave. 

Nathan  Straus  Pasteurised  Milk  Lab- 
oratories, 348  E.  Thirty-second  St. 

New  York  Assn.  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  105  £. 
Twenty-second  St. 

New  York  City  Mission  Society, 
Woman's  Branch,  105  £.  Twenty- 
second  St. 

New  York  Diet  Kitchen  Assn.,  1  West' 
Ttiirty-fourth  St. 

New  York  Dispensary,  34> Spring  St.  . 

New  York  Hospital,*  8  W.  Six- 
teenth St. 

New  York  Medical  College  and  Hos- 
pital for  Women,  social  service  de- 
partment, 191  W.  One  himdred 
and  first  St. 

New  York  Milk  Committee  Health 
Center,  119  Washington  St. 

New  York  Nursery  and  Child's  Hos- 
pital, 161  W.  Sixty-first  St. 

New  York  Post  Graduate  Hospital, 
Twentieth  St.  and  Second  Ave. 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital,  visiting 
nurse  department,*  Seventieth  St. 
and  Madison  Ave. 

Recreation  Room  and  Settlement, 
186  Chrystie  St. 

1  Number  not  supplied. 

*  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available. 
■  Under  2  years  of  age. 

*  Includes  1  social  worker. 

'  Services  of  student  nurses  available. 

*  Pasteurized  milk  laboratories. 


Infant-welfare  stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


S3 


QQ 


8 

1 
1 


1 
1 


I 


8 

1 
1 


il 


ll 

PA 


4,900 
0) 


0) 
0) 


3 


3 
2 


20 
1 


1 

(0 


Nurses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


1 

2 


2 


•9 

1 
1 


3 

0) 


I 

Pi 


Winter. 


I 


1 
2 


M 

Pi 


2 


■9 

1 
1 


( 


3 

0    0) 


0) 
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and  towns  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  1915 — (Continued. 
being  done  in  the  field  designated.] 


Infiuit>weUare  stations— Continued. 


Lastmction  given  to 
mothers. 


I 


I 


Milk  dis- 
pensed. 


I 


X 


Instruction  in  infant 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infant- 
weliare  stations — 
Number  of  nurses. 


Sununer. 


I 


Winter. 


I 


I 
1 

Pk 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


S 

^3 


(>) 


I 

■♦J 


(») 


1 

I 

si 


OQ 


a 


I 


I 


d 


1 

2 
3 


4 

6 


6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 

14 

15 

16 
17 

18 

10 
20 
21 
22 

23 


X 
X 


X 
X 


<2 


(•) 


«2 


(») 


«2 


»  X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


6 


X 


13 
12 


13 
12 


X 
X 


X 
X 


13 
12 

8 


10  1 


X 


3 

0) 


•" 


*  Petwowii  physiciEkos  and  mothers  only. 

•  In  addition,  9  matrons  and  7  assistant  matrons.    Some  assistance  by  health-department  nurses  in 


•  Work  with  children  is  simply  in  connection  with  wards  and  clinics  of  the  hospital  and  is  one  branch 
of  tb0  soda!  service  department. 
»  Womao  physician  who  cooperates  with  New  York  Diet  Kitchen  Assn. 
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Tablk  l.—Ii\fimt-vieyanv>orkl/ymuKUiptdandprivaUageiuie$inett<ea 
[Sign  (XJ  elgniflea  that  aome  work  i> 


Btata  and  city. 

mw  TORI— oaitd. 

New  York-Contd. 
<BriMiandManbat- 

fBrooUyn  Bwough) 

Agency. 

In&ntveltarsiUtknB. 

"s- 

1 
w 

It 

Nmsee. 

i 

Stun- 

w„». 

1 
1 

1 
s 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Rlvardale  Health  League,  IM  Rlvtr- 
dale  Ave.,  RlT«nblii. 

tIrthSt.              '^' 
Bloane  Hoq>ital  lor  Women,  wclal 

and  Tantfi  Ave. 

Brooklyn  Hospital,  nodal  sarrlca  de- 
partment. Do  Kalb  Ave.  and  Ray- 
Brooklyn  BnrcBuot  Charities,  dlitrlct 
bomSt. 

^ 

1 

.. 

., 

Little   Italy   Nalghborbood    House,! 
Long  I^d  (^lege  Hospital,'  Heniy 
Stf  Chriilopher's  Hospital  tor  Babies, 

B.  Third  St. 

1? 

1 

..■ 

i 

'■; 

s 

1 

.... 

iSi^--" 

^T^v:''-:EEEE:^ 

1 

1' 
V) 

(') 

O 

<•) 

1 

.101 

m 

(') 

<■) 

... 

as 

Oto^  VlslUng  Nurse  Assn.,  4S7  N. 

On™ 

MetropSlUnLifalnmrance  Co.,  vlait- 

1; 

; 

C) 

o 

I 

1 

1 

I 

w 

AssodaSd    Chiirfties,    inlantWdtore 

ii^^r- 

SSSsr^::;::: 

= 

' 

(<) 

* 

' 

1  Work  nported.    Detailed  ln[aniiatl<m  not  available. 

>  Assists  nurses  in  health  department  ataUon  In  Qisenpoint  In 

>  OsiunI  coopeiatlon  by  phyiidans. 


ig  PoUsh  mothm. 
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and  towns  hoping  a  pojndaHon  in  19 10  of  10,000  and  aver,  19 1& — Continued. 
btiof  don*  in  tha  field  designated.] 


I 


Infuit-wttllBn  stations— Continued. 


Instruction  given  to 
mothers. 


E 


-I 

M>0 


"3  o 


II 


ICfflc  dis- 
pensed. 


.3 


I 
^ 


Instniction  in  infant 
hygioie  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infant- 
weliare  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


1 
1 


Winter. 


Pk 


1 
1 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


I 


1 
1 


r 


I 


I 

I 


8 
4 

6 
6 

7 
8 


3 


33 


33 


28 


10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 

X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


0) 
X 


0) 
X 
X 


»x 

X 
X 


24 
25 
26 
27 

(28 

t 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


0) 


0) 


•  Number  not  supplied. 

•  From  Oct.  1, 1914,  to  Apr.  27, 1915. 

•  From  July  27, 1914,  to  Apr.  27, 1915. 


X 
X 


tabulab  Statement  6t  1Kfant-wel?a&e  wobe. 

Table  1. — InfmU-vielJare  vxtrk  by  municipal  and  private  agenda  in  eitiet 


1 

ten 
.... 

lite 

s 

O 

tlu 

1»W0 

rtls 

I 

' 

1 

■: 

'2. 

83 

1 

3 

Sfllvay  Infant  Wei*;™  Aim.,  SOO  E. 
Vlalttag  Nu™  Assn.  ot  flyimciMe,  fill 

' 

1 

.... 

iDstra^e  Dbtrirt  Nuiita*  Aam., 

UUm 

Babv  Walbie  Commltln  of  Utlno, 

,±S?-^ 

3 

3 

"• 

8 

* 

.3 

Bumm  o(  CbviUea  and  SoelK;  lor 

Sr^;'::'."^^:;::!: 

1 

45 

I 

1 

WhlW  PtaliH  Nursing  Abii.,«B  Hun- 

,iiaa' 

}' 

. 

'1,0B7 

H 

* 

.... 

* 

Houpltsl.'""*^                          ' 

NOKTB  CAHOLIHA. 

r™.«^~sssr 

1 

1 

» 

3 

....     . 

dfipartnwnt,  WhHc  Oak  Milk 

... 

NOBTH  BAKOTA. 

A»pol^  Cbsilttea  of  Fi^,  City 
wSSipal 
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and  towns  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  191  & — Continued, 
being  done  in  the  field  designated.] 


Inluit-welfare  8tBtioiiis-0>ntiiraed. 


Instractlon  given  to 
mothers. 


Milkdis. 
penaed. 


Instractlon  in  infant 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infcmt- 
welfiire  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


•O  M 


X 
X 


d  • 
o  § 

■58 


X 

X 


1 


n 


I 


S 


I 


I 


Winter. 


J 


I 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


I 


I 


8 


-i 


o  . 

I" 


OQ 


3 


.a 

o 

i 


X 


I 


2 


.a 


ft 
ft 

3 


§ 


1 

2 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 

10 
11 

12 
13 

14 

ri5 


16 
17 
18 
19 

r20 

22 


23 
24 

25 

26 
27 
28 
29 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


12 


2 

5 

•8 

1 


3 


12 


12 


«X 
*X 


X 
X 
X 


•X 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


(») 


(») 


X 
X 


•X 


X 
X 


X     { 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


1 


2 
1 


2 
1 


»X 


X 
»X 


36 
37 

38 
39 


•  SanpUss-milk  for  mnnlcipal  stations,  furnishes  physicians  for  clinics,  organises  Little  Mothers'  Leagues. 
'  Under  2  years  of  age. 

*  AlBUited  with  AmeriOBn  Red  Cross  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service.    Work  reported.    Detailed 
ioloaaation  not  aTaflable. 
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Table  1. — Infantrwelfare  work  by  munidpcd  and  private  agencies  in  eUies 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  t  hat  some  work  is 


1 

2 


4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
14 


15 

16 
17 


18 

19 

20 

21 
22 
23 

24 

25 


26 
27 
28 

29 
90 

31 
32 
33 


State  and  city. 


omo. 


Akran. 


Alliance... 
Ashtabula. 
Bellaire.... 
Cambr^e. 


Canton 

Chillicothe. 


Cincinnati. 


Cleveland. 


Columbus. 


Dayton. 


East  Liverpool. 

Elyria 

Flndlay 


Agency. 


Municipal 

George  T.  Perkins  Visiting  Nurse 
Assum  209  South  High  St. 

Mary  Day  Nursery ,>^  Central  Ofiice 
BIdg. 

Municipal « 

do 

do 

do 

Public  Health  League,  Room  8, 1.  O. 
O.  F.  Bldg. 

Municipal 

do 

Associated  Charities 

Ross  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  So- 
ciety, 121  w.  Main  St. 

Municipal  (child  hygiene  division) 

Children's  Clinic  of  the  Ohlo-Mlaml 
MedioalCollege,«McMlckenand  Elm 
Sts. 

Hospital  Social  Service  Assn.,  Cincin- 
nati Hospital. 

Jewish  Settlement  • 

Maternity  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,'  220  W.  Seventh 

Union  Bethel  Settlement,  501 E .  Third 

St. 
Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  of  Cincinnati, 

220  W.  Seventh  St. 
Municipal  Cbureau  of  child  hygiene), 

2500  £.  Thirty-fifth  St. 

Babies'  Dispenairy  and  Hospital 

Maternity  Hospital,^  3735  Cedar  Ave  . . 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  6606  Carnegie 

Ave.  S£. 
Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  of  Cleveland,  612 

St.  Clair  Ave.  NE. 
Western  Reserve  Maternity  Dispen- 
sary (lakeside  Hospital),  3509  E. 

Thirty-fifth  St.  SE. 
Municipal 


Infant-welfare  stations. 


Nump 
ber. 


QQ 


I 


4 

i! 


9 


Nuzaes. 


Sum- 
mer. 


(«) 


9 
2 


(") 


(») 


(I) 


758 
657 


Instructive  District  Nursing  Assn 

West  Side  Social  CenterT'  511  W. 

Broad  St. 

Municipal 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  127  S.  Ludlow 

St. 

Municipal 

....do.V. 

....do 


1- 


(•) 


16 


6  {    6 


1 


(») 


I 


I 


11 
14 


(•) 


6,525 


•2 


•14 
4 


1022 


1,105  ;    5 


"1,528 


6 


U38 


11 


»12 


Winter. 


« 

a 


I 


38 


11 


1*10 


.  1  No  information  supplied. 

*  Work  reported.    Detailed  hiformatlon  not  available, 
s  School  nurses. 

*  Cooperates  closely  with  Maternity  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  supplies  nursing 
service  for  out-patient  department,  Cincinnati  HospitaL 

>  Nursing  service  supplied  by  Children's  Clinic  of  the  Ohlo-Mlaml  Medical  College. 

*  Furnishes  room  for  one  of  municipal  stations. 

*  Nurses  under  supen^on  of  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  of  Cincinnati;  cooperates  closely  with  Children's 
Clinic  of  the  Ohlo-Mlaml  Medical  College. 
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and  towru  having  a  populaHon  in  1910  oflOfiOO  and  over^  19 IS — Continued, 
betas  doM  in  the  field  designated.] 


Infiuit-welbre  stations— Continued. 


InstracUon  given  to 
mothen. 


'J 

Igsa 

I   ©e 
ia 


a  • 
eg 


;j 


i 


n 


If 

n 


Milk  dis- 
pensed. 


Instruction  in  infant 
hjrgiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infant- 
welfare  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


i 


X 


I 


Summer. 


I 


Winter. 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nuises. 


I 


I 

Pi 


I 


s: 


OD 


S 


! 


8 


^ 

o 


1 

2 
8 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
14 


»X 


«X 
X 


{ 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


(•) 


(•) 


X 
X 


16 

16 
17 


11 


11 


1 
11 

38 


X 
X 


I 


18 

10 

20 

21 
22 
23 

24 

25 


20 
27 
28 

29 
30 

31 
32 


35 

1 


0«) 

35 
1 


35 


11 


X 
X 
X 


12 


•  Number  not  supplied. 

•  Resident;  including  nonresident,  9. 
»  2  addltiooal  during  3  months. 

n  7  addltlooal  during  3  months. 

i>  By  Intemes  and  student  nurses. 

u  Prorfdes  a  room  for  one  of  the  babies'  clinics  of  the  Instructive  District  Nursing 

^  Under  2  yearn  of  age. 

•  In  addttun,  a  visiting  housekeeper  is  employed. 


X 
X 

»x 


I 
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1 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
80 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 

34 
85 

96 


87 
38 
39 
40 
41 


Table  1. — Infant-welfare  wcrh  by  municipal  and  private  agencies  in  cities 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  that  some  work  is 


State  and  dty. 


omo— continued. 
Hamilton 


Ironton... 
Lakewood. 


I^tancaster. 


Lima. 


Ixiraln 

Mansfield. 


Marietta. 
Marion.. 


Massillon.... 
Middletown. 

Newark 

Norwood 

Piqua 

Portsmouth. 
Sandusky... 
Springfield.. 


Steubenvllle. 
Tiflln... 
Toledo 


Warren 

Youngstown . 


Zanesvllle 

OKLAHOICA. 


Chickasha. 

Enid 

Guthrie... 
MoAlester. 


AgtfU^. 


Municipal 

Federated   Charitifis.i  327  S.  Second 

St. 

Municipal 

....do 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.' , 

Municipal 

Anti-Tuberculosis  Society,  140  Kim 

Bldg. 

Municipal 

Instructive  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  817 

£.  Elm  St. 

Municipal 

....do 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn 

Municipal 

do 


City  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs,  301 
S.  State  St. 

King's  Daughters 

Municipal 

.....do 

Social  Service  Bureau,  512  E .  Third  St . 

Municipal 

.....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.....do 

Babies'  Milk  Dispensary  and  Fresh  Air 
Camp,  353  E .  High  Si 

Municipal 

....do 

do 

Toledo  District  Nurse  Assn.,  1517  Mon- 
roe St. 

Municipal 

..  .do 

Youngstown  Sheet  &.  Tube  Co.,  East 
Youngstown. 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn..  102  E.  Front  St. . 

Youngstown    Hospital    Dispensary, 
Francis  St. 

MunidpaL 


mfiBnt-weUue  stations. 


Numr 
ber. 


^ 


OQ 


■ 


I 


Municipal. 

....do.\7I 

.....do 

.....do 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.i . 


2 


3 
1 


}• 


I 


1 


1^ 

1 


b 
•e 


28 


»8 


110 


'244 
300 


(•) 


1 
2 


Nurses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


I 


1 


15 


Winter. 


I 


I 
I 


15 


>  No  information  supplied. 

*  Work  conducted  by  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  of  Cleveland. 

s  Between  mothers  and  nurses. 

« Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available. 
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and  towns  Juwing  a  popxUation  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over^  1915 — Continued, 
being  done  in  the  field  designated .] 


Infant-welfiire  stations— Continued. 

Instruction  In  infant 
hygiene  in   homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infont- 
welfEtre    stations — 
Number  of  nurses. 

Prenatal 
work. 

1 

• 

1 

1 

S 

1 

o 

• 

ex 

S 
g 

I 

Instmctlon  ^iven  to 
mothers. 

MUkdis. 
pensed. 

Sununer. 

Winter. 

Nurses. 

Supporting  an  obstetrical 
clinic. 

« 

o  g 

Ifi 

In  their  own 
homes  by  nurses. 

By    classes    and 
clubs. 

By  pamphlets,  cir- 
culars, etc. 

• 

•3 

1 
1 

1 

• 

■ 

1 

§ 
1 

1 

1 

9h 

1 

• 

X 

1 

o 

I 

-...•• 

X 
X 

3 

A 

j 

,  , 

1 

1 

R 

A 

(•) 

X 

X 

1 

X 

<X 

7 

fi 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

9 

1 

X 
X 

X 
X 

10 

1 

\12 
13 

::::::... 

14 

X 

X 

1 

X 

1 

X 

15 

ll6 
17 

'*: ::: 

X 

"x" 

18 

1 

1 

1 

X 

19 

20 

" 

21 

X 
X 
X 
X 

2? 

1 

23 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

X 
X 

24 

::::::::.:: 

?5 

X 

• 

X 

X 

26 

27 

*•••••• 

«x 

X 
X 

28 

X 
X 

X 
X 

' 

29 

X         X 

• 

12 

X 

30 

31 

::::::..: 

32 

1... 

1 

8 

1 
8 

X 

33 

j 

7 

[34 
35 

X 

7IA 

" 

37 

X 

38 

39 

X 

40 

1 

' 

'"        "\ 

!!!!!!  \V.... 

41 

B  From  Apr.  1  to  Jtme  30, 1915. 
*  Number  not  supplied. 
f  From  Jan.  1  to  Apr.  1, 191& 


36248'' — 16 e 
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1 
2 
3 

4 
5 


6 
7 


8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
29 


31 
32 
83 
34 
35 
36 
37 

38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 


Table  l.^Tr^ani^welfare  work  hy  municipal  and  private  agencies  in  cities 

|8ign  (X)  signifies  that  some  work  is 


State  and  city. 


Agency. 


Inliknt-welhra  stations. 


Nam- 
ber. 


OKLAHOMA— OOntd. 

Muskogee 

Oklahoma  City 


Shawnee. 
Tulsa 


OBSGON. 


Portland. 
Salem.... 


PKNNSTLVAMIA. 


AUentown, 
Altoona... 


Beaver  Falls. 
Bethlehem... 

Braddock 

Bradibrd 

Butler 


Carbondale. 
Carlisle 


Carnegie 

Chambersburg. 

Chester 

Coatesville 

Columbia 

Connellsville.. 

Dubois 

Dunmore 

Duouesne 

Easton 


Erie. 


Farrell>.... 
Oreensburg. 
Hanisburg. 


Haxleton. 


Homestead. 
Johnstown. 


Lancaster, 
Lebanon.. 


Municipal 

.....do.\7. 

Provident  Assn.^. 

Municipal 

.....do 


Municipal. 
do.... 


Municipal 

do.\7. 

Bast  Side  Sunshine  Sodaty,  507  Second 

Municipal 

!!;!!doiiii!;*!j;;j!;;!!!;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 

do 

do 

Women's  Industrial  Club 

Municipal 

do.\7 

do 

do 

do.i 

do 

do.i 

do 

do 

do 

do.t 

do 

St.  John's  Lutheran  Church,  330  Ferry 

Municipal 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  522  German  St . . 

MunidpaL 

.....do.^TT 

do 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  1100  Oreen  St. . . 

Municipal 

United  Charities  of  Hasleton,  17  8.' 
Wyoming  St. 

Municipal 

...dcVT. 

Associated  Charities  of  Greater  Johns- 
town, 3  Hannan  Bldg. 

Cambria  County  Civic  Club 

Municipal 

do.VT. 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  City  HaU 


I 


li 


If 

I 


240 


(*) 


40 


g 


I 


(*) 


Nurses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


I 


I 


Winter. 


w 

I 


t: 


>  No  information  supplied. 

s  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available. 

*  Additioiul  nurses  employed  from  time  to  tim9. 

*  Number  not  supplied. 


TABULAB   STATEMENT  OF   INFANT-WELFAEE   WORK, 
and  toima  Aotrtn^  a  popuiatum  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  J9I,?— Continued. 

b»lag  dona  la  the  flald  dnlgOBtBd.] 


tnhot-watJ 

Inslmctlc 
mot 

II 
a" 

11 

X 

X 

1 

(>) 

p) 

^ 

' 

' 

• 

1 

1 

' 

1 

X 

X 

x- 

X 

..'.! 

..... 

•  1 

i 

^ 

I 

J.. 

1 

I 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

> 

' 

' 

' 

•s 

^ 

X 

X 

^ 

' 

I 

1 

X 

l><{«nmai«]f  Asrtcaltun,  11*7,  i9l3. 
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Tablx  l.^Infanl-wfl/are  work 


'.'pal  and  private  ageneiea  in  cities 

[Sign  <X)>lEiilfi«  that  soma  work  b 


3tat«uiddt;. 

Agiocj. 

Nam- 
b«T. 

1 

1 

»^. 

S; 

winter. 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
i 

SZST 

Visiting  Niiise  Assn.,  691  Hightood 

MountCarmel 

Vbttlng  Nurse  Assn.,'  31S  UlnM  Ave. 

North  Braddock.... 

swisiarss'A'ir'- 

M 

•4 

{') 

(') 

18 

18 

20 

Henry  PhJppBlmtltute.n  BevBnthaiid 

Childnm'9  Hcsplul,  social  service  de- 

C^anltj  House,"  1S30  B.  Second 
Daugloa  HosplUl,  soclBl  mrvlce  de- 

Eplscopal  riospltal  social  service  de- 
partment. Front  St.  and  Lehtgh  Ave 

Franttord  Hospital,  social  service  de- 
Dartmant,  rrankrord  aod  Wakellng 

Ft  lends'  Neighborhood  Qui  Id , »  Fourth 
and  Oreen  Sts. 

department.  Fifteenth  and  Race  Sta. 
Howard  Hospital,  social  service  de- 
parlment,  Broad  and  Catherine  Sis. 

:j 

.'.i 

289 

I 

■  3 

*a 

.... 

..; 

1 

(■) 

J 

• 

• 

C) 

(") 

(■•) 

Work  reported.    Detilled 

Limited.    By  volunteer  lu^pBcuiia. 

No  Information  supplied 

PraphrlBCtlc  clinics.    Held  once  a  week  in  winter 

Originally  oonducled  as  an  esperlmenl  by  tbt 

Centrallziiigaeencj,  com posMot  organisation 


Ijaby  work. 
and  omitructlve 


—  .  part  of  the  school  curricuhi 

erested  In  the  care  olbabies  and  children,  aud  h) 
and  the  formuhition  of  a  comprehensive  program 


Formerly  the  Child  Hygiene  Committee.    As  reorganlred.  Its  purpose  Is  actively  to  advance,  by  original 
1  obstructive  methods,  the  beat  Interests  of  babies  and  children  m  rhiladeljAia. 
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and  towns  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  1915 — Continued, 
being  done  in  the  field  designated.] 


Infuit-welCAre  stations— Continued. 


Instruction  given  to 


il. 

ill 

■BS5 


o  U 

•eg 
25 


il 

o 

OB  9 
P.O 


MUk  dis- 
pensed. 


.S 

Q 


s 

I 


Instruction  in  infant 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con< 
nected  with  infant- 
welfare  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Snminer. 


I 


Winter. 


(^ 


Prenatal 
work. 


Norses. 


(4 


A4 


I 

I, 

9] 

a 

I 

A 
CQ 


u 

^ 

s 


4A 

s 

9 


9 


I 


■ai4 

Pi 


a 
B 


1 


1 

2 
3 
4 
6 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 
32 

the 


2 


X 


X 
X 

«x 


18 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


(10) 

X 


(10) 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


} 


X 

{:::: 


(") 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


"1 


lei 


1 

16  1 


X 
X 
X 


6 


8 


1 
3 


X 


i 

•  Experimental  health  center. 

•  DesipMted  as  field  w<Mrker8;  in  addition,  1  stenographer,  1  interpreter,  and  1  caretaker. 

w  MiOc  not  dispensed,  but  sanitary  inspection  made  01  all  milk  shops  in  25  city  blocks  surrounding 


u  1  prophylactio.  1  "sick''  clinic. 

u  GoopsfBtes  with  Babies'  Hospital  in  prenatal  work. 

>«Stoalthcllnlo. 

M  Oenenl  nnrsing  staff. 

u  Work  in  charge  of  city  muses. 

u  Sodal  worker  wlt^  medkal  training. 
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Table  1. — Infant-welfare  work  by  municipal  and  private  agencies  in  cities 

[Sign  (X)  signifles  that  some  work  is 


1 
2 

3 

4 

6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 

14 

15 
16 

17 

18 
19 

20 
21 


22 
23 
24 

26 


State  and  city. 


PENNSTLVAIOA— 

continued. 
Philadelphia  (con.). 


PhoenlxvUie, 
Pittsburgh.., 


Agency. 


1 

1 

1 
2 


0) 
(») 

145 
SO 


»263 


0) 


400 


Jefferson  Hospital,  social  service  de- 
partment, Tenth  and  Sansom  Sts. 
Medico-Chirurgical    Hospital,  social 

service  department,  EJ^teenth  and 

Cherrv  Sts. 
Methodist    Eoiscopal   Deaconesses' 

Home,  611  Vine  St. 
Mothers'    Community    Htmse,    1401 

S.  Front  St. 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  Fifth  and  Reed  Sts. 
Osteopathic  Society,  410  S.  Ninth  St. 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  social  service 

department,*  E^ihth  and   Spruce 

Sts. 
Philadelphia  General  Hospital,  social 

service  department,  Thirty-fdurth 

and  Pine  Sts. 
Polyclinic  Hospital,  social  service  de- 

Eartmeht,«  fUghteenth  and  Lom- 
urd  Sts. 

Presbyterian  Hospital,  social  service 
department,  Tlilrty-ninth  and  Fil- 
bert Sts. 

Roosevelt  Hospital,  social  service  de- 
partment. 710  N.  Fifth  St. 

Samaritan  Hospital,  social  service  de- 
partment, 3403  N.  Broad  St. 

St.  Christopher's  Hospital  for  Chil- 
dren, social  service  department, 
Lawrence  and  Huntington  Sts. 

Southwark  Neighborhood  House « 
101  Ellsworth  St. 

Starr  Center  Assn.,  725  Lombard  St . . . 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Settle- 
ment House,  Twenty-sixth  and 
Lombard  Sts. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
social  service  department,  Thirty- 
fourth  and  Spruce  Sts. 

Visiting  Nurse  Society  of  Philadel- 

Wphia,  1340  Lombard  St. 
est     Philadelphia     Hospital     for 
Women,  social  service  department, 
4035  Parrish  St. 
Woman's  Hospital,  social  service  de- 
partment, 2137  N.  College  Ave. 
Woman's  Southern  Homeopathic  Hos- 

Eital,  social  service  department,  739 
.  Broad  St. 

Municipal  1 

Municipal  (bureau  of  child  welfare). . . 
Babies  Dispensary  of  the  Tuberculo- 
sis League,  2857  Bedford  Ave. 
Pittsburgh   Maternity    Dispensary,* 
3406  Ffith  Ave. 

1  No  information  supplied. 

s  Between  mothers  and  nunei. 

'  Oeneral  nursing  staff. 

*  Work  reported.   Detailed  Information  not  available. 

-  Under  2  years  of  age. 


Inftot-wellare  stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


GQ 


20 
2 


I 


II 

I! 


8 


Nurses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


I 


6805 
25 


C) 


7 
2 


2,771 
3,000 


1 

0) 

2 
3 


2 
3 


6 


10 
2 


1 
2 


(0 


3 
1 


(») 


(») 


15 
4 


Winter, 


s 


1 

2 


3 
1 


s 

i 


(•) 


15 
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and  towns  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  1915 — Continued, 
bainjc  doiM  in  the  field  d&aigDAUd,] 


InteDt-mBllere  stations— ContJnned. 


Iii&lf  ueUou  gtvm  to 


1 


I 


i 


X 

«x 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


i 


li 


Milk  dis- 
pensed. 


f 

^ 


Instruction  in  infant 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  inlantr 
welfare  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


1 

1 


I 


Winter. 


I 
I 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


1 
2 


! 


9] 

I 

s 


1 


1 


X 
X 


I 


X 
X 


1; 


9 


1 
2 

3 

4 

6 
6 
7 

8 


(0 


(*) 


(*) 


(*) 


0) 


(0 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


10 

11 
12 
13 

14 

15 
16 

17 

18 
19 

20 
21 


22 

23 
24 

25 


X 
X 


X 
X 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


C) 


•  1 


•  1 


(•) 
(«) 

(') 
•1 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


15 


•X 


*  Work  incidental  to  general  nursing  work. 
'  Number  not  supplied. 

*  BMal  worker. 

*  Maintains  prenatal  dlinio  in  8  difTerint  secticos  of  the  dty. 
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Table  1. — Infant-V)€lfare  work  by  municipal  arid  private  agencies  in  cities 

[Sign  (X)  signiflee  that  some  work  is 


State  and  city. 

Agency. 

1 

Infant-welfare  stations. 

4 

Num- 
ber. 

for  previous  year. 

1 

s 

1 
Nurses. 

• 

1 

Sum- 
mer. 

Wlntar. 

E 

1 

* 

1 

• 

1 

• 

a 

• 

1 

1 

PENNSYLVANIA— 

continued. 
Plttston 

Municipal 

2 

Plymouth 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  of  Plttston  and 

West  Plttston,  59i  S.  Main  St. 
Municipal 

3 

4 

Pottstown 

do 

5 

Pottsville 

do 

6 

Reading 

.do 

7 
8 

Scranton 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  4291  Walnut  St. 
Municipal 

«4 

«1 

202 

12 

6 

6 

9 

RbftmokiTi,.  ^.    ,    , . , , 

d6 

' 

10 

Sharon 

Shamokin  Visiting  Nuise  Assn.,  800 

E.  Sunbury  St. 
Municipal* 

n 

1?, 

fthenandoAh 

do.' 

13 

South  Bethlehem . . . 
Steelton.: 

do 

14 

do 

lA 

Snnhury , 

Civic  Club 

1A 

Mnnirlpnl 

17 

Unlontown 

Organized  Charity  Committee  * 

18 

MnniHpai 

' 

19 

Warren 

do. 

20 

Washington 

do 

21 

WestCfiester 

Wilkes-Bane 

do 

"  "  *  * 

22 

do .* 

■"'I 

33 
24 

Wilkinsburg 

Wiillamsport 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  40  N.  Washing- 
ton St. 
Municipal 

2 

2 

194 

(') 

6 

"e"; 

25 

do.*. 

26 

York..... 

do 

27 
28 

SHODE  I.ST.A7n). 

Central  Falls 

Cranston      (post- 
offlce,  Providence). 

Cumberland 

East  Providence 

Newport 

VLHitIng  Nurse  Assn.,  800  E.  Market  St. 
Mimicipal 

1 

1 

125 

2 

3 

•  •  ■  • 

2 

•   *  •  « 

29 

do.'. 

30 

Cranston  Anti-Tuberculosis  Assn.,  49 

Nichols  St. 
Municipal 

1 

1 

2 



2 

31 

32 

do 

33 
34 

District  Nursing  and  Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Assn.,  18  Taunton  Ave. 
Municipal 

1 

1 

(*) 

1 

•  •  *  • 

2 

■  •  •  • 

2 

35 

Pawtuckot 

Newport  Hospital,  visiting  nurse  de- 
partment. 
Municipal , , . , 

36 

87 
38 
39 

Providence 

Associated  Charities,  209  Oak  Hall. . . . 
Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  209  Oak  Hall. . . . 
Municipal  (division  of  child  hygiene). . 
Providence  District  Nursing  Assn.,  109 

Washington  St. 
Baby  Welfare  Committee  <> 

1 
1 

5 

1 

1 

5 

301 
•217 

«2,980 

2 

1 

f' 

•  *  •  ■ 
«  •  •  ■ 

•  •  ■  ■ 

•  ■  •  • 

1 
1 
2 
7 

40 
41 

Warwick 

42 

Municinal* 

43 

Warwick  Health  League,  Apponaug . . 

•  •  «  • 

■  •  •  • 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  « 

1  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available. 

*  Station  open  one  afternoon  each  week. 

*  No  information  supplied. 

« Provides  milk  for  poor  and  sick  babies.   Mothers  given  instmotioa.   No  nones. 
A  Number  not  supplied. 

*  For  period  of  8  months. 
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and  towm  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  1915 — Continued, 
bdflc  done  In  the  field  daslgnated.] 


Infant-w«lfare  statlona— Contlnned. 


InstrQctioii  giTcn  to 


ill 


o 


« 


.xa 


5| 
J2l 


I 


"3  o 


n 


i 

AC 


Instruction  In  inlant 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  Infttnt- 
weUare  stations — 
Number  of  nurses. 


Mflic  dis- 
pensed. 


I 


Summv. 


• 


I 


Winter. 


1 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


I 


I 


I 
I 

wo 

a 
I 
& 

9 
CQ 


I 

I 


o 


1 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 


28 
29 

30 

31 
32 
33 

34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 


»X 
X 


»x 


3 


X  X 

X  X 

X  1    x 

X  x 


X 
X 
X 


2 


X 
X 


'  Inchides  3  school  nones. 

*  Age  not  specified. 

'Compoeed  of  representatives  from  the  health  department,  Providenoe  District  Nursing  Assn.,  Provi- 
denoe  branch,  Congresa  d  Mothers,  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Immigration  Education  Assn..,  and  Fed- 
•ralHiU/ 
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Table  1. — InfmU-welfare  work  by  municipal  and  private  ageneiei  in  cities 

(Sign  ( X )  signifies  tbsc  some  work  is 


1 
2 


3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

8 
9 


10 
11 


13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


19 
70 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


State  and  dty. 


BBODB  ISLAND— OOQ. 

Woonaocket. 


SOUTH  CABOUNA. 


Cbarleston. 
Columbia. . 


Oreenville. 


Spartanburg 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen 

Sioux  Falls 


TBNNXaSEE. 


Chattanooga. 

Jackson 

Knoxville. . . 


Memphis 

Nashville.... 

TEXAS. 


Austin 

Beaumont. . 
Brownsville. 

Cleburne 

Dallas 


Denison. 
ElPaso. 


Fort  Worth. 


Galveston. 
Houston.. 


Laredo... 
Marshall. 


Palestine. 
Paris 


Agency. 


Municipal 

Woonaocket  Anti-Tuberculosis  Assn. 

and  District  Nursing  Assn.,  194  Main 

St. 


Municipal 

do 

Columbia  Children's  Clinic  1 

Municipal 

Children's  Charity  Circle,*  406  Arling- 
ton Ave. 

Municipal 

Health  League 


Municipal. 
do 


Municipal 

do 

do 

Child's  Free  Clinic* 

Municipal 

Associated  Charities 

Municipal  (bureau  of  inllEint  welf^).. 


Municipal 

do 

do 

do.« 

....do 

IndEmts'  Welii&re  and  Milk  Assn.  of 
Dallas,  1307  Southerstone  Life  Bldg. 

Municipal  • 

do 

Woman's  Charity  Assn.,>  406  S.  Camp- 
bell St. 

Municipal 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.* 

Municipal 

do 

Houston  Settlement  Assn.,  61  Oabel  St. 

Social  Service  Federation,  Court- 
house. 

Municipal 

do 

Civic  Club* 

Municipal 

do 


Infknt-welfare  stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


b 


OQ 


I- 


1 
1 


(») 
1 


I 


i! 


(•) 

2,309 


(•) 


1,130 


•250 


M2 

7 


8 


Nurses. 


Sum- 


I 


1 
11 


10 


I 


Winter. 


1 
5 


S 

I 


1  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available. 

s  AflUiated  with  American  Bed  Cross  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service. 

*  Services  discontinued. 

*  By  school  mine. 

*  Children  under  12  years  of  age  looeived. 
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and  towns  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  1915— Continned. 
being  done  in  the  field  designated.] 


Inlant-weUu-e  stations— Continued. 


Instmctlon  given  to 
mothers. 


Mflk  dis- 
pensed. 


■§a! 

fSis"§ 


a  • 

o  g 

-I 


3 


•3*3 


n 


ll 


9 

"3 


I 


Instmction  in  infant 
hygiene  In  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infont- 
welfare  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Prenatal 
work. 


Summer. 


s 


I 


0) 


Winter. 


B 


0) 


M 


J 


Nurses. 


I 


«i 


1 

Ai 


5 

I 


s 


g 


X 


J 

I 


I 

S 


t 


I 

I 
I 


»x 
»x 


X 

»x 


»x 


1 

2 


3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

8 
9 


10 
11 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

34 
35 
36 
37 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 


{; 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


»x 


2 


2 
2 


X 
X 


X 
X 


»x 
»x 


»x 

X 


•  Number  not  supplied. 

•  Includes  6  school  nurses. 

•  No  information  supplied. 

•  Age  not  specified. 
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Table  l.-^Infant-welfare  work  by  municipal  and  privaU  agencies  in  cities 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  that  some  work  is 


State  and  city 

Agency. 

In&nt-welfare  stations. 

{ 

- 

Nun»- 
ber. 

Infants  under  1  year  cared 
for  previous  year. 

• 

g 

A 

Nurses. 

• 

• 

1 
E 

1 

• 

1 

Sum- 
mer. 

Winter 

• 

1 

• 

1 

• 

• 

1 

TEXAS— continued. 
SanAngelo 

Municipal 

2 

San  Antonio 

do; .....:.:..::;;;:.;::::;: 

3 

flhflrman ^ . 

do.i 

4 

Temple 

do 

. 

"    "    ■     * 

. ... 

5 

Te-rftrimiia  >- . .  .  . , . 

do 

■    •    •    • 

«      •      •      V 

6 

Tyler 

do.i 

:::: 

*    •    •    • 

i 

7 

Waco 

do.» 

•    «    ■    • 

8 

UTAH. 

Ogden 

Municipal 

•    •    ■     • 

9 

S^t  Lake  City 

do 

5 

1 

(») 

•    •    •    • 

«1 

6 

•    •    «    • 

•  •  •  ■ 

1 

10 

YERUONT. 

Barre 

Neighborhood  House  1 

11 

Municipal 

12 

Burlington 

do.\ 

■    ■    ■    • 

13 
14 

Rutland 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  174  Pearl  St 

Municipal 

1 

1 

125 

•    •    •    ■ 

1 

2 

3 

B    •    •    a 
*     •    •    • 

15 

YIBOINIA. 

Alexandria 

•Missionary  Assn.,  Mead  Bldg 

•    •    •    * 

s    «    M    ■ 

16 

Municipal 

17 

Danville 

Instructive  Visiting  Nurse  Society  i ... 

1 



V    •    •     ■ 

18 

Municipal 

i""  ■ 

19 

Lynchburg 

The    lunistertng   Circle   of    King's 

Daughters,  lOlMount  Vernon  Ave. 

Wesley  House,^  Upper  St 

....... 

•    •    •    ■ 

■  •  •  « 

•  •  ■  • 

20 

* 

21 

Municipal 

22 

Newport  >  ews 

do 

«    •    w    ■ 

•    ■    •    • 

23 

Norfolk 

do 

2 

2 

(*) 

•    •    «   • 

2 

4 

•5 

«  •  ■  • 

4 

«   ■    •    « 

•5 

24 
25 

Petersburg 

King's  Daughters  Visiting  Nurse  Assn. , 

8ll  W.  Freemason  St7 
Municipal 

26 

Portsmouth 

do.f. 

■  «  •  • 

27 

•Richmond 

do 



■     •      •     B 

28 

Roanoke 

Vlsithig  Nurse  Assn.,  223  S.  Cherry  St. 

■      *     •     * 

29 

Municipal 

' 

30 

Staunton 

do.\^. : :.:.:::::::::: 

•     •     •     • 

31 

WASHINGTON. 

Aberdeen 

Community  Welfare  League 

•     ■     ■     • 

32 

Municipal 

33 

Bnlltngham 

1 

•  •  •  • 

*  •  •  « 

.... 

.... 

«     ■     •     • 

34 

Everett 

do 

•     •     •     « 

35 

North  Yakima 

Seattle 

Snohomish    County    public    health 
nurse,  county  commissioner's  office. 
Municipsa 

■  ■  •  • 

1 

36 

37 

Municipal  (child  welfare  division)  V 

1 
1 

38 
39 
40 

Deaconess  Settlemiyit,  1519  Rainier 

Ave. 
Fruit  and  Flower  Mission,  52  Cobb 

Bldg. 
King  County  public  health  nurse," 

610  Cobb  Bldg. 

1 

1 

(•) 

1 

1 



1 

•     •     •     • 

1  No  taformation  supplied. 

t  See  Texarkana,  Ark. 

>  Number  not  supplied. 

« 1  regular;  2  adaJtlooal  when  needed. 
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and  Unm$  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  if915— Ck>ntmued. 
done  in  the  field  designated.] 


Infyit-weiCtve  stations— Contlnoed. 


InstmctJon  given  to 


Milk  dis- 
pensed. 


Instruction  in  infant 
hygiene   in   homrs 

~  by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  inlant- 
welfare  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


•J  •3 


s 


ll 


Sununer. 


Winter. 


I 


a 


Prenatal 
wnrk. 


Nurses. 


I 


I 


8 

I 

I" 


OQ 


8 


I 


i 

I 


I 

o 


a 


d 

o 


U 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


8 

9 

10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


X 
X 


X 
*X 


»X 


8 


X 
X 


X 
X 

X 

•X 


{ 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 

39 

40 


7 
10 


7 
10 


5 
10 


X 
X 


X 
'  X 


*  Work  reported.   Deta&ed  information  not  available. 

*  School  nunee. 

^  Chiai^  employed  in  regulation  and  Improvement  of  boarding  homes  for  childno. 
'  AmOfmkD.  sapporto  a  mothers'  training  school. 


X 
X 
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Table  1. — Infant-welfare  work  by  municipal  and  private  agencies  in  cities 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  that  some  work  Is 


1 
2 

3 
4 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 

20 
27 
28 
29 
^30 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 
38 
39 


40 


State  and  city. 


WASHINGTON— OOntd 

Spokane 


Taooma , 

Walla  Walla. 


WKST  VIBOINIA. 


Bluefield.... 
Charleston.. 
Huntin^n. 
Martinsourg. 
Parkersburg. 
Wheeling... 


WISCONSIN. 


Appleton. 

Ashland. 

Beloit.... 


Eau  Claire. 


Fond  du  Lac. 
Green  Bay... 
Janesville 


Kenosha. 
La  Crosse. 


Madison. 


Manitowoc. 
Marinette.. 
Milwaukee. 


Oshkosh. 


Racine 

Sheboygan. 


Superior. 
Wausau. 


WYOMINO. 

Cheyenne 


Agency. 


Municipal 

Social  ^rvice  Bureau,  415  Lindelle 
Bldg. 

Municipal 

....do 


Municipal. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.»... 

do.... 


Municipal. 
.....do.... 


do 

Beloit   Visiting   Nurse   Assn.,    1400 

Fourth  St. 

Municipal 

Eau  Claire  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  308} 

S.  Barstow  St. 

Municipal 

do 

do 

Civic  League 

Municipal. , 

do 

Associated  Charities  of    La  Crosse, 

Courthouse. 

Municipal , 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  322  S.  Hamilr 

ton  SI. 

Municipal 

do 

Municipal  (child  welfare  division) 

Infant  Home  and  Hospital  1 

Milwaukee  Maternity  Hospital  and 

Free  Dispensary  Assn.,  1S29  Grand 

Ave. 

Municipal 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  81  Main  St 

Municipal , 

do 

Associated  Charities,  721  Ontario  Ave. 

Woman's  Club,  civics  committee  i 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn 

Municipal 

do 


Infant-welfare  stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


& 


OQ 


}• 


Municipal 


a 


1^ 
•a 


1 

oa 

0 

o 

00 


2,220 


Nurses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


1 

Q^ 


25 


«16 


Winter. 


I 


15 


>  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available. 

*  Nurse  partly  supported  by  private  organizations.    Names  of  orgaoizations  not  supplied, 

>  No  information  supplied. 
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and  towns  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  1915 — (Continued, 
bein;  done  in  the  field  designated.] 


I 


Infiuit-welliM'e  stations— Continued. 


Instruction  given  to 
mothers. 


"o 


« 
e 


I 


J9 


I 


I 


I 


n 


4) 


I! 


MUk  dis- 
pensed. 


S 


Instruction  in  infant 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infant- 
welfare  stations — 
Number  of  nurses. 


Prenatal 
work. 


Summtf. 


I 

Pi 


Whiter. 


I 


I 


Nurses. 


Cm 


1 
»< 


I 

.a 

i 

QQ 


I 

.a 


I 

s 


a 
.o 

M 

I 


I 

a 

a 

o 


-•A 

u 


1 

2 

3 
4 


•6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 


11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
10 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


»X 


>1 


*1 


M 


»X 

'x 


X 
X 
X 


0) 


0) 
3 


X 
X 


»X 
»X 

X 

X 
X 


{ 


X 
X 


0) 


(») 


•  1 
1 


0) 


(») 


•  1 
1 


X 

X 


X 
X 


81 
32 
33 
34 
85 
36 
37 
38 
39 


40 


*  4  school  nurses  in  addition, 

*  School  nurse. 


»X 
X 
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Table  2. — Examples  of  infant-welfare  work  in  cities  and  tovms  having  a  population  in 

1910  of  less  than  10,000,  1915. 


state  and  city. 


Alabama: 

Clanton 

Arizona: 

Jerome 

California: 

Monrovia 

Connecticut: 

Branfcrd 

Canaan 

Lime  Rock*. 


Litchfield. 
Rockvllle. 


Florida: 

Miami 

Georgia: 

La  Grange. 
Illinois: 

Kewanee... 


Ottawa. 


Winnetka. 
Kentucky: 
Bennam. . 


Fulton 

Hazard 

Maysville 

Pine  Mountain. 
Maine:  * 

Kennebunk 

Rumford 


Maryland: 

Cambridge. 
Massachusetts: 

Danvers.... 


Great  Barring- 
ton. 

Hamilton  and 
Wenham. 


Holden. 


Lancaster. 
Leicester.. 


Manchester 

Medfleld      and 
Dover. 

Middleboro 

Milton 

Needbam 

Norwood 


Pepperell. 
Rockland. 


Stoughton. 


AgsDOy* 


Chilton  County  Health  Committee  >. 


Yavapai  County  nurse  >. 
Visiting  Nurse  Assn 


Branford  Visiting  Nurse  Assn 

North  Canaan  Visiting  Nurse  Assn* . . 
Lime  Rock  and  FallsVillage  Visiting 

Nurses  Assn. 

District  Nursing  Assn.* 

Rookville  Visitmg  Nurse  Assn.,  42  Elm 

St. 


Woman's  Relief  Assn.,  218  Twelfth  St. 


La  Grange  Settlement. 


Civic    Nurse    Board    of    Kewanee 

Woman's  Club. 
Ottawa  Public  Health  nursing  organi- 

zation.s 
Relief  and  Aid  Society  of  Winnetka. . . 


Wisconsin  Steel  Co 

City  Health  and  Welfare  League  > 

Perry  County  NursingAssn." 

Mason  County  Public  Health  League  *. 
Pine  Mountain  Settlement  School 


Kennebunk  Visiting  Nurse  Assn 

Rumford    District    Nursing    Assn., 
Bank  Bldg. 


Cambridge  Visiting  Nurse  Assn. 


Danvers  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  post- 
office  box  144. 
Visiting  Nurse  Assn 


Visiting  NurseCommittee  of  Hamilton 
and  webham,  post-offloe  Union  St., 
Hamilton. 

Holden  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  post- 
office  box  107. 

Lancaster  Social  Service  Assn 

Leicester  Samaritan  Assn.,  post^fflce 
box  45. 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.> 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  of  Medfleld  and 
Dover,  post-office  box  7,  Medfleld. 

Middleboro  District  Nursing  Assn 

Milton  Visiting  Nurse  Assn 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  101  Pickering  St. 

Norwood  Civic  Assn. ,  S40  Washington 
St. 

Pepperell  District  Nurse  Assn 

Rockland  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  65 
Vernon  St. 

District  Nurse  Assn 


Infant-wdfare 
statioDs. 


Num- 
ber. 


§ 


02 


}■ 


•  1 


i 


•  1 


Nurses. 


§ 


9 
^ 


P4 


2 


Instruction 
in 

homes' — 
Number  of 

nurses. 


I 


1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

3 


(•) 


1 
1 


1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

»2 

•1 
1 


1  By  nurses  not  connected  with  infant-weHiare  stations. 

*  Affiliated  with  American  Red  Cross  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service. 

*  Nurse's  district  consists  of  2  small  villages  and  surrounding  farms, 

*  Additional  help  by  students  in  training  in  general  hospital, 
B  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available, 

9  Baby-feeding  clinic. 

7 1  additional  nurse  in  summer. 


3 

a 

s 


1 

«i 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 

2 


1 

(») 
2 
1 


i 


o 


a 

> 

»- 
O 


S 


OS  el 
I 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
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TabiaK  2.— Examples  of  infant-welfare,  work  in  cities  and  towns  having  a  population  in 

1910  of  less  than  10,000,  1915— Continued. 


state  and  city. 


Ifassachiisetts— Con. 
Swampsoott 


Walpole 

Winchendoa. 


Michigan; 

Grofise  Fointe 
Farms. 

Iron  Mountain.. 
HJnnesota: 

Faribault 

HfbbJng 

RedW&g 

Rocbesttf 

New  Hampshire: 

Lebanon 


Lisbon 

New  Jersey: 
Bemarasville. 

Dover 

Englewood — 


Fnnklin. 
Mftrtison,, 


Agency. 


Swampscott  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  6 
New  Ocean  St. 

Walpole  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  post- 
office  box  207. 

District  Nurse  Committee  of  the 
Winchendon  Woman's  Club,  142 
Fleasant  St. 

Mutual  Aid  and  Neighborhood  Club,* 

60  Oak  St. 
Pewabic  Visiting  Nurse,  406  West  £  St. 


Visiting  Nurse  Assn.* 

Municipal 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  086  Central  Ave. 
Civic  League,  406  S.  Broadway 


Lebanon  Visiting   Nurse   Assn.,  31 

High  St. 
Lisbon  District  Nursing  Assn. 


Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  of  Somerset  Hills  » 

Woman's  Civic  Club,  5  Elizabeth  St. . 

Babies     Dispensary   of   Englewood 
Hospital .  22  Van  Brunt  St. 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  41  E.  Englewood  Ave. 

Neighborhood  House ' 

Town  Improvement  Settlement  House, 
36  Main  St. 

Woman's  League,  49  Grant  St 


.District  Nursing  Assn.  of  Northern 
Westchester  County.* 


.do. 


Mount  H0U7.... 
New  York: 

Northern  West- 
ch  es t  er 
C  on  n  1 7 
territory  di- 
vided into 
thefollowing 
districts— 
Mount  Kisco. 
Bedford 
HUls,  Bed- 
ford, Pound 
Ridge,  Mid- 
dle Patent. 
Katonah, 
Golden- 
bridge, 
North  Sa- 
lem, Pordys 
Station, 
Ccoton  Falls, 
Somer  s, 
Bomers  Cen- 
ter. South 
Salem,  Cross 
River,  Lake 
Waccabuc, 
Lewisboro, 
LIncolndale. 

1  By  nnrses  not  connected  with  Infiint-weUare  stations. 
>  Additional  nuise  in  summer. 

•  Affiliated  with  American  Red  Cross  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service. 
« Woric  reported.     Deti^ed  infmnation  not  available. 

•  Rural  area,  comprising  several  small  villages  in  a  diameter  of  about  10  miles. 

•  Weekly  conlierBnce  between  mothers  and  nurses:  babies  weighed;  mothers  instructed. 
'  Number  not  supplied. 

•  Secretary  of  District  Nursing  Assn.  of  Northern  Westchester  County,  Miss  Delia  W.  Marble,  Bedford. 

36248^—16 7 


Infant-welfare 
stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


E 

CQ 


•1 
1 


I 
I 


•1 
1 


Nurses. 


(') 


^0 


C) 


Instruction 

In 

homes  1— 

Number  of 

nurses. 


i 


I 


1 

1 

«1 


1 
1 
1 

; 
1 

2 

1 


1 
1 


2 


1 
1 
1 


X 


X 


X 
X 
X 


X 


X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
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Table  2.— B'lon 

1910  of  Uia  than,  10,000.  191 

5— 

md 

tow 
inu 

ed 

«»•«, 

apa 

I 

alio 

1 

■nin 

F 

District  Nursing  Assn.  of  Northern 

1 

Briar  ClUI, 

Park  DorUi 
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'■uBylnulk: 
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Visiting  K 
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vialtliw  Nuise  Fund  lor  Daibv  and 

Viclnlt7. 117  Cbatnut  St. 
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Table  2. — Examples  of  infant-welfare  work  in  cities  and  tovons  having  a  population  in 

1910  of  less  than  10,000, 1915— Continued. 


State  and  city. 


Washington: 

Mount  Vernon. . 

Wert  Virginia: 
Clarksburg 

Honndsvllle 

Wisconsin: 

Neenah  and  Me- 

nasha. 
Rhinelander. . . 
Two  Rivers 


Agency. 


Skagit  County  public  health  nurse, 
post-office  box  683. 

CMC  Club  of  Clarksburg,  363  Mechanic 
St. 

Reynolds  Memorial  Hospital,  social- 
service  department,  Third  St. 

Visitfaig  Nurse  Assn.  of  Neenah  and 

Mentha. 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn 

Ladies  ChariUble  Assn.,  High  School 

Bldg. 


Infant-welfare 
stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


^ 


OQ 


5 


Nurses. 


I 


Instruction 

in 

homes  1 — 

Number  of 

nurses. 


I 

■4* 

3 

P<4 


S 


(») 


1 
1 


1 

1 
1 


*X 


X 
X 


1  By  nurses  not  connected  with  infant-welfare  stations. 

*  Number  not  supplied. 

*  A  Metropolitan  Insurance  nurse  aids  in  this  work. 

*  Orgimized  by  school  nurse. 

Table  3. — Milk  inspection  in  certain  cities  and  towns  having  a  population  in  1910  of 

10,000  and  trver,  1916. 


State  and  city. 


Alabama: 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

Arizona: 

Phoenix 

Tucson 

Arkansas: 

Little  Rock 

California: 

Berkeley 

Eureka 

Fresno 

Long  Beach 

Los  Angeles 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

Pomona 

Redlands 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino.. 

San  Francisco... 

San  Jose 

Santa  Barbara... 

Stockton 

Colorado: 

Colorado  Springs. 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Trinidad 


Popula- 
tion, 1910. 


132,685 
51,521 

11,134 
13,193 

45,941 

40,434 
11,845 
24,892 
17,809 
819,198 
150,174 
30,291 
10,207 
10,449 
15,212 
44,696 
12,779 
416,912 
28,946 
11,659 
23,253 

29,078 

213,381 

44,395 

10,204 


Country 
milk 

inspec- 
tion. 


X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 


Dairy  f^ms. 


Scored. 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


1  Modification  of  Department  of  Agriculture  card. 
t  Milk  depots,  but  not  grocery  and  other  stores. 


Scored  by 

card 
employed 

by  De- 
partment 
of  Agri- 
culture. 


X 
»X 


X 
X 


X 
>X 


X 


X 

»x 


stores 

selling 

mUk 

scored. 


X 
X 

•X 

X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 


X 
X 
X 


Bacterio- 
logical 
standards 
enforced. 


X 
X 


X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
(») 
X 


X 


Pasteur- 
isation 
ordi- 
nance. 


•  Notify  dairy  when  over  500,000. 
« Partial  only. 
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Table  3. — Milk  inspection  in  certain  cities  and  towns  having  a  populatUm  in  1920  of 

10,000  and  over,  191&— Continued. 


State  and  city. 


New  York— Continued. 

Mount  Vernon 

New  Rochelle 

New  York 

Newburgh 

North  Tonawanda. 

Olean 

Ossining 

Oswego 

PlattsDurg 

Poughkeepsle 

Rensselaer 

Rochester 


Saratoga  Springs. 
Schenectady 


Syracuse 

Troy 

Watertown 

White  Plains... 

Yonkers 

North  Carolina: 

Charlotte 

Durham 

Greensboro 

Wilmington 

North  Dakota: 

Fargo 

Ohio: 

Akron 

Canton 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 

East  Liverpool. 

Elyrla 

Hamilton 

Ironton 

Lakewood 

Lorain 

Mansfield 

Middletown 

Newark 

Pi(iua 

Portsmouth 

Sandusky  

Springfjeld 

Toledo 

Warren 

Zanesville 

Oklahoma: 

McAlester 

Oklahoma  City. 

Tulsa. 

Oregon: 

Portland 

Pennsylvania: 

Altoona 

Connellsvllle 

Erie 

Harrisburg 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Meadville 

Nanticoke 

New  Castle '. . . . 

Philadelphia.... 

Pittsburgh 


Popular 
tion,  1010. 


80,919 
28,867 
4,766,883 
27,805 
11,955 
14,743 
11,480 
23,368 
11,138 
27,936 
10,711 
218, 149 
12,683 
72,826 
137,249 
76,813 
26,730 
15,949 
79,803 

34,014 
18,241 
15,895 
25,748 

14,331 

69,067 

^  60,217 

363,591 

560,663 

181,511 

116,577 

20,387 

14,825 

35,279 

13,147 

15, 181 

28,883 

20,768 

13, 152 

25,404 

13,388 

23,481 

19,989 

46,921 

168,497 

11,081 

28,026 

12,954 
64,205 
18,182 

207,214 

52,127 
12,845 
66,525 
64,186 
47,227 
19,240 
12,780 
18,877 
36,280 
1,549,008 
533,905 


Country 
milk 
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tion. 


X 
X 
X 
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X 
X 
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X 
X 
X 
X 
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X 
X 
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X 
X 
X 
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X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
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X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


Dairy  farms. 


Scored. 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


X 

X 


Scored  by 
card 

emploved 
by  De- 

partment 
of  Agri- 
culture. 
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X 

»X 

X 


X 
X 


X 
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X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 

X 
X 


X 
X 


stores 

selling 

milk 

scored. 


1  Revised. 

a  Modified. 

*  Work  limited;  by  volunteer  inspectors. 
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X 
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X 
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X 
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X 
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logical 
standards 
enforced. 
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X 
X 
X 
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X 
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X 
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Table  3. — Milk  inspection  in  certain  cities  and  towns  having  a  population  in  1910  of 

lOfOOO  and  over,  i915--Continued. 


state  and  city. 


Fttusylvania— <kmtJiiiied. 

Riwlfng , 

Scranton 

Wacren. 

BluKle  Island: 

Caatral  Falls 

East  Providence 

Newport 

Fawtucket 

Providenoe 

Woonsocketi 

Sooth  Cardlna: 

Greenville 

A0Oii08S0er 

Chattanooga 

Jackson 

Knoxville. 

Mamnhig 

Kaahville 

Tezas: 

Anstin 

Beaomont 

El  Paso 

MarsbaU 

San  Antonio 

Texarkana* 

Utah: 

Ogden 

Sdt  Lake  City 

VcnnoDt: 

Barre 

Rutland 

Virimia: 

Danville 

LTncfaburs 

Newport  News 

Norfolk. 

Roanoke. 

Washington: 

Everett 

North  Yakima. 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma. 

West  Virginia: 

Wbeding 

Wisconsin: 

Appleton 

Ashland*. 

Beloit 

Madison 

Kanitowoc  ' 

Milwaokee 

Oshkosh 

Racine 

Sheboygan 

Wansau 


Popnla- 
tion,  1910 


96,071 

129,867 

11,080 

22,754 
15,808 
27,149 
51,622 
224,326 
38,125 

15,741 

44,604 

15,779 

36,346 

131, 105 

110,364 

29,860 
20,640 
39,279 
11,452 
96,614 
15,445 

25,580 
92,777 

10,734 
13,546 

19,020 
29,494 
20,205 
67,452 
34,874 

24,814 

14,082 

237,194 

104,402 

83,743 

41,641 

16,773 
11,594 
15,125 
25,531 
13,027 
373,857 
33,062 
38,002 
26,398 
16,560 


Country 
milk 

inspeiv 
tion.' 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 


X 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


Dairy  farms. 


Scored. 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


Scored  by 

card 
employed 

by  De- 
partment 
of  Agri- 
culture. 


X 
X 


*X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 

X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


Stores 

selling 

milk 

scored. 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


Bacterio- 
logical 
standards 
enforced. 


1  Limited. 

«  Figures  shown  are  for  Texarkana,  Ark.,  and  Texarkana,  Tex. 

*  Limited.   Details  not  supplied. 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 


X 
X 

X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 


X 
X 


Pasteur- 
ization 
ordi- 
nance. 


X 
X 


X 
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DETAILS   OF  THE  STATE   REQUIREMENTS   FOR   REPORTING  BABIES* 

SORE  EYES. 

[References  are  to  session  laws  unless  otherwise  spedfled.] 

Arkansas. — Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened,  discharging  eyes  of  infant  at  any  time  to 
be  reported,  within  6  hours,  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  other  person  having  charge,  to 
health  officer  or  physician.    Ruling  State  Board  of  Healthy  1913. 

California. — ^Inflamed ^  reddened,  swollen,  discharging  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks 
to  be  reported  by  physician  or  other  practitioner,  midwife,  nurse,  parent,  or  other 
person  having  charge,  within  24  hours,  to  health  officer.  Penalty,  not  more  than 
$50;  for  second  offense,  not  more  than  $100;  for  third  offense  and  thereafter,  not 
more  than  $200;  third  conviction  sufficient  cause  for  revocation  of  midwife's  or  phy- 
sician's license,  etc.    1915,  c.  724,  P-  14S1. 

Colorado. — Inflamed,  reddened,  aischarging  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks,  should 
no  physician  be  in  attendance,  to  be  reported  by  parent,  nurse,  or  other  person  in 
charge,  to  local  health  officer  or  legally  qualified  physician.  Penalty,  not  to  exceed 
$300.    Regulation  No.  28,  State  Board  of  Health,  adopted  Feb.  7, 1916. 

Connecticut. — Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks  to  be 
reported  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  attendant,  within  six  hours,  to  health  officer.  Penalty, 
not  more  than  $200.    Gen.  Stat.  1902.  8.  2535. 

District  of  Columbia. — Inflamed,  aischarging  eyes  of  newborn  child  to  be  rex>orted 
by  midwife  or  attendant  other  than  physician,  within  six  hours,  to  health  officer- 
Midwife  or  attendant  must  not  treat  disease,  renal ty,  not  more  than  $40.  EeguZa- 
tions  of  commissioners  of  August  25, 1911,  ejffective  September  27, 1911. 

Idaho. — Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened,  discharging  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks  to 
be  reported  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  othef  person  naving  charge,  within  six  hours,  to 
healtn  officer  or  physician.  Penalty,  not  more  than  $100  or  90  days,  or  both.  Rev. 
Codes,  1908,  s.  1108. 

Illinois. — Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened,  discharging  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks 
to  be  reported  by  physician,  midwife,  nurse,  parent,  etc."  within  six  hours,  to  health 
officer.    Penalty,  $10  to  $100.    1915.p.366,^ 

Indiana. — ^Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened,  discharging  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks 
to  be  reported  by  parents  or  attendant,  within  six  nours,  to  health  officer.  Penalty, 
$10  to  $50..   Bums^s  Anno.  Stat.  1914,  s.  7607d. 

Kansas. — Ophthalmia  neonatorum  to  be  reported  by  physicians.  Resolution  Stale 
Board  of  HeaUh. 

Kentucky. — ^Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened,  or  discharging  eyes  of  infant  under  30 
days  to  be  reported  by  physician,  midwife,  nurse,  parent,  within  six  hours,  to  health 
officer.  Physicians,  mid  wives,  nurses  to  be  instructed  annually  in  regard  to  recog- 
nizing and  treating  the  disease.  Penalty,  not  more  than  $100,  or,  for  persistent  failure, 
revocation  of  license.    CarrolVs  Stat.  1915,  vol.  1,  s.  2062b. 

Louisiana. — Red,  swollen,  inflamed,  discharging  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks  to  be 
reported  by  physician,  midwife,  nurse,  parent,  or  other  attendant,  within  six  hours, 
to  health  officer,  Penalty  for  first  offense,  not  more  than  $50;  for  second  offense, 
not  more  than  $100;  and  for  third  offense  and  thereafter,  not  more  than  $200  or  revo- 
cation of  physician's  or  midwife's  license.    1914,  No.  174,  P-  292. 

Maine. — Reddened,  inflamed  eyes  of  infant  under  4  weeks  to  be  reported  by  mid- 
wife, nurse,  or  person  having  charge,  at  once,  to  physician.  Penalty,  not  more  than 
$100  or  six  months.    Rev.  Stat.  1903,  c.  18,  s.  90. 

Maryland. — Reddened ^  inflamed,  swollen,  discharging  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks 
to  be  reported  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  other  attendant  than  physician,  immediately, 
to  health  officer  or  physician.  Penalty,  not  more  than  $5.  Anno.  Code,  vol.  3,  1914, 
art.  43,  s.  79. 

Massachusetts. — ^Inflamed,  swollen,  red,  discharfi;ing  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks 
to  be  reported  by  physician,  nurse,  relative,  or  other  attendant,  within  six  hours,  to 
health  officer.  Penalty,  physician,  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $200;  other,  not 
more  than  $100.  Rev.  Laws,  1902,  c.  75,  s.  49,  as  amended  1914,  c.  177;  s.  50,  as  amended 
1907,  c.  480. 

Michigan. — ^Redness,  swelling,  inflammation  or  discharge  of  eyes  of  infant  under  2 
weeks  to  be  reported  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  person  having  charge,  within  six  hours, 
to  physician.  Penalty,  not  more  than  $100  or  six  months,  or  both.  1913,  No.  123, 
p.  221. 
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iixnneiota. — ^Inflamed,  reddened,  diseased  eyes  of  infant  under  2  months  to  be 
fpforted  by  midwife,  nurse,  parent,  or  other  person  having  chaive,  within  12  hours, 
ti)  iiealth  officer.    Infraction  a  misdemeanor.    Regulation  State  Board  of  EeaUk. 

Uimsnpjn, — Inflamed,  reddened,  swollen,  discharging  eyes  of  infant,  within 
2  weeks,  to  be  reported  oy  physician,  midwife,  nurse,  relative,  ikiatemity  nome  or 
hospital,  parent,  or  other  person  in  attendance,  within  six  hours,  to  local  health 


1100,  or  not  more  than  six  months,  or  l>oth.    Rev.  Stat,  1909 ,  ss.  SSSlSSiS. 

Nebroiia. — Ophthalmia  neonatorum  classed  as  a  contagious  disease;  physician 
required  to  report  to  State  board  of  health  within  24  hours;  head  of  family  or  other 
person  to  report  to  local  bosurd  of  health.    Rules  and  Regulations,  Nov.  9,  1916. 

Sew  Hampskire. — Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened,  dischaiging  eyes  of  infant  imder  2 
reeks  to  be  reported  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  person  havlne  charge,  within  six  hours, 
to  the  board  of  health;  physicianB  to  report  within  24  hours.  Penalty,  not  more 
ihan  125.    1915,  e.  8S, 

New  Jersey. — ^Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened,  discharging  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks 
to  be  reported  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  other  attendant  than  phvHician,  within  six  hours, 
to  board  of  health.    Penalty,  $50.     Comp.  Stat.  1910,  Health,  p.  27 SS. 

Xew  Tbrl. — Inflamed,  reddened  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks  to  be  reported  by 
midwife,  nurse,  or  other  person  having  charge,  immediately,  to  health  officer  or 
ph)-8ician.  Midwife,  nurse,  etc.,  must  not  use  remedies.  Infraction  a  misdemeanor. 
cin.  Laws  1909,  e.  40,  Penal  Law,  s.  482.  Public  Health  Manual,  State  Dept.  of  Health, 
p.  Its. 

North  Carolina. — ^Inflamed,  reddened  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks  to  be  reported 
br  midwife,  nurse,  or  person  acting  as  nurse,  within  six  ^hours,  to  health  officer  or 
phvisician.    Penal^,  $5  to  $10.    1915,  c.  272. 

S'orth  Dakota. — Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened,  discharging  e^res  of  infant  under  2 
veeka  to  be  reported  by  parents  or  other  attendant  than  physician,  within  six  hours, 
to  health  officer.    Penalty,  $10  to  $50.    Comp.  Laws,  1913,  s.  3170. 

Ohio. — Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened,  discharging  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks  to  be 
reported  by  physician,  midwife,  nurse,  parent,  relative,  or  other  attendant,  etc., 
rithin  six  nours,  to  local  health  officer.  Penalty,  $50  to  $100,  and  $100  to  $300  for 
KTond  or  subsequent  offense.  Gen.  Code,  1910,  ss.  1248-1  to  1248-7  as  added  by  1915, 
p.i2].    (See  alws.  12787.) 

Orefon. — Inflamed,  swollen,  or  reddened  eyes  of  infant  imder  2  weeks  to  be  reported 
by  midwife,  nurse,  or  other  person  having  charge,  within  24  hours,  to  health  officer 
fif  physician.    Penalty,  $25  to  $100,  or  not  more  than  30  days,  or  both.    1915.  c.  210. 

Ptnnsylvania. — Inflamed  eyes  of  infant  to  be  reported  by  physician  to  health  officer 
G?  State  department  of  health.  Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened  eyes  of  infant  under  2 
weeks  to  be  reported  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  other  person  having  care  of  infant,  within 
Bx  hours,  to  healtli  omcer  or  State  department  of  health  and  physician.  Penalty, 
to  to  $100,  or  10  to  30  days,  or  both.    1913,  No.  295. 

Rhode  Island. — Inflamed,  reddened,  swollen,  discharging  eyes  of  infant  under  2 
veeks  to  be  reported  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  other  person  having  charge,  within  six 
h'ura,  to  healtn  officer  or  physician.  Penalty,  not  more  than  $100,  or  six  months, 
or  both.    Gen.  Laws  1909,  e.  343,  s.  25,  as  amended  1914,  e.  1081. 

South  Carolina. — Inflamed,  reddened  eyes  of  infant  at  any  time  after  birth  to  be 
r^offted  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  other  person  having  charge,  immediately,  to  health 
o^cer.    Penalty,  not  more  than  $25,  or  one  month,  or  both.    Crim.  Code  1912.  s.  443. 

South  Dakota. — ^Inflamed  eyes  of  infant,  within  two  months,  to  be  reported  by  mid- 
life, nurse,  parent,  or  other  person  having  charge,  within  12  hours,  to  health  officer. 
KuU  61,  Reg.  Board  of  Health,  July  25, 1913. 

Tmnessee. — Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened,  discharging  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks 
to  be  Teparted  by  nurse,  midwife,  or  other  person  having  charge,  within  six  hours,  to 
health  officer  or  physician.  Penalty,  $5  to  $100,  or  six  months,  or  both.  1915,  c.  52. 
^<ee also  1911,  e.  10.) 

Texas. — Inflamed,  reddened  eyes  of  newborn  infant  to  be  reported  by  midwife, 
inirae,  or  otiier  attendant  than  miysician,  within  12  hours,  to  health  officer  or  physi- 
dtn.    Penalty,  $10  to  $1,000.    Rev.  Civ.  Stat.  1911,  art.  4529,  as  amended  1911,  c.  95. 

Utah. — ^Inflamed,  discharging  eyes  of  newborn  infant  to  be  reported  by  physician 
or  midwife,  within  six  hours,  to  health  officer.  Penalty,  as  for  misdemeanor.  1911^ 
p.  61. 

Vermont. — ^Inflamed,  swollen,  red,  discharging  eyes  of  infant,  within  2  weeks,  to 
be  reported  by  muse,  relative,  or  otherperson  jhaviDg  chazge,  within  six  hours,  to 
bealth  oflker.    RuU  29,  StaU  board  of  Health. 
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Wiukington. — ^Red,  efwoUen,  dlBchaiging  eyes  of  intent  under  two  weeks,  to  be 
reported  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  other  person  in  charge,  immediately,  to  health  officer 
or  phyaician.    Reffulation  /State  Boaraof  EeaUh,  July  16, 191t. 

West  Virginia. — Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened^  discharging  e^es  of  infant,  to  be 
reported  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  other  person  havixig  charse,  within  six  hours,  to  local 
health  officer.  Regulation  100,  Public  Health  Council,  adopted  January  25,  1916; 
effective  April  1, 1916.    Penalty,  $10  to  $300  and  30  days.    19t5,  e.  11,  «.  3. 

Wisconrin, — ^Reddened,  swollen,  dischaiffing  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks  to  be 
reported  by  nurse,  parents,  or  other  person  having  chaige,  within  six  hours,  to  health 
officer.    Penalty,  not  more  than  $100.    Stat.  1915,  e.  66,  «.  1409cHiJ;  1409a^. 
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and  pareonftl  service.  Of  the  5,623  classified  as  in  the  latter  group, 
4.395  were  senrants  and  the  remaining  1,228  were  in  occupations 
curered  by  the  law  at  that  time  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  1915,  with  the 
oxr^^pUon  of  those  in  barber  shops  and  shoe-polishing  establishments. 

More  than  half  of  the  working  chUdren  of  the  State  in  1910  were  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  37,235  boys  and  girls  14  and  15  years  of 
ftge  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  The  three  jBrst-cIass  cities, 
Xt»w  York  City,  Buffalo,  and  Rochester,  moreover,  contained  together 
4J.l()9  working  children  of  this  age  group,  more  than  two-thirds  of  all 
thti^e  in  the  State. 

During  the  year  ended  September  30,  1914,  42,468  certificates  were 
in.ikmI  in  New  York  State. 

The  table  following  gives  certain  data  for  New  York  City  in  re- 
gard to  employment  certificates  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 


liMo.' 


Employment  cerlxficatei.  Sew  York  City,  year  ended  December  31,  1915. 


Boroagh. 


TiMclty. 


' « u<» 

« .  ttinoiid. 


Applicallons  for  certiAcetes. 


Received.  Granted. 


) 

37,131 


39,443 

18,605 

4,119 

U,225 

sm 


17,228 
3,880 

12, 749 

2,747 

527 


Total. 


2,364 

1,543 

230 

446 

134 
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Insuffi- 
cient tnl< 
tlon.2 


Kefused. 


Edtirs 
tion.2 


I    I'nder 
age. 


Boroagh. 


Applkrations  (brcertiflcatee— <*4mtinued. 
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Phyaical  Incapacity. 
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Malnii.  J 
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( 
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365  , 
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299 

33 

87 
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6 
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87 
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16 
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I    Ortifi- 
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81 
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1,555    37,252    57,434 


834 

148 

405 

09 

9 


17,719 
3,7'» 

12, 44S 

2,848 

448 


25,288 
4,928 

2^,464 

3,167 

587 


Fewer  certificates  were  issued  in  1914  than  in  1913  because  of  the 
fact  that  an  amendment  to  the  law  effective  September,  1913,  added 
completion  of  the  sixth  grade  to  the  former  requirement — ability  to 

I  StatlftSoal  report  of  dJTidon  of  employment  oartlflcatea  of  the  burean  of  child  hygiene,  department  of 
health.  New  York  City,  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31, 1916. 
»Seep.  86. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF    THE    EMPLOYMENT-CERTIFI- 
CATE SYSTEM  IN  NEW  YORK. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  child-labor  and  employment-certificate  laws  of  New  York 
State  differ  in  many  important  respects  from  those  of  Connecticut, 
described  in  the  first  report  of  this  series.  In  both  States  14  years 
is  the  mininmim  age  and  children  from  14  to  16  must  secure  certifi- 
cates before  they  can  be  employed  legally;  but  in  Connecticut  the 
law  is  State  wide  in  its  application,  whereas  in  New  York  various 
sections  are  in  force  in  cities  and  villages  of  different  sizes.  In  Con- 
necticut the  list  of  places  of  employment  covered  by  the  law  includes 
"mechanical"  establishments,  and  this  term  is  held  to  bring  under 
its  provisions  practically  all  child  laborers  except  newsboys  and 
children  employed  in  agricultiiral  pursuits  and  in  domestic  service.^ 
In  New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  different  lists  of  places  of  employ- 
ment to  which  the  law  applies  are  given  for  cities  and  villages  of 
different  sizes,  but  no  list  includes  any  general  term  which  can  be 
held  to  cover  occupations  not  specifically  mentioned.^ 

In  New  York  State  employment  certificates  issued  by  lo(;al  health 
authorities  must  be  obtained  by  children  from  14  to  16. years  of  age 
as  a  condition  of  employment: 
A.  At  any  time, 

1.  In  any  place  in  the  State  in — 

Factories.® 

M^cantile  establishments. 

Business  offices. 

Telegraph  offices. 

Restaurants. 

Hotds. 

Apartment  houses. 

Distribution  or  transmission  of  merchandise  or  mes- 
sages.^ 

>  U.  8.  Chlldrsn's  Bureau.    EmploymMtt  OMtifloate  System,  Cotnnectieut.    Bureau  pnblicatton  No.  12, 
p.  8. 

*  The  exact  application  of  the  iiiinlmum<age  and  employment  and  st^ool-record  certificate  provisions 
of  the  New  York  laws  is  discussed  in  tbe  Appendix,  pp.  Ill  to  115. 

*  Labor  Law,  sec.  70;  Education  Law,  sec.  626.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  120, 126. 

*  Education  Law,  see.  626.    Labor  Law,  sec.  162,  requires  certificates  <mly  in  places  of  3,000  inhabitants 
or  more  In  niereantile  establishments,  etc.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  126, 124. 
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A.  At  any  time — Continued. 

2.  In  cities  and  villages  having  a  population  of  3,000  or  more 

in — 

Theaters.^ 

Places  of  amusement. 

Bowling  alleys. 

Barber  shops. 

Shoe-polishing  establishments.    . 

Distribution  or  transmission  of  articles  other  than  mer- 
chandise or  messages. 

Distribution  or  sale  of  articles.' 

3.  In  first  and  second  class  cities  in — 

Any  other  occupation.* 

B.  During  school  hours, 

1.  In  places,  other  than  first  and  second  class  cities,  having 
a  population  of  5,000  or  more  in — 
Any  other  occupation.* 

The  New  York  law  also  requires  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age 
to  obtain  ** school-record  certificates''  from  local  school  authorities 
as  a  condilion  of  employment  at  any  time,  in  any  place,  and  in  any 
occupation  where  employment  certificates  are  not  required.* 

To  obtain  a  school-record  certificate  a  child  is  not  required  to 
produce  the  same  evidence  of  age  or  to  meet  the  same  physical  re- 
quirements as  to  obtain  an  employment  certificate.  For  an  employ- 
ment certificate  the  labor  law  specifies  carefully  the  required  evidence 
of  age,  T^ereas  for  a  school-record  certificate  the  education  law  does 
not  state  what  kind  of  evidence  is  acceptable,  but  merely  requires 
that  the  child  shall  be  over  14  and  that  the  record  shall  contain  the 
date  of  his  birth  ^'as  shown  on  the  school  record."  A  physical 
examination  is  required,  as  will  be  seen,  for  an  employment  certifi- 
cate but  not  for  a  school-record  certificate.  The  educational  require- 
ments are  the  same  •  for  both.  In  practice,  as  children  are  required 
frequently,  if  not  generally,  to  secure  employment  certificates  before 
having  their  names  taken  from  the  school  registers,  the  school-record 
certificate  is  of  little  importance  except  as  a  prerequisite  to  an 
employment  certificate.-  For  this  reason  no  special  attention  is  given 
in  this  study  to  the  school-record  certificate  as  distinguished  from 
the  school  record  discussed  under  "Educational  requirements." 

1  ChUdren  taking  speaking  parts  in  theatrical  perfonnanoes  are  not  affected  by  this  provision  but  aie 
covered  by  Penal  Law,  oh.  40,  art.  44,  sec.  485  as  amended  by  1916,  eh.  278. 

*  Labor  Law,  sec.  102.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  124. 

t  Education  Law,  sec.  626.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  126. 

« Education  Law,  sec.  621.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  125.    For  definition  of  cities  of  diflttent 
classes,  and  of  villages  and  towns,  see  footnote  7,  p.  112. 

*  Education  Law,  sees.  624  and  626.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  125, 126. 

*  Education  Law,  sec.  630,  and  Labor  Law,  sees.  73  and  165.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  127, 
122,124. 
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The  requirements  for  obtaining  certificates  are  notably  higher  in 
New  York  than  in  Connecticut.  The  evidence  of  age  to  be  produced 
is  carefully  specified  in  the  law  instead  of  being  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  administrative  authorities  as  in  Connecticut.  The  educational 
standard  is  completion  of  the  sixth  ^  instead  of  the  fifth  grade,  as  is 
practically  the  requirement  in  Connecticut.  But  most  important  of 
all,  every  child  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  who  applies  for  a  certificate 
in  New  York  is  required  by  law  to  undergo  a  physical  examination, 
whereas  in  Connecticut  only  children  who  appear  physically  unfit 
are  subjected  to  any  physical  test. 

In  New  York,  as  in  Connecticut,  the  mere  possession  of  a  certificate 
to  work  does  not  exempt  a  child  from  school  attendance;  he  must 
be  actually  at  work.  To  be  exempt  from  school  attendance  in  New 
York,  indeed,  a  child  14  to  16  years  of  age  not  only  must  hold  an 
employment  or  school-record  certificate  but  must  be  "regularly  and 
lawfully"  engaged  in  some  ''useful  employment  or  service."^  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  child  must  be  engaged  in  remu- 
nerative work.  Either  an  employment  certificate  or  a  school-record 
certificate  acts  as  a  permit  to  stay  out  of  school  to  engage  in  "any 
useful  employment  or  service,"  for  example,  to  help  in  the  housework 
or  in  the  care  of  the  baby  at  home.  The  parent  is  responsible  for  the 
school  attendance  not  only  of  a  child  who  has  no  certificate  but  also 
of  a  child  who,  though  he  has  a  certificate,  is  not  "regularly  engaged 
ui  any  useful  employment." 

One  fundamental  differetice,  however,  is  to  be  noted  between  the 
employment-certificate  system  of  Connecticut  and  that  of  New  York. 
In  Connecticut  the  certificate  must  be  delivered  by  the  issuing  officer 
to  the  employer;  the  employer  must  notify  the  issuing  office  of  both 
the  commencement  and  the  termination  of  the  child's  employment; 
and  the  child  must  secure  a  new  certificate  for  each  separate  em- 
ployer.* In  New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  appUcation  of  the 
parent  or  guardian  and  after  fulfillment  of  the  requirements,  the 
employment  certificate  is  given  to  the  individual  child;  it  is  regarded 
•s  his  property  and  authorizes  any  employer  to  employ  him  subject 
to  the  other  regulations  of  the  law.  In  addition  to  the  date  and 
place  of  birth  of  the  child  and  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
required  papers  have  been  duly  examined,  approved,  and  filed, 
and  that  the  child  has  appeared  before  the  issuing  officer  and  been 
examined,  it  must  contain,  for  the  purpose  of  identification,  the 
child's  signature  and  a  description  consisting  of  the  color  of  his 

'  After  Feb.  1, 1917,  Uie  standard  for  children  under  13  will  be  completion  of  the  eighth  grade.  Acts 
<»f  1916,  ch.  465.    For  the  text  of  this  act  see  pp.  132-133. 

'  Kdneitlon  Law,  sees.  681  and  624.   For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  125, 126. 

'The  parent  baa  a  copy  of  the  oertificate  which  the  child  can  use  temporarily,  but  this  copy  is  clearly 
Qirked  "For  parent;  not  good  for  employer  longer  than  one  week."  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau.  £m- 
^OMnt  Certifioate  System,  Connecticut.    Bureau  publication  No.  12,  p.  16. 
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hair  and  eyes,  his  height,  weight,  aad  any  distinguishing  facial 
marks.^  While  the  child  is  employed  the  certificate  must  be  kept  on 
file  by  the  employer  in  the  place  of  employment  and  must  be  shown 
on  demand  to  inspectors  of  the  department  of  labor  or  to  attendance 
of&cers,^  but  when  the  employment  ceases  the  employer  merely  gives 
the  certificate  back  to  the  child.^  He  is  not  required  to  notify  any 
pubUc  authority  either  that  he  has  employed  the  child  or  that  the 
child's  employment  has  ended. 

In  addition  to  keeping  employment  certificates,  every  employer 
covered  by  the  New  York  labor  law — i.  e.,  operating  a  factory  any- 
where in  the  State  or  conducting,  in  a  city  or  village  with  a  popula- 
tion of  3,000  or  more,  a  mercantile  or  other  establishment  mentioned 
in  the  labor  law — must  keep  a  register  containing  the  name,  address, 
birthplace,  and  age  of  every  child  under  16  employed  in  his  estab- 
lishment. This  register,  like  the  certificate,  is  open  to  inspection  by 
agents  of  the  department  of  labor  and  by  attendance  officers.* 

The  other  important  provisions  relating  to  child  labor,  in  the 
enforcement  of  which  employment  certificates  may  be  used  as  evi- 
dence of  age  of  certain  children  to  whom  the  law  applies,  establish  in 
New  York  decidedly  higher  standards  than  in  Connecticut.  Whereas 
in  Connecticut  children  under  16  are  permitted  to  work  10  hours  a 
day,  in  New  York  they  are  permitted  to  work  only  8  hours  a  day  for 
not  more  than  6  days  a  week,  such  hours  to  be  between  8  a.  m.  and  5 
p.  m.  in  factories  and  between  8  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  in  mercantile 
establishments.^ 

The  list  of  dangerous  occupations  and  industries  in  which  children 
under  16  are  forbidden  to  engage  is  also  much  longer  and  more  com- 
plete in  New  York  ®  than  in  Connecticut. 

So. far  as  the  administration  of  the  employment-certificate  law  is 
concerned,  however,  the  most  important  diflFerence  between  Connect- 
icut and  New  York  is  that  in  the  former  one  State  agency  and  in  the 
latter  two  local  agencies  and  two  State  agencies  are  concerned  in  its 
enforcement.  The  centralization  of  administrative  power  in  Connect- 
icut and  its  diffusion  in  New  York  have  far-reaching  consequences 
throughout  the  employment-certificate  systems  of  the  two  States. 

The  Federal  census  statistics  of  child  labor  in  New  York  State  in 
1910  show  36,767  boys  and  24,486  girb;  in  all,  60,242  children  14 
and  16  years  of  age  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  Of  these, 
10,641  children  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  in  domestic 

1  Labor  Law,  sees.  71, 73, 163,  and  154.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  120, 122, 124. 
s  Labor  Law,  sees.  70, 76, 162,  and  167;  Education  Law,  sec.  633.   For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  120, 
122, 124, 128. 

•  Labor  Law,  sees.  76  and  107.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  122, 124. 

*  Labor  Law ,  sees.  76  and  167;  Education  Law,  sec .  683.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  122, 124, 128. 

•  Labor  Law,  sees.  77  (as  amended  by  1912,  ch.  S39,  and  by  1918,  ch.  465)  and  161  (as  ameiided  by  1914, 
<^.  331,  and  by  1015,  ch.  386). 

*  Labor  Law,  sec.  93  (as  amended  by  1910,  ^.  107,  and  by  1913,  oh.  464);  Penal  Law,  see.  485. 
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ftud  personal  service.  Of  the  5^623  classified  as  in  the  latter  group, 
4,395  were  servants  and  the  remaining  1,228  were  in  occupations 
coTered  by  the  law  at  that  time  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  1915,  with  the 
exception  of  those  in  barber  shops  and  shoe-polishing  establishments. 

More  than  half  of  the  working  children  of  the  State  in  1910  were  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  37,235  boys  and  girls  14  and  15  years  of 
age  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  The  three  first-class  cities, 
New  York  City,  Buffalo,  and  Rochester,  moreover,  contained  together 
42,109  working  children  of  this  age  group,  more  than  two-thirds  of  all 
those  in  the  State. 

During  the  year  ended  September  30,  1914,  42,468  certificates  were 
issued  in  New  York  State. 

The  table  following  gives  certain  data  for  New  York  City  in  re- 
gard to  employment  certificates  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1915.' 

Employment  certificates.  New  York  City,  year  ended  December  31,  1915. 


Borongb. 


Tbacity 

Jfanhattan... 
Bmnx 

Brooklyn 

•^wns 

Richmond.... 


Applications  for  eertiAcates. 


Granted. 

Refused. 

Received. 

Total. 

Insuffi- 
cient tiii- 
tion.2 

I 

Ediica- 

tion.2 

39,443 

18,(165 

4,119 

13,22S 

2,888 
546 

37,131 

• 

17,328 
3,880 

12,749 

2,747 

527 

2,364 

1,543 

230 

446 

134 

11 

155 

120 

11 

7 

16 

1 

79 

38 

9 

21 

11 

• 

Over 
age. 


Under 
age. 


741 

639 
40 

118 

39 

5 


109 

66 

11 

1 

31 


Boroagh. 


The  city. 

jfanhattan..... 
Btwix 

Brooklyn. 

S«W...::::; 

Rkhmaod. 


Applications  for  certificates— Continued. 


Refused— Continued. 


Physical  incapacity. 


Total. 


1,280 

780 

159 

299 

37 

5 


Malnu- 
trition. 

Cardiac. 

Pul- 
monary. 

454 

365 

38 

33 

16 

2 

429 

219 
87 

106 
16 

1 

9 

4 
3 
1 
1 

Miscel- 
laneous. 


888 

192 
81 

159 
4 
2 


Dupli- 
cates 
issued. 


Certifi- 
cates 
expired. 


1,555  I      37,252 


834 

148 

495 

69 

9 


17, 719 
3,789 

12, 448 

2,848 

448 


Certifi- 
cate in 
force  at 
end  of 
year. 


57,434 

25,288 
4,928 

23,464 

3,167 

587 


Fewer  certificates  were  issued  in  1914  than  in  1913  because  of  the 
fact  that  an  amendment  to  the  law  effective  September,  1913,  added 
completion  of  the  sixth  grade  to  the  former  requirement — ability  to 

■  statistical  report  of  division  of  employment  certificates  of  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene,  department  of 
^^^\  New  York  City,  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31, 1916. 
'Seep.  36. 
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pass  an  educational  test.^  In  New  York  City  33^192  certificates  were 
granted  during  the  year  1914  and  1,390  were  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently refused,  whereas,  in  1913,  41,507  were  granted  and  2,185  were 
refused.  In  Buffalo  2,900  certificates  were  granted  during  1914  and 
753  temporarily  or  permanently  refused — a  decrease  from  3,993 
granted  and  an  increase  from  642  refused  during  1913.  In  Rochester 
1,429  certificates  were  issued  during  1914  and  883  were  temporarily 
and  2  permanently  refused,  as  against  1,947  granted  and  1,469  refused 
during  1913. 

Because  of  differences  in  both  the  application  of  the  law  and  the 
organization  of  the  issuing  offices  in  cities  of  different  classes,  the 
administration  of  the  employment-certificate  law  of  New  York  State 
was  studied  in  several  cities  of  each  class,  as  well  as  in  cities  with 
diverse  industries  employing  large  groups  of  children,  so  that  the 
conditions  discussed  might  be  fairly  representative  of  those  through- 
out the  State.  The  first-class  cities — New  York  City,  Rochester,  and 
Buffalo — were  all  visited.  Those  of  the  second  class  visited  were 
Albany,  the  capital  of  the  State;  Troy,  a  manufacturing  city  north 
of  Albany,  near  the  junction  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Rivers;  and 
Utica  and  Syracuse,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  Those  of  the 
third  class  were  Little  Falls,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State;  Cohoes, 
near  Troy;  and  Tonawanda,  near  Buffalo.  In  addition  the  village 
of  Victory  Mills,  northeast  of  Albany,  was  visited. 

The  methods  used  in  New  York  City  were  first  studied  and  have 
been  used,  so  far  as  possible,  as  the  basis  of  comparison  in  discussing 
the  methods  in  Buffalo  and  Rochester  and  in  the  second-class  cities. 
In  the  third-class  cities  the  procedure  was  foimd  to  be  so  varied  that, 
when  necessary,  each  has  been  described  separately.  In  all  these 
places  except  Little  Falls,  Tonawanda,  and  Victory  Mills  the  descrip- 
tions are  based  on  actual  observation  of  procedure,  as  well  as  on  state- 
ments of  officials.  The  field  studies  upon  which  this  report  is  based 
were  completed  in  May,  1915,  and  except  when  otherwise  indicated 
the  conditions  existing  at  that  time  furnish  the  basis  both  for  the 
description  of  facts  and  for  the  conclusions. 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  New  York  State  the  administration  of  laws  relating  to  the 
employment  of  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  is  in  the  hands  of 
four  agencies — the  local  health  departments  or  health  officers,  who 
issue  employment  certificates  and  who  in  small  cities  and  towns  are 
authorized  to  inspect  mercantile  estabUshments;  the  local  boards  of 
education  or  public*schooI  authorities,  who  issue  school  records  and 
enforce  the  compulsory  school-attendance  law;  the  State  department 

>  Labor  Law.  sees.  73  and  105;  EdacatJon  Law,  sec.  630,  subsec.  1.  For  the  text  of  these  sections  see 
pp.  122,  124,  127. 
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of  education,  which  has  general  supervision  over  the  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory-education  law  throughout  the  State  and  may  with* 
hold  one-half  of  the  State  appropriation  from  any  school  district 
which  fails  to  enforce  school  attendance;^  and  the  State  industrial 
commission,  which,  through  inspectors  of  the  department  of  labor, 
of  which  it  is  the  head,  enforces  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law,  and 
supervises  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates. 

Three  forms  to  be  used  in  the  administration  of  the  employment- 
certificate  system  are  specified  in  the  labor  law:  The  school-record 
blank,*  the  physical-examination  blank,*  and  the  employment-certifi- 
cate blank/  The  law  provides  that  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  the  school-record  and  employment-certificate  blanks  shall 
be  approved  by  the  industrial  commission;  that  in  other  cities  and 
in  towns  and  villages  these  forms  shall  be  prepared  and  fmnished 
by  the  industrial  commission;  and  that  no  school  record  or  employ- 
ment certificate  other  than  those  approved  or  furnished  by  the 
industrial  commission  shall  be  used.^  The  industrial  commission, 
however,  has  supervision  only  over  the  form  and  not  over  the  accu- 
racy of  the  statements  contained  in  the  school  record. 

Although  the  industrial  commission  approves  the  form,  the  prepara-. 
tion  of  the  school-record  blank  has  been  loft  to  the  State  department 
of  education,  which  provides  a  model  conforming  to  the  law.  Upon 
this  model  the  forms  furnished  by  local  authorities  are  supposed  to 
be  based.  In  New  York  City  the  department  of  education  provides 
school-record  blanks  to  public  schools  and  to  parochial  schools  if 
desired;  the  department  of  health  fimiishes  them  to  parochial  schools 
and  to  children  from  other  cities  applying  without  them.  In  Buffalo 
the  department  of  health,  and  in  Utica  and  Cohoes  the  board  of 
education,  furnishes  them  to  all  schools,  public  and  parochial.  In 
all  the  other  places  visited  the  State  department  of  education  fur- 
nishes the  forms.  In  Syracuse  the  blanks  are  available  at  the  bureau 
of  health,  and  in  the  other  places  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools. 

The  form  used  for  the  record  of  the  physical  examination  must  be 
himished  by  the  State  industrial  commission  to  the  local  depart- 
ments of  health  *  and  is,  theref ore,  uniform  throughout  the  State. 

The  form  of  an  employment  certificate  must  be  approved  by  the 
industrial  conmiission;  tiie  contents  are  specified  in  the  law.  In 
ldl3,  when  the  labor  law  was  amended  to  provide  that  ''no  employ- 
ment certificates  other  than  those  approved  or  furnished  by  the 

I  EdncatJon  Law,  sec.  636.    For  the  text  of  thJs  section  see  p.  128. 

•  Form  1,  p.  134. 

•  See  p.  43. 
«Porm2&,p.  134. 

•  Labor  Law,  sees.  75  and  166.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  123, 124 . 

•  Labor  Law,  sees.  71  and  163.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  120, 124. 
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commissioner  of  labor  [industrial  commission]''  ^  should  be  used, 
instructions  and  a  model  form  of  certificate  were  sent  to  every  issuing 
officer  in  the  State.  The  department  of  labor  furnishes  blank  emplo j^- 
ment  certificates  free  to  any  issuing  office,  and  officers  furnishing 
their  own  are  supposed  to  base  them  on  the  model  adopted  by  tlie 
department.  All  the  first  and  second  class  cities  in  the  State  f  umisli 
their  own  forms.  The  third-class  cities  visited  use  the  form  f umislied 
by  the  department  of  labor. 

LOCAL  DEPARTMENTS   OF  HEALTH. 

Under  the  labor  law  the  local  departments  of  health  have  two  impor- 
tant duties — the  issuance  of  employment  certificates  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  relating  to  the  inspection  of  mercantile  establish- 
ments in  places,  other  than  first  and  second  class  cities,  having  a 
population  of  3,000  or  more. 

Although  the  responsibility  for  issuing  employment  certificates 
rests  upon  the  "commissioner  of  health  or  the  executive  officer  of 
the  board  or  department  of  health,"  this  "board,  department,  or 
commissioner"  niay  designate  some  other  officer  of  the  board  or 
department  of  health  to  issue  certificates.  Frequently,  indeed,  a 
clerk  employed  by  the  department  of  health  is  designated  as  the 
issuing  officer.  The  physical  examination,  however,  must  always  be 
made  by  "a  medical  officer  of  the  department  or  board  of  health.''* 
The  exact  apportionment  of  the  work  of  issuing  certificates  depends 
in  part  upon  the  way  in  which  the  department  of  health  is  organized. 

The  organization  of  departments  of  health  differs  widely  in  cities 
of  different  classes  and  even  in  those  of  the  same  class.  In  New  York 
City  the  department  is  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  health 
consisting  of  the  commissioner  of  health  (who  is  also  presid^it  of  the 
board  and  executive  officer  of  the  department  of  health),  the  police 
commissioner,  and  the  health  officer  of  the  port.  The  firat  two  are 
appointed  by  the  mayor  and  the  last  by  the  governor  of  the  State. 
The  department  comprises  eight  bureaus,  one  of  which,  the  bureau  of 
child  hygiene,  includes  as  one  of  its  seven  divisions  the  division  of 
employment  certificates.  In  Buffalo  the  department  of  health  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  board  consisting  of  the  mayor,  the  president 
of  the  board  of  public  works,  and  the  health  conmiissioner.  One  of 
tiie  ten  bureaus  of  this  department  is  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene , 
a  division  of  which  issues  employment  certificates.  In  Rochester  a 
commissioner  of  pubUc  safety  appoints  the  health  officer,  and  these 
two  officers  in  conjunction  have  all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the 
duties  which  in  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  are  vested  in  the  board 

» Labor  I>aw,  sees.  75  and  166;    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  122, 124. 
I  Labor  Law,  sees.  71  aod  163.    For  tbe  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  120, 124. 
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of  health.  The  section  of  child  labor  of  the  bureau  of  health  issues 
employment  certificates.  In  second-class  cities  the  organization  of 
th'*  health  department  is  similar  to  that  in  Rochester.  In  a  third- 
class  city  the  board  of  health  consists  of  the  mayor  and  at  least  six 
other  persons,  one  of  whom  is  a  physician;  in  a  town  it  is  the  same 
as  the  town  board,  which  consists  of  the  town  supervisor  and  the 
several  justices  of  the  peace;  and  in  a  village  it  consists  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  lEach  of  these  local  boards  of  health  appoints  a  physician, 
not  a  member,  to  act  as  health  officer. 

la  New  York  City  an  issuing  office  is  maintained  in  each  of  the 
five  boroughs — ^Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  Bronx,  Queens,  and  Richmond. 
The  work  in  each  of  these  is  in  charge  of  a  chief  who  reports  to  the 
chief  of  the  division  of  employment  certificates.  The  latter  has  gen- 
eral supervision  over  all  issuing  offices.  The  headquarters  are  in 
the  Manhattan  office.  In  this  office  there  are  regularly  employed 
one  chief  clerk,  one  clerk  who  interviews  children  and  parents  when 
ihey  first  enter  the  office,  one  clerk  who  issues  certificates,  two  physi- 
cians— a  woman  who  is  at  the  office  half  of  each  day  and  a  man  who 
is  at  the  office  the  other  half  of  each  day — and  a  nurse  to  assist  the 
physicians.  At  the  Brooklyn  office  the  regular  force  consists  of  two 
clerks,  two  medical  examiners,  and  one  nurse  to  assist  the  examiners. 
The  examiners — a  man  and  a  woman — alternate,  each  being  on 
duty  half  a  day.  Either  one  examines  both  boys  and  girls.  The 
issuing  office  of  Bronx  Borough  is  in  charge  of  a  medical  inspector 
who  examines  the  children,  but  a  nurse  interviews  them  when  they 
first  enter  and  issues  the  certificates  after  the  examination.  At 
times  a  clerk  interviews  applicants  and  other  persons  coming  to  the 
office  and  also  passes  upon  some  of  the  documents  presented.  In 
Queens  Borough  the  office  force  consists  of  a  medical  inspector  in 
charge,  who  examines  all  apj^cants;  a  nurse  who  assists  him,  inter- 
views the  children,  and  issues  certificates;  and  a  clerk  who  assists  in 
various  ways.  In  Richmond  Borough  the  borough  chief  makes  the 
physical  examination  and  a  clerk  interviews  children,  issues  certifi- 
cates, and  has  charge  of  the  files. 

In  each  of  the  other  first-class  cities  only  one  issuing  office  is  main- 
tained. In  the  Buffalo  office  the  regular  force  consists  of  the  medical 
inspector  in  charge  who  examines  the  applicants;  a  woman  attend- 
ant who  interviews  children  and  parents,  assists  the  physician  in 
his  examinations,  and  issues  certificates;  and  a  clerk  who  assists  in 
interviewing  children  and  in  issuing  certificates.  In  Rochester  a 
graduate  nurse  devotes  her  whole  time  to  interviewing  applicants,  to 
making  the  larg^  part  of  the  physical  examinations,  and  to  issuing 
certificates.  The  health  officer  makes  the  more  diffictilt  tests  of  the 
physical  examination. 
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During  the  busy  seasons  additional  school  nurses  and  medical 
inspectors — and  in  New  York  City ,  clerks  as  well — assist  in  the  isstiing 
offices  in  all  the  first-class  cities. 

In  the  second-class  cities  visited  the  work  of  issuing  certificates  is 
nominally  in  direct  charge  of  the  health  officer.     In  Albany  a  clerk, 
who  is  the  commissioner  of  deeds,  performs  all  the  clerical  work, 
administers  oaths  when  necessary,  and  sometimes  interviews  chil- 
dren.    Usually,  however,   applicants  are  interviewed  by  whatever 
medical  inspector  happens  to  be  in  the  office.     In  Troy  the  health 
officer  is   the  examining    physician  and    the  health  bureau   clerk 
administers  oaths  and  issues  certificates.     In  Utica  the  health  officer 
supervises  the  issuance  of  certificates ;  but  the  deputy  health  officer 
usually  makes  the  physical  examination  and  the  clerk  of  the  bureau, 
who  is   also   the  commissioner  of  deeds,   administers  oaths  when 
necessary  and  issues  certificates.     In  Syracuse  the  deputy  health 
officer  instead  of  the  health  officer  supervises  the  work  and  adminis- 
ters oaths  to  parents.     Two  school  medical  inspectors  are  detailed 
on  alternate  weeks  to  give  physical  examinations  and  a  clerk  issues 
certificates. 

In  none  of  the  third-class  cities  visited,  except  Cohoes,  does  the 
health  officer  have  any  assistance  in  the  issuing  of  certificates.  At 
Cohoes  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  health  comes  to  the  office  when 
necessary  to  administer  oaths  to  parents. 

In  Victory  Mills  the  health  officer  examines  appUcants  and  the 
village  clerk  issues  /certificates. 

Even  in  cities  of  the  same  class,  it  appears,  the  issuing  officer  is 
sometimes  a  physician  and  sometimes  a  clerk.  In  New  York  City 
the  division  of  duties  made  necessary  by  the  large  number  of  appli- 
cants makes  it  possible  for  the  medical  examiner  to  pass  only  on  the 
physical  condition  of  the  children.  In  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  physician  who  regularly  makes  the  physical  examina- 
tion is  the  consulting  authority  on  other  points  and  is  regarded  as 
the  issuing  officer.  In  Little  Falls  and  Tonawanda  this  physician  is 
the  health  officer  and  performs  all  the  work  necessary  in  the  procedure 
of  issuance.  In  Albany,  Troy,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Cohoes,  and  Victory 
Mills  the  examining  physician,  whether  the  health  officer,  a  deputy, 
or  a  designated  physician,  is  not  regarded  as  the  issuing  officer  and 
assumes  little  responsibility  beyond  passing  upon  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  child. 

The  method  of  selecting  employees  in  the  health  departments 
visited  differs  widely.  In  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  all  appoint- 
ments are  made  by  the  local  board  of  health  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  heads  of  bureaus,  are  under  civil-service  regulations.  In  none 
of  the  other  places  visited,  except  Cohoes,  is  the  health  officer  under 
such  regulations,  but  in  Rochester  and  in  the  second-class  cities  all 
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derks  and  inspectors  are  chosen  from  a  competitive  civil-service  list. 
In  Cohoes  all  employees  of  the  board  of  health,  including  the  health 
ofEcOT,  are  appointed  from  such  a  list;  in  Victory  Milla  no  civil- 
service  regulations  are  in  effect  imder  the  board  of  health. 

LOCAL  SCHOOL  AUTHORITIES. 

The  local  school  authorities  perform  two  functions  which  have  a 
direct  relation  to  children  desiring  to  go  to  work.  First,  they  pass 
upon  the  educational  equipment  and  the  school  attendance  of  such 
chDdren  and  issue  school  records  to  children  from  14  to  16  years  of 
age  who  are  eligible,  so  far  as  their  education  is  concerned,  for  em- 
ployment certificates.  Second,  they  enforce  school  attendance  of 
all  children,  including  those  of  working  age,  and  as  one  method  of 
enforcement  they  take  a  regidar  school  census. 

According  to  the  compulsory  education  law,  the  school  records  are 
issued  by  the  following  officers:  In  cities  of  the  first  class,  by  the 
principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school  which  the  child  has 
attended;  in  other  cities  and  in  school  districts  having  a  popidation 
of  5,000  or  more  and  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools,  by  the 
superintendent  only;  and  in  all  other  school  districts  by  the  principal 
teacher  of  the  school.* 

School  attendance  is  enforced  by  the  local  attendance  officers^  and 
through  the  taking  of  a  regular  census  of  children  in  every  school 
district  of  the  State.*  In  first-class  cities  the  census  is  constantly  in 
progress;  in  other  cities  it  is  taken  once  every  four  years,  and  in  rural 
districts  annually.  The  facts  to  be  ascertained  by  enumerators 
relate  to  residence,  date  of  birth,  names  of  parents  or  guardians,  hter- 
acy,  school  attendance,  and  employment  of  all  children  between  4 
Mid  18  years  of  age  (5  and  18  in  rural  districts). 

In  the  three  first-class  cities — New  York,  Buffalo,  and  Rochester — 
permanent  census  boards  were  estabUshed  under  a  law  of  1908,  which 
prescribed  that  these  boards  should  maintain  through  the  poUce 
force  a  constant  census  amended  from  day  to  day.  In  Buffalo  and 
ui  Rochester  this  board  consists  of  the  mayor,  the  superintendent  of 
^hools,  and  the  police  commissioner,  and  appoints  a  secretary  and 
other  employees. 

In  New  York  City,  by  an  act  of  the  legislatiire  of  1914,  the 
compxilsory  education  division  of  the  department  of  education  and 
^e  permanent  census  board  were  consohdated  into  a  *' bureau  of 

compulsory  education,  school  census,   and  child  welfare,"   which 

""^  '  ■  I  II  . 

*  Education  Imw,  see.  630,  sobesec.  3.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128. 

*  Education  Law,  sec.  C32.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128. 

*  Education  Law,  sees.  650-653;  Greater  New  York  Charter,  1901,  ch.  461,  sec.  1060,  subdivision  8,  added 
^7  Acts  of  1914^  ch.  479.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  129, 130. 
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works  under  the  general  supervisitn  of  the  city  superintendent   €>f 
schoob,  who  himself  acts  under  tne  direction  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion.   This  bureau,  known  ab  the  bureau  of  attendance,  has  for  its 
purpose  the  enumeration  of  children,  the  enforcement    of  schcK>l 
attendance,  and  the  handhng  of  problems  which  affect  the  school 
attendance,  education,  employment,  and  welfare  of  children  from  4  t>o 
18  years  of  age.    It  has  one  main  office  with  13  branch  offices  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city.     To  carry  on  its  work  the  bureau  employs  & 
director  and  an  assistant  director  appointed  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion for  terms  of  six  years  each,  a  chief  attendance  officer,  2  division 
superintendents,  13  district  supervising  officers,  2  women  supervisors 
of  the  welfare  of  high-school  girls,  1  newsboy  attendance  officer,   1 
medical  supervisor,  2  supervisors  of  census  enumeration,  1  "man 
at  large,'^  133  attendance  officers  (20  of  them  women)  who  are  also 
census  enumerators,  and  73  clerks,  1  of  whom  is  a  stenographer — a 
total  force  of  231.     Commercial  high-school  students  also  assist  in 
the  stenographic  work  of  the  office. 

In  Buffalo  the  department  of  compulsory  education,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  permanent  census  board  of  the  city,  enforces  school 
attendance.  The  director  of  compulsory  education  is  appointed  by 
the  superintendent  of  education  and  supervises  the  work  of  the  15 
attendance  officers.  Under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  per- 
manent census  board  60  policemen  are  employed  whenever  a  census 
of  children  is  taken.  In  the  office  are  regularly  employed  six  clerks, 
and  during  and  after  a  census  extra  clerks  assist  in  tabulating  results. 

In  Rochester  the  efficiency  bureau  of  the  department  of  public 
instruction  and  the  permanent  census  board  of  the  city  enforce  school 
attendance.  In  the  office  of  the  efficiency  bureau  are  employed  a 
director  (who  is  one  of  the  assistant  superintendents  of  schools), 
two  stenographers,  and  two  clerks.  Foiu*  attendance  officers  are 
employed  in  the  field.  Six  police  enumerators,  one  in  each  precinct 
of  the  city,  are  employed  constantly  under  the  direction  of  the 
secretary  of  the  permanent  census  board,  and  in  the  office  of  this 
board  are  employed  one  chief  clerk  (who  is  a  stenographer)  and  two 
assistant  clerks. 

In  the  rest  of  the  State  the  school  census  is  taken  by  employees, 
most  of  them  temporary,  of  the  local  school  authorities,  and  school 
attendance  is  enforced  by  regular  attendance  officers.  Though  the 
selection  of  these  officers  is  a  local  matter,  their  appointment  is  not 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  officials.  The  law  provides  that 
one  or  more  attendance  officers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  school 
authorities  "of  each  city,  union  free  school  district,  or  common 
school  district  whose  Umits  include  in  whole  or  in  part  an  incorporated 
village";  and  that  one  or  more  attendance  officers  whose  juris- 
diction shall  extend  over  school  districts  not  otherwise  provided 
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for  shall  be  appointed,  subject  to  the  written  approval  of  the  school 
commissioner  of  the  district,  by  the  town  board  of  each  town.  In  the 
foimer  clas&  of  places  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  in  the 
latter  the  school  commissioner^  supervises  the  work  of  the  attendance 
officers.^ 

Of  the  smaller  places  visited,  Albany  had  three  attendance  officers, 
Troy  and  Syracuse  had  two  each,  and  Utica,  Tonawanda,  Cohoes, 
Little  Falls,  and  Victory  Mills  had  one  each. 

With  fevr  exceptions  the  attendance  officers,  enumerators,  and 
other  employees  of  the  boards  of  education  in  the  places  visited  and 
of  the  census  boards  in  the  first-class  cities  are  appointed  tmder 
civil-service  r^ulations.  Those  who  are  not  thus  appointed  are 
the  director  and  assistant  director  of  the  bureau  of  attendance  of 
Kew  York  CSity,  whose  qualifications  are  stated  in  the  law;  the  secre^ 
tunes  of  the  census  boards  in  Buffalo  and  in  Rochester;  the  clerks  in 
tke  efficiency  bureau  in  Rochester;  and  the  attendance  officers  in 
Syracuse  and  Victory  Mills. 

STATE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 

The  enforcement  of  chQd-labor  laws  in  factories  throughout  the 
State  and  in  mercantile  establishments  in  first  and  second  class  cities 
is  vested  in  the  State  industrial  commission.'  This  commission, 
which  became  the  head  of  the  department  of  labor  on  June  1,  1915, 
consists  of  5  commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor  and  is  advised 
by  an  unpaid  industrial  council  of  10  members,  also  appointed  by  the 
governor.  Six  bureaus  are  provided  for  in  the  labor  law :  Inspection, 
statistics  and  ioformation,  mediation  and  arbitration,  industries  and 
uamigration,  employment,  and  workmen's  compensation.'  The  only 
bureau,  however,  which  has  direct  relation  to  the  enforcement  of 
child-labor  laws  is  that  of  inspection.  This  biu'eau,  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  industrial  commission,  has  charge  of 
ftU  inspections  made  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  labor  laws. 
It  consists  of  four  divisions.  The  division  of  factory  inspection 
enforces  all  laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  children  in  factories 
throughout  the  State.  The  division  of  mercantile  inspection  enforces 
all  laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  children  in  mercantile  estab- 
lishments in  first  and  second  class  cities.  The  division  of  home- 
work inspection  aids  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  prohibiting  home 
Work  of  children  under  14  years  of  age,  and  under  16  years  of  age 
Without  certificates.  The  division  of  industrial  hygiene,  through 
the  section  of  medical  inspection,  has  charge  of  both  the  physical 


>  BdBCTittOtt law^Mc. «BL    Farili«toxtoft]il8  88Ctkii8eep.U8. 

*  Idbtm  Law,  sees.  Mand  173.    For  the  ttzt  of  these  aectioDs  see  pp.  lis,  IM. 

•  lAbor  Law,  sec.  4S  (as  amHiMfuft  by  1M6»  oh.  974). 
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examination  and  the  medical  supervision  of  children  employed  in 
factories,* 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  general  administration  of  the  labor 
laws,  provision  is  made  that  all  factories  must  be  registered  with  the 
industrial  commission  within  30  days  after  commencing  business  or 
after  a  change  of  location.* 

The  main  offices  of  the  industrial  commission  are  in  New  York 
City.  The  division  of  factory  inspection  has  headquarters  at  New 
York  City,  with  branch  offices  in  Albany,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and  Utica. 
The  division  of  mercantile  inspection  has  headquarters  in  New  York 
City,  with  no  branch  offices. 

The  commission  has  8  supervisory  inspectors,  131  deputy  factory 
inspectors,  and  20  mercantile  inspectors.  All  the  employees  in  the 
department  except  the  deputy  commissidners  and  counsel  are  under 
civil-service  regulations. 

STATE  SUPERVISION. 

General  supervision  over  the  administration  of  child-labor  laws 
is  vested  in  the  State  industrial  commission  as  to  the  provisions 
of  the  labor  law  and  in  the  State  commissioner  of  education  as  to 
the  provisions  of  the  education  law.  The  industrial  commission  is 
directed  by  law  to  ''inquire  into  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment ' '  of  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law  relating  to  the  employment  of 
children,  and  for  this  purpose  the  commission  or  persons  authorized 
by  it  have  access  to  all  papers  and  records  kept  by  local  officers 
charged  with  the  duty  of  issuing  employment  certificates.*  The 
industrial  commission  may  also  investigate  and  report  upon  "all 
matters  relating  to  the  enforcement  and  effect''  of  the  provisions  of 
the  labor  law  relating  to  child  labor.'  At  the  time  the  provision 
relating  to  supervision  went  into  effect,  in  October,  1913,  the  depart- 
ment of  labor  sent  out  general  instructions  with  regard  to  the  methods 
of  issuing  certificates,  the  character  of  records  to  be  kept,  and  the 
method  of  making  these  records;  and  also  suggestions  as  to  the 
method  of  making  physical  examinations.  Otherwise,  practically  no 
State  supervision  over  the  issuing  of  certificates  had  been  exercised 
up  to  the  time  of  this  investigation. 

Reports  of  the  issuance  of  certificates  are  required  by  law.  The 
health  commissioner  of  a  city,  village,  or  town  must  transmit  to  the 
industrial  coromission,  between  the  1st  and  10th  of  each  month,  a 
list  of  all  children  to  whom  certificates  have  been  issued  during  the 
preceding  month  and  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  physical-examination 

1  Labor  Law.  sees.  53-61  and  69.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  117-119, 12a 
>  Labor  Law,  sees.  75  and  166.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  122, 124. 
*  Labor  Law,  sec.  51.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  117. 
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show  the  numbar  of  days  the  child  has  attended  school.  In  this  case 
the  child's  name  and  address  are  taken  on  the  interview  card  for 
future  reference,  and  he  is  sent  to  his  principal  to  have  the  blank 
properly  filled  in. 

If,  however,  the  documents  presented  by  the  child  are  satisfactory 
and  a  birth  certificate,  a  certificate  of  graduation,  a  passport,  or  a 
baptismal  certificate  has  been  accepted  as  evidence  of  age,  the  first 
in^rviewer  fills  in  the  application  blank/  with  the  exception  of  the 
signature  of  the  issuing  officer  and  that  of  the  medical  officer,  and 
stamps  on  it  the  kind  of  evidence  submitted.  He  then  administers 
an  oalh  to  the  parent,  who  swears  that  the  child  is  of  the  age  specified 
and  that  he  or  she  is  the  parent.  The  interviewer  also  transcribes 
on  the  form  appropriate  to  such  evidence  of  age  the  contents  of  the 
document,  and  both  the  parent  and  the  child  sign  the  application 
blank  in  the  specified  places. 

The  school  record  and  the  documents  proving  the  child's  age  are 
then  fastened  to  the  application  blank  and  given  to  the  child  to  take 
to  the  physician  in  the  examining  room. 

If  for  any  reason  the  child  does  not  pass  the  physician's  examina- 
tion, he  is  sent  to  the  office  of  the  borough  chief,  where  he  is  examined 
by  that  officer  or  by  the  assistant  chief.  If  the  examining  officer 
agrees  with  the  first  physician,  he  marks  the  examination  sheet  ''R/' 
in  red  ink,  and  signs  it  and  also  the  application  blank.  In  case  he 
does  not  agree,  he  signs  both  blanks  as  before  but  does  not  put  ''R" 
on  the  examination  sheet  and  the  child  may  secure  his  certificate. 
In  questionable  cases,  therefore,  the  decision  in  regard  to  the  child's 
physical  fitness  to  work  does  not  rest  with  the  examining  physician 
but  with  the  borough  chief. 

As  a  result  of  the  physical  examination  the  child  may  be  refused  a 
certificate  permanently,  or,  if  the  defect  seems  remediable,  tem- 
porarily. The  treatment  of  the  child  in  either  case  is  discussed 
later.*  In  the  latter  case  the  essential  facts  concerning  the  defect  are 
noted  on  a  special  card'  and  placed  in  what  is  called  a  '^  tickler"  file, 
which  is  kept  on  the  desk  for  ready  reference ;  the  parent  and  child 
are  given  a  notice  of  temporary  refusal  and  are  instructed  how  to 
have  the  defect  corrected  and  .when  to  return  for  reexamination; 
and  the  school  principal  is  mailed  a  special  notice  explaining  why  the 
certificate  is  withheld,  so  that  he  may  expect  the  child  at  school.  If 
the  child  does  not  return  to  be  reexamined,  a  card  is  sent  requesting 
him  to  do  so  and  setting  another  date.  In  case  of  repeated  nonap- 
pearance, and  in  all  cases  of  permanent  refusal,  a  nurse  is  sent  to 
ascertain  whether  the  child  has  had  the  prescribed  treatment.  In  case 
the  child  comes  back  to  the  issuing  office  with  the  defect  corrected, 

1  N«v  York  City  Form  8^  p.  141.  >  8m  pp.  40, 75.  •  N«w  York  City  Form  9,  p.  142. 
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them  during  vax^ation.    In  many  schools  in  New  York  Citj 
Buffalo  mstructions  for  obtaining  employment  certificates 
vacation  are  given  at  the  close  of  the  year.     Children  who  desii 
records  and  are  entitled  to  them  must  get  them  before  schot 
or  take  the  risk  of  not  being  able  to  find  their  principals  diii 
simuner.     In  Rochester  instructions  with  regard  to  securing! 
during  vacation  are  given  all  pubUc-school  children  at  the 
school.     These  records  are  filled  in  completely,  except  the 
all  children  wishing  them  who  have  compUed  with  the  edui 
requirements  and  are  of  working  age  or  will  become  so  bef  < 
tember.     They  are  kept  in  the  office  of  the  efficiency  bureau, 
a  child  entitled  to  one  calls  for  it  at  that  office,  it  is  dated  an< 
to  him.     The  parochial-school  child,  on  the  other  hand,  mi 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  his  school  in  order  to  get  a  school 
if  he  has  not  secured  one  before  vacation.    In  Troy,  Little  Fi 
Tonawanda,  where  the  dupUcate  records  are  in  the  superintei 
office,  which  is  open  during  the  entire  year,  children  have  i] 
culty  in  securing  school  records  during  the  sunmier  months, 
other  places  visited,  however,  unless  children  proems  them 
school  closes  they  must  depend  on  the  chance  of  finding  their 
pals  later. 

The  issuing  offices  throughout  the  State  are  open  so  that  el 
may  obtain  certificates  at  any  time  during  the  year.    In  New 
City  all  the  borough  offices  at  which  employment  certificated 
issued  are  centrally  located,  convenient  to  those  districts  from 
large  numbers  of  children  go  to  work.     In  Buffalo  and  Rod 
the  issuing  offices  are  also  well  located  to  accommodate  chil< 
In  cities  with  6,000  inhabitants  or  more,  other  than  those  of  the 
class,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  according  to  law,  must  issu< 
school  records;  and  in  each  of  these  cities  visited,  except  Syra< 
the  office  of  the  board  of  health  where  certificates  are  issued  is 
that  of  the  superintendent,  often  in  the  same  building.     In  Syrj 
the  distance  between  the  two  offices  is  of  no  importance,  as  the  sc] 
principals,  instead  of  the  superintendent,  issue   the   records. 
Victory  Mills  the  physical  examination  is  not  given  in  the  villi 
where  the  certificate  is  issued  but  in  the  neighboring  village 
Schuylerville,  about  1  mile  distant. 

REGULAR   CERTIFICATES. 

The  legal  requisites  for  obtaining  an  employment  certificate 
uniform  throughout  the  State.    They  are  (1)  the  application  of  tl 
parent;   (2)  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  of  age  and  (5 
of  a  school  record  showing  fulfillment  of  the  specified  education! 
requirements;  (4)  the  passing  of  a  physical  examination  showinl 
sound  health  and  (5)  of  an  educational  test  in  the  issuing  office  provini 
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literacy.  Before  the  certificate  is  issued  the  issuing  ofiicer  must 
approve  the  papers  submitted  and  must  sign  a  statement  that  the 
child  is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  lan« 
guage.  The  child  must  appear  in  person.^  The  law  does  not  state 
how  the  parent  must  apply^  and  the  procedure  in  this  matter  is  not 
uniform.  In  some  communities  the  parent's  presence  is  required 
always;  in  others,  only  for  certain  purposes;  and  in  still  others  it 
is  never  necessary.  The  evidence  of  age  required  in  the  order  of 
preferfflice  specified  in  the  law  is  a  transcript  of  a  birth  certificate, 
a  certificate  of  graduation;  a  passport  or  baptismal  certificate,  other 
documentary  evidence,  and  in  first-class  cities  a  physicians'  certificate 
of  age. 

New  York  Oify,  Manhattan  Borough. — In  New  York  City  when  a 
child  applies  for  an  employment  certificate  he  must  be  accompanied 
by  his  parent  or  by  the  representative  of  his  parent  and  must  bring 
with  him  two  documents — evidence  of  age  and  a  school  record.  A 
clerk  at  a  desk  near  the  entrance  to  the  room  examines  these  docu- 
ments and  instructs  him  what  to  do  next.  No  application,  however, 
is  started  unless  some  person  in  parental  relation  is  present  and 
satisfactory  evidence  of  age  is  presented.  At  this  first  stage  delay 
may  be  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  child  to  produce  one  or  all  of  the 
requisites. 

If  a  child  comes  unaccompanied  by  his  parent  and  fails  to  bring 
any  or  all  of  the  required  docimients,  he  writes  his  name  and  address 
on  the  white  interview  card.^  The  interviewer  examines  whatever 
documents  the  child  has  and,  in  order  to  make  the  office  procedure 
easy  when  the  child  returns,  notes  on  the  card  what  requisites  are 
TnioRing  or  defective.  The  child  is  then  sent  away  with  instructions 
to  bring  his  parent  and  the  requisite  documents.  If  the  child  states 
to  the  first  interviewer  that  neither  of  his  parents  can  come,  he  is 
sent  to  the  chief  clerk,  who  questions  him  more  fully  to  ascertain 
positively  whether  neither  father  nor  mother  can  appear.  If  he 
convinces  the  clerk  of  the  truth  of  his  statement,  he  is  given  a  blank 
form'  to  take  home  for  his  parent  to  sign  and  acknowledge  before 
some  notary.  On  this  form  the  parent  declares  that  he  is  unable  to 
accompany  the  child  to  the  issuing  office  and  appoints  some  one  to 
appear  and  act  in  his  place.  If  the  child  explains  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  clerk  that  his  parents  are  both  dead,  or  Uve  in  another  country 
or  State,  he  must  bring  some  one  to  sign  a  sworn  statement^  to  that 
effect  and  to  act  in  place  of  a  parent.^ 

1  Labor  Law,  sees.  71  and  183.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  120, 124. 
>  New  York  CItjr  Farm  1,  p.  138. 
» Neir  York  City  Form  2,  p.  139. 
<  New  York  City  Form  3,  p.  18». 

*Tliroqglioat  tbie  foDowfng  disctissIOQ  the  word  "pcurent"  is  used  to  mean  anyone  in  parental  relatlOQ 
to  tlM  child. 
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When  a  child  presents  satisfactory  evidence  of  age,  he  and 
parent  must  come  together  to  the  office.  Thus  if  they  appear  "with- 
out  such  evidence,  they  must  both  return  with  it  unless  the  p&rent 
states  that  he  has  specific  satisfactory  evidence  at  home,  when  he 
is  permitted  to  take  oath  and  sign  the  application.  The  child  then 
returns  alone  to  the  office  and,  if  the  evidence  is  as  stated,  it  is 
accepted. 

For  a  child  born  in  Now  York  City  who  comes  without  evidence 
of  age  this  may  be  readily  obtained,  as  he  is  sent  across  the  hall  to 
the  bureau  of  records  to  secure  a  copy  of  his  birth  certificate,  and, 
if  his  birth  is  recorded,  he  is  there  given  a  form*  on  which  the  date  of 
birth  is  noted.  If  this  date  shows  him  to  be  over  14,  the  application 
is  started;  and  if  the  school  record  is  satisfactory,  .the  entire  pro- 
cedure may  be  completed  at  once.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
birth  is  not  recorded,  he  is  given  at  the  bureau  of  records  another 
form^  to  that  effect  and  must  return  to  the  issuing  office  later  with 
some  other  evidence  of  age  acceptable  under  the  law.  A  notation 
is  made  on  the  white  interview  card,  so  that  when  the  child  returns 
with  such  evidence  the  notes  show  what  was  done  at  the  previous 
interview. 

If  the  child  appears  without  a  school  record  but  is  accompanied  by 
his  parent  and  has  satisfactory  evidence  of  age,  the  application  blank 
is  started  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  parent's  returning 
to  the  office,  his  affidavit  is  taken  at  this  time  instead  of  after  the 
child  has  fulfilled  all  the  requirements.  If  the  child  states  that  he  is 
in  a  low  grade,  nothing  more  can  be  done  until  the  school  record  is 
produced.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  child  states  that  he  has  finished 
the  eighth  grade  or  is  in  the  high  school,  he  goes  through  the  entire 
procedure  except  that  he  does  not  receive  his  certificate  until  he  has 
brought  his  school  record.  A  child  from  a  parochial  school  is  given  a 
school-record  blank ^  to  take  to  the  chief  executive  officer  of  his  school 
to  he  filled  in;  one  from  a  public  school  gets  a  similar  blank,  filled  in 
on  application,  at  his  school.^ 

Delays  in  securing  a  certificate  are  thus  caused  and  return  trips 
made  necessary  by  failure  on  the  child's  part  to  appear  with  the 
requisites.  Delay  or  refusal  may  be  caused  also  by  the  presentation 
of  documents  which  are  not  satisfactory.  For  instance,  a  child 
born  in  a  country  or  State  which  issues  copies  of  birth  certificates 
may  present  as  evidence  of  age  a  certificate  of  graduation  or  a  bap- 
tismal record.  If  a  birth  certificate  is  procurable,  the  child  and  his 
parent  must  return  at  a  later  date  with  this  certificate.  But  if  it  can 
not  be  secured  the  evidence  first  presented  may  be  accepted.  The 
school  record  may  also  be  unsatisfactory,  usually  because  it  does  not 

^ — " — - — - — • — .  - .—- ^ ^^^^^ 

»  New  York  City  Form  4,  p.  13«.  » >Tew  York  City  Form  6,  p.  140. 

■  New  York  City  Form  5,  p.  139.  « New  York  City  Form  7,  p.  140. 
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show  the  nuniber  of  days  the  child  has  attended  school.  In  this  case 
the  child's  name  and  address  are  taken  on  the  interview  card  for 
future  reference,  and  he  is  sent  to  his  principal  to  have  the  blank 
properly  filled  in. 

If,  however,  the  documents  presented  by  the  child  are  satisfactory 
and  a  birth  certificate,  a  certificate  of  graduation,  a  passport,  or  a 
baptismal  certificate  has  been  accepted  as  evidence  of  age,  the  first 
in^viewer  fills  in  the  application  blank,^  with  the  exception  of  the 
signature  of  the  issuing  officer  and  that  of  the  medical  officer,  and 
stamps  on  it  the  kind  of  evidence  submitted.  He  then  administers 
an  oath  to  the  parent,  who  swears  that  the  child  is  of  the  age  specified 
and  that  he  or  she  is  the  parent.  The  interviewer  also  transcribes 
on  the  form  appropriate  to  such  evidence  of  age  the  contents  of  the 
document,  and  both  the  parent  and  the  child  sign  the  application 
blank  in  the  specified  places. 

The  school  record  and  the  documents  proving  the  child's  age  are 
then  fastened  to  the  application  blank  and  given  to  the  child  to  take 
to  the  physician  in  the  examining  room. 

If  for  any  reason  the  child  does  not  pass  the  physician's  examina- 
tion, he  is  sent  to  the  office  of  the  borough  chief,  where  he  is  examined 
by  that  officer  or  by  the  assistant  chief.  If  the  examining  officer 
agrees  with  the  first  physician,  he  marks  the  examination  sheet  ^^R,'' 
in  red  ink,  and  signs  it  and  also  the  application  blank.  In  case  he 
does  not  agree,  he  signs  both  blanks  as  before  but  does  not  put ''  R '^ 
on  the  examination  sheet  and  the  child  may  secure  his  certificate. 
In  questionable  cases,  therefore,  the  decision  in  regard  to  the  child's 
physical  fitness  to  work  does  not  rest  with  the  examining  physician 
but  with  the  borough  chief. 

As  a  result  of  the  physical  examination  the  child  may  be  refused  a 
certificate  permanently,  or,  if  the  defect  seems  remediable,  tem* 
porarily.  The  treatment  of  the  child  in  either  case  is  discussed 
later.'  In  the  latter  case  the  essential  facts  concerning  the  defect  are 
noted  on  a  special  card^  and  placed  in  what  is  called  a  ^^  tickler"  file^ 
which  is  kept  on  the  desk  for  ready  reference ;  the  parent  and  child 
are  given  a  notice  of  temporary  refusal  and  are  instructed  how  to 
have  the  defect  corrected  and  .when  to  return  for  reexamination; 
and  the  school  principal  is  mailed  a  special  notice  explaining  why  the 
certificate  is  withheld,  so  that  he  may  expect  the  child  at  school.  If 
the  child  does  not  return  to  be  reexamined,  a  card  is  sent  requesting 
him  to  do  so  and  setting  another  date.  In  case  of  repeated  nonap- 
pearance, and  in  all  cases  of  permanent  refusal,  a  nurse  is  sent  to 
ascertain  whether  the  child  has  had  the  prescribed  treatment.  In  case 
the  child  comes  back  to  the  issuing  office  with  the  defect  corrected, 


>  N«ir  Y(Vk  City  Form  8,  p.  141.  *  See  ppi  4»,  75.  ■  New  York  City  Form  9,  p.  143. 
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this  fact  is  noted  on  his  card  and  he  goes  through  the  rest  of  the  pro* 
cedure  as  if  he  had  passed  the  physical  examination  at  the  earlier 
visit. 

If  the  physical  examination  is  satisfactorily  passed,  the  examining 
physician  signs  the  application  hlank  and  the  physical-examination 
blank/  the  two  blanks  are  fastened  together,  and  the  child  is  sent 
to  the  chief  clerk,  who  is  the  issuing  officer.  The  derk  notes  on  the 
back  of  the  application  blank  the  child's  height  and  weight  as  they 
appear  on  the  medical-examination  sheet,  and  dictates  to  the  child 
a  sentence  from  a  Third  Reader.  If  the  child  writes  the  sentence 
correctly,  the  clerk  signs  the  certificate,  stamps  it  with  the  date  of 
issuance  and  the  number,  and  dehvers  it  to  the  child.  If  the  child 
fails  on  the  first  sentence,  he  may  try  two  more.  If  he  writes  2  out 
of  3  or  3  out  of  5  sentences  correctly,  he  is  passed;  but  if  he  can  not 
do  this  his  papers  are  sent  to  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  child 
hygiene,  with  the  recommendation  that  he  be  refused.  The  director, 
after  investigating  the  facts  of  the  case,  makes  the  final  decision  as 
to  the  granting  or  refusing  of  the  certificate. 

Children  are  refused  certificates  whenever  cause  for  refusal  occurs 
at  any  point  during  the  procedure.  A  child  may  appear  with  his 
parent  and  either  state  that  he  is  under  14  years  of  i^e  or  bring  docu-* 
mentary  evidence  which  shows  that  fact.  A  child  may  bring  a  school 
record  showing  either  that  he  has  attended  school  less  than  the  130 
days  required  by  law  or  that  he  is  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  grade 
or  in  a  lower  one.  A  child  may  fail  to  pass  the  physical  examina- 
tion, or  at  the  very  dose  of  the  procedure  he  may  fail  in  the  literacy 
test.  For  the  under-age  child  the  application  blank  is  completely 
filled,  and  the  parent  is  sworn  in  the  regular  way.  The  child  is 
then  refused  a  certificate,  the  parent  is  given  a  formal  statement 
showing  the  cause  of  this  refusal,'  and  the  application  blank  and  the 
refusal  card  ^  are  stamped  with  the  word  ^'Refused''  and  also  with 
the  caiise  ''Under  age.''  In  the  other  cases  the  proceedure  relating 
to  the  refusal  of  a  certificate  is  the  same,  but  the  causes  differ — 
'^ Insufficient  tuition,''  if  the  child  has  not  attended  school  a  sufficient 
number  of  days  or  has  not  reached  the  specified  grade;  '' Insufficient 
education,"  if  he  fails  to  pass  the  literacy  test;  or  '' Physical  inca- 
pacity," if  he  fails  to  pass  the  physical  examination. 

When  the  child  has  to  establish  lus  age,  either  by  documentary 
evidence  other  than  a  birth  certificate,  certificate  of  graduation,  pass- 
port or  baptismal  certificate,  or  by  a  physician's  certificate  of  age,  the 
procedure  differs  somewhat  from  that  outlined  above,  aAd  the  child  is 
longer  delayed  before  he  receives  hb  certificate.  Before  such  evidence 
is  accepted,  indeed,  the  child  may  be  obliged  to  make  several  visits  to 

>  See  p.  43.  «New  YorkClty  Form  lO^seeii.  lU.  iNew  YorkCity  Fonn  U,aaep.  118. 
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the  issuing  office  in  an  effort  to  establish  his  age  through  one  of  the 
preferred  documents.  If  this  effort  is  xinsuccessful  he  is  referred  by 
the  first  interviewer  to  the  chief  of  the  division,  who  advises  him  how 
to  procure  ''other  documentary  evidence"  or  determines  whether  he 
must  resort  to  the  physicians '  certificate. 

When  a  child,  after  making  every  possible  effort,  is  unable  to  bring 
one  of  the  preferred  documents  but  has  other  acceptable  docimientary 
evidence  of  age,  this  evidence  is  transcribed  to  a  form  called  a  '^  Board 
paper"  ^  and  the  application  blank  is  filled  in.  The  child  then  goes 
through  the  physical  examination  and,  up  to  the  point  of  receiving 
his  certificate,  follows  the  same  procedure  as  though  he  had  brought 
other  evidence.  If  the  child  passes  all  the  tests  successfully,  the 
^' Board  paper,"  showing  the  documentary  evidence  of  age  presented, 
is  filled  out  and  signed  by  the  issuing  officer.  Before  the  child  re« 
ceives  his  certificate,  however,  this  evidence  must  be  approved  by  the 
board  of  health,  which  usually  meets  every  two  weeks.  Thus  the 
child  must  wait  from  a  few  days  to  two  weeks  before  he  knows  whether 
or  not  he  is  to  receive  a  certificate.  The  child  and  parent  are  in- 
formed of  the  reason  for  delay,  and  the  child  is  given  a  typewritten 
statement  to  take  to  the  principal  of  his  school,  explaining  that  his 
application  has  been  referred  to  the  board  of  health  and  that  he  will 
be  notified  should  the  board  decide  to  grant  the  certificate.  If  the 
board  approves  the  evidence  of  age,  a  post-card  notice  is  sent  to  the 
child  telling  him  to  call  for  his  certificate  on  a  specified  day. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  secure  other  evidence  before  resort  is  had 
to  the  physicians'  certificate  of  age.  But  if  the  child  is  apparently 
more  than  14  years  of  age  and  no  other  evidence  seems  available,  the 
parent  may  make  a  formal  appUcation  for  an  employment  certificate 
and  a  physicians'  certificate  of  age.^  The  issuing  officer  fills  out  this 
form  and  adnunisters  an  oath  to  the  parent  to  the  effect  that  other 
evidence  of  age  can  not  be  obtained,  and  both  he  and  the  parent  sign 
the  form.  The  regular  appUcation  blank  is  then  partly  filled  in  and 
the  child  is  given  a  statement  to  take  to  his  principal  explaining  the 
delay.  This  statement  informs  the  principal  that  90  days  from  date 
the  child  will  be  notified  to  appear  at  the  office  for  a  physical  exam- 
ination to  determine  age,  and  that  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  examining 
physicians  he  is  at  least  14  years  of  age  the  physicians'  certificate  of 
age  will  then  be  issued,  and  if  he  presents  a  school  record  showing 
him  to  be  at  least  14  years  of  age,  and  in  the  grade  required  by  law, 
an  employment  certificate  will  be  granted.  At  the  end  of  90  days, 
therefore,  if  meanwhile  no  better  proof  of  age  has  been  found,  the 
child  is  notified  to  come  again  with  his  parent  to  the  issuing  office. 
Two  physicians  then  examine  him,  and,  if  they  agree,  this  evidence 

1  N««r  York  City  Fona  12,  lee  pp.  148, 143.  *  New  York  City  Font  13»  see  p.  144. 
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of  age  is  accepted.  If  the  two  physicians  disagree,  however,  a  third 
physician  examines  the  child,  and  any  two  concurring  opinions  are 
final.  After  the  physicians'  certificate  has  been  accepted  as  evi- 
dence of  age  the  parent's  affidavit  is  taken  and  the  child  is  tested 
for  physical  fitness  and  for  literacy  as  are  other  applicants/ 

New  York  OUy,  other  horoughs. — ^Tlie  procedure  in  the  different 
boroughs  is  now  uniform;  that  in  Manhattan  is  followed  elsewhere 
in  the  city.  When  this  investigation  was  begun,  however,  there  were 
certain  points  of  di£ference  in  matters  of  office  detail.  The  Bronx 
office,  for  instance,  took  precautions  to  assure  itself  that  a  child 
applying  for  an  employment  certificate  had  not  received  one  at  some 
previous  time.  When  a  child  applied  he  was  asked  his  name,  and 
the  card  catalogue  was  consulted.  If  the  name  was  found,  the  child 
was  told  to  write  his  name,  address,  and  date  of  birth  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and,  if  his  signature  was  the  same  as  that  in  the  files,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  continue  with  the  application.  If  his  name  was  not 
found  or  if  the  signatures  were  not  the  same  the  appUcation  blank 
was  marked  *'0.  K."  in  the  comer. 

Buffalo, — The  procedure  in  the  Buffalo  issuing  office  resembles 
closely  that  in  the  New  York  offices.  But  the  register  of  births  of  all 
children  bom  in  Buffalo  who  are  of  certificate  age  is  kept  in  the 
issuing  office  for  ready  reference.  If  an  applicant's  record  of  birth 
is  in  this  register  or  if  he  submits  a  birth  certificate,  the  application^ 
provided  on  the  school  record  is  signed  by  the  parent;  in  this  case 
he  need  not  come  to  the  office.  If  other  evidence  is  presented,  the 
parent  must  come  to  the  office  to  make  affidavit.  In  case  a  certifi- 
cate of  graduation,  a  baptismal  record,  or  a  passport  is  accepted, 
the  application  signed  by  the  parent  is  similar  to  that  used  in  Man- 
hattan. In  case  any  other  documentary  evidence  or  a  physicians' 
certificate  of  age  is  accepted,  special  application  blanks,'  on  which 
the  character  of  the  evidence  is  noted,  are  used.  The  board  of 
health  meets  frequently,  and  in  case  the  evidence  presented  must 
have  its  approval  the  child  is  instructed  when  to  return  for  his 
certificate. 

'  At  the  first  interview  much  information  is  noted  on  the  school  record. 
Such  points  as  the  date  of  birth,  the  character  of  the  evidence  of  age, 
whether  or  not  the  child's  birth  is  recorded  in  Buffalo,  and  the 
parents'  birthplaces  aid  later  in  the  examination.  No  matter  what 
the  school  record  states,  the  child  is  questioned  as  to  the  grade  he  is 
in;  and  if  he  has  not  entered  the  seventh  grade,  the  procedure  stops 
there  and  he  is  told  to  return  to  school.  If  the  school  record  and 
the  child's  answers  are  satisfactory,  he  is  required  to  read  from 
some  part  of  the  Fifth  Reader  and  to  write  a  sentence  from  dictation. 

1  Baflalo  Form  l,  see  p.  157.  *  Buffalo  Forms  2  and  3,  see  pp.  15^-159. 
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If  he  can  not  do  both  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  attendant,  he  is  refused 
a  certificate  for  insufficient  education;  but  if  he  can,  and  if  his  evi- 
dence of  age  is  acceptable,  he  is  allowed  to  have  the  physical  examina- 
tion. If  he  passes  this  also,  his  school  record  is  stamped  ''  Approved '' 
and  he  is  sent  to  the  clerk  or  attendant  for  his  certificate.  The 
child  is  asked  where  he  is  going  to  work,  and  a  notation  as  to 
whether  it  is  in  a  mercantile  or  a  manufacturing  establishment  is 
made  on  a  stub  record.  He  then  signs  and  receives  the  certificate. 
The  examining  physician  iu  charge  of  the  office  alone  decides  on 
physical  fitness.  If  he  thinks  the  child  is  not  fit,  the  school-record 
and  physical-exanunation  blanks  are  stamped  ''Disapproved,''  with 
specific  cause  of  disapproval,  and  the  child  is  told  why  he  can  not 
get  a  certificate  at  that  time.  In  cases  needing  treatment  a  notice 
is  given  to  the  parent,  if  present,  or  to  the  child  to  take  to  his  parent; 
Whenever  a  child  who  has  been  refused  a  certificate  for  a  physical 
defect  returns  with  the  defect  corrected,  the  school-record  and 
physical-examination  blanks  are  stamped  "Approved''  and  "Defect 
corrected"  and  the  certificate  is  granted. 

Rochester. — ^The  child  who  applies  for  a  certificate  at  the  issuing 
office  in  Rochester  is  required  to  bring  an  additional  card, 
namely,  his  health-record  card,  showing  the  results  of  his  school 
physical  examinations.  This  card  is  tised  to  aid  in  substantiating  the 
age  of  the  child  and  in  checking  up  the  work  of  the  medical  inspectors. 
The  nurse  passes  on  the  papers  and  makes  part  of  the  physical  ex- 
amination. The  child  is  also  asked  if  he  has  been  promised  employ- 
ment; but  whether  he  has  or  not  he  receives  his  certificate.  A  written 
promise  of  employment  was  first  requested  by  the  health  officer  in 
the  spring  of  1914,  and  such  promise  must  be  produced,  when  pos- 
sible, before  the  certificate  is  issued.  This  promise,  however,  not 
being  a  l^al  requirement,  can  not  be  insisted  upon. 

When  documentary  evidence  of  age  other  than  a  birth  certificate, 
certificate  of  graduation,  baptismal  certificate,  or  passport  is  pre- 
sented the  nurse  approves  it  and  administers  the  required  oath  to  the 
parent,  and  the  child  is  not  delayed  by  waiting  for  the  health  bureau 
to  act.  When  the  child  has  to  resort  to  a  physicians'  certificate  of 
age,  the  parent's  affidavit  is  taken  at  the  second  appearance,  and  the 
names  of  the  two  physicians  making  the  exanunation  are  noted  on 
the  comer  of  the  affidavit  blank.  This  is  the  only  case  in  which  a 
parrait  is  required  to  appear.  No  educational  test  is  given  unless 
the  child  appears  iUiterate  or  can  not  speak  EngUsh. 

OAer  cities  and  vittages. — In  second  and  third  class  cities  the  laws 
relating  to  employment  certificates  differ  in  some  respects  from 
those  in  first-class  cities.  Final  resort  to  a  physicians'  certificate 
of  age  is  not  permitted,  and  if  a  child  can  not  produce  documentary 
evidence  of  age  he  can  not  legally  procure  an  employment  certificate. 
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The  school  reoord  must  be  signed  by  the  supermtendeut  of  schools 
mstead  of  by  the  principal  of  the  school  the  child  attended. 

In  each  of  the  second-class  cities  visited  the  clerk  of  the  bureau 
of  health  passes  upon  the  documents  submitted  by  the  dxild  and 
issues  the  certificate.  His  signature,  not  that  of  the  healtli  officer, 
is  on  the  employment  certificate.  The  physician  making  the  physical 
examination  is  regarded,  indeed,  as  the  examining  physician  and 
not  as  the  issuing  officer.  In  the  third-class  cities  visited  the 
health  officer  performs  all  the  work  attendant  upon  issuing  and  signs 
certificates. 

When  a  child  appears  without  necessary  or  satisfactory  documents 
and  is  therefore  unable  to  secure  his  certificate  at  once,  his  name 
and  address  are  not  taken.  But  in  every  issuing  office  visited  the 
names  of  children  xmder  14  years  of  age  who  apply  are  recorded 
and  such  children  are  counted  among  the  number  of  refused  ap- 
plicants. In  Little  Falls  the  parent  must  always  accompany  the 
child  to  the  office;  in  Troy,  Syracuse,  and  Cohoes  only  when  neces- 
sary to  sign  a  sworn  statement  as  to  the  child's  age;  and  in  Albany 
a  boy's  parent  must  appear  for  this  purpose,  and  a  girl's  parent  must 
in  addition  accompany  her  at  the  time  of  the  physical  examination. 
In  Utica  the  parent  must  appear  at  some  time  during  the  procedure 
to  sign  the  application  blank.^  In  Tonawanda,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  not  required  to  appear  at  any  time. 

No  literacy  test  is  given  at  the  issuing  office  in  any  of  these 
places.  In  Albany  such  a  test  was  given  at  one  time  but  was  dis- 
continued later.  Inquiry  is  usually  made  at  Albany  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  child's  work. 

In  all  these  cities  except  Syracuse  the  child  is  required  to  go  first 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools  to  have  his  school  record  filled  in,  or 
approved  if  previously  filled  in  by  his  school  principal.  In  Syracuse 
the  child  is  obliged  to  make  an  additional  trip,  as  he  must  go  to  the 
issuing  office  to  get  the  school-record  blank  for  his  school  principal 
to  fill  in  and  then  has  to  return  with  it  to  the  issuing  office.  One 
trip  to  the  issuing  office  suffices  in  most  places,  however,  \mless  the 
child  applies  at  other  times  than  the  office  hours  of  the  examining 
physician. 

The  health  officer  at  Little  Falls  is  the  only  one  in  any  of  these 
cities  who  asks  for  other  documentary  evidence  of  age  and  refuses  to 
accept  a  parent's  affidavit  without  supporting  evidence.  The  child 
is  not  inconvenienced  there,  however,  by  waiting  for  action  of  the 
board  of  health,  as  the  officer  grants  the  certificate  but  can  revoke  it 
if  the  board  decides  later  that  the  evidence  is  not  satisfactory.  Thus 
far  the  board  has  always  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  healdi  officer. 

1  utica  Form  1,  p.  163. 
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In  Victory  Mills  the  child  has  his  school  record  filled  in  by  the 
principal  of  the  village  school  and  goes  with  it  to  the  clerk  of  the  board 
of  health,  from  whom  he  receives  an  affidavit  blank.  He  takes  this 
to  his  parent  for  the  sworn  signature;  goes  to  the  adjoining  village  of 
Schuylerville  to  be  examined  by  the  health  officer;  brings  back  to  the 
clerk  the  duplicate  copy  of  the  physical  examination  blank;  and,  if 
everything  is  satisfactory,  receives  his  certificate.  Thus  the  chUd 
usually  makes  three  trips,  two  to  the  clerk's  office  and  one  to  the 
health  officer  in  Schuylerville.  Sometimes,  however,  he  goes  directly 
to  the  health  officer  with  an  affidavit  and  a  school  record,  returning 
with  all  three  papers  to  the  clerk. 

HUMBBR  AND  FORM  OF  CERTIFICATES. 

The  contents  of  an  employment  certificate,  as  has  already  been 
noted,  are  specified  in  the  law,  and  a  model  form  ^  is  provided  by  the 
State  department  of  labor.  In  addition  to  conforming  to  the  law  this 
model  has  a  statement  concerning  the  physical  examination  and  a 
note  to  the  effect  that  the  certificate  is  to  be  filed  with  the  employer 
and  surrendered  to  the  child  or  to  the  person  in  parental  relation 
when  the  child's  employment  ceases.  Notices  specifying  the  hours  of 
labor  in  factories  and  mercantile  establishments  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  section  of  the  law  relating  to  dangerous  occupations  for 
children  are  printed  on  the  back  of  the  form. 

All  places  visited  issue  certificates  based  on  this  model  except 
Victory  Mills,  where  an  old  triplicate  form  in  use  before  the  law  was 
changed  in  1913  Ls  used.  Certificates  in  the  old  form  are  made  out 
either  for  a  factory  or  for  a  mercantile  establishment,  and  under  the 
old  law  they  could  not  be  used  in  any  other  kind  of  an  establishment 
than  that  specified.  In  New  York  City  the  form  differs  from  the 
model'  in  providing  for  distinguishing  physical  instead  of  facial  marks 
and  has  additional  spaces  for  the  address  and  sex  of  the  child.  These 
data  are  meant  to  aid  in  identification  in  cases  where  confusion  might 
arise  on  account  of  foreign  names.  Of  23  cities,  other  than  those 
visited,  from  which  certificates  were  obtained  all  but  2  use  forms 
based  on  the  model,  and  these  2  use  the  old  triplicate  form. 

Though  the  law  provides  for  only  one  copy  of  an  employment  cer- 
tificate, the  number  varies.  In  New  York  City,  Buffalo,  and  Utica 
only  one  copy  is  made  out,  but  in  the  last  two  cities  stub  records  of 
the  essential  facts  shown  on  the  certificate  are  kept  for  use  in  case  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  duplicate.  In  Rochester,  Albany,  Troy,  Little 
Falls,  and  Tonawanda  certificates  are  made  out  in  duplicate,  one  copy 
being  given  to  the  child  and  the  other  filed  in  the  office.  In  Syracuse 
*nd  Victory  Mills  three  copies  are  made;  one  of  these  is  given  to  the 
child,  one  is  retained  at  the  office,  and  one  is  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
State  industrial  commission. 

1  Form  aa,  pp.  134, 135.  t  Form  2b,  p.  13d. 
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VACATION  AND  TEMPORARY  CERTIFICATBS. 

No  vacation  or  temporary  certificates  are  issued  in  New  York 
State.  If  a  child  wishes  to  work  during  vacation,  before  or'  after 
school  hours,  or  on  Saturdays,  he  must  comply  with  the  same  require- 
ments as  though  he  intended  to  leave  school  permanently  to  go  to  Tvork. 
Furthermore,  a  child  is  not  allowed  to  work  while  waiting  for  accept- 
able evidence  of  age. 

LOST  CERTIFICATES. 

The  law  makes  no  provision  for  an  additional  certificate  in  case  the 
original  is  lost;  but  in  the  cities  visited  the  issuing  officer  gives  the 
child  a  dupUcate  which,  except  in  Buffalo,^  is  on  exactly  the  same 
form  as  the  original,  though  in  New  York  City  such  duplicates  are 
plainly  stamped  **DupKcate."     In  the  New  York  City  offices  a  fee  of 
50  cents  is  asked  for  a  duplicate;  the  child  must  sign  a  form^  setting 
forth  the  manner  in  which  the  first  certificate  was  lost;  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  ruling  of  the  department  of  health,  the  parent  must  accom- 
pany the  child.     This  rule  is  generally  adhered  to,  as  it  aids  in  assur- 
ing the  issuing  officer  that  the  child  has  actually  lost  the  old  certifi- 
cate and  is  not  securing  the  new  one  for  another  child.     Since  early 
in  1915  the  practice  has  been  to  require  the  child  to  wait  at  least  one 
month  before  a  new  certificate  is  issued.     When  assurance  is  given, 
usually  by  a  note,  that  the  employer  lost  the  certificate,  the  parent 
need  not  accompany  the  child,  and  a  new  certificate  is  issued  at  once. 
In  such  a  case  the  employer,  informed  by  the  issuing  officer  of  the 
required  fee,  often  pays  it,  but  if  he  does  not,  the  child  must  do  so. 
Occasionally,  when  the  imposition  of  the  fee  seems  an  injustice,  the 
duplicate  is  given  to  the  child  free  of  cost.     In  New  York  City  1,555 
duplicate  certificates  were  issued  in  1915. 

In  Buffalo,  when  the  child  wishes  a  duplicate  certificate,  he  must 
come  to  the  issuing  office  accompanied  by  his  parent.  The  stub  of 
the  original  certificate  is  consulted  for  the  necessary  data  and  the 
parent  is  required  to  swear  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  certificate 
was  lost.  A  fee  of  $1  is  charged,  and  an  attempt  is  made  here  also  to 
persuade  the  employer,  if  he  lost  the  original,  to  pay  for  the  duplicate 
copy;  but  if  he  will  not  the  child  must  do  so.  In  Rochester  the 
child  must  apply  in  person  and  be  reexamined,  chiefly  for  defective 
teeth.  No  fee  is  charged,  but  the  child  is  usually  required  to  wait  a 
week  for  the  copy.  If,  however,  the  child  brings  a  note  from  an 
employer  stating  that  he  has  lost  the  original  certificate  or  that  he 
intends  to  employ  the  child,  the  duplicate  is  granted  immediately. 

In  none  of  the  other  cities  visited  is  any  fee  required,  but  the  child  is 
sometimes  questioned  and  required  to  return  a  second  time  for  the 

1  BuffaJo  Form  4,  pp.  159, 160.  >  New  York  City  Form  14,  p.  145. 
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duplicate  certificate.  At  the  Utica  office,  if  the  child  says  that  the 
employer  lost  the  original  certificate,  he  must  bring  a  written  state- 
ment from  the  employer  to  that  effect  before  the  duplicate  is  issued. 

OVER-AGE  CERTIFICATES. 

In  New  York  City  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene  of  the  department  of 
health  issues  to  a  child  over  16  years  of  age  a  statement  *  certifying 
that  his  proof  of  age  has  been  investigated  and  is  satisfactory.  This 
statement  is  also  issued  to  a  child  who  claims  to  be  over  16  but  who 
can  not  present  satisfactory  proof  of  age,  providing  aphysical  examina- 
tion made  by  a  physician  of  the  bureau  indicates  that  he  is  over 
16.  It  is  frequently  issued  upon  the  request  of  an  employer,  and 
a  child  can  not  prociu'e  a  second  copy. 

Until  October  1,  1915,  in  New  York  City  the  department  of  labor 
issued  to  a  child  over  16  years  of  age  a  statement  certifying  that  evi- 
dence satisfactory  under  the  law  for  an  employment  certificate  was 
filed  in  the  office  showing  that  the  child  was  over  16  years  of  age. 
This  statement  was  also  issued  upon  the  request  of  an  employer, 
and  a  child  could  not  procure  a  second  copy. 

EVIDENCE   OF  AGE. 

Any  one  of  four  kinds  of  documents  may  be  used  by  a  child  to 
prove  his  age  to  an  issuing  officer  in  New  York  State.  In  order  of 
preference  these  are  as  follows: 

(a)  A  duly  attested  transcript  of  a  birth  certificate. 

(h)  A  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  eighth  grade,  provided  the 
school  record  shows  that  the  child  is  at  least  14. 

(c)  A  passport  or  a  duly  attested  transcript  of  a  baptismal  certifi- 
cate showing  the  date  of  birth. 

(d)  Other  satisfactory  documentary  evidence  of  age. 

A  fifth  dociunent  may  be  presented  in  first-class  cities  only,  namely : 
{f)  A  physicians'  certificate  of  age  based  on  a  physical  examina- 
tion. 

When  evidence  other  than  a  birth  certificate  is  presented  the  par- 
ent, according  to  law,  must  appear  in  person  before  the  officer  issuing 
the  certificate  and  must  file  an  affidavit  stating  that  other  evidence 
can  not  be  secured.  For  this  affidavit  no  fee  can  be  collected  at  the 
issuing  office.* 

To  prevent  effacement,  the  date  of  birth  is  perforated  on  the 
employment  certificate  in  Buffalo  and  in  Rochester.  In  the  other 
offices  it  is  written. 


» N«w  York  City  Form  15,  p.  145. 

'  Labor  Law,  sees.  71  and  163.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  120, 124. 
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In  New  York  City  and  in  Buffalo  the  order  of  presentation  pre- 
scribed in  the  law  is  strictly  observed*  In  Bochester  birth  certificates, 
baptismal  records,  and  passports  are  r^arded  as  equally  acceptable, 
and  a  certificate  of  graduation  is  accepted  not  only  if  the  child's  birth 
is  not  recorded  but  also  if  the  record  is  diificult  to  obtain.  In  the 
second-class  cities — ^Albany,  Troy,  Syracuse,  and  Utica — ^ihe  birth 
certificate  is  first  demanded,  then  the  baptismal  record  or  passport. 
In  the  absence  of  both  these  kinds  of  evidence  the  parent  is  required 
to  swear  before  the  commissioner  of  deeds  or  designated  officer  in 
the  bureau  that  the  child  is  of  a  certain  age  and  that  no  other  proof 
of  age  can  be  obtained.  This  parent's  affidavit  is  frequently  accepted 
without  any  supporting  evidence.  In  Little  Falls  the  proofs  of  age 
are  required  usually  in  the  following  order:  Birth  certificate,  baptismal 
record,  and  parent's  affidavit  accompanied  by  other  documentary 
proof.  In  Tonawanda  the  birth  certificate  is  preferred,  then  the  bap- 
tismal record;  but  occasionally  some  other  document  is  accepted. 
In  Cohoes  and  Victory  Mills  no  special  order  of  presentation  is  ob- 
served, but  a  parent's  affidavit  unsupported  by  any  other  document 
is  the  usual  evidence. 

Outside  the  first-class  cities  none  of  the  offices  visited  demanded 
the  certificate  of  graduation,  and  in  none  of  them  were  the  officers 
at  the  time  of  this  investigation  cognizant  that  such  a  certificate  was 
acceptable  as  evidence  of  age. 

TRANSCRIPT  OF  BIRTH  CERTIFICATE. 

Nativer-bom  children. — ^A  law  providing  for  compulsory  birth  reg- 
istration has  existed  in  New  York  State  since  1853  but  has  not  been 
effectively  enforced  until  recently.  In  1900,  it  was  estimated,  only 
about  78  per  cent  of  the  births  were  recorded,  but  in  19i4  the  State 
department  of  health  claimed  99  per  cent.  A  new  law,  effective 
January  1,  1914,  gave  the  State  commissioner  of  health  power  to 
remove  local  registrars  and  to  prosecute  local  violators  of  the  law. 
This  law,  it  is  claimed,  will  for  the  first  time  guarantee  birth  regis- 
tration in  the  State.  New  York  City,  however,  has  always  had  a 
law  different  from  that  of  the  State  and  has  enforced  birth  registra- 
tion since  1909.  In  1900  between  85  and  90  per  cent  of  the  births 
were  registered,  and  the  office  of  the  registrar  of  vital  statistics 
claims  to  get  99  per  cent  at  the  present  time.  Obviously,  therefore, 
the  child  bom  in  New  York  State  who  applies  for  an  employment 
certificate  can  not  yet  be  assured  that  the  record  of  hia  birth  will 
be  on  file. 

The  law  requires  * '  a  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  birth  certificate." 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  certified  copy  for  which  registrars 
may  charge  a  fee  of  Sl.^     No  provision  is  made  for  searching  the  rec- 

1  Conaolldated  Laws  1909,  ch.  45,  art.  20,  sec.  391,  as  added  by  Acts  of  1913,  ch.  60. 
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ordsy  but  in  none  of  the  cities  visited  was  a  fee  charged  for  doing 
so  when  the  date  of  birth  was  wanted  for  school  r^istration  or 
for  employments  The  registrars  in  some  places,  however,  are  not 
wiDing  to  consult  the  records  for  such  purposes  and  often,  therefore, 
othw  evidence  of  age  is  accepted  by  the  iaflning  officers.  In  New 
York  City,  Buffalo,  and  Rochester,  when  a  request  is  received  for 
the  date  of  birth  of  a  child  bom  in  the  city,  the  information  is  fur- 
nished free  to  a  child  between  14  and  16,  and  in  Rochester  also  to  a 
16-year  old  child  who  states  that  he  wants  it  to  prove  his  age  to  an 
employer. 

In  New  York  City  a  register  of  the  births  of  all  children  born  in 
Greater  New  York  is  kept  in  every  borough  office,  and  when  such  a 
child  applies  for  a  transcript  it  can  be  easily  ascertained  whether  his 
birth  is  recorded.  In  Buffalo,  Rochester,  all  the  second-class  cities 
visited,  and  Tonawanda  the  birth  records  are  in  the  offices  where 
certificates  are  issued,  and  for  a  child  bom  in  one  of  these  cities  the 
records  are  always  consulted  before  other  age  evidence  is  accepted. 
In  Little  Falls,  Cohoes,  and  Victory  Mills  the  clerks  of  the  boards 
of  health  have  the  birth  certificates,  but  as  they  are  also  engaged  in 
other  business  such  records  often  are  not  consulted. 

In  Buffalo  and  Albany,  if  the  name  on  the  raster  differs  from 
that  on  the  school  record  or  from  the  one  the  child  gives,  the  parent 
must  make  a  sworn  statement  before  the  commissioner  of  deeds  that 
the  two  names  are  those  of  the  same  child. 

In  proving  the  age  of  a  child  bom  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
<)ifficulties  are  encountered,  although  the  child  is  not  greatly  incon- 
venienced* Often,  it  is  true,  his  birth  certificate  can  not  be  obtained, 
but  the  answer  to  his  request  for  one  is  soon  forthcoming  and  other 
evidence  can  usually  be  secured.  The  Buffalo  office  instructs  the 
child  who  claims  to  have  received  no  reply  to  a  request  for  a  tran- 
script of  his  birth  certificate  to  send  a  special-delivery  letter.  If  such 
a  letter  is  returned,  it  is  filed  in  the  office  and  accepted  as  proof 
that  the  record  does  not  exist.  The  office  does  not  accept  other  evi- 
deoce  of  age  until  it  has  written  proof  that  a  transcript  of  the  birth 
certificate  can  not  be  obtained. 

In  Manhattan  Borough,  during  the  year  1913,  11,221  out  of  14,367 
native-bom  children  receiving  certificates,  or  78  per  cent,  presented 
transcripts  of  birth  certificates  as  evidence  of  age. 

Foreignrbom  children. — ^Before  the  beginning  of  the  European  war 
a  foreign-bom  child,  in  some  offices,  was  required  to  present  if  pos- 
sible a  transcript  of  a  foreign  birth  certificate.  In  case  he  did  not 
have  one  he  was  compelled  to  send  for  one,  and  a  long  delay  often 
occurred  before  it  was  received.  Meanwhile  the  child  was  obliged  to 
stay  in  school.  In  New  York  City,  even  since  the  beginning  of  the 
European  war,  such  transcripts  have  frequently  been  demanded  from 
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children  bom  in  countries  not  considered  to  be  too  seriously  affected 
either  by  the  war  itself  or  by  the  resulting  irregularity  in  the  mails; 
but  the  practice  has  become  less  common  as  the  war  has  continued. 

Foreign-bom  children  applying  for  employment  certificates  in  Ne^v 
York  City,  Buffalo,  and  Tonawanda  were  always  required  to  securte 
if  possible  copies  of  their  birth  certificates.  Occasionally  also  they' 
were  required  to  do  so  in  Bochester,  Albany,  and  Syracuse,  but  never 
in  Troy,  Utica,  Cohoes,  Little  Falls,  or  Victory  MiHs.  Instructions 
were  always  given  in  regard  to  securing  such  certificates  in  New  York 
City  and  Buffalo;  rarely  in  Albany  and  Syracuse,  and  never  in 
Rochester  and  Tonawanda. 

The  New  York  City  office  kept  thoroughly  informed  of  conditions 
in  European  countries  which  affected  birth  registration,  and  whea 
a  child  claimed  to  have  been  bom  in  a  foreign  city  where  birth 
certificates  had  been  destroyed  he  was  instructed  what  other  evidence 
to  bring.  On  the  other  hand,  a  child  bom  where  birth  certificates 
were  available  was  given  a  printed  slip  made  out  for  the  particular 
country  of  his  birth  and  was  instructed  to  fill  it  in  and  send  it,  together 
with  the  necessary  fee— the  amount  of  which  was  specified— to  the 
proper  official,  whose  exact  title  and  address  were  given  him.^  The 
parent  was  instructed  to  send  a  registered  letter  and  to  keep  the 
receipt  in  order  to  present  it  if  no  reply  were  received.  At  times  a 
parent  or  child  wrote  to  a  relative  or  friend  in  the  home  country,  ask- 
ing him  to  secure  the  birth  certificate.  A  letter  received  from  such 
a  person,  stating  that  the  birth  certificate  could  not  be  obtained, 
was  generally  accepted,  but  in  some  suspicious  cases  the  parent  was 
required  to  write,  as  previously  instructed,  to  the  proper  person. 
When  such  evidence  was  received,  the  office  transcribed  the  essential 
facts  on  a  special  form  ^  and  returned  the  original  paper  to  the  child. 
Special  difficulty  was  experienced  with  the  Jewish  child  whose  birth 
often  was  not  recorded  or  whose  certificate  was  difficult  to  obtain.  In 
parts  of  some  countries  the  births  of  Jewish  children  are  recorded  as 
illegitimate  because  the  parents  were  married  and  the  children  bom 
outside  the  State  reUgion;  their  parents,  consequently,  often  objected 
to  procuring  these  records;  and  at  times  the  office  did  not  inmst,  but 
accepted  other  evidence. 

At  the  Manhattan  office  5,733  foreign-bom  children  received  certifi- 
cates in  1913;  3,639,  or  64  per  cent  of  them,  presented  birth  certifi- 
cates as  evidence  of  age;  543,  or  9  per  cent,  graduation  certificates; 
403,  or  7  per  cent,  baptismal  records  or  passports;  972,  or  17  per 
cent,  other  documentary  evidence;  and  176,  or  3  per  cent,  had  to 
resort  to  physicians'  certificates  of  age. 

1  For  this  parpose  the  pamphlet  of  instractions.  How  to  Obtain  Foreign  Birth  Certificates,  issued  by  the 
New  York  Child  Labor  Committee,  was  constantly  used. 
*Kew  York  City  Form  16,  p.  145. 
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In  Buffalo,  when  a  child  was  mstructed  to  write  for  a  copy  of  his 
birth  certificate,  he  had  to  return  with  the  copy  or  with  a  letter  stating 
that  the  birth  was  not  recorded.  He  was  not  instructed  to  keep  the 
receipt  to  show,  in  case  he  received  no  reply,  that  he  had  actually 
written,  for  he  was  required  to  write  again  and  again  until  he  received 
a  reply.     Otherwise  he  could  not  get  a  certificate. 

In  Rochester  the  child  or  parent  was  simply  told  to  write  for  a 
transcript  of  the  birth  certificate.  A  statement  of  the  date  of  birth 
was  accepted  when  written  on  a  plain  piece  of  paper  if  signed  by  the 
prdper  official. 

In  Albany  and  Syracuse,  if  a  child  came  to  the  office  with  a  bap- 
tismal record  or  passport,  the  document  was  usually  accepted  and  the 
child  was  not  directed  to  write  for  a  transcript  of  his  birth  certificate. 
In  U tica  and  Troy  the  issuing  officers  had  no  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
tries from  which  birth  certificates  could  be  secured,  and  consequently 
a  child's  statement  regarding  his  ability  to  secure  such  a  paper  was 
accepted;  in  little  Falls,  Cohoes,  and  Victory  Mills,  even  though  the 
officers  had  such  knowledge,  the  child  Was  not  required  to  prociu'e  a 
transcript  of  his  birth  certificate.  In  Tonawanda  the  health  officer 
usually  knew  whether  a  child  had  written  for  his  certificate  and  ac- 
cepted his  word  about  the  reply. 

In  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  Boroughs,  where  most  of  the  foreign- 
bora  children  apply,  there  was,  until  early  in  1915,  some  one  in  the 
office  to  translate  documents,  and  in  the  other  boroughs  the  chief  of 
the  division  was  called  upon  for  this  purpose.  In  other  places,  unless 
the  foreign  document  was  easily  translated,  the  issuing  officers  de- 
pended upon  a  translation  by  a  priest,  a  notary,  or  sometimes  the 
child. 

CERTinCATE  OF  GRADUATION. 

The  second  evidence  of  age  to  be  accepted  is  the  grammar-school 
certificate  of  graduation.  To  make  such  evidence  acceptable  proof 
of  age  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a  school  record  showing  the  child  to 
be  at  least  14  years  of  age.  The  provision  really  means,  therefore, 
that  the  evidence  of  age  presented  and  accepted  is  that  appearing  on 
the  records  of  the  school  the  child  has  attended.  Of  the  20,100  cer- 
tificates issued  in  Manhattan  in  1913,  1,084,  or  5  per  cent,  were 
granted  on  this  evidence  of  age.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  9  per 
cent  of  the  foreign-bom  children,  but  only  4  per  cent  of  the  native 
children,  presented  this  evidence.  If  a  diploma  is  acceptable,  its 
contents  are  transcribed  in  the  New  York  City  offices  to  a  regular 
form.*  In  Buffalo  a  note  of  the  kind  of  evidence  produced  is  made 
on  the  application  blank. 

>  Xew  York  City  Form  17,  p.  H5. 
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In  Rochester,  if  a  child  comes  without  his  diploma,  he  is  not 
quired  to  return  for  it  providing  the  school  record  shows  that  he  lias 
finished  the  eighth  grade. 

PASSPORT  OR  BAPTISMAL  CERTIPiCATE. 

A  passport  or  baptismal  certificate  is  the  third  choice  as -evidence 
of  age  under  the  law.  In  New  York  City,  when  instructions  are 
given  to  a  foreign-bom  child  how  to  proceed  in  securing  a  birth  cer- 
tificate, additional  instructions  are  usually  given  with  regard  to  the 
passport  or  baptismal  record  in  case  the  birth  certificate  can  not  be  db- 
tained«  The  evidence  from  a  passport  is  copied  on  the  same  form  as 
that  used  for  a  birth  certificate .  A  transcript  of  a  baptismal  certificate 
must  be  signed  by  the  pastor  or  priest  and  the  seal  of  the  church  must 
be  attached.  The  evidence  on  it  is  transcribed  in  the  certificate 
office  to  a  special  form.^  In  Manhattan  Borough  2,316  children  who 
received  certificates  in  1913  proved  their  ages  by  baptismal  Certificates 
or  passports.  The  majority  of  these  children  were  native  bom;  con- 
sequently more  baptismal  certificates  than  passports  were  accepted. 

In  Buffalo,  when  a  baptismal  record  is  accepted,  it  is  retained  in  the 
office  if  not  too  cumbersome;  otherwise  it  is  transcribed  to  a  form 
similar  to  that  used  in  New  York  City.  At  the  Rochester  office  a 
baptismal  record,  even  when  written  on  a  plain  piece  of  paper  with  no 
church  seal  attached,  is  customarily  accepted  from  a  child  unless  his 
birth  is  roistered  in  the  city;  and  a  passport  is  commonly  accepted 
from  a  foreign-bom  child. 

In  the  second-class  cities  visited  this  evidence — a  baptismal  cer- 
tificate or  passport — ^is  accepted  if  presented  by  a  child  bom  else- 
where than  in  the  city  or  by  a  child  bom  in  the  city  whose  birth  is  not 
recorded.  In  Albany  a  copy  is  made  of  the  certificate,  but  in  the 
other  places  the  original  evidence  is  kept  on  file.  In  Little  Falls, 
where  most  of  the  applicants  are  Catholics,  a  baptismal  certificate 
is  the  usual  evidence  of  age  presented  and  accepted.  In  Cohoes, 
also,  most  of  the  applicants  are  Catholics,  and  baptismal  certificates 
would  be  easily  obtainable;  but  they  are  rarely  demanded  and  are 
accepted  only  if  they  bear  the  seal  of  the  church  and  are  accom- 
panied by  the  sworn  statement  of  the  parent.  In  Tonawanda,  if  the 
applicant  can  get  neither  a  birth  nor  a  baptismal  certificate,  he  can 
not  obtain  an  employment  certificate. 

OTHER  DOCUMENTARY  EVIDENCE  OF  AGE. 

Under  the  law  the  issuing  officer  is  himself  permitted  to  accept 
the  dijfferent  kinds  of  evidence  of  age  thus  far  discussed.  For  the 
acceptance  of  any  other  documentary  evidence  of  age  the  approval  of 

iNew  York  City  Form  18,  p.  146. 
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the  board  of  health  is  required.  If  a  birth  certificate,  graduation 
oerdficate,  passport,  or  baptismal  certificate  can  not  be  produced,  but 
if  other  docomentary  evidence  of  age  satisfactory  to  the  issuing 
officer  is  available,  the  issuing  officer  must  present  to  the  board  of 
health  a  signed  statement  showing  the  facts,  together  with  the 
evidence  of  age  produced,  and  the  board  of  health,  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing, may  by  resolution  provide  for  receiving  such  evidence  as  it 
approves.* 

Before  other  documentary  evidence  of  age  is  accepted  in  New  York 
Gty  the  child  is  required  to  furnish  documentary  proof  that  a  birth 
certificate  or  certificate  of  graduation  is  not  obtainable;  but  his 
statement  is  usually  accepted  regarding  his  inability  to  procure  a  bap- 
tismal certificate  or  passport,  because  the  child,  it  is  believed,  will 
bring  such  evidence  rather  than  wait  unnecessarily  while  the  board 
of  health  passes  on  the  ''other  documentary  evidence"  of  age. 

Certain  kinds  of  documentary  evidence  of  age  have  been  presented 
and  accepted  in  one  office  and  other  kinds  in  another.  But  in  any  of 
these  offices  any  proof  of  this  sort  which  a  child  might  present,  if  con- 
sidered authentic,  wonld  be  accepted.  A  life  insurance  poHcy is  usually 
considered  the  best  and  is  accepted  in  all  the  first-class  cities,  as  is 
also  a  Bible  record  which  appears  to  have  been  made  near  the  time 
of  the  child's  birth.  A  Jewish  barmizvah  paper'  is  accepted  in 
New  York  City  but  not  in  Rochester;  and  at  the  time  of  this  investi- 
gation such  evidence  had  never  been  offered  in  Buffalo.  The 
census  age  certificate '  from  the  bureau  of  attendance,  though  by 
some  considered  of  doubtful  value  as  documentary  evidence  of  age, 
is  frequently  used  in  New  York  City.  No  similar  records,  however, 
&re  in  use  in  Buffalo  or  Rochester.  Vaccination  certificates,  if  official 
and  not  from  private  doctors,  are  accepted  in  New  York  City.  But 
such  certificates  are  not  accepted  in  any  of  the  other  offices  visited 
except  in  Rochester.  The  New  York  City  offices  have  accepted  a 
certificate  from  the  United  States  Immigration  Bureau,  a  hospital 
record,  a  statement  of  age  from  the  children's  court,  and  the  date  of 
birth  on  a  christening  cup.  The  Buffalo  office  has  accepted  a  record 
of  the  Cathohc  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  Rochester  office  accepts 
any  authentic  statement  regardii^  a  child's  age — for  example,  an 
old  letter  written  at  the  time  of  the  child's  birth  to  an  aunt  and  show- 
ing the  exact  birthday. 

Of  the  20,100  certificates  issued  in  Manhattan  in  the  year  1913, 
l|529  were  issued  on  some  sort  of  documentary  evidence  of  age  other 
than  a  birth  or  baptismal  certificate,  certificate  of  graduation,  or 

^  Labor  Law,  sees.  71  and  183.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  120, 124. 
'K«v  Toik  City  Form  19,  p.  146. 
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•8B  b  tooaxi  on  file  he  is  given  a  yellow  card  stating  that  fact. 
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passport.  This  evidence  was  accepted  from  17  per  cent  of  tlie 
foreign-bom  children  receiving  certificates  as  against  4  per  cent  of 
the  native  bom.  In  Buffalo,  from  October  1,  1913,  to  September  1, 
1914,  only  20  children  had  to  bring  other  documentary  evidence  of 

age- 

The  board  of  health  in  New  York  City  has  always  approved  the 

evidence  of  age  accepted  at  the  issuing  office,  but  the  board  in  Buffalo 

has  not  done  so  in  every  case.    In  Rochester,  as  already  shown, 

other  documentary  evidence  of  age  is  not  submitted  to  the  board  of 

health  but  is  approved  by  the  nurse. 

In  Little  Falls  the  health  officer  accepts  from  the  school  principal 

a  statement  of  the  number  of  years  a  child  has  attended  school  and 

of  the  age  at  entrance.    On  the  strength  of  this  statement  the  parent's 

affidavit  is  accepted  and  the  certificate  is  issued.    After  issuance  the 

officer  submits  the  facts  to  the  board  of  health.    Thus  far  the  board 

has  not  disapproved  the  issuance  of  any  certificate,  but  it  is  said 

that  if  it  should  do  so  the  certificate  would  be  revoked. 

PHYSICIANS'  CERTIFICATE  OF  AGE. 

In  cities  of  the  first  class — ^but  nowhere  else — in  case  no  satisfac- 
tory documentary  evidence  of  age  can  be  produced  for  a  child  who  is 
apparently  at  least  14  years  of  age,  the  law  provides  that  the  issuing 
officer  may  receive  an  application  signed  by  the  parent  for  a  physi- 
cians' certificate  of  age.  In  order  to  allow  ample  time  for  ^'  an  exam- 
ination to  be  made  of  the  statements  contained"  in  the  application, 
and  also  probably  in  order  to  discourage  the  use  of  this  evidence  of 
age  except  as  a  genuine  last  resort,  the  law  provides  that  the  applica- 
tion must  remain  on  file  for  at  least  90  days  before  the  examination 
is  made.  In  case  ''no  facts  appear  within  such  period  or  by  such 
examination  tending  to  discredit  or  contradict  any  material  state- 
ment of  such  application,"  the  issuing  officer  may  direct  the  child  to 
appear  for  examination  before  two  officially  designated  physicians, 
and  if  these  two  physicians  agree  that  the  child  is  at  least  14  years 
of  age  their  written  certificate  to  that  effect  must  be  accepted  as 
sufficient  proof  of  age.  If  the  two  phjrsicians  disagree,  the  child  must  * 
be  examined  by  a  third  physician  and  the  concurring  opinions  decide 
the  age  of  the  child.^ 

This  last  resort  under  the  law  is  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  important 
that  every  means  of  proving  age  by  documents  be  exhausted  before 
it  is  resorted  to.  The  parents,  considering  that  the  long  delay  of 
90  days  during  which  the  child  must  stay  in  school  is  a  hardship, 
usually  present,  if  possible,  some  other  evidence  of  age. 

This  examination  to  determine  age  is  never  made  unless  the  child 
appears  to  be  over  14.     Its  exact  nature  could  not  be  ascertained, 

1  Labor  Law,  sees.  71  and  163.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  120|  124. 
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but  the  plijrsicians  state  that  it  is  different  from  that  for  determining 
physical  fitness  to  go  to  work. 

In  Manhattan  Borough^  during  the  year  1913,  only  211  certificates 
were  issued  on  physicians'  certificates  of  age,  most  of  them  to  foreign- 
bom  children.  This  evidence  is  rarely  resorted  to  in  the  other  bor- 
oughs. 

In  Buffalo  physicians'  certificates  of  age  have  been  resorted  to 
only  occasionally.  The  board  of  health  always  approves  such  evi- 
dence before  it  is  finally  accepted.  As  in  New  York  City,  this  cer- 
tificate is  based  on  the  judgment  of  two  physicians  in  the  employ  of 
the  board  of  health.  In  Rochester,  when  a  physicians'  certificate  of 
age  is  accepted,  the  parent's  affidavit  form  ^  is  used  and  the  necessary 
data  are  written  on  the  back  of  the  form. 

PARENT'S  AFFIDAVIT. 

Under  the  law  a  parent's  affidavit  must  accompany  all  evidence  of 
age  except  a  birth  certificate.  The  practice  differs  widely,  and  the 
Buffalo  office  was  the  only  one  visited  in  which  the  requirements  of 
the  law  were  strictly  adhered  to.  In  New  York  City  the  affidavit 
accompanies  all  evidence  of  age,  but  in  Rochester  only  other  docu- 
mentary evidence  or  a  physicians'  certificate  of  age.  In  Cohoes  the 
sworn  statement  of  the  parent  must  accompany  the  baptismal 
record,  a  requirement  in  no  other  second  or  third  class  city  visited. 

A  parent's  affidavit  of  age  unsupported  by  documents  to  prove  a 
child's  i^e  is  not  provided  for  in  the  New  York  labor  law  imless 
such  an  affidavit  is  considered  ''satisfactory  documentary  evidence." 
Nevertheless,  such  affidavits  are  commonly  accepted  in  Albany,  Troy, 
Utica,  and  Syracuse.  They  must  be  taken,  however,  before  the 
notary  in  the  issuing  office.  In  Cohoes  and  Victory  Mills,  almost 
without  exception,  the  parent's  sworn  statement  of  age  is  the  only 
proof  demanded.  In  Cohoes  this  statement  must  be  made  before 
the  clerk  of  the  board  of  health;  in  Victory  MiHs  the  affidavit,  for 
which  the  parent  must  pay  a  fee,  may  be  taken  before  any  notary. 
In  little  Falls  an  unsupported  affidavit  is  never  accepted. 

The  forms  used  for  affidavits  are  similar  throughout  the  State. 

DISPOSITION  OF  DOCUMENTS. 

All  original  evidence  of  age  presented  in  New  York  City  is  given 
hack  to  the  child  after  it  has  been  stamped  to  show  that  it  has  been 
once  used  at  the  issuing  office.  This  stamp,  it  is  believedi  prevents 
future  u^  of  the  same  evidence  by  another  child.  Returned  docu- 
ments are  not  stamped  in  any  other  place  visited  in  the  State,  nor 
is  there  any  uniformity  about  returning  evidence.    In  Buffalo  tran- 


1  Rochester  Form  1,  p.  16L 
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scripts  of  birth  certificates^  passports,  certificates  of  graduation,  and 
baptismal  certificates — except  those  convenient  for  filing — ^are  re- 
turned to  the  children.  Other  documentary  evidence  is  filed  in.  the 
office.  In  Rochester  birth  and  baptismal  certificates  and  passports 
are  sometimes  returned  to  the  child  and  sometimes  filed  in  tlie 
office,  but  certificates  of  graduation  and  other  documentary  evidence 
are  always  returned  to  the  child.  At  Albany  and  Little  Falls  all 
original  evidence  except  a  transcript  of  a  birth  certificate  is  returned. 
In  the  other  places  visited  all  original  evidence  is  filed  in  the  issuing 
office. 

PHYSICAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  physical  requirements  for  an  employment  certificate  are  speci- 
fied in  the  labor  law  only  in  a  general  way.  Provision  is  made  that 
the  issuing  officer  shall  sign  and  file  in  his  office  a  statement  that  tlie 
child  making  appUcation  for  an  employment  certificate  is  ''in  sound 
health  and  physically  able  to  perform  the  work  which  it  intends  to  do," 
and  also  that ' '  in  every  case,  before  an  employment  certificate  is  issued, 
such  physical  fitness  shall  be  determined  by  a  medical  officer  of  the 
department  or  board  of  health,  who  shall  make  a  thorough  physical 
examination  of  the  child  and  record  the  result  thereof  on  a  blank  to  be 
furnished  for  the  purpose  by  the  State  commissioner  of  labor  [indus- 
trial commission]  and  shall  set  forth  thereon  such  facts  concerning 
the  physical  condition  and  history  of  the  child  as  the  commissioner 
of  labor  [industrial  commission]  may  require."  *  As  health  officers 
were  reminded  by  the  department  of  labor  when  this  provision  went 
into  effect  in  1913,  it  is  a  penal  offense  to  issue  an  employment 
certificate  to  a  child  without  first  maldng  a  physical  examination  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  blank  prescribed  by  that 
department.^ 

The  industrial  commission,  it  will  be  seen,  is  given  power  to  decide 
the  essential  points  to  be  noted  in  a  physical  examination,  and  it  may 
be  inferred  that  if  a  child  is  sound  in  all  particulars  mentioned  he  will 
generally  be  considered  physically  fit  to  go  to  work.  At  any  rate, 
the  data  demanded  by  the  commission  are  those  which  the  local 
examining  physician  must  record,  and  the  examination  must  be  given 
with  this  end  in  view. 

The  form  in  use,  filled  out  and  with  the  points  checked  for  a  typi- 
cal healthy  child,  is  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 

1  Labor  Law,  sees.  71  and  163.    For  th»  text  of  these  eectiooa  see  pp.  120, 124. 
*  Penal  Law,  sec.  1275.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  131. 
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When  the  law  went  into  effect,  in  1913,  the  department  of  labor 
issued  the  f oUowing  instructions,  in  addition  to  those  on  the  form,  as 
to  the  method  to  he  adopted  in  making  the  various  tests  :^ 

Eyesight. — Use  the  Snellen  test  cord.  Ability  to  read  the  20-foot  section  or  test  at 
a  distance  of  20  feet  to  be  considered  perfect.  If  child  is  unable  to  read  the  letters  cor- 
rectly at  that  distance,  move  him  nearer,  the  distance  to  be  shortened  2  feet  at  each 
test.  Each  eye  to  be  tested  separately,  checking  the  number  corresponding  to  the 
distance  at  which  he  reads  the  test  correctly.  In  the  illustration  the  ** right"  eye  is 
checked  at  16  and  the  "left"  at  14. 

Hearing. — Test  each  ear  separately.  Use  an  acoumeter  (a  simple  instrument,  cost- 
ing $1).  Ability  to  hear  the  click  of  this  instrument  at  14  feet  is  to  be  regarded  as 
perfect;  lessen  the  distance  (2  feet  at  a  time)  for  those  who  can  not  hear,  until  they 
indicate  their  ability  to  count  the  number  uf  clicks  made  by  the  tester.  In  our  illus- 
tration above,  the  child  is  made  to  h«ar  at  a  distance  of  10  and  12  feet,  respectively. 

Weight. — Use  accurate  scales.  Beware  of  efforts  to  increase  weight  by  heavy  sub- 
stances in  pockets  or  elsewhere  about  the  person. 

Teeth. — "Bad"  should  indicate  marked  decay. 

Pulse. — ^To  be  taken  at  wrist,  child  sitting. 

Condition  of  pharnyx — palate. — Indicate  in  writing  if  tonsils  are  "hypertrophied," 
palate  "cleft,"  or  any  other  unusual  or  marked  condition;  if  "normal,"  state  that 
fact  in  writing. 

Hernia. — Record  should  be  based  upon  answers  to  inquiries,  not  on  actual 
examination. 

The  industrial  commission  furnishes  to  every  health  oflScer  a  book 
of  blank  forms  for  recording  the  results  of  all  physical  examinations, 
whether  resulting  in  the  issuance  or  refusal  of  a  certificate.  In  these 
books  alternate  blanks  are  perforated,  and  these  perforated  blanks 
must  be  filled  out,  by  the  use  of  a  carbon  sheet,  as  duplicates  of  the 
original  record.  All  such  dupHcates  must  be  sent,  between  the  1st 
and  10th  of  each  month,  to  the  office  of  the  department  of  labor  at 
Albany.' 

PROCEDURE. 

In  describing  the  physical  examinations  given  in  the  places  visited, 
the  points  on  the  blank  form  will  be  followed  and  variations  from 
them  noted. 

In  the  New  York  City  office  all  points  on  the  form  are  checked. 
The  nurse  assists  the  examining  physician  by  filling  out  the  blanks 
and  by  questioning  the  child  concerning  the  date  of  vaccination  and 
the  parents'  birthplaces.  She  also  often  weighs  and  measures  him. 
For  the  average  apphcant  the  examination  requires  about  5 
minutes,  but  for  the  child  who  has  some  physical  defect  which  the 
physician  thinks  might  unfit  him  for  work  the  time  varies.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  children  with  heart  trouble,  and  the  bureau  of 

1  Circular  letter  to  bealth  officers  Issued  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  Sept.  30, 1913. 

s  Data  from  the  physical  examination  blanks  were  used  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Heii^ts  and  Weights 
of  New  York  City  Children  14  to  16  Years  of  Age,"  by  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel  and  Dr.  Louis  J.  Dublin,  Metro- 
politan Life  Instmmce  Co.,  New  York,  1916.  Similar  data  for  the  entire  State  have  been  compiled,  and  will 
Boon  be  published,  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  and  information  of  the  industrial  commission. 
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attendance,  when  notified  of  a  refusal  for  this  cause,  endeavors  to 
have  special  provision  made  for  the  child  by  the  school  principal, 
such  as  placing  him  in  a  dass  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  school  building 
and  seeing  that  he  is  not  overstrained. 

The  examination  in  the  other  cities  and  towns  visited  resembles 
that  in  New  York  City  and  requires  from  3  minutes  in  some  places 
to  10  minutes  in  others.  In  Albany,  Little  Falls,  Utica,  Syracuse, 
Troy,  and  Cohoes  about  5  minutes  is  required  for  the  average  apph- 
cant;  in  Rochester  about  10  minutes;  and  in  Buffalo  and  Victory  Mills 
from  3  to  5  minutes. 

In  New  York  City  and  in  Buffalo  an  attendant  assists  the  physician 
during  the  examination.  In  Albany  and  Troy  the  clerk  of  the  board 
of  health  checks  up  the  points  on  the  blank  during  the  examination, 
but  elsewhere  the  physician  performs  all  the  clerical  work. 

In  all  the  oflBces  visited  a  girl  is  examined  in  practically  the  same 
way  as  a  boy.  In  New  York  City,*  however,  the  nurse  or  female 
attendant  must  be  present  during  the  entire  examination;  in  Albany 
and  Little  Falls  the  girl's  parent  must  be  present. 

The  examination  for  the  most  part  aims  to  determine  the  physical 
condition  of  the  child.  Physicians  in  Rochester,  Albany,  Little 
Palls,  Cohoes,  and  Victory  Mills  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  character 
of  work  the  child  expects  to  do  and  make  the  examination  with  that 
in  mind.  The  Albany  physician  cited  an  instance  of  an  appUcant 
who  had  no  sight  in  one  eye  and  defective  vision  in  the  other.  The 
child  was  attending  high  school  regularly  and  wanted  to  work  at  a 
newspaper  stand  after  school  hours.  Ordinarily,  the  physician  said, 
he  would  have  refused  the  certificate,  but  for  such  a  child,  who  wished 
to  finish  high  school,  he  felt  that  the  outdoor  work  would  be  desirable 
and  granted  the  paper.  In  Little  Falls,  where  most  of  the  children 
go  to  work  in  the  knitting  mills,  the  physician  thinks  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  make  sure  that  the  child  has  no  physical  defect  which  will  be 
aggravated  by  that  work.  The  health  officer  at  Victory  Mills  stated 
that  he  watched  particularly  for  any  defect  of  the  lungs,  as  he 
thought  no  child  with  limg  trouble  should  be  allowed  to  work  in 
the  cotton  mills.  In  Rochester  a  child  is  sometimes  required  to  be 
reexamined  a  few  days  after  the  first  examination  to  see  whether 
suspicious  symptoms  still  exist  or  have  disappeared. 

hi  Rochester,  in  addition  to  the  information  required  on  the  form, 
certain  extra-legal  points  are  ascertained  from  the  child  or  from  the 
parent.  These  points,  which  are  recorded  on  the  regular  physical 
examination  blank,  include  the  father^s  and  mother's  occupations, 
or  the  family's  source  of  support  if  the  parents  are  dead;  the  number 
of  children  in  the  family  imder  14  years  of  age  and  the  number  older, 
and,  if  possible,  the  occupation  of  those  over  14;  whether  the  family 
owns,  rents,  or  is  buying  a  home;  the  children's  diseases  the  child  has 
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had  before  and  after  the  age  of  7.  Although  the  facte  which  these 
questions  bring  out  have  considerable  bearing  on  whether  or  not  the 
child  receives  a  certificate,  still  they  can  not  legally  be  made  the 
basis  for  refusal.  But  if  they  show,  for  example,  that  the  child 
apparently  does  not  need  to  go  to  work  or  that  he  wishes  to  stay  in 
school,  the  certificate  may  be  refused  on  some  other  ground. 

TESTS. 

In  the  following  descriptions  the  test  used  in  New  York  City  is 
given  and  is  used  as  a  basis  for  comparison  of  the  tests  used  in  the 
other  offices  visited.  Evidently,  however,  the  nature  of  the  tests 
may  vary  from  time  to  time. 

Eyes. — In  New  York  City  the  child's  eyes  €u:e  tested  at  a  distance 
of  20  feet  from  Snellen's  chart,  each  eye  separately  and  then  both 
together,  as  prescribed  on.  the  blank.  In  Rochester,  Troy,  Little 
Falls,  Cohoes,  and  Tonawanda  the  test  is  much  like  that  in  New  York. 
In  Utica  it  is  made  at  a  distance  of  about  12  feet  from  the  chart,  the 
calculation  being  based  on  12  feet,  and  the  fifth  line  from  the  bot- 
tom is  used.  In  Buffalo  both  eyes  are  tested  at  once  at  a  distance 
of  15  feet  from  the  chart,  which  is  Ughted  by  electricity;  and  in 
Albany,  Syracuse,  and  Victory  Mills  the  distance  is  about  16  feet. 
Lighting  conditions  differ,  however,  in  the  various  offices.  In  New 
York  City  the  eyeUds  are  examined  to  detect  trachoma  or  other  serious 
eye  diseases.  In  the  other  places  no  such  examination  is  made 
unless  the  appearance  of  the  eyes  arouses  suspicion. 

Ears. — In  New  York  City  each  ear  is  tested  by  an  acoumeter.  In 
Troy,  Utica,  and  Albany  a  watch  is  used.  In  the  other  offices  no 
special  test  is  made,  as  it  is  beUeved  that  if  the  child  can  under- 
stand what  is  said  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice  he  can  hear  well 
enough  to  go  to  work.  Special  tests  are  made,  however,  in  most 
places  if  anything  pecuUar  is  noted  about  a  diild's  hearing. 

Oral  cavity. — In  New  York  City  the  teeth  and  throat  are  examined 
at  the  same  time,  and  enlarged  glands  are  determined  by  external 
examination  with  the  hands.  In  all  the  other  offices  visited  the 
teeth  and  throat  are  examined  in  a  similar  manner.  In  New  York 
City  the  test  of  breathing  consists  of  closing  each  nostril  in  turn  and 
either  feeling  the  breath  with  the  hand  or  listening  to  the  breathing. 
In  Buffalo,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Troy,  Utica,  and  Tonawanda  the  child 
is  questioned  or  his  general  appearance  is  observed.  In  Rochester 
mouth  breathing  is  detected  by  the  shape  of  the  nose  and  the  con- 
ditio^  of  the  throat.  In  Cohoes,  Little  Falls,  and  Victory  Mills  no 
test  is  made. 

Lungs  and  lieaH. — ^In  New  York  City  the  heart  and  the  limgs  are 
tested  in  front,  according  to  instructions,  with  a  stethoscope  on  the 
bare  chest.    During  the  examination  the  child  is  required  to  take 
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full  breaths  and  sometimes  to  cough.  At  times  the  lungs  are  also 
examined  in  the  back.  In  Cohoes  the  heart  and  limgs  are  tested 
as  in  New  York  City.  In  Utica  both  the  front  and  back  of  the 
chest  are  bared  and  examined  with  a  stethoscope.  In  the  Bronx, 
when  any  indication  of  trouble  with  the  lungs  is  found,  the  child's 
temperature  is  taken  and  if  abnormal  the  child  must  return  in  a  few 
days  for  another  examination.     In  Little  Falls  and  sometimes  in 

■r 

Buffalo  the  physician  does  not  use  a  stethoscope  but  places  his  ear 
on  the  chest  over  the  clothing  and  hstens.  In  Rochester  the  bare 
chest  is  tapped  during  the  examination,  and,  if  any  abnormal  reso- 
nance is  found  or  if  the  child  has  a  cough  or  imperfect  expansion, 
the  temperature  is  taken  and  the  back  as  well  as  the  front  of  the 
chest  is  examined  with  the  stethoscope.  Usually  in  Bujffalo  and 
always  in  Albany,  Troy,  Syracuse,  Tonawanda,  and  Victory  Mills  the 
stethoscope  examination  ia  made  through  the  clothing; 

Vctednatian. — ^In  New  York  City  the  child  is  questioned  concern- 
ing vaccination  and  the  reply  is  simply  noted  on  the  blank.  This  is 
also  done  in  Cohoes  and  Victory  MiUs.  In  Albany,  Troy,  and  Utica, 
and  usaaUy  in  Buffalo,  the  child  must  show  the  scar,  but  in  Rochester 
only  if  he  is  from  a  parochial  school.  In  Syracuse,  Little  Falls,  and 
Tonawanda  the  child  is  not  questioned. 

Jainig  and  spine, — ^In  New  York  City  joint  and  spinal  trouble  are 
detected  by  feeling  the  joints,  by  running  the  fingers  down  the 
spine,  and  by  observing  the  child's  general  carriage.  This  method 
is  also  used  in  Troy.  In  Buffalo  the  child  is  required  to  swing  the 
arms  and  legs  vigorously  while  walldng.  In  Rochester  he  is  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  abihty  to  swim,  and  his  general  carriage  is  observed. 
In  Albany  the  child  must  move  arms  and  legs  vigorously;  in  Utica, 
Cohoea,  Tonawanda,  and  Victory  Mills  he  is  questioned  regarding 
his  joints;  and  in  Syracuse  his  general  carriage  is  observed. 

Hernia. — ^In  New  York  City  boys  are  questioned  regarding  hernia. 
In  every  other  office  visited  this  point  is  omitted. 

Heighi  and  weight. — ^The  tentative  minimum  standard  of  height  in 
New  York  City  is  4  feet  8  inches;  that  of  weight  is  80  pounds.  These 
standards  are  usually  adhered  to,  for  if  a  child  falls  below  either  of 
them  and  his  muscular  development  is  poor,  or  if  he  appears  anemic, 
it  is  usually  considered  to  iudicate  malnutrition,  and  he  is  held  to  be 
physically  imfit  to  work.^  In  Buffalo,  if  a  child  is  apparently  in 
sound  health,  no  standards  of  height  and  of  weight  are  observed;  nor 
are  they  ia  Rochester,  if  there  is  no  other  physical  defect.  No 
established  standards  of  height  or  of  weight  exist  in  the  other  places 
visited. 

1  Xot  Infreqiiflntly  chUdren  pat  heary  artietos  in  their  dothing  so  as  to  raise  themselves  to  the  required 
iMclit.  In  the  lCanl»ttao  oflEtoe  a  smaQ,  apiMirently  anonie  boy,  who  bad  been  prevkrasly  refused  because 
be  was  anderweigfat,  appeared  wearing  heavy  boots  and  begged  to  be  weighed  with  them  on  so  that  he 
Bight  CD  to  work. 
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Other  tests, — ^The  existence  of  anemia,  goiter,  clubbed  or  cyanotie 
lingers,  and  the  presence  of  a  contagious  disease  are  watched  for 
during  the  examination  in  every  place  visited. 

CAUSES  FOR  REFUSAL  OF  CERTIFICATES. 

In  most  of  the  issuing  offices  visited,  if  the  physical  examination 
reveals  defects  which  appear  to  be  remediable  by  proper  treatment, 
the  certificate  is  temporarily  refused;  that  is,  it  is  withheld  until  the 
child  comes  again  to  the  office  with  the  defect  corrected.  In  every 
instance  of  a  temporary  refusal  it  may  be  assumed  that,  unless  the 
defect  is  corrected,  the  child  is  permanently  refused  permission  to 
work.  Thus  it  may  happen  that  in  some  places  a  certificate  has  never 
been  permanently  refused  because  no  child  has  ever  applied  who 
had  defects  which  could  not  be  corrected. 

For  what  physical  defects  any  office,  if  actually  confronted  with  the 
problem,  might  refuse  a  certificate  can  not  be  stated  definitely,  as 
certain  defects  may  have  come  to  the  attention  of  one  office  but  not 
of  another.  The  standards  and  the  emphasis  placed  upon  particular 
defecfe  differ,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  various  offices  of  the  State. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  children  in  New  York  City  are  temporarily 
refused  certificates  for  signs  of  malnutrition  as  indicated  by  their 
falling  below  the  standard  of  height  or  weight  or  by  their  anemic 
condition;  for  markedly  defective  eyes,  ears,  or  teeth,  greatly  en- 
larged tonsils,  contagious  skin  diseases,  prominent  glands,  bronchitis, 
or  serious  physical  deformity.  No  child  ever  has  received  a  certifi- 
cate who  showed  indications  of  tuberculosis  or  who  had  heart  disease 
or  trachoma. 

In  Buffalo  certificates  have  been  refused  for  pronounced  ade- 
noids, heart  disease,  tuberculosis,  and  orthopedic  trouble  which  can 
be  corrected. 

In  Rochester  defective  teeth  are  the  most  frequent  cause  for  which 
children  are  refused  certificates.  No  matter  how  slight  the  defect, 
it  must  be  corrected  and  the  teeth  be  put  in  sound  condition  before 
the  certificate  will  be  granted;  and  if  a  tooth  which  needs  specific 
treatment  is  removed  instead  of  being  given  such  treatment,  the  child 
does  not  receive  a  certificate.  The  health  officer  insists  that  the  teeth 
be  in  perfect  condition,  as  he  beHeves  defective  teeth  have  a  very 
close  relation  to  a  child's  general  health.  Indications  of  tubercu- 
losis, heart  murmurs  without  compensation,  spinal  curvature,  or  any 
other  serious  deformity,  such  as  flat  foot,  must  also  be  overcome  be- 
fore a  certificate  will  be  granted,  and  no  child  is  given  a  certificate 
until  he  has  been  vaccinated. 

In  Albany  certificates  have  been  withheld  from  children  who  had 
defective  vision,  greatly  enlarged  tonsils,  or  a  contagious  disease,  or 
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who  had  not  been  vaccinated.  However,  if  the  defect  is  of  a  kind 
that  will  not  be  aggravated  by  the  work  which  the  child  proposes 
to  do,  the  certificate  may  be  granted.  When  any  child  comes  to  the 
bureau  of  health  to  be  vaccinated  he  must  be  accompanied  by  his 
parent  or  guardian  or  must  bring  a  written  statement  from  one  of 
them  consenting  to  the  vaccination.  At  Troy  certificates  have  been 
refused  for  physical  deformity,  defective  vision,  Pott's  disease, 
neglect  or  refusal  to  be  vaccinated,  indications  of  tuberculosis,  and 
heart  murmurs.  In  Syracuse  certificates  have  been  refused  for  de- 
fective vision  and  for  failiu'e  to  be  vaccinated;  in  Utica  for  defective 
vision,  adenoids,  sore  throat,  or  decidedly  enlarged  tonsik;  and  in 
Little  Falls  for  defective  vision  and  also  for  malnutrition,  as  work  in 
mills,  although  not  necessarily  dangerous,  is  considered  taxing  enough 
to  sap  the  vitality  of  a  child  who  is  not  strong.  In  Cohoes  certificates 
have  been  occasionally  refused  for  defective  vision,  indications  of 
tuberculosis,  and  physical  deformities  which  would  interfere  with 
work;  and  in  Tonawanda  for  weakness  and  anemia.  In  Victory 
Mills  certificates  have  never  been  refused. 

TREATMENT  OF  REFUSED  CASES. 

In  New  York  City  children  who  are  refused  certificates  because  of 
slight  or  serious  physical  defects  are  referred  daily  to  the  school 
nurses,  who  visit  the  homes  to  see  that  the  children  follow  the  treat- 
ment prescribed  and  who  make  regular  reports  The  nurse  in  the  ofiice 
also  keeps  a  record  of  all  such  cases  until  the  children  return.  Very 
anemic  children  are  sometimes  sent  into  the  country  by  the  depart- 
ment of  health. 

In  Buffalo  these  children  are  placed  in  the  care  of  school  nurses, 
but  no  reports  are  made  as  to  whether  the  child  follows  the  pre- 
scribed treatment.  Only  when  the  child  returns  is  a  record  made  of 
the  correction  of  a  defect.  When  the  parent  or  child  claims  to  be 
too  poor  to  secure  treatment  for  defective  vision  or  bad  teeth,  a  note 
is  giv^i  him  to  take  to  the  free  dispensary.  Before  treatment  is 
given,  all  such  children  are  reported  by  the  dispensary  to  the  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  who  ascertains  whether  poverty  actually  exists. 

In  Rochester  children  with  defective  teeth  may  secure  treatment 
at  the  free  dental  clinic,  and  if  they  return  to  the  issuing  office  they  are 
reexamined  to  see  whether  the  special  defect  has  been  corrected. 

In  Little  Falls  and  Tonawanda,  when  the  health  officer  refuses 
a  certificate  to  a  child  for  any  cause  whatever,  he  notifies  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  so  that  the  child  may  be  returned  to  school. 
But  neither  in  these  two  places  nor  in  the  remaining  places  visited 
is  the  child  followed  up  to  see  that  the  treatment  recommended  for 
physical  defects  is  actually  received. 

46446°— 17- 
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PHTSICAL  EXAMINATION  IN  FACTORIES. 

Additional  protection  is  thrown  around  a  child  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age  working  in  a  factory  by  the  provision  that  any  such  child 
shall  submit  to  a  physical  examination  whenever  required  by  a  medi- 
cal inspector  of  the  industrial  commission.  If  a  child  refuses  to 
submit  to  the  examination,  or  if  as  a  result  of  the  examination  he  is 
found  physically  unfit  to  be  employed  in  a  factory,  his  employ- 
ment certificate  may  be  canceled.  If  the  child  later  submits  to  the 
examination,  or  if  on  subsequent  examination  the  physical  defects 
are  found  to  have  been  removed,  his  certificate  may  be  restored  to 
him  and  he  may  be  allowed  to  work.  The  child's  employer  and  the 
local  board  of  health  are  notified  both  of  the  canceUng  and  of  the 
regranting  of  his  certificate.  When  a  certificate  is  canceled  it  must 
be  deUvered  by  the  employer  to  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
industrial  commission.  The  results  of  all  physical  examinations  must 
be  recorded  on  blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose  by  the  industrial 
commission,  and  a  special  form  has  been  devised  for  recording  cases 
of  children  whose  certificates  have  been  revoked  because  of  physical 
unfitness.^ 

The  division  of  medical  inspection  has  existed  since  1909,  when 
provision  was  made  for  at  least  three  medical  inspectors — one  of 
whom  shoidd  be  a  woman — and  the  section  providing  for  the  physical 
examination  of  minors  in  factories  has  been  on  the  statute  books 
since  1913.  Up  to  November,  1915,  however,  very  few  inspections 
had  been  made  for  this  purpose,  and  the  law  was  practically  a  dead 
letter. 

EDUCATIONAL    REQUIREMENTS- 

The  law  specifies  two  educational  requirements  which  must  be  met 
by  a  child  in  New  York  before  he  can  procure  an  employment  certifi- 
cate. First  he  must  secure  a  school  record,  and  second  he  must  pass 
a  hteracy  test. 

A  school  record,  according  to  law,  must  ^'contain  a  statement  cer- 
tifying that  the  child  has  regularly  attended  the  pubhc  schools  or 
schools  equivalent  thereto,  or  parochial  schools,  for  not  less  than  130 
days  during  the  12  months  next  preceding  his  fourteenth  birth- 
day, or  during  the  12  months  next  precedinghis  appUcation  for  such 
school  record  and  is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the 
English  language,  and  has  received  during  such  period  instruction 
in  reading,  speUing,  writing,  English  grammar  and  geography 
and  is  familiar  with  the  fimdamental  operations  of  arithmetic  up  to 
and  including  fractions  and  has  completed  the  work  prescribed  for 

i  Labor  Law,  sees.  61  and  76-«.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  119,  123. 
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the  first  six  years  of  the  pnUic^dementary  school  or  school  equivalent 
thereto  or  parochial  school  from  which  such  school  record  is  issued."  ^ 

During  the  period  of  school  attendance  children  must  be  given 
instruction  in  a  puhUc  school  or  in  some  other  place  where  reading, 
spelling,  writii^,  arithmetic,  English  lai^uage,  and  geography 
are  taught  in  English.'  If  a  child  is  instructed  elsewhere  than  at  a 
puUic  school,  the  law  requires  not  only  that  the  instruction  shall 
''be  at  least  substantially  equivalent  to  the  instruction  given  chil- 
dren of  like  age  at  the  public  school/'  but  that  the  attendance  shall 
be  for  at  least  as  many  hours  a  day  and  ''no  greater  total  amount 
of  holidays  or  vacations  shall  be  deducted  from  such  attendance." 
Absences,  moreover,  may  be  allowed  only  upon  the  same  excuses  as 
would  be  permitted  under  "the  general  rules  and  practice''  of  the 
public  schools.' 

At  the  time  of  granting  a  certificate  the  issuing  officer  not  only 
must  see  that  the  child  has  a  school  record  properly  filled  out  but 
must  "sign  and  file  in  his  office  a  statement  that  the  child  can  read 
and  legibly  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language."* 

SCHOOL  RECORDS. 

In  cities  of  the  first  class  the  school  record  frcMu  a  public  school 
must  be  issued  by  the  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school 
the  child  attended;  in  all  other  cities  and  school  districts  having  a 
population  of  5,000  or  more  and  ^nployiog  a  superintendent  of  schools, 
by  the  superintendent;  and  in  school  districts  having  a  smaller  popu- 
lation, by  the  prhxcipal  teacher  of  the  school.^  The  granting  of 
school  records  by  parochial  schools  is  not  supervised  except  in  the 
smaller  cities,  where  it  is  in  a  measure  under  the  supervision  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools,  who  issues  the  records  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  principals  of  these  schools. 

The  school  record,  according  Xo  the  compulsory  education  law, 
mi^t  ber issued  to  a  child  who  "after  due  investigation  and  examina- 
tion "  is  found  entitled  to  one,  and,  according  to  the  same  section  of 
the  law,  it  must  be  issued  "  on  demand  to  a  child  entitled  thereto  or 
to  the  board  or  conmoissioner  of  health."^  This  latter  provision 
occurs  also  in  the  labor  law.  All  school  records  must  give  the  date 
of  birth  and  the  residence  of  the  child  as  shown  on  the  records  of  the 
school,  and  also  the  name  of  his  parent  or  guardian.^ 

1  L«ter  Law,  see.  7S.    Ednntiim  Law,  Me.  630,  sabMC.  I,  aod  Labor  Law,  seo.  165,  contain  practl- 
taBy  the  aaow  pioviaioos  aa  Labor  Law,  see.  73.    For  the  text  of  tbesa  sections  see  pp.  122, 127,  124. 
'  Edocatfim  Law,  sec.  620.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  125. 
•KdiifattopLir,aac6a8.    For  the  text  of  this  sectkn  see  p.  125. 
« Labor  Law>aBe.7L   For  the  text  of  this  section  seo  p.  120. 
*  Education  Law,  sec.  630,  subsec.  2.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128. 
« tabor  Lftw«  8001.73  and  166.   For  the  text  aftheesseetiaDB  see  pp.  122,124. 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  GRADE  REQUIREMENTS. 

Considerable  peq>lexity  exists  throughout  the  State  regarding  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  added  to  the  law  in  October,  1913, 
which  reads:  '^*  *  *  has  completed  the  work  prescribed  for  the 
first  six  years  of  the  public  elementary  school  or  school  equivalent 
thereto,  or  parochial  school  from  which  such  school  record  is  issued." 

In  New  York  City  the  department  of  health  has  ruled  that  imless 
the  child  has  been  promoted  to  the  seventh  grade  he  has  not  com- 
pleted the  first  six  years  of  the  elementary  school.  The  superintend- 
ent of  schools  has  acquiesced  in  this  ruling  and  in  addition,  in  order 
to  secure  greater  imiformity  in  educational  standards,  requires  that 
every  pubUc-school  candidate  for  a  working  paper  who  has  not  com- 
pleted at  least  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  grade  must  be  examined 
by  the  school  authorities  as  to  his  educational  fitness  for  a  school 
record.  On  the  record  used  by  parochial  schools  is  printed  the  simple 
statement  that  the  child  has  completed  the  first  six  years  of  school. 

In  Buffalo,  although  the  record  shows  completion  only  of  the  sixth 
grade,  the  issuing  officer  does  not  grant  a  certificate  unless  the  child 
states  that  he  has  passed  the  examination  into  the  seventh.  But 
when  a  child  has  spent  two  years  in  any  grade  he  is  considered  by  the 
school  authorities  to  have  finished  the  work  of  that  grade  and  is  pro- 
moted even  though  he  can  not  pass  the  examination.  In  Albany, 
Syracuse,  and  Tonawanda,  also,  two  years  spent  in  the  sixth  grade  is 
equivalent  to  passing  an  examination  into  the  seventh. 

In  Rochester  the  department  of  public  instruction. considers  ability 
to  be  promoted  into  a  grade  as  evidence  of  completion  of  the  one  pre- 
ceding, and  two  years'  time  in  a  grade  is  not  the  equivalent  of  com- 
pletion, though  a  child  who  has  spent  two  years  in  one  grade  may  be 
placed  in  the  one  next  above  to  see  whether  he  can  do  the  work. 
Pupils,  however,  who  have  not  passed  the  examination  into  the 
seventh  grade  are  sometimes  granted  school  records.  In  Utica, 
Little  Falls,  and  Victory  Mills  children  are  not  supposed  to  be  granted 
school  records  until  they  can  pass  the  examination  for  promotion  into 
the  seventh  grade. 

In  Cohoes  and  Troy  a  child  is  not  required  to  have  spent  more 
than  one  year  in  the  sixth  grade  to  be  eligible  for  a  school  record. 

EMPLOYMENT-CERTIFICATE  CLASSES. 

Special  classes  maintained  solely  to  aid  children  to  gain  the  essen- 
tials of  a  six  years'  course  in  school  and  thus  to  become  eligible  to 
receive  employment  certificates  were  found  in  some  schools  in  New 
York  City  and  in  one  school  in  Buffalo.  Under  the  old  law,  which 
required  an  examination  in  certain  subjects,  such  classes  were  com- 
mon; in  January,  1916,  they  were  discontinued  in  New  York  City. 
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In  some  schools  in  New  York  City  special  classes,  composed  of 
foreign-bom  children  7  to  18  years  of  age,  unable  to  speak  English, 
are  formed  to  give  the  children  a  better  command  of  the  language. 
As  soon  as  possible,  however,  these  children  are  transferred  to  regu- 
lar classes  and  then  promoted  from  grade  to  grade  until  they  have 
completed  thesixth-grade  work,  when  they  may  be  given  employment 
certificates.  At  the  time  of  this  investigation  at  least  one  school  still 
maintained  a  special  class  composed  of  employment-certificate  candi- 
dates whenever  enough  backward  children  in  the  school  at  one  time 
desired  to  go  to  work.  What  are  called  rapid  advancement  classes  are 
also  utilized  for  this  purpose.  In  these  classes  only  the  branches  usually 
considered  essential  are  taught,  and  the  work  of  three  terms  is  done 
in  two.  These  classes  of  any  grade  are  theoretically  made  up  of 
the  bright,  over-age  pupils,  mostly  foreign  bom  or  from  homes  speak- 
ing foreign  languages.  In  practice,  however,  a  candidate  for  an 
employment  certificate  who  may  be  backward  in  the  second  half  of 
the  r^ular  sixth  grade  is  sometimes  put  in  one  of  these  classes  and 
drilled  in  the  requisites  for  the  special  examination. 

One  of  these  rapid  advancement  classes,  for  example,  in  a  school 
from  which  a  great  many  children  go  to  work,  was  composed  in  1914 
of  about  25  boys,  of  whom  10  were  candidates  for  employment 
certificates,  1  or  2  were  high-grade  defectives,  and  the  others  were 
over-age  pupils  who  were  above  normal  in  mentality.  Of  the  10 
candidates  for  employment  certificates,  9  were  foreign  bom  and  1  was 
native  bom  of  foreign  parentage ;  9  were  Hebrews,  and  1  was  an  Italian; 
8  were  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  and  2  had  become  16  since 
entering  the  class.  The  two  latter  boys  were  a  little  backward  and 
had  not  taken  the  examination,  but  as  it  had  not  occurred  to  them 
that  they  could  leave  school  imtil  they  had  finished  the  sixth  grade, 
and  as  the  principal  had  not  told  them  they  were  old  enough  to 
leave,  the  chances  were  they  would  stay  till  school  closed.  One  boy 
was  in  the  class  because  the  proof  of  age  he  had  presented  had  not 
been  accepted,  and  he  was  waiting  tiU  the  birth  certificate  for  which 
he  had  written  should  arrive.  He  had  passed  the  examination 
and  was  therefore  not  much  interested  in  his  studies.  Two  boys 
had  failed  in  the  last  examination  and  were  preparing  for  the  next 
one.  None  of  the  boys  had  been  in  the  class  more  than  five  weeks. 
The  records  of  every  boy,  except  one  who  had  recently  entered,  were 
examined.  Each  boy  had  been  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixth 
or  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  grade ;  all  the  boys,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  recent  immigrants,  had  spent  at  least  a  year  in  each 
previous  grade;  and  those  who  had  recently  arrived  in  this  country 
had  skipped  from  the  foreign  class  to  a  regular  class  in  a  feW  weeks. 
The  branches  in  which  extra  drill  was  given  were  those  required  for  the 
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special  exaxoination  for  employment  certificates— arithmetic,  English, 
writing,  and  grammar.  In  addition,  history,  geography,  and  phcmica 
were  added,  the  history  and  geography  being  combined  to  show  the 
geography  of  historic  places.  Phonics  was  believed  to  be  a  particu- 
larly important  study,  and  constant  drill  was  maintained  in  all  sorts 
of  combinations  of  sounds.  The  10  certificate  candidates  were  drilled 
separately  from  the  others  in  the  class  in  all  studies  except  penmau- 
ship. 

Whether  such  help  was  given  in  a  regular  employment-certificate 
class  or  in  a  section  of  a  rapid  advancement  class,  its  chief  signifi- 
cance in  New  York  City  was  that  the  child  was  being  drilled  in  the 
essentials  in  order  to  pass  the  examination  for  an  employment 
certificate. 

In  Buffalo  a  regular  employment-certificate  class,  in  which  essen- 
tials only  are  taught,  exists  in  one  school  in  the  Polish  neighborhood^ 
but  instruction  and  special  help  are  often  given  to  individual  children 
in  other  schools.  Children  from  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  grade  to  tha 
second  half  of  the  sixth  are  allowed  to  enter  this  class  when  the  princi- 
pal thinks  that  he  can  not  persuade  them  to  go  through  the  regular 
grades  and  when  the  family  seems  to  need  their  help.  Children  who 
are  temporarily  out  of  work  are  also  put  in  this  class.  The  dis- 
cipline and  requirements  are  particularly  interesting.  In  the  12 
months  previous  to  receiving  his  school  record  the  child  must  be 
present  130  whole  days — half  days  are  not  added  together  to  make 
whole  days — though  all  these  days  need  not  have  been  sp^it  in 
the  employment-certificate  class ;  and  he  must  secure  his  birth  certi- 
ficate or  other  satisfactory  evidence  of  age  while  in  the  class.  At  the 
end  of  each  month  he  is  given  a  test  in  every  subject,  and  if  hfe  grade 
averages  90  per  cent  or  above,  and  he  has  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  attendance  and  of  age  evidence,  his  name  is  put  on  the 
honor  roll  and  he  is  granted  a  school  record.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
a  regular  examination  for  completion  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixth 
grade — ^not  a  special  examination  for  this  class — is  given,  and  all* 
those  who  pass,  provided  they  have  complied  with  the  other  require- 
ments, are  granted  school  records.  An  examination  of  records  of 
children  in  this  class  showed  that  most  of  them  were  able  to  leave 
after  a  few  months'  time.  Some  children  were  put  into  this  class^ 
it  was  found,  on  the  day  they  were  14  years  of  age;  in  some  cases 
they  were  taken  from  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  grade  and  placed  in 
the  employment-certificate  class  without  first  being  placed  in  the 
second  half  of  the  regular  sixth  grade  as  was  done  in  New  York  City ; 
yet  it  was  probably  more  difficult  to  get  out  of  this  class  than  out 
of  any  class  in  New  York  City  giving  similar  help.  This  class 
was  recognized  by  the  Buffalo  department  of  education,  but  at  the 
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issuiiig  office  of  the  departmoit  of  health  it  was  said  that  if  a  child 
stated  he  had  been  in  this  class  he  was  not  granted  a  certificate. 

In  Rochester,  although  children  who  can  not  fulfill  regular  require* 
ments  are  ''tried  ouf  in  other  grades  and  special  classes  and  are 
given  assistance  by  teachers,  no  special  classes  exist  for  children 
desiring  to  go  to  work.  And  none  of  the  smaller  cities  visited  had 
such  classes. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 

The  requirement  that  a  child  applying  for  an  employment  certifi- 
cate who  has  attained  only  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  grade  shall 
pass  an  examination  before  receiving  a  school  record  is  a  ruling  of  the 
saperintendent  of  schools  of  New  York  City.  No  similar  requirement 
exists  in  any  other  city  visited.  Justification  for  the  requirement 
is  foond  in  the  provision  of  the  compulsory  education  law  that 
the  school  record  must  be  issued  to  an  apphcant  when,  after  due 
investigation  and  examination^  he  shall  be  found  entitled  thereto. 
Examinations  are  held  in  each  district  every  two  weeks,  at  a  school 
building  designated  by  the  district  superintendent.  The  ruUng 
requires  that,  though  tixese  examinations  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
principal  of  the  school  where  they  are  held,  they  shall  be  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  district  superintendent.  The  practice  fol- 
lowed differs  in  the  various  schools.  Often  responsibihty  for  conduct- 
ing the  examination  is  delegated  by  the  principal  to  an  assistant  or 
to  a  teacher.  Sometimes  the  lists  of  names  and  ratings  of  children 
are  sent  to  the  district  superintendent^  sometimes  only  the  names, 
and  sometimes  no  report  whatever.  Only  rarely  does  he  see  the 
questions  used. 

The  subjects  to  be  included  are:  (a)  The  writing  of  a  bill  which 
includes  some  simple  work  in  fractions,  with  multipUcation  and  addi- 
tion in  the  extensions;  (J))  the  solving  6f  three  or  four  simple  problems 
in  business  arithmetic;  (c)  a  simple  exercise  in  dictation;  (c2)  oral 
leading  from  a  Fourth  Reader;  and  (e)  the  writing  of  an  application 
for  a  position  or  some  other  form  of  letter  writing. 

The  ruling  regarding  the  scope  of  the  examination  was  made  when 
the  requirement  was  completion  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  grade  and 
when  the  law  stated  that  the  child  must  have  a  knowledge  of  certain 
branches.  When  the  law  was  changed  no  change  was  made  in  this 
roling.  Consequently  wide  differences  are  found  in  the  examinations 
given.^  Some  principals  add  other  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
examination  omits  the  test  in  letter  writing  because,  according  to  the 
principal,  it  is  a  fifth-grade,  not  a  sixth-grade  study;  another  test 
omits  not  only  letter  writing  but  the  oral  reading  and  the  writing  of  a 

t  New  York  City  Form  21,  pp.  146, 147. 
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bill.  One  test  is  suited  to  a  child  who  has  just  finished  the  sixth 
grade,  another  to  a  child  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  grade.  These 
differences  are  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  law  does  not  require 
such  an  examination  and  the  ruUng  does  not  state  to  what  grade  the 
examination  shall  be  adapted.  Needless  to  say,  children  taking 
examinations  in  the  districts  which  give  the  fifth-grade  test  have  high 
ratings  and  all  pass,  while  in  the  districts  giving  a  sixth-grade  test, 
many  children  have  low  ratings  and  often  have  to  try  the  examination 
several  times. 

CHILDREN'S  RECORDS. 

The  pupils'  record  cards  f  oxmd  in  the  office  of  the  bureau  of  attend- 
ance of  New  York  City  furnished  abxmdant  material  regarding  the 
educational  status  of  children  leaving  school  to  go  to  work,  and  were 
valuable  for  this  study  in  so  far  as  they  showed  the  educational  equip- 
ment with  which  a  child  may  start  to  work  or  the  protection  with 
which  the  school  surrounds  the  child  before  allowing  him  to  work.  A 
bureau  of  attendance  record  card  covers  a  child's  complete  school 
history  from  the  time  he  enters  school  until  he  leaves  and  shows  such 
points  as  the  dates  of  entrance  and  of  promotions,  the  attendance, 
grades,  standings,  and  conduct,  for  every  half  year  of  enrollment. 
Between  three  and  four  hundred  of  these  cards  were  examined,  the 
records  being  chosen  from  those  of  several  schools  in  Manhattan 
Borough  from  which  large  numbers  of  children  left  school  to  go  to 
work.  Every  child  who  received  a  school  record  was  looked  up  in 
the  files  of  the  Manhattan  issuing  office  to  ascertain  the  lapse  of  time 
between  the  issuance  of  the  school  record  and  that  of  the  certificate  ^ 
and  to  see  whether  the  grade  on  the  record  card  corresponded  to  that 
on  the  school  record  presented  at  the  certificate  office. 

An  examination  of  these  record  cards  showed  the  various  methods 
by  which  children  are  enabled  to  comply  with  the  technical 
requirements  of  the  law.  A  child  may  be  promoted  rapidly  when 
he.  nears  the  age  of  14;  he  may  be  tried  in  special  classes; 
the  examination  may  be  adapted  to  his  abihty;  or  his  grades  in 
the  examination  may  be  raised.  The  child  whose  record  is  shown  ' 
was  put  into  a  rapid  advancement  class  at  one  time  and  into  a  special 
class  at  another.  In  the  last  year — the  year  before  he  became  14 
years  of  age — ^he  spent  only  two  months  in  the  second  half  of  the 
sixth  grade  and  was  then  promoted  into  the  first  half  of  the  seventh 
grade.  Another  interesting  record  is  that  of  a  boy  who  had  arrived 
recently  from  Austria.  He  was  placed  in  a  special  class  for  foreign- 
bom  children  and  then  tried  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  grade, 
where  he  stayed  about  a  month  before  being  put  back  into  the  for-, 
eigners'  class.     He  left  school  before  his  sixteenth  birthday  and 

1  See  pp.  103, 104.  >  New  York  City  Fonn  22,  pp.  148, 149. 
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received  a  certificate.  Another  boy  doing  average  work  progressed 
through  the  grades  of  the  pubhc  school  up  to  the  time  of  his  promo- 
tion to  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  grade,  when  he  evidently  became 
eager  to  go  to  work.  He  did  not  enter  the  second  half  of  the  regular 
sixth  grade,  but  went  directly  into  the  rapid  advancement  class  for 
that  grade.  The  school  record  stated  that  he  was  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventh  grade,  but  no  results  of  the  examination  were  shown. 
The  certifies te  was  issued  March  4, 1914,  and  the  boy  was  discharged 
from  school  March  9,  1914.  Another  chUd,  who  went  directly 
from  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  grade  to  the  first  half  of  the  seventh 
grade,  failed  in  her  regular  employment-certificate  examination 
in  April  but  in  May  presented  herself  for  another  special  test, 
with  a  note  from  her  principal  in  substance  as  follows:  ''My 
dear  Miss :  I  am  very  anxious  that pass  the  exam- 
ination to-day,  as  it  is  necessary  that  she  go  to  work.     She  is  rather 

a  dull  girl,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  what  you  can  for  her. , 

Principal  P.  S.  No. ."  This  girl,  in  a  test  adapted  to  comple- 
tion of  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  grade,  failed  in  arithmetic,  and 
received  C  in  reading  and  speUing  and  B  in  dictation  and  letter  writ- 
ing. The  examining  teacher  marked  the  child  as  failed,  but  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  in  which  the  examination  was  held  gave  her  passing 
marks.  At  the  issuing  ofiice  the  school  record  showed:  Arithmetic 
C,  dictation  B,  E^nglish  B,  and  reading  B.  Records  were  also  found 
of  children  who  had  progressed  regularly  through  school,  or  were 
hurried  only  just  before  leaving,  who  had  failed  in  the  special 
employment-certificate  examination  and  yet  had  received  certificates. 

ATTENDANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  requirement  that  a  child  must  have  attended  school  regularly 
130  days  during  the  12  months  next  preceding  his  fourteenth  birth- 
day or  during  the  12  months  next  preceding  his  application  for  a 
school  record  means  that  a  child  must  have  attended  school  all  but 
about  30  school  days  of  an  ordinary  nine-months  session  either  during 
the  year  preceding  his  fourteenth  birthday  or  during  the  year  preced- 
ing the  date  of  his  application  for  a  school  record.  In  other  words, 
he  must  have  attended  school  regularly,  allowing  for  absence  due 
to  illness,  accident,  and  other  ordinary  causes  of  irregidarity.  Such 
attendance,  however,  need  not  necessarily  have  been  in  the  New  York 
City  schools.  A  child  from  New  Jersey,  for  example,  who  had 
attended  the  schools  of  that  State  the  required  length  of  time  would 
be  granted  an  employment  certificate,  provided,  of  course,  he  had 
finished  the  sixth  grade  and  had  met  the  other  requirements.  Though 
the  law  does  not  so  state,  it  has  been  interpreted  by  the  issuing  office 
in  New  York  City  to  mean  that  the  child  must  apply  for  a  certificate 
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as  soon  as  he  is  given  a  school  record.  A  group  of  14>year  old  chil- 
dren, who  at  one  time  had  complied  with  the  grade  and  examination 
requirements  in  a  certain  New  York  City  school,  received  school  rec- 
ords and  then  hy  common  agreement  did  not  apply  for  certificates. 
The  principal  notified  the  department  of  health  and  asked  that  cer- 
tificates he  withheld.  Several  weeks  later,  when  the  children  applied 
for  certificates,  they  were  refused  on  the  ground  that  their  period  of 
attendance  had  not  occurred  **next  preceding"  the  time  of  applica- 
tion for  a  certificate.  The  children  were  obliged  to  return  to  school 
to  fulfill  the  requirement. 

METHODS  OF  ISSUING  SCHOOL  RECORDS. 

Wide  differences  exist  in  the  advice  given  children  with  regard  to 
going  to  work  and  in  the  methods  of  issuing  school  records.  These 
differences  are  most  evident  in  the  first-class  cities  where  each  indi- 
vidual school  principal  determines  the  necessary  procedure. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Public  Education  Association  *  showed  that 
in  some  New  York  City  schools  the  principals  believed  that  the  mat- 
ter of  most  importance  in  issuing  a  school  record  was  to  make  sure 
that  the  parent  was  willing  to  have  the  child  leave  school;  and  often 
they  took  great  pains  to  explain  to  the  parent  the  significance  of  the 
change  and  attempted  to  persuade  him  to  aUow  the  child  to  remain  in. 
school.  Before  granting  a  record  some  principals  caused  a  visit  to  be 
made  to  the  home  or  required  the  parent  to  come  to  the  school. 
One  principal  did  not  consult  the  parent  at  all,  but  was  very  careful 
to  have  the  child  secure  proper  evidence  of  age  before  going  to  the 
board  of  health.  Still  another  principal  took  a  personal  interest  in 
each  child  who  presented  himself  for  a  school  record  and  gave  him  a 
set  of  instructions  designed  to  be  helpful  to  him  in  going  to  work. 

In  another  school. the  home  of  every  cliild  who  had  asked  for  a 
school  record  was  visited,  the  parent  interviewed,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  find  some  way  to  keep  the  child  in  school.  If  it  was  decided 
that  the  child  must  go  to  work,  instructions  were  given  as  to  the  nec- 
essary re'quirements  of  attendance,  age,  education,  and  physical 
fitness,  and  the  child  was  taught,  if  necessary,  to  write  a  letter  asking 
for  a  transcript  of  his  birth  certificate.  The  New  York  child-labor 
committee^s  pamphlet  of  information  as  to  how  to  secure  foreign 
birth  certificates  was  used.  The  child  was  not  granted  a  school 
record  until  he  had  brought  a  note  consenting  to  his  leaving  school 
signed  by  his  parent  and  had  complied  with  all  the  educational  re- 
quirements.    He  was  therefore  not  delayed  later  at  the  issuing  office. 

One  principal,  on  the  other  hand,  stated  that  it  was  not  the  school's 
business  to  help  the  child  obtain  an  employment  certificate.     He 

>  The  description  of  procedare  in  New  York  Ctty  sdiools  hero  given  is  based  largely  upon  a  report  made 
by  Miss  P.  E.  Angell  to  the  Public  Education  Association  of  New  York  City. 
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and  he  simply  obeyed  tlie  laws  and  tke  rules  to  the  letter,  so  that  if 
any  tremble  arose  abont  any  child  who  left  his  school  he  would  be  able 
to  defend  himself.  Another  principal  said  she  felt  that  her  responsi- 
bility ended  with  reading  the  law  to  a  child  who  applied  iop  a  school 
record. 

In  Buffalo,  since  January,  1915,  principals  of  public  schools,  in 
response  to  requests  from  the  vocational-guidance  committee  of  the 
puUio  schools,  have  required  children  who  ask  for  school  records 
to  bring  the  vrritten  consent  of  their  parents  on  a  regular  form  on 
which  tiie  parent  states  the  reascms  for  the  child's  going  to  work. 
Unless  the  parent  signs  this  statement  the  child  is  not  given  a  school 
record.  Several  parochial  schools  are  cooperating  in  this  movement. 
In  some  schools  the  principal  also  requires  the  parent's  signature  on 
the  school  record  in  the  specified  place  before  allowing  the  child  to  go 
to  the  issuing  oflSice,  a  procedure  which  later  saves  delay  for  the  child. 

Rochester  children  do  not  receive  their  school  records  until  alter 
they  have  met  all  requirements  for  c^tificates  except  the  physical 
examination. 

In  the  smaller  cities  the  superintendent  of  schools  rarely  gives  the 
child  any  instructions  as  to  the  legal  requirements  for  obtaining  an 
employment  certificate.  Sometimes,  however,  teachers  or  principals 
may  give  such  instructions. 

In  Albany,  Troy,  and  Little  FaUs  a  child  is  not  granted  a  school 
record  until  he  can  prove  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  that  he 
has  already  secured  a  promise  of  employment. 

In  New  Tork  City  and  Buffalo  the  records  of  children  enrolled  are 
kept  in  the  individual  schools;  no  central  control  is  maintained  over 
promotions;  and  when  children  receive  records  no  central  office  is 
direcUy  notified.  In  Rochester,  on  the  other  hand,  duplicate  records 
of  the  age,  prc^ess,  and  attendance  of  every  child  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  are  sent  at  the  end  of  ev^y  semester  to  the  office  of 
the  efficiency  bureau.  When  a  pupil  leaves  school  for  any  cause  his 
permanent  record  card  is  also  sent.  This  card  shows  the  child's  ratings 
and  attendance,  as  does  the  similar  bureau  of  attendance  card  in  New 
York  City.  In  Troy,  Little  Falls,  and  Tonawanda  the  superintendent 
of  schools  has  dupficate  records  of  the  grade,  ratings,  and  attendance 
of  every  child  enrolled  in  the  pubhc  schools.  These  records  are  con- 
sulted when  the  child  appfies  for  a  school  record,  so  that  the  super- 
intendent can  ascertain  for  himself  whether  the  child  has  compUed 
with  the  educational  requirements.  In  the  other  cities  visited  the 
soperinteudent,  in  countersigning  the  school  record,  accepts  the  state- 
ment of  the  principal. 

In  first-class  cities  the  statements  on  school  records  issued  by 
parochial  schools  are  accepted  as  are  those  on  records  issued  by  the 
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public  schools;  and  even  in  the  second  and  third  class  cities,  where 
careful  supervision  is  generally  maintained  over  the  qualifications  of 
public-school  children,  superintendents  of  schools  accept  the  state- 
,  ments  signed  by  executive  officers  of  parochial  schools. 

LITERACY  TEST. 

As  previously  stated,  the  law  provides  that  the  officer  issuing  a 
certificate  must  examine  the  applicant  and  "after  makii^  such  exam- 
ination shall  sign  and  file  in  his  office  a  statement  that  the  child  can 
read  and  legibly  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language." 

In  New  York  City  a  Third  Reader  is  used  for  this  test,  and  from 
this  reader  sentences  are  dictated  for  the  child  to  write.  No  read- 
ing test  is  given.  Up  to  January,  1915,  however,  different  tests 
were  in  use  in  the  various  borough  offices  and  in  some  no  test  was 
given.  During  1916,  79  applicants  in  New  York  City  were  refused 
certificates  because  of  inability  to  pass  this  test.  In  Buffalo  a 
Fifth  Reader  is  used.  The  child  is  instructed  to  open  at  any  place 
and  read,  and  is  also  asked  to  write  any  sentence  he  wishes.  In 
Rochester,  in  case  the  child  appears  illiterate  or  can  not  speak  English, 
a  problem  in  fractions  is  given.  Otherwise  there  is  no  test.  In 
Albany  a  test  in  reading  was  formerly  used,  but  at  the  time  of  this 
investigation  had  been  discontinued.  In  no  other  city  visited  was 
any  literacy  test  given,  nor  were  the  majority  of  issuing  officers 
aware  that  the  law  required  one. 

EVENING  AND  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

In  first  and  second  class  cities  only,  evening-school  attendance  is 
required  by  law  of  boys  who  have  not  completed  a  grammar-school 
course.  In  these  cities  any  boy  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who 
has  an  employment  certificate,  but  does  not  hold  a  school  certificate 
showing  that  he  has  completed  the  course  of  study  required  for  grad- 
uation from  a  public  elementary  school,  must  attend  evening  school 
for  not  less  than  6  hours  a  week  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  16  weeks 
a  year.* 

As  for  continuation-school  attendance,  the  law  provides  that 
'*when  the  board  of  education  in  a  city  or  district  shall  have  estab- 
lished part-time  and  continuation  schools  or  courses  of  instruction  for 
the  education  of  yoimg  persons  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who  are 
regularly  employed  in  such  city  or  district,''  the  board  may  require  the 
attendance  of  any  child  who  has  not  completed  a  grammar-school 
course  and  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  graduation,  imless  the  child 
is  receiving  elsewhere  instruction  approved  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion as  eqxiivalent  to  that  given  in  the  continuation  school.     The 

1  Education  Law,  sec.  fi22,  subsec.  1.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  125. 
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required  attendance  must  be  from  4  to  8  hours  a  week  for  36  weeks 
a  year,  and  must  be  between  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  5  in  the 
afternoon.  Children  attending  part-time  or  continuation  schools 
are  exempt  from  evening-school  attendance.^ 

To  all  children  who  attend  evening,  part-time,  or  continuation 
schools  as  required,  certificates  of  attendance  must  be  given  by  the 
school  authorities  at  least  once  a  month  and  at  the  close  of  the  term.' 
Ilie  employers  of  children  subject  to  compulsory  school  attendance 
are  required  to  keep  and  to  '^display"  in  the  place  where  the  children 
are  employed  these  evening,  part-time,  or  continuation  school 
certificates.'  A  penalty  of  $20  to  $50  for  the  first  offense  and  $50 
to  $200  for  a  subsequent  offense  is  provided  for  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  employer  to  have  such  certificates  on  file/ 

Such  is  the  law.  In  practice,  evening-school  attendance  is  enforced 
in  some  cities  and  not  in  others;  in  no  place  has  part-time  or  con- 
tinuation school  attendance  been  made  compulsory;  and  evening- 
school  attendance  certificates  are  issued  in  only  a  few  places  in  the 
State  and  are  rarely  if  ever  demanded  by  inspectors  or  attendance 
officers. 

In  New  York  City  evening-school  attendance  is  behoved  to  be  a 
hardship  for  a  child  who  works  all  day,  and  consequently  no  serious 
attempt  is  made  by  attendance  officers  to  enforce  the  provision. 
At  the  time  of  this  investigation  instructions  as  to  the  requirement, 
however,  were  given  to  boys  when  they  received  their  certificates  at 
the  issuing  office.  Recently  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  attend- 
ance is  required  has  been  stamped  on  the  certificates  granted  to 
boys  who  should  attend  evening  school.  In  the  evening  schools, 
moreover,  manual  training  shops  have  been  maintained  at  great 
expense  per  pupil,  and  extra  activities  of  various  kinds  have  been 
tried  in  order  to  attract  pupils  of  all  ages.  Nevertheless,  during 
the  school  year  1914-15  only  4,093  *' compulsory  education  pupils" 
were  enrolled,  and  the  average  attendance  of  these  was  only  2,032.^ 

The  course  of  study  for  evening  schools  in  New  York  City  is 
prepared  by  principals  and  educational  experts  and  is  approved 
V  the  board  of  superintendents.  High-school,  trade-school,  and 
elementary-school  courses  are  offered.  Special  provision  for  the  boy 
who  is  required  to  attend  is  made  in  the  elementary-school  course, 
which  comprises  the  work  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  to  the 
second  half  of  the  eighth  grade  of  the  elementary  day  schools.     Spe- 

I  Edncatka  Law,  sec.  022,  sobsecs.  2  and  3.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  126. 
'  Education  Law,  sec  631.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128. 
'  Education  Law,  sec.  637.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  127. 
*  Edocation  Law,  sec.  628.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  127. 

^N'ew  York  City  Department  of  Education:  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools;  Report  on  Evening  Schools  for  the  Year  Ended  July  31, 1915,  p.  92. 
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ciftl  provision  is  also  made  for  teaehing  English  to  foreigners.     No 
fee  is  charged. 

In  Buifalo  an  effort  is  made  to  enforce  evening-school  attendaiMse, 
not  only  of  boys,  but  also  of  girls  who  hold  emjdoyment  certificates. 
One  school  in  particular  claimed  to  have  no  more  difficulty  with  girls 
than  with  boys.  But  when  par^its  refuse  to  send  girls  the  cases 
are  not  followed  up  as  are  those  of  boys.  At  the  first  of  each  school 
year,  individual  evening  schoob  try  to  interest  childr^i  in  their 
courses  by  sending  out  invitations  to  all  those  who  were  ^[irolled 
during  the  previous  year.  The  courses  offered  are  prescribed  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools  and  include  En^ish  and  business  and 
vocational  branches  in  addition  to  the  academic  course.  An  initial 
fee  of  50  cents  is  required  of  aU  those  enrolling,  but  if  the  student 
has  attended  regularly  this  fee  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year.  This  requirement  insures  more  regular  attendance,  and  thus 
enables  the  school  to  do  a  higher  grade  of  work  than  would  other- 
wise be  possible.  The  total  enrollment  of  persons  of  all  ages  in  the 
evening  schools  during  the  school  year  1914-15  was  14,313.  Of  this 
number,  2,198  were  working  children. 

In  Rochester,  as  in  New  York  City,  the  departnient  of  public 
instruction  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  requirement  of  evening-«chool 
attendance  for  employed  children,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  enforce 
the  law;  Evening-school  courses  are  offered,  however,  in  En^ish, 
stenography,  citizenship,  and  along  vocational  lines.  For  enroUment 
in  the  dementary  evening  schools  a  fee  of  $1  is  charged,  but  this  is 
retiumed  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  to  those  attending  regularly. 
The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  school  year  1914-15  was 
7,891,  but  of  this  number  only  329  were  children  under  16  years  of 
age. 

In  Albany,  according  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  evening- 
school  attendance  of  all  boys  who  hold  employment  certificates  and 
have  not  finished  the  eighth  grade  is  enforced.  The  superintendent 
states  also  that  he  attempts  to  make  girls  attend  evening  school, 
but  that  they  are  not  followed  up  carefully.  He  makes  an  earnest 
effort  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  employers.  A  notice,  for  example, 
is  mailed  to  them  instructing  them  in  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
pulsory education  law  and  requesting  the  names  ol  children  em- 
I^oyed.^  Reports  are  also  made  to  them  of  the  progress  and  behavior 
of  the  boys  they  employ  and  of  the  failure  of  any  such  boys  to  attend 
regularly.'  This  system  aids  in  keeping  track  of  the  children  em- 
ployed. The  course  of  study  is  determined  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  the  evening-school  principal  reports  to  him.  The 
standard  of  instruction  is  similar  to  that  of  the  day  school,  but  is 

1  Albany  Form  1,  p.  164.  *  Albany  Form  2,  p.  164. 
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• 

somewhat  simplified.  Business  and  technical  courses  are  offered  in 
the  evening  high  school,  and  in  the  evening  grammar  schools  the 
same  courses  are  given  as  in  the  day  schools,  including  special  instruc- 
tion in  English  to  foreigners.  Vocational  courses  were  added  diu*- 
ing  the  school  year  1914-15,  but  these  are  not  open  to  children 
under  16  nor  to  children  without  the  equivalent  of  eight  years' 
elementary-school  education.  No  fee  is  charged  for  attendance  at 
evening  grammar  schools,  but  a  fee  of  $1  is  required  for  the  high- 
school  or  vocational  courses.  This  fee  is  later  returned  to  the  child 
if  attendance  has  been  fairly  satisfactory. 

At  Troy  evening-school  attendance  is  enforced  in  the  same  way  as 
is  day-school  attendance,  and  the  standard  of  instruction  is  set  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools.  But  in  neither  .Syracuse  nor  Utica 
has  any  serious  attempt  been  made  to  enforce  evening-school  attend- 
ance, which  is  felt  to  be  a  hardship  to  a  child  working  during  the  day. 
The  superintendents  prescribe  the  course  of  study  to  be  followed,  but 
no  well-defined  course  is  offered  for  a  child  under  16  years  of  age. 

A  few  attempts  at  continuation-school  instruction  have  been  made 
in  the  first-class  cities,  but  attendance  has  been  voluntary  and  none 
of  the  classes  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  pertaining  to 
continuation  schools.  In  New  York  City  part-time  classes  for  chil- 
dren between  14  and  16  years  of  age  exist  in  a  few  establishments. 
Instruction  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  board  of  education,  and,  whUe 
employed  in  these  particular  estabhshments,  children  are  required  by 
their  employers  to  attend.  In  Buffalo  a  continuation  school  for  prin- 
ters' apprentices  under  16  years  of  age  was  established  in  1912-13. 
Attendance  is  voltmtary  and,  though  the  cooperation  of  employers 
was  obtained  at  first,  the  school  has  not  been  a  continued  success. 
In  Rochester  a  continuation  class  has  existed  since  September,  1914, 
for  girls  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who  are  employed  in  one 
department  of  a  certain  button-making  establishment.  These  girls, 
who  are  required  by  the  firm  to  attend  forenoons  every  other  week 
while  employed,  receive  general  instruction  in  academic  subjects  and, 
when  first  employed,  specific  instruction  in  the  work  required  at  the 
factory.  In  September,  1915,  a  continuation  class  in  salesmanship 
was  formed  of  girk  employed  in  department  and  specialty  stores. 
This  class  meets  in  the  forenoon  4  days  a  week  and  the  term  is  12 
weeks.  Trade  schools  and  vocational  classes  which  cooperate  with 
employers  exist  not  only  in  all  the  first-class  cities  but  in  other  cities 
throughout  the  State. 

ENFORCEMENT. 

The  laws  providing  that  children  under  14  years  of  age  shall  not 
be  employed  and  that  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  shall 
have  employment  certificates  when  at  work  and  shall  attend  school 
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when  not  at  work  are  enforced  principally  by  two  sets  of  officials — 
local  school  authorities,  who  are  mainly  interested  in  keeping  children 
in  school;  and  inspectors  of  the  State  industrial  commission,  who  are 
solely  interested  in  seeing  that  children  do  not  work  illegally. 
Between  these  two  authorities  are  interposed  the  officials  of  local 
health  departments,  who  open  the  gates  of  industry  to  children  and 
upon  whose  cooperation  the  other  two  agencies  are  largely  dependent 
in  their  work. 

The  functions  of  local  school  authorities  in  enforcing  school  attend- 
ance are  usually  divided  into  three  parts,  the  work  of  school  prin- 
cipals and  teachers,  that  of  attendance  officers,  and  that  of  school- 
census  enumerators.  As  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  attendance 
officers  is  mandatory  for  every  city,  school  district,  and  township 
in  the  State,^  school  principals  and  teachers  rarely  have  any  duties 
beyond  keeping  accurate  records  and  making  reports  of  attendance. 
Teachers  in  all  schools,  however,  private  as  well  as  public,  are  required 
by  law  to  keep  accurate  daily  records  of  the  attendance  of  all  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age,  and  these  records  may  be  inspected  or 
copied  at  any  time  by  attendance  officers  or  by  other  persons  "  duly 
authorized  by  the  school  authorities  of  the  city  or  district."  Any 
teacher,  moreover,  who  does  not  *^fully  answer  all  inquiries  lawfully 
made  by  such  authorities,  inspectors,  or  other  persons,"  is  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  or  to 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.^ 

The  <Juties  of  attendance  officers  relate,  not  only  to  children  already 
enrolled  in  school  who  may  drop  out  before  they  have  passed  the 
compulsory  school  age,  but  to  any  child  in  the  oommunity,  enrolled 
or  not  enrolled,  who  is  under  16  and  is  illegally  absent  from  school. 
In  order  that  attendance  officers  may  be  enabled  properly  to  enforce 
school  attendance  they  are  given  legal  authority  to  enter,  during  busi- 
ness hours,  factories  and  mercantile  or  other  estabUshments  and  to  ex- 
amine the  employment  certificates  and  registers  of  children  employed 
in  such  estabUshments.'  Tkey  may  arrest  truants  without  warrant 
and  deliver  them  over  either  to  the  teacher  or,  in  case  of  habitual 
and  incorrigible  truants,  to  a  police  magistrate  for  commitment  to  a 
truant  school.  A  report  of  the  disposition  of  each  child  must  be  made 
to  the  school  authorities.  Anyone  who  interferes  with  an  attendance 
officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  or  any  employer  who  refuses  to 
show  him  the  register  or  employment  certificates  of  children  in  his 
employ,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $500  or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.* 

1  Education  Law,  sec.  632.     For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128. 

>  Education  Law,  sec.  629;  Penal  Law,  sec.  1937.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  127, 131. 

s  Education  Law,  sec.  633,  subsec.  3.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128. 

*  Education  Law,  sec.  634;  Penal  Law,  sec.  1937.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  128, 131. 
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Attendance  officers  are  mainly  relied  upon  to  locate  children  not 
enrolled  in  school,  and  inspectors  of  the  State  industrial  commission 
are  depended  upon  to  see  that  children  are  not  illegally  employed. 
The  law  provides,  indeed,  that  attendance  officers  may  visit  places  of 
employment,  but  that  agents  of  the  industrial  commission  must  do  so. 

Inspection  for  violation  of  the  minimum-age  aud  employment- 
certificate  laws  in  factories  throughout  the  State  and  in  mercantile 
and  other  establishments  in  first  and  second  class  cities  is,  in  fact, 
the  duty  of  the  industrial  commission.  ^'As  often  as  practicable" 
factories  must  be  visited  by  inspectors  of  the  division  of  factory 
inspection,*  and  mercantile  and  other  establishments  in  first  and 
second  class  cities  by  inspectors  of  the  division  of  mercantile  inspec- 
tion.* 

In  cities  other  than  those  of  the  first  or  second  class  but  having 
3,000  or  more  inhabitants  the  boards  or  departments  of  health  or  health 
commissioners  are  charged  with  the  duty  df  enforcing  the  law  relating 
to  mercantile  and  other  establishments.  In  these  cities,  however,  the 
law  does  not  provide  that  there  ''shall"  be  inspection  but  merely 
that  there  "may"  be  inspection.^ 

In  all  factories  where  women  or  cliildren  are  employed  and  in  mer- 
cantile establishments  in  first  and  second  class  cities  where  three  or 
more  women  or  children  are  einployed  a  copy  or  abstract  of  the  law 
relating  to  their  employment  must  be  posted  on  each  floor.* 

Inspectors  and  other  officers  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcement 
have  authority  to  enter,  at  reasonable  hours,  any  establishment 
mentioned  in  the  law  to  look  for  children  and  to  demand  the  produc- 
tion of  employment  certificates,  together  with  a  register  of  names, 
ages,  birthplaces,  and  addresses  of  all  children  under  16.*  All  per- 
sons connected  with  these  estabfishments  must  give  the  information 
demanded  by  an  inspector;  and  no  one  may  interfere  with  or  ob- 
struct an  inspector  in  the  performance  of  his  duties." 

Penalties  for  violation  of  the  child-labor  law  fall  directly  upon  the 
employer,  but  for  failure  to  send  a  child  to  school  the  parent  is  liable 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5  or  5  days'  imprisonment  for  a  first  offense 
and  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $50  or  30  days'  imprisonment,  or  both,  for  a 
subsequent  offense.^  For  failure  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  have 
on  file  an  employment  certificate,  or  for  any  violation  of  the  labor  law 
for  which  no  other  penalty  is  imposed,  a  general  penalty  is  provided 

>  Labor  Law,  see.  56b    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  118. 
'  Labor  Law,  see.  59.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  119. 

>  Labor  Law,  see.  173.   For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  124. 

*  Labor  Law,  sees.  99a  and  173.    For  the  text  of  the  latter  section  see  p.  125. 

i  Labor  Law,  sees.  56, 59, 76, 167,  and  172.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  1 18, 1 19, 122, 124. 

*  Labor  Law,  sees.  43,  sabsee.  2,  and  172.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  117, 124 
'  Education  Law,  sec.  625.   For  the  text  of  ttiis  section  see  p.  126. 
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ranging  from  a  fine  of  $20  to  $50  for  a  first  offense  to  one  of  $250  and 
60  days'  imprisonment  for  a  third  offense.^  For  failure  to  have  on 
file  tiie  employment  or  school-record  certificate  required  by  the  edu- 
cation  law  the  employer  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $20  to  $50  for  a 
first  offense  and  from  $50  to  $200  for  each  subsequent  offensei  For 
the  employment  of  children  under  the  minimum  age  the  penalties 
are  the  same  as  for  the  employment  of  children  without  certificates. 

SCHOOL  ATTBNDAHCS. 

New  York  OUy. — Two  principal  methods  of  enforcing  school  attend- 
ance are  used,  the  first  consisting  of  reports  of  absences  sent  by  the 
principals  of  schools  to  the  bureau  of  attendance,  and  the  second  con- 
sisting of  reports  from  all  other  sources.  The  first  method  obviously 
affects  only  childr^i  who  are  already  enrolled  in  a  city  school.  The 
second  method  affects  all  children  of  compulsory  school  age,  whether 
or  not  they  have  ever  been  enrolled  in  any  school  in  New  York  City. 

All  children  between  7  and  liS  years  of  age  who  are  absent  from 
public  school,  imless  the  absence  is  excused  or  known  to  be  legal,  are 
reported  by  the  principal,  on  the  third  day  of  absence,  to  the  district 
supervisor  of  the  bureau  of  attendance.  If  the  child  is  known  to  be  a 
truant,  the  principal  must  report  the  abs^ice  on  the  first  day  it  occurs, 
and  if  he  thinks  best  he  may  report  any  absence  on  the  first  day. 
The  report  of  the  child's  absence  is  made  on  a  quadruplicate  form, 
one  copy  of  which  is  kept  by  the  principal;  the  others  are  sent  to  the 
district  supervisor  of  the  bureau  of  attendance.  The  attendance 
oj£cer  investigates,  and  if  he  finds  the  absence  illegal  returns  the 
child  to  school  as  soon  as  possible.  Even  when  he  finds  the  absence 
l^al  he  may  reinvestigate  if  the  child  does  not  later  return  to  schooL 
In  eith^  case  he  reports  to  the  main  office  of  the  bureau  of  attend- 
ance, where  one  copy  of  his  report  is  filed.  Two  copies  of  this 
report  are  sent  back  to  the  principal,  who  keeps  one  as  a  record  of  the 
disposition  of  the  case  and  returns  the  other  to  the  bureau  as  a  receipt. 
After  20  days  of  absence  the  principal  either  is  directed  to  dischaige 
the  child  or  is  notified  that  the  case  is  being  handled  as  a  violation  of 
the  compulsory  education  law.  A  child  who  is  so  seriously  ill  that 
he  can  not  return  to  school  within  three  months  may  be  discharged, 
upon  a  physician's  certificate,  to  a  ''general  suspense  register' ' ;  but  full 
particulars  must  be  sent  to  the  main  office  of  the  bureau  of  attend- 
ance. In  case  a  child  who  is  absent  can  not  be  located,  the  prin- 
cipal may  apply,  after  10  days,  for  permission  to  discharge  him — 
pending  further  investigation — to  the  ^^genenl  susp^ise  register.'' 

When  a  pupil  transfers  from  one  public  school  to  another,  he  is 
given  his  perman^it  record  card  and  a  notice  of  transfer.     The  prin- 

^  Penal  Law,  seo.  1275.    For  the  text  or  this  section  see  p.  131. 
>  Education  Law,  sec.  628.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  127. 
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retsiiis  one  copy  of  the  aotioe  aad  mails  anotha:  oopj  to  tbe 
maia  office  loi  the  bureau  of  attexKiaiioe.  The  pupil  preseatB  his 
notice  io  the  prmdiMl  of  the  school  he  is  entering,  azid  the  prinoipal 
in  turn  notifieB  the  bureau  of  the  daitd's  admis^^i.  The  bureau  then 
notifies  the  primapdl  of  the  first  sGho<d,  and  the  child  is  disehai^ged. 
But  if  at  iiiB  end  of  7  dajs  no  report  has  be^  receiTed  f roni  the 
second  scbool,  the  bureau  invest^ates;  and  if  a.t  the  end  cl  10  dajs 
the  first  adiool  has  not  be^i  sotted  of  the  child's  admlssicin  to  the 
^her  sAoeiy  the  bureau  natay  direct  the  prindpal  to  discharge  the 
duld;  or^  if  it  fails  to  do  so^  the  principal  may  dischai^  him  and 
notify  Ihe  buresu.  The  bureau  contkiues  its  investigation  of  any 
ease  not  definitely  settled,  even  ithinigh  the  sd^ool  has  dischaiged  tl^ 
child. 

The  f tnsna  used  by  the  bureau  lor  reporting  absences  and  transfers 
are  dktributed  amo^  aH  schoob,  parochial  a^d  private  as  well  as 
imfalic,  and,  though  ail  parochial  and  private  schools  do  not  avail 
themsdv^GB  of  the  services  of  the  bureau  an  every  case  of  absence, 
cooperationi  is  said  to  be  maintained  with  many  of  them.  Pupils  ad- 
mitted to  a  pubUc  school  from  schools  not  cooperating  are  reported  to 
the  bureau  as  tbou^  from  azKHher  city. 

The  school  ceusus,  which  later  is  described  in  full,  is  the  principal 
method  of  <letectijDS  childreii  of  compulsory  school  age  who  have 
aev^  been  enrolled  in  any  sd^odl  in  New  York  City .  Cases  of  truancy 
diBooveced  by  census  enumerateas  ^r  school  attendance  officers,  and 
any  stt<^  cases  wfaidh  may  be  reported  from  outside  sources,  are  han- 
ded exaedy  as  ai:e  Ihose  reported  by  sdK>ols. 

Beginning  in  an  ezperimesital  district,  the  cooperation  oi  the  police 
dq>artnieDt  has  been  secured  in  esof  oroing  school  attendance.  When 
t  pateifanaa  finds  a  child  illegally  on  the  street  during  school  hours 
^  takes  him  to  the  nearei^  school,  delivers  him  to  the  principal,  and 
^f^Avm  a  signed  receipt*^  If  the  diild  is  not  a  pupil  oi  the  school  to 
wbich  he  18  leturaed,  the  principal  notifies  the  district  supervisor  to 
s^  an  attendance  officer  to  take  <diarge  of  him.  A  child  who  is  ex- 
c^xsed  ipom  attendaace  because  of  physical  i&iess  oer  mental  defect  is 
^B'nished  wiih  an  identiffication  card  to  show  attendance  officers  and 
P^tndmen  that  he  need  not  be  returned  to  school.  The  tdiild  with 
^  employment  certificate,  however,  is  not  given  an  identification, 
^vd,  as  he  must  be  either  at  work  or  at  school  and  tb«^<»*e  is  not 
^timately  absent  from  school  whoa  not  employed. 

if  a  <di3d  in  this  experimental  di^rict  is  reported  absent  three 
^^'o^f^i  even  if  found  to  be  legally  absent  each  time,  he  may  be  sum* 
^'^oiied  ^^th  his  paiMits  for  a  hearing  before  the  division  supervisor; 
^  this  summons  is  not  always  issued,  as  in  certain  cases  it  may 

»  New  York  City  Form  23,  p.  150. 
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appear  that  more  patience  should  be  used.  These  hearings  are 
intended  in  general  to  aid  in  maintaining  personal  interest  between 
the  parents  and  children  and  the  school  authorities;  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  administering  rehef  in  the  way  of  clothing,  if  necessary;  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  child  should  be  committed  to  an  insti- 
tution or  whether  special  treatment  is  needed;  and  to  preventy  if 
possible,  a  court  record  against  the  child.  During  the  hearing  the 
details  of  the  case  are  thoroughly  canvassed  and  the  parent  is  asked 
if  he  is  willing  to  have  the  child,  in  case  of  further  absence,  com- 
mitted to  an  institution.  If  so,  the  parent  signs  a  statement  con- 
senting to  conmiitment,  and  the  child  is  paroled  to  the  attendance 
officer,  is  transferred  to  another  school,  and,,  in  case  the  offense  is 
repeated,  is  sent  to  an  institution.  If  the  parent  is  not  willing,  the 
child  is  paroled  as  in  the  previous  case,  but  if  he  is  absent  again  the 
case  is  taken  before  the  court  of  domestic  relations  as  one  of  parental 
neglect.  There  the  child  may  be  once  more  paroled.  But  if  the  case 
is  not  disposed  of  at  this  court,  or  if  necessary  later,  the  child  may  be 
taken  to  the  children's  court,  by  which  he  may  be  committed  to  an 
institution. 

Buffalo. — In  Buffalo  the  enforcement  of  school  attendance  is 
divided  between  the  permanent  census  board  and  the  department  of 
compulsory  education.  The  individual  principal  devises  his  own 
means  of  reporting  absentees  and  reports  from  time  to  time  to  the 
attendance  officer  assigned  to  his  district.  In  some  instances,  by  send- 
ing out  postal-card  notices,  he  attempts  to  interest  parents  in  the 
regular  attendance  of  their  children.  In  the  congested  districts  of 
the  city  the  attendance  officers  call  at  the  schools  daily.  As  in  New 
York  City,  all  transfers  between  pubMc  schools  are  supposed  to  bo 
reported  to  the  permanent  census  board.  And  if  within  a  reasonable 
time  a  return  notice  does  not  come  from  the  school  which  the  child 
is  to  enter,  an  employee  of  that  board  telephones  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  he  is  there.  If  not,  the  case  is  referred  to  the  compulsory 
education  department.  All  schools  do  not  report  transfers,  and 
sometimes  it  is  not  known  that  a  transfer  has  occurred  until  a  notice 
comes  in  from  the  second  school.  No  record  of  attendance  or 
progress  of  children  exists  in  any  central  office  either  while  they  are 
in  school  or  after  they  leave. 

Rochester. — In  Rochester  the  permanent  census  board  and  the 
efficiency  bureau  jointly  enforce  school  attendance.  Cases  of 
unexcused  absence  or  of  absence  suspected  by  the  principal  of  a  pub- 
lic school  to  be  illegal  are  reported  daily  by  telephone  to  the  perma- 
nent census  board.  This  office  reports  these  cases  by  telephone  to 
the  proper  attendance  officers,  who  investigate  them.  In  addi- 
tion, principals  often  notify  attendance  officers  directly  of  absences. 
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When  a  child  transfers  from  one  public  school  to  another,  or  from  a 
public  to  a  parochial  school,  the  school  he  is  leaving  mails  a  transfer 
card  to  the  school  he  is  to  enter,  and  the  latter,  if  a  pubUc  school, 
notifies  the  efficiency  bureau  whether  or  not  the  child  appears.  If 
he  does  not  appear,  or  if  the  parochial  school  does  not  report,  the 
bureau  directs  an  attendance  officer  to  f oUow  him  up.  A  further  aid 
in  keeping  track  of  children  in  the  pubhc  schools  is  the  weekly  roll 
call  in  each  school  for  changes  of  address. 

When  for  any  reason  a  child  leaves  school,  his  permanent  record 
card  is  sent  to  the  efficiency  bureau.  If  the  cause  is  imknown,  princi- 
pals are  instructed  to  report  the  case  to  the  attendance  officer  and 
not  to  return  the  permanent  record  card  marked  ''Cause  unknown" 
until  the  officer's  report  has  been  made.  The  bureau  can  easily 
check  up  such  cases  to  see  whether  the  attendance  officer  has  been 
notified.  Thus  the  names  of  children  who  have  left  school  on  a 
school  record,  who  have  moved  out  of  the  city  or  to  a  new  address, 
who  have  become  16  years  of  age  and  left  school,  or  who  have  left 
for  any  other  reason,  are  all  reported  to  the  office  of  the  efficiency 
bureau.  At  the  end  of  every  semester  the  attendance  and  progress 
of  every  child  enroUed  in  the  system  who  has  left  is  checked  up  with 
the  permanent  record  card,  and  cases  which  have  not  been  reported 
by  schools  during  the  year  are  then  discovered. 

The  reports  of  work  of  the  attendance  officers,  who  follow  up  also 
the  attendance  of  parochial  school  children,  are  ffied  in  the  office 
of  the  efficiency  bureau. 

Seeondrclass  cities: — Of  the  second-class  cities,  Albany  and  Troy 
have  systems  of  daily  reports  by  telephone  of  unexcused  or  illegal 
absences,  which  are  followed  up  by  attendance  officers.  In  Utica 
absences  are  reported  to  the  attendance  officer  diuing  his  regular 
rounds,  but  special  calls  are  telephoned  to  him  at  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  In  Syracuse,  according  to  the  attendance 
niles,  ''the  principals  of  the  several  schools  shall,  within  24  hours, 
notify  the  attendance  officers,  in  writing,  regarding  all  unexcused 
absentees."  Such  reports  may  also  be  telephoned  to  the  attendance 
officers  each  morning  or  at  noon,  when  they  are  at  the  superin- 
tendent's office.  But  the  rules  allow  a  child  to  be  out  of  school 
one  day,  and  if  he  returns  the  morning  after  being  absent  he  need 
not  be  reported.  One  principal  said  that  she  did  not  wait — as 
the  rules  prescribe — ^until  the  second  morning  to  send  this  written 
Import,  but  twice  a  day  sent  to  the  attendance  officer  a  note  containing 
the  names  of  absentees  from  each  session.  Parochial  schools  some* 
times  cooperate  in  reporting  absences,  but  generally  do  not. 

A  system  of  checking  up  transfers  between  pubUc  schools,  but 
not  between  parochial  schools  or  between  pubhc  and  parochial  schools, 
exists  in  all  the  second-class  cities  visited. 
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Tlwrdrdasa  cities. — Daily  reports  by  telephone  and  inveetigations 
of  abeencee  are  made  in  Little  Falls  and  Tonawanda,  and  when  chil- 
dren transfer  between  public  schools  the  superintendent's  <^Sce  is 
notified.  At  CSohoes  the  officer  visits  every  school  once  a  week, 
follows  up  all  unexplained  absences  at  that  timci  and  also  locatcB 
transferred  children. 

Villages: — ^In  Victory  Mills,  the  only  village  visited,  the  attendance 
officer  follows  up  a  child  the  first  day  he  is  absent. 

SCHOOL   CENSUS. 

The  duty  of  taking  the  school  census,  as  has  be^i  seen,  devolves 
in  New  York  City  on  the  bureau  of  attendance,  in  Rochester 
and  Buffalo  upon  permanent  census  boards,  and  in  the  other  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  upon  the  local  authorities  in  charge  of  the 
schools.  Any  parent  or  other  person  having  charge  of  a  child  is 
Uable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing 30  days  for  withholding  or  refusing  to  give  information  or  for 
giving  false  information.^  In  Buffalo  and  Rochester  the  plan  of 
census  enumeration  provided  by  law  is  based  upon  a  census  taken 
by  the  poUce  commissioners  under  the  regulations  of  the  census 
board  and  constantly  amended  by  information  to  be  reported  by 
parents  directly  to  the  police  stations.  In  these  cities  it  is  the 
duty  of  persons  in  parental  relation  to  children  between  4  and  18 
years  of  age  to  report  certain  facts  in  regard  to  such  children  ^'at  the 
pohce  station  house  of  the  precinct  within  which  they  severally 
reside."  Thus  removals  from  one  police  precinct  to  another  or  from 
one  school  to  another,  new  arrivals  in  the  city,  the  fact  that  a  child  is 
shortly  to  become  of  compulsory  school  age,  and  the  fact  that  a  child 
has  gone  to  work,  must  all  be  reported  to  the  police  and  by  them  to  the 
school  authorities.' 

The  results  of  a  school  census  have  no  relation  in  New  York,  as 
in  some  States,  to  the  distribution  of  State  school  moneys,  which  is 
based  on  the  number  of  duly  licensed  teachers. 

Outside  offirst-^idss  cities. — ^While  a  permanent  census  board  may 
be  established  in  any  city  in  New  York  State,  no  city  not  of  the  first 
class  has  such  a  board.  The  law  provides  that  if  a  board  does  not 
exist,  then,  in  October  of  every  fourth  year  beginning  in  1909  the 
school  authorities  of  every  city  of  the  second  and  third  classes  shall 
take  a  census  of  all  children  between  4  and  18  years  of  age,  including 
information  in  regard  to  the  employment  and  school  attendance  of 
children  similar  to  that  gathered  in  the  cities  maintaining  a  per- 
manent census  board.'    Although  this  census  is  used  to  check  the 

1  Education  Law,  sec.  653.  For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  130. 
*  Education  Law,  sec.  650.  For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  129. 
I  Education  Law,  sec.  661.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  180. 
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school  regbtntion,  it  is  taken  so  seldom  that  it  is  but  little  aid  in  the 
regular  enforcement  of  attendance  laws.  In  villages  and  school  dis- 
tricts outside  of  cities  the  board  of  trustees  is  required  to  take 
annually,  on  the  30th  of  August^  a  census,  including  the  same  points, 
of  children  between  5  and  18  years  of  age.^  A  copy  of  this  census 
18  filed  with  the  teachers  in  these  districts,  so  that  it  may  be  checked 
with  the  registration. 

Permanent  census,  New  York  City. — In  New  York  City  the  census 
is  taken  by  the  attendance  officers,  who  enumerate  all  children 
under  18,  including  even  those  under  4  years  of  age. 

The  census  is  taken  by  blocks;  a  family  card  is  used  for  facts  as 
to  each  child's  physical  condition,  literacy,  school  attended  and  grade 
attained.'  No  index  or  individual  identification  card  is  kept.  If  the 
diiki  is  employed,  the  employment  certificate  number  is  taken  and  a 
note  is  made  of  the  last  school  attended.  Information  r^arding 
positions  is  taken  on  an  individual  sdiedule  ^  but,  as  it  is  frequently 
obtained  from  the  parent,  may  not  always  be  accurate.  If  a  parent 
does  not  know  where  a  child  is  working,  a  postal  is  left  to  be  filled 
in  and  mailed  to  the  board  or  given  to  the  enumerator  at  another 
time. 

In  the  course  of  ^lumeration  children  are  frequently  found  who 
need  special  attention  but  might  not  otherwise  be  located.  Their 
names  are  all  recorded  on  the  daily  reports  of  the  officers  ^  and  are  later 
reported  to  the  departments  or  agencies  responsible  for  their  care. 
Oiildren  found  illegally  absent  from  school  are  reported  to  the  district 
supervisor  of  the  bureau  of  attendance  and  are  dealt  with  like  other 
tniants.  Among  such  children  are  those  staying  at  home  either 
with  or  without  employm^it  certificates,  boys  working  during  the 
day  and  not  attending  evening  school,  and  foreign-bom  children  who 
have  never  been  enrolled  in  any  school. 

P<dicemea  have  been  cooperating  in  the  census,  experimentally  at 
least,  by  reporting  to  the  bureau  of  attendance  changes  of  address  of 
familieB  in  their  precincts/ 

Permanent  census ,  Buffalo. — In  Buffalo  no  eniunerators  are 
onployed  regularly  in  the  field  taking  the  census,  but  whenever  it  is 
taken  60  policemen  are  transf ored  from  their  regular  beats  and  work, 
until  the  city  has  been  canvassed,  under  tiie  direction  of  the  secretary 
of  the  permanent  census  board.  Three  regular  canvasses  were 
made  from  1909  to  1914.  The  oeuGRis  is  taken  by  blodcs,  as  in  New 
Toik  City,  and  a  fecial  census  card^  is  used*  This  card  calls  for 
information  as  to  birthplace,  date  of  birth,  school  attended,  employ- 
ment and  literacy  of  the  child,  and  nativity  of  the  parents. 

1  EdaosUoo  Law,  see.  062.    For  the  text  o(  thlseeetion  see  p.  130.     *  New  York  City  Form  26,  p.  153. 
<  Nev  York  City  Fonn  24,  p.  151.  >  New  York  City  Form  2f7,  p.  154 . 

•  New  York  Ci^  Form  25,  p.  153.  «  Buffalo  Fom  6,  p.  160. 
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All  this  information  for  each  child  is  transcribed  to  a  regular  record 
card.*  The  cards  are  filed  by  school  districts  or  under  the  names 
of  private  schools,  the  records  of  children  4  to  6  years  of  age  being  kept 
separate  from  those  of  children  7  to  18  years  of  age.  Moreover,  to 
aid  in  locating  the  child's  record  card,  an  identification  card,  which 
indicates  the  school  district  or  private  school,  is  also  made  out  for 
each  child. 

A  complete  list  of  children  registered  is  sent  in  once  a  year  from 
all  schools,  and  new  names  are  sent  in  as  they  are  registered.  Paro- 
chial schools,  it  is  claimed,  report  more  promptly  and  fully  than 
public  schools,  and  the  dates  on  registration  lists  and  transfers  on  file 
in  the  office  bear  out  this  statement. 

No  constant  canvass  is  maintained  during  the  year,  but  the  632 
policemen  of  the  city  are  expected  to  report  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  families  moving  into  their  respective  districts.  In  addition, 
the  moving-van  companies  are  asked  to  report  the  names  and 
addresses  of  families  moved  by  them,  and  are  furnished  with  blank 
forms'  for  this  purpose.  Cooperation  along  this  line  has  been  fairly 
successful. 

During  the  regular  canvass  a  child  found  staying  at  home  or 
working  illegally  is  reported  on  a  truancy  card*  to  the  chief  of  com- 
pulsory education,  and  a  duplicate  record  of  each  case  is  kept  in  the 
office  of  the  perma,^ent  census  board.  When  such  a  child  is  located 
the  card  is  returned  with  a  notation  showing  the  disposition  of  the 
case.  No  limit  is  placed  on  the  time  for  reporting  each  child,  as 
it  often  takes  weeks  or  months  to  force  him  back  into  school.  The 
chief  of  compulsory  education  believes  that  the  important  thing  is  to 
locate  and  deal  with  the  child  rather  than  to  make  a  report  to  the 
census  board  which  will  make  its  records  complete. 

The  secretary  of  the  permanent  census  board  sends  a  monthly 
report  of  its  work  to  the  board  and  to  the  chief  of  the  State  attend- 
ance division  at  Albany.  This  report  covers  such  points  as  number 
of  changes  of  address,  new  registrations,  new  arrivals  in  the  city,  and 
sources  of  information. 

The  office  files  of  tlie  census  board  are  used  to  some  extent  by 
inspectors  of  the  department  of  labor  or  officers  of  other  agencies  for 
locating  and  proving  the  ages  of  children. 

Permanent  censtiSy  Rochester. — In  Rochester  six  policemen  are 
engaged  continually  in  taking  the  census  of  children  4  to  18  years 
of  age.  The  census  is  taken  by  streets;  and  the  individual  card^ 
requires  information  as  to  birthplace  of  parents  and  child,  date  of 
birth,  proof  of  age,  employment,  physical  condition,  school,  and 
grade,  and  on  the  back  of  it  is  kept  a  record  of  the  employment 

1  Buffalo  Form  6,  p.  IGO.  •  Buffalo  Form  8,  p.  161. 

I  Buffalo  Form  7,  p.  160.  *  Rochester  Form  2,  p.  102. 
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if  the  diild  is  at  work.  For  every  child  whose  name  appears  on  an 
original  card  an  index  or  identification  card,  which  is  an  exact  copy 
of  the  original  card,  is  made  out.  The  addresses  of  children  on 
these  cards  are  kept  constantly  up  to  date. 

When  a  child  is  found  staying  at  home  illegally  or  working  without 
a  certificate  the  memorandum  of  such  fact  is  transferred  from  the 
original  record  card  to  another  form,*  one  copy  of  which  is  kept  in 
the  office  of  the  board,  while  the  other  two  are  sent  to  the  attendance 
officer,  factory  inspector,  mercantile  inspector,  or  whoever  should 
take  charge  of  the  case.  When  the  officer  has  disposed  of  the  case 
he  reports  back  to  the  office  of  the  board  on  one  of  the  shps.  This 
slip  is  filed  and  a  duplicate  record  of  each  case  is  also  kept  by  the 
secretary  of  the  permanent  census  board. 

Often  a  parent  can  not  tell  where  a  child  is  working  or  what  his 
occupation  is.  In  such  a  case  a  sheet  of  instructions  and  a  postal 
card  are  left  at  the  house  by  the  poUce  officer  or  mailed  to  the  parent 
from  the  office.  The  postal  card  is  to  be  filled  in  by  the  parent  or 
child  and  mailed  to  the  office,  where  the  information  is  copied  on  the 
original  record  card. 

Elach  year  the  census  board  copies,  from  the  records  of  the  efficiency 
bureau,  complete  hsts  of  children  registered  in  the  schools,  and,  from 
time  to  time  during  the  year,  adds  the  new  names  which  have  been 
registered.  The  enroUment  lists  sent  in  from  the  pubUc  schools  are 
complete  and  accuratOi  but  often  the  parochial-school  lists  are  not. 

Twice  a  week  the  census  board  has  the  transfers  occurring  in  the 
public-school  system  copied  from  the  records  of  the  efficiency  bureau 
and  the  information  secured  added  to  the  original  record  cards.  The 
address  given  on  the  transfer  card  is  noted  on  the  original  record 
card,  but  the  old  address  is  not  changed  permanently  until  a  pohceman 
has  found  that  the  family  is  actually  Uving  at  the  new  place. 

Reports  concerning  new  famihes  sometimes  come  to  the  office  from 
other  sources  than  poUce  officers.  The  name  and  address  of  any 
such  family  are  listed  on  a  special  form  and  given  to  the  proper  police 
officer  when  he  canvasses  the  street  on  which  the  family  is  reported 
to  live.  When  a  family  concerning  whom  there  is  no  record  in 
the  office  of  the  board  is  reported  to  have  children,  the  pohce  make  a 
special  call  to  inquire.  If  such  a  family  is  reported  to  be  moving, 
the  police  go  both  to  the  new  and  to  the  old  address. 

A  daily  report  in  duplicate  is  required  of  each  police  officer,  one  copy 
of  which  goes  to  the  captain  of  the  precinct  and  the  other  to  the  chief 
of  police.  A  report  on  each  street  is  also  made  as  soon  as  the  canvass 
of  the  street  is  finished.  The  information  on  these  last  reports  is 
transferred  to  a  regular  form  for  a  monthly  report  for  the  entire  city. 

>  Rochester  Porm  3,  p.  1C3. 
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These  monthly  reports,  and  also  the  reports  concerning  transfers  and 
new  registrations  copied  from  the  records  of  the  efficiency  bureau, 
are  used  in  the  monthly  report  which  the  secretary  sends  to  the  per- 
manent census  board  and  to  the  chief  of  the  State  attendance  divi- 
sion at  Albany. 

The  board  constantly  receives  from  agencies  and  persons  interested 
in  children  requests  for  information  regarding  specific  children.  A 
record  is  kept  of  all  such  information  given. 

IMMIGRANT  CHILDREN. 

The  industrial  commission  is  required  by  law  to  procure,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Federal  authorities,  complete  lists  of  the  names,  ages, 
and  destinations  vrithin  the  State  of  New  York  of  all  *  ^  alien"  children 
of  school  age  and  to  furnish  copies  of  these  lists  to  the  school  authori- 
ties in  the  localities  to  which  the  children  are  destined,  in  order  to 
aid  them  in  enforcing  the  compulsory  school-attendance  law.* 

In  actual  practice  the  United  States  Immigration  Office  at  Ellis 
Island  at  irregular  intervals  sends  to  the  school  authorities  through- 
out the  State  the  names,  ages,  nationalities,  and  intended  addresses 
of  children  of  school  age  arriving  from  foreign  coimtries.  In  New 
York  City,  even  though  these  reports  come  frequently  to  the  bureau 
of  attendance,  the  enumerators  often  find  it  impossible  to  locate  the 
families  because  the  addresses  given  do  not  exist,  or  are  incorrect,  or 
merely  temporary,  as  families  may  stay  only  a  few  days  in  the  city  on 
their  way  to  another  part  of  the  country. 

A  child  who  comes  to  this  country  without  his  parents  is  admitted 
only  if  some  responsible  person  signs  a  bond  to  take  care  of  him  until 
he  is  16  years  of  age.  These  ** bonded''  children  are  more  easily 
located  than  ordinary  immigrant  children,  as  they  are  not  allowed  to 
work  but  are  obliged  to  attend  day  school  until  they  are  16  and  reports 
of  their  attendance  must  be  sent  every  three  months  to  the  New  York 
office  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Service.  The  bond  states 
that  the  signer  shall  make  this  report,  but  in  New  York  City  the  per- 
manent census  board  ascertains  these  facts  and  reports  regularly  to 
the  United  States  immigration  authorities. 

Bonded  children  obviously  can  not  so  easily  escape  the  census 
board's  enumeration  as  can  those  who  arrive  with  parents  or  relatives, 
and  who,  if  they  claim  to  be  16,  can  easily  enter  industry  and  may 
never  be  found  by  the  enumerator.  The  only  hope  of  placing  such  a 
child  in  school  would  be  that  the  industrial  inspector  might  by  chance 
discover  him  in  the  course  of  an  inspection  and  challenge  his  age. 

In  Buffalo  lists  of  immigrant  children  are  sent  to  the  compulsory- 
education  department  and  in  Rochester  to  the  permanent  census 

1  Labor  Law,  seo.  153,  subsec.  2.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  124. 
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board;  but  to  these  cities  the  lists  are  sent  only  occasionally  when  a 
eonsiderable  number  of  children  have  been  recorded  as  bound  for  a 
flingie  city,  and  owing  to  this  delay  the  attendance  officers  frequently 
find  it  impossible  to  locate  them.  In  the  smaller  cities  such  reports 
sie  sent  from  time  to  time  to  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

APPUCANTS  FOR  CERTIFICATBS. 

New  York  City. — ^Daily  reports  of  all  children  who  receive  or  are 
refused  certificates  are  sent  by  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene  to  the 
bureau  of  attendance.  The  reports  of  those  who  are  granted  cer- 
tificates are  made  out  in  triplicate  and  include  the  name,  address, 
and  date  of  birth  of  each  child,  the  school  attended,  the  grade,  the  date 
of  issuance,  and  the  certificate  number.^  One  copy  is  sent  to  the 
bureau  of  attendance  and  the  other  two  are  filed.  At  the  end  of 
each  month  a  set  of  these  daily  reports  is  mailed  to  the  industrial 
commission,  to  be  used  for  statistical  purposes.  When  the  bureau 
of  attendance  receives  notice  that  a  child  has  been  granted 
an  employment  certificate  it  notifies '  the  school  which  he  has 
attended  to  that  effect,  and  the  school,  unless  the  child  is  to  work 
only  after  school  hours,  may  then  take  his  name  from  the  register. 
The  principal,  however,  is  required  to  report  back  to  the  bureau  that 
its  notice  has  been  received  and  to  give,  if  possible,  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  employer.  Fifteen  days  after  a  child  has  been  reported 
as  having  obtained  a  certificate,  unless  meanwhile  a  notice  has  been 
received  that  he  has  reentered  school,  an  attendance  officer  visits  his 
home  or  the  place  where  he  is  supposed  to  be  employed  to  see  whether 
or  not  he  is  at  work.  If  not  at  work,  the  child  is  returned  to  school 
immediately,  unless  in  the  judgment  of  the  officer  he  ought  to  be  given 
more  time  to  search  for  work.  In  the  latter  case  the  officer  later  re- 
visits the  home,  and  if  upon  repeated  visits  he  finds  that  the  child  has 
not  secured  employment  and  refuses  to  attend  school,  the  child  and 
parent  are  summoned  to  a  hearing  where  the  details  of  the  case  are 
inquired  into.  After  this  hearing  the  child  may  be  given  additional 
time  to  search  for  work,  or  the  officer  may  be  instructed  to  return 
him  to  school  immediately.* 

Reports  to  the  bureau  of  attendance  of  children  who  are  refused 
certificates  are  made  out  in  quadruplicate  for  each  child,  and  include 
the  name  and  address,  the  name  of  the  parent,  the  date  of  birth  of 

1  New  York  aty  ^orm  38,  p.  IM. 

•  New  Yerk  City  Form  SB,  p.  165. 

•  A  boy  and  his  motlMr  were  aammoned  to  a  bearing  because  the  boy  could  not  obtain  work  and  was  not 
at  school.    The  testimony  allowed  that  his  attempts  to  get  work  had  been  fruitless.    The  boy  was  re- 
ferred to  a  woman  who  promised  to  make  every  effort  to  secure  him  employment;  the  attendance  oflacer 
was  Instmeted  to  follow  op  the  case  and  report  again,  and  the  boy  and  his  parent  were  told  that  ina 
short  time,  imleas  he  found  employment,  the  l>oy  must  return  to  school. 
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the  child,  and  the  cause  of  refusal.^  One  of  these  is  filed  at  the  cen- 
tral office  of  the  bureau  of  attendance;  the  others  are  sent  to  the 
proper  district  office.  The  district  supervisor  sends  one  of  these 
three  to  the  school  which  the  child  attends,  files  one,  and  gives  the 
other  to  an  attendance  officer.  After  the  attendance  officer  has  in- 
vestigated the  case,  his  copy  of  the  report  is  returned  to  the  central 
office  to  be  placed  in  a  tabtdation  file.  Children  refused  because  of 
physical  defects  are  followed  up*  both  by  the  school  nurse  and  by  the 
attendance  officer. 

Within  the  division  of  employment  certificates  in  New  York  City, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  chief,  a  system  of  reports  is  maintained 
which  tends  to  make  the  procedure  uniform  and  the  work  of  the 
offices  comparable.  Each  borough  keeps  a  daily  record  of  cases 
handled,  and  at  the  end  of  each  week  summarizes  these  records  in  a 
weekly  report '  to  the  chief  of  the  division.  These  reports  show  the 
number  of  applications  made  and  of  certificates  granted,  refused,  and 
pending,  and  a  detailed  classification  of  the  reasons  for  refusal.  From 
them  the  chief  compiles  on  the  same  form  a  weekly  report  for  the 
city,  which  he  sends  to  the  director  gf  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene* 
A  similar  report  of  certificates  granted,  expired,  and  in  force  is  sent 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter  from  the  borough  offices  through  the  chief 
of  the  division  to  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene. 

Buffalo. — When  a  principal  grants  a  school  record  he  is  supposed 
to  send  a  notification  by  postal  card  ^  to  the  permanent  census  board. 
This  notice,  which  gives  the  age  of  the  child  and  the  parent's  name, 
is  destroyed  when  the  report  is  received  from  the  department  of  health 
that  the  child  has  obtained  a  certificate.  A  clerk  of  the  permanent 
census  board  goes  to  the  issuing  office  daily  for  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  children  granted  or  refused  certificates.  These  cases  are  re- 
ported on  regular  blanks  "  provided  for  that  purpose.  For  children 
refused  certificates,  as  for  children  found  illegally  absent  from  school, 
truancy  cards  are  filled  in  and  sent  to  the  chief  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, and  attendance  officers  follow  up  the  cases.  For  those  receiving 
certificates  no  reports  are  made  to  the  chief  of  compulsory  education, 
nor  is  the  individual  principal  sent  any  notice  whatever  of  children 
who  have  received  or  been  refused  certificates.  At  the  office  of  the 
permanent  census  board  the  regular  record  cards  of  children  who 
have  received  certificates  are  filed  separately  in  a  "labor-certificate" 
file  and  are  easily  located.  If  a  postal-card  notice  of  the  issuance  of  a 
school  record  has  come  in  and  the  child  does  not  apply  for  a  certificate 

1  New  York  City  Form  30,  p.  155. 
«  New  York  City  Form  31,  p.  156. 
a  New  York  City  Form  32,  p.  156. 

*  Bujlalo  Form  9,  p.  161. 

•  Bullak)  Form  10,  p.  161.   The  forms  used  for  listing  granted  or  refused  certificates  difl^  so  slightly 
that  only  the  former  is  shown. 
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within  a  reasonable  time,  the  school  is  notified  by  telephone  and  the 
principal  may  ask  the  attendance  officer  to  investigate  the  case. 

Rochester, — ^Whenever  a  child  is  granted  a  school  record  a  postal- 
card  notification  *  is  sent  by  the  principal  of  the  school  to  the  effi- 
ciency bureau,  and  if  the  child  intends  to  leave  school  to  go  to  work  his 
permanent  record  card  is  also  sent.  The  bureau  of  health  telephones 
to  the  efficiency  bureau  at  irregular  intervals — daily  during  the  busy 
season  and  once  or  twice  a  week  at  other  times — the  names  of  all 
public-school  children  who  have  received  employment  certificates  and 
the  school  each  child  attended.  These  names  are  checked  up  in  the 
office  of  the  efficiency  bureau  with  the  records  sent  from  the  schools, 
and  after  an  interval  of  ten  davs  or  two  weeks  the  names  of  children 
whose  permanent  record  cards  have  been  received  and  concerning 
whom  no  report  has  come  from  the  health  bureau  are  reported  to 
attendance  officers.  The  child  who  receives  an  employment  certifi- 
cate for  work  after  school  and  on  Saturdays  is  treated  like  any  other 
child  so  far  as  attendance  is  concerned.  The  checking  of  the  registers 
with  the  permanent  record  cards  in  the  enforcement  of  school  attend- 
ance already  discussed  is  a  further  aid  toward  preventing  public- 
school  children  from  dropping  out  of  school  and  working  illegally. 
But  the  system  does  not  provide  for  finding  the  parochial-school 
child  who  stays  out  of  school  after  receiving  a  school  record  and  does 
not  apply  for  a  certificate. 

The  name  and  address  of  every  child  who  has  been  refused  or -has 
received  a  certificate  are  procured  each  week  from  the  issuing  office 
by  an  employee  of  the  permanent  census  board.  A  child  who  has  been 
refused  a  certificate  is  followed  up  by  an  attendance  officer,  and  cards 
containing  the  names  of  all  the  children  who  have  received  certificates 
are  filed  separately  in  the  office  of  the  permanent  census  board  and  are 
used  by  the  attendance  officers  from  time  to  time  to  ascertain  what  chil- 
dren have  certificates.  Thus  all  children  from  public  and  parochial 
schools  alike  and  all  newcomers  to  the  city  who  are  refused  or  granted 
certificates  are  checked  up. 

At  the  b^inning  of  each  school  year  the  attendance  officers  are 
given  the  names  of  all  children  who  requested  school  records  but  did 
not  call  for  them  during  vacation  and  have  not  reported  at  school. 
They  are  followed  up  to  see  that  they  return  to  school  or  secure 
employment  certificates,  and  the  disposition  of  these  cases  is  reported 
to  the  efficiency  bureau. 

Secondrdass  cities. — No  reports  are  made  by  the  bureaus  of  health 
to  the  school  authorities  in  the  second-class  cities  studied.  Hence 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  from  that  source  which  children  have 
certificates  and  which  have  not.     In  all  these  cities,  except  Syracuse, 

^  RodMBter  Form  4,  p.  163.    This  card  is  also  osed  to  report  chaa^os  of  address  within  a  district. 
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supeiljxteudents  keep  lists  of  all  children  to  whom  they  have  graated 
school  records.  In  Syracuse  the  individual  principals  issue  the  school 
records,  and  therefore  the  losses  to  the  school  system  as  a  whole 
caa  not  be  checked  up  until  each  principal's  report  is  sent  in  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Third-dass  cUiee, — In  the  thurd-daas  cities  included  in  this  study 
no  regular  system  of  reporting  is  maintained  between  health  officers 
and  superintendents  of  schools,  but  it  is  said  to  be  comparatively 
easy  to  discover  children  who  are  ill^ally  employed*  In  little  Falls 
and  Tonawanda  separate  files  of  children  who  have  received  school 
records  are  kept  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  so  that 
such  children  can  easily  be  located.  And  in  Little  Falls,  when  the 
health  officer  has  temporarily  or  permanently  refused  a  child  a  cer- 
tfficate,  he  informs  the  superintendent  so  that  the  child  may  be 
expected  at  school. 

UNEMPLOTBB  CffiLDRSff. 

Local  attendance  authorities  are  responsible  for  the  attendance  at 
school  of  a  child  who  is  not  at  work.  Since  he  must  be  at  school  when 
not  lawfully  and  regularly  employed,  it  is  evident  tiiat  a  child  who 
has  received  an  employment  certificate  but  has  not  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  job  or  has  lost  his  job  must  return  to  school.  But  no  machinery 
is  provided  in  any  New  York  law  for  enforcing  such  a  requirement, 
and  since  the  certificate  is  issued  to  the  individual  child,  is  returned 
to  him  when  he  loses  employment,  and  is  r^arded  as  his  property, 
it  is  difficult  to  provide  for  his  return  to  school  when  unemployed. 
Furthermore,  the  law  does  not  require  that  the  child  must  be 
promised  employment  before  he  receives  a  certificate.  As  a  result,  an 
unemployed  child — except  in  small  communities  where  it  can  readily 
be  known  that  he  is  out  of  work — is  generally  on  tJie  streets  or  staying 
at  home.  Even  if  he  is  found  by  an  attendance  officer,  the  produc- 
tion of  an  employment  certificate  and  the  statement  that  he  is  search- 
ing for  work  will  usually  exempt  him  from  school  attendance. 

When  a  child  in  New  York  City  receives  his  certificate  the  btirean 
of  attendance  makes  a  serious  attempt  to  see  that  he  either  goes  to 
work  or  returns  to  school.  But  after  the  child  has  gone  to  work  the 
bureau  has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  he  keeps  his  job  or  whether, 
having  lost  it,  he  remains  idle  or  goes  back  to  school. 

In  the  fall  of  1914  the  bureau  of  attendance,  in  cooperation  with 
the  largest  elementary  school  in  New  York  City,  started  a  continua- 
tion class  for  unemployed  boys  over  14  years  of  age.  The  class  was 
advertised  in  the  surrounding  districts,  and  boys  were  invited  to 
come.  Attendance  was  voluntary,  and  during  the  first  term  81  boys, 
ranging  in  age  from  15  to  18  years,  attended.  Only  a  few  of  these 
boys,  and  only  3  out  of  about  80  enrolled  during  the  second  term. 
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wiBTO  under  16  years  of  age.  Instruction  is  gtvea  in  academic  and 
oommercial  subjects  and  shopwork.  The  boys  are  also  advised  as  to 
suitable  vocations,  and  some  efforts  are  made  at  placement. 

In  Buffalo  an  attempt  is  made,  through  the  vocational-guidance 
oomioittee  of  the  public  schools,  to  follow  up  from  time  to  time  chil- 
dreo  who  have  applied  for  }>ositions,  to  learn  what  they  are  doing;  and 
at  times  childncfli  out  of  work  are  persuaded  to  return  to  schooL 
Id  Albany  it  is  the  plan  of  the  superintendent  to  ascertain,  at  the  time 
of  granting  the  school  record,  where  the  child  is  going  to  work.  If 
the  evening-Bclu>ol  principal  in  his  daily  reports  shows  the  absence  of 
a  boy  who  has  received  a  school  record,  the  attendance  officer  goes 
to  the  place  where  the  child  has  said  he  was  employed.  If  the  boy  is 
workii^  without  a  certificate,  he  is  returned  to  day  school.  If  work- 
ing legally,  ha  is  ordered  to  attend  evening  school;  and  if  his  absence 
continues,  he  is  followed  up  in  the  same  way  as  though  attending  day 
school.  In  Troy  a  similar  plan  is  followed  during  the  time  evening 
schools  are  in  session.  Girls,  after  they  have  once  received  certifi- 
cates, are  not  followed  up  in  either  Albany  or  Troy.  Ordinarily, 
moreover,  there  seems  to  be  no  way  in  either'  of  these  cities  of  pre- 
venting boys  from  attending  evening  school  and  loafing  during  the 
day. 

In  none  of  the  other  cities  visited  is  provision  made  for  the  unem- 
ployed child.  In  Utica  and  Syracuse  a  child  who  has  received  an 
employment  certificate  is  no  longer  obliged  to  go  to  school,  whether 
or  not  he  goes  to  work,  and  no  serious  attempt  is  made  to  follow  up 
<Mdrm  witli  certificates  or  to  enforce  evening-school  attendance. 
One  aap^intendent  frankly  stated  that  he  regarded  an  employment 
certificate  as  a  permit  to  leave  school  and  the  school's  responsibility 
as  ending  with  the  issuance  of  the  school  record. 

INDUSTRIAL  INSPBCTION. 

The  procedure  adopted  by  inspectors  of  the  industrial  commission 
is  similar  for  factories  and  for  mercantile  establishments.  In  a 
small  establishment  or  one  of  ordinary  size  the  inspector,  before 
going  through  the  workroom,  secures  the  certificates  at  the  office, 
compares  them  with  the  names  on  the  register,  and  on  his  rounds 
tries  to  locate  each  child.  In  an  exceptionally  lai^e  establishment, 
where  many  children  are  employed,  an  inq>ector  does  not  identify 
each  child  with  a  certificate,  but  merely  tests  a  sufficient  number  to 
Assore  himself  that  it  is  not  customary  for  children  to  work  without 
^^ificates  in  that  establishment.  The  certificates  on  file  are  stamped 
with  the  inspector's  name  and  with  the  date.  Some  representative 
of  the  firm  usually  accompanies  the  inspector  on  his  tour  of  an 
establishment. 
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Whenever  during  his  rounds  the  inspector  sees  a  child  whom  he 
suspects  of  being  under  16,  he  has  the  child  sign  his  name  on  the  fiist 
line  of  one  of  the  forms  ^  which  he  carries  in  a  book  for  that  purpose, 
and  then  looks  over  the  certificates  to  see  whether  he  has  one  for 
that  child.  If  ho  finds  the  certificate,  he  compares  the  child's 
signature  on  it  with  that  in  the  inspection  book  and  enters  the 
other  facts  required,  particularly  questioning  the  child  as  to  the 
time  of  beginning  and  of  ending  work.  If  he  does  not  find  the 
certificate,  he  asks  the  child  his  age  and  the  date  of  his  birth.  When 
the  answers  to  these  questions  indicate  that  the  child  is  under  16, 
or  when  the  inspector  doubts  their  truth,  he  has  the  diild  proceed  to 
work  in  his  presence  and  secures — ^both  from  the  child  and  from  the 
employer — the  name  of  the  person  immediately  responsible  for  the 
child's  employment.  If  the  child  is  admittedly  under  16,  the  inspec- 
tor orders  him  to  procure  a  certificate  or,  if  he  is  under  14,  to  return 
to  school,  and  orders  the  employer  to  discontinue  his  employment 
until  he  has  brought  a  certificate. 

If,  however,  the  inspector  is  in  doubt  concerning  the  child's  age, 
he  may  require  the  employer  either  to  furnish  within  10  days  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  child  is  over  16  or  to  discharge  him.  A 
notice*  requiring  an  employer  to  furnish  evidence  of  age  may  be 
served  personally  or  by  mail.  In  practice  some  inspectors  serve  it 
directly  upon  the  employer  as  soon  as  a  suspected  case  is  discovered. 
Others  simply  toll  the  employer  that  a  certain  child  appears  to  be 
under  16  and  that  his  age  must  be  proved,  and  proceed  to  secure 
whatever  evidence  of  age  is  available.  In  the  former  case  the 
child  must  be  discharged  in  10  days  if  his  age  is  not  proved;  and  in 
the  latter  more  time  may  be  allowed  to  send  for  documentary  evi- 
dence of  age.  The  evidence  of  age  required  may  be,  accordbig  to 
law,  the  same  as  that  required  for  the  issuance  of  an  employment 
certificate.  The  papers  constituting  this  evidence  are  filed  with  the 
industrial  commission,  and  any  person  guilty  of  making  a  materially 
false  statement  in  such  papers  is  Uable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500 
or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  to  both.'  Physi- 
cians' certificates  of  age  are  accepted,  and  examinations  for  such  cer- 
tificates may  be  given  by  two  physicians  of  the  department  of  health. 
According  to  law,  if  an  employer  fails  to  produce  within  10  days  satis- 
factory evidence  of  age  and  yet  continues  to  employ  the  child,  proof 
that  the  notice  was  given  and  that  the  evidence  was  not  produced  is 
prima  facie  evidence  in  any  prosecution  that  the  child  is  under  16  and 
is  unlawfully  employed.*     But  if  no  formal  notice  has  been  given,  the 

»  Form  3,  p.  185. 
"  Form  4,  p.  136. 

•  Labor  Law,  sees.  76  and  167;  Penal  Law,  sec.  1937.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  122, 124, 131. 

*  Labor  Law,  sees.  76  and  167.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  122,124. 
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child  is  allowed  to  work  until  his  age  is  proved;  and  the  employer 
incurs  no  additional  risk  of  prosecution  unless  he  continues  to  employ 
illegally  a  child  who  has  been  shown  to  be  under  1^  years  of  age. 

When  a  child  tells  an  inspector  that  he  is  working  illegally  or  when 
a  violation  is  discovered  in  any  other  Way,  unless  the  employer  is  a 
repeated  oflFender,  the  case  is  generally  not  referred  to  counsel  until 
after  a  subsequent  visit.  If,  however,  the  violation  concerns  a  child 
under  14  years  of  age,  no  leniency  is  shown  and  the  case  is  sent  at 
once  to  counsel.  In  bringing  cases  for  prosecution  the  child's  state- 
ment of  his  illegal  employment  is  not  used  as  a  basis  of  evidence,  but 
the  individual  inspector  must  see  the  child  actually  employed  illegally. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  data  for  several  years  concerning  the 
inspection  of  mercantile  establishments,  in  so  far  as  children  are 
concerned: 

Inspections  in  mercantile  establishments  covered  by  section  161  of  the  Labor  Law."' 


Number 

of  iaspeo- 

tioas. 

Number  of  children  employed. 

Year. 

Total. 

#■ 

Illegally. 

Legally. 

Total. 

Without 
certifi- 
cates. 

Under 
age. 

19B 

7,235 
5,236 
5,282 
8,395 
12,860 
24,808 

6,070 
4,832 
3,828 
4,925 
6,794 
7,494 

2,949 
2,401 
2,253 
2,823 
4,034 
4,887 

3,121 
2,371 
1,575 
2,102 
2,760 
2,607 

2,365 
1,660 
1,154 
1,346 
1,820 
1,761 

756 

1910 

711 

Wll 

421 

1912 

756 

1913 ^ 

940 

ttl4 

846 

a  Figures  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  New  York  State,  1914,  p.  86. 

Although  inspections  for  child  labor  alone  are  sometimes  made,  yet 
in  a  general  inspection  the  detection  of  illegal  child  labor  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  inspector's  duties.  Inspection  must  also  be  made 
for  hours  of  labor  of  women,  safeguards  on  machinery,  sanitation, 
and  protection  from  fire. 

Inspectors  record,  on  a  factory-inspection  card  *  or  a  mercantile- 
inspection  card,  information  concerning  an  establishment  received 
during  their  tours  of  inspection.  Violations  of  the  child-labor  law 
are  recorded  on  a  child-labor  f orm,^  and  cases  of  employment  during 
illegal  hours  are  given  on  the  reverse  pf  the  same  form.  Each  day 
reports  of  the  work  of  the  previous  day  are  sent  to  the  main  office. 
Factory  inspectors  in  New  York  City  report  to  the  office  in  the  city; 
those  in   other  parts  of  the  State  to  the  Albany  office;   and  all 

'  Form  5,  p.  137.    The  factory  Inspection  form  and  the  mercantile  inspection  form  differ  so  slightly  that 
only  the  former  is  shown. 

>F«m6,p.l3S. 
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mercantile  inspectors  to  the  main  office,  in  New  York  City.  When 
cases  of  violation  of  the  child-labor  law  in  factories  are  to  be  referred 
to  counsel,  the  child-labor  violation  cards  are  kept  in  the  offices  of  the 
supervising  inspectors  in  different  parts  of  the  State  xmtil  the  counsel's 
action  on  them  is  completed.  They  are  then  sent  to  the  Albany 
office.  All  violation  records  of  mercantile  estabUshments  are  ex- 
amined by  the  chief  mercantile  inspector,  who  decides  whether  the 
facts  proved  justify  sending  cases  to  coimsel. 

The  accompanying  table  shows,  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 
1914,  the  number  and  results  of  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  labor 
law  concerning  children  in  factories  and  in  mercantile  establishments. 

Number  and  results  of  jyrosecutions  for  violations  of  the  Labor  Law  ^  year  ended 

Sept.  SO,  1914.^ 


I'lace  of  employment,  age  of  child,  and 
cause  of  prosecution. 


Number  of  cases. 


Total. 


In  factories: 

Undo:  14  years 

From  14  to  16  years— 

a.  Certificates 

b.  Hours 

c.  Prohibited  occupations. 
In  mercantile  establishments,  etc.: 

Under  14  years 

From  14  to  16  years— 

a.  Certificates 

b.  ^ours 


37 

108 

191 

7 

216 

208 
154 


Dis- 

Convicted. 

Pending. 

missed, 
acQuit- 
ted,  or 
w  th- 
drawn. 

Sentence 

sus- 
pended. 

Fined. 

1 

19 

14 

t 
i 

3 

6 
3 

1 

22 
12 

1 

61 

91 

4 

19 

85 

1 

10 

10 

161 

35 

8 
1 

24 
16 

.  148 
107 

28 
30 

Amount 
of  fine. 


$60 

385 

1,945 

20 

770 

650 
095 


»  Figures  compiled  from  the  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  New  York  State,  1914,  pp.  70, 
71,  74,  75,  90,  and  97. 

In  the  third-class  cities  visited  no  health  officer,  when  this  investi- 1 
gation  was  made,  had  ever  inspected  a  mercantile  establishment  for 
woman  and  child  labor.  One  officer  stated  frankly  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  find  time  for  this  work.  Another  stated  that  he  had 
repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  liis  board  to  this  provision,  but  that 
it  had  not  authorized  him  to  inspect  establishments.  A  third,  who 
had  been  a  health  officer  for  25  years,  was  not  aware  that  such 
inspection  was  one  of  his  duties. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  exact  application  of  the  New  York  minimum-age  and  employ- 
ment-certificate laws  is  so  complex  and  technical  a  subject  that  its 
discussion  has  been  placed  in  the  appendix.  But  the  evident  intent  of 
the  law  isiihat  children  shall  not  be  employed  until  they  are  14  years  of 
age,  except  boys  over  1 2  in  the  gathering  of  produce ;  and  that  employed 
cliildrenfrom  14  to  16  shall  hold  employment  certificates,  or  in  certain 
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occupations  in  the  smaller  cities  school-record  certificates.  And  in 
practice  agriculture  and  domestic  service  are  the  only  occupations  in 
which  any  large  number  of  children  are  employed  under  14  years  of 
age  or  under  16  without  certificates. 

That  the  law,  however,  accomplishes  its  intent  by  means  of  a  com- 
plicated and  in  part  overlapping  series  of  provisions,  applying  to  differ- 
ent places  of  employment  and  to  cities  and  villages  of  different  sizes, 
presents  a  problem  which  can  be  solved  only  by  the  bill  drafter,  not  by 
the  administrator.  All  labor  laws  should  be  so  clear  and  simple  that  at 
least  their  main  points  can  be  readily  imderstood,  not  only  by  lawyers 
but  certainly  by  all  persons  who  are  chained  with  their  administration, 
and,  if  possible,  by  all  persons  who  must  conform  to  their  provisions. 
As  is  shown  in  the  appendix  *  the  New  York  child-labor  laws  fail  to  meet 
this  fundamental  requirement  of  good  labor  l^islation. 

General  cuIrninistrcUion. — The  division  of  authority  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  employment-certificate  laws  of  New  York  State 
is  unusual  in  three  respects:  First,  New  York  is  the  only  State  in 
which  health  officers  issue  employment  certificates;  second,  it  is  the 
only  State  in  which  health  officers  are  given  authority  in  certain 
cities  and  villages  to  inspect  establishments  for  violations  of  the 
child-labor  laws;  third,  it  is  the  only  State  in  which  a  State  depart- 
ment of  labor  is  given  supervision  both  over  the  work  of  local  health 
officers  in  issuing  employment  certificates  and,  so  far  as  blank  forms 
determine  procedure,  over  the  work  of  local  school  authorities  in 
issuing  school  records  to  children.  The  unique  feature  of  the  New 
York  system,  indeed,  is  the  prominent  part  played  by  local  health 
officers. 

The  reasons  for  placing  the  burden  of  decision  as  to  a  child's  fitness 
for  work  upon  health  officers  rather  than  upon  school  authorities 
arc  stated  to  be,  first,  the  need  of  having  the  issuing  officers  immedi- 
ately accessible  to  the  birth  records;  second,  the  fact  that  in  the 
health  department  machinery  and  equipment  for  giving  physical 
examinations  already  exist;  third,  the  desire  to  avoid  the  feeling 
which  might  arise  if  any  one  set  of  school  officials  should  issue 
certificates;  and,  fourth,  the  belief  that  the  health  officers  act  as  a 
check  upon  school  authorities  who  may  wish  to  get  rid  of  back- 
ward or  disorderly  children. 

The  present  method  is  beheved  to  insiu'e  a  thorough  physical 
examination  and  to  evade  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  parents 
upon  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  to  permit  their 
children  to  go  to  work.  It  is  beheved  that  health  officers,  because 
generally  not  brought  in  such  direct  contact  as  school  authorities 
with  the  children  and  their  famiUes,  are  better  able  to  withstand 
the  urgent  entreaties  of  needy  parents  and  to  decide  ultimately 

iSeep.  in. 
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whether  or  not  a  child  shall  be  given  an  employment  certificate.  It 
is  also  believed  that — at  least  in  New  York  City,  where  the  schools 
are  overcrowded  and  the  classes  so  large  as  to  strain  the  teachens' 
powers  to  the  utmost — school  authorities  may  yield  to  the  ever- 
present  temptation  to  allow  stupid  or  troublesome  children  to  leave 
school  for  work  even  though  they  have  not  fulfilled  the  educational 
requirements  of  the  law.  And  the  fact  that,  in  1915|  79  children  who 
brought  school  records  showing  completion  of  the  sixth  grade  were 
refused  certificates  because  unable  to  read  from  a  Third  Reader 
seems  to  prove  this  belief  true. 

The  result  of  placing  the  responsibility  of  issuing  certificates  upon 
local  boards  of  health  is  undoubtedly  to  emphasize  the  physical 
examination.  So  far,  however,  as  the  educational  requirements  are 
concerned,  it  is  diiScult  to  see  that  this  division  of  responsibiUty 
creates  any  materially  greater  degree  of  protection  for  the  child  in 
certificate  oflBces  of  New  York  State  than  in  those  of  other  States 
where  the  school  authorities  who  issue  certificates  are  permitted  to 
give  applicants  an  educational  test.  The  health  officer  in  New  York 
State  himself  must  certify  to  the  child's  age  and  physical  condi- 
tion. He  must  certify  also  that  the  child  ''can  read  and  legibly 
write  simple  sentences  in  the  EngUsh  language."  Because  of  this 
provision  of  law  children  are  given  an  educational  test  in  New  York 
City  and  in  Buffalo,  but  in  no  other  of  the  certificate  offices  visited. 
Moreover,  a  child  in  the  third  grade  might  be  able  to  ''read  and 
legibly  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,"  and  the  only 
evidence  ever  required  that  the  child  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  is 
the  school  record,  which  is  issued  by  the  school  authorities  and 
which,  if  "properly  filled  out  and  signed,"  must  be  accepted  without 
question  by  the  agent  of  the  board  of  health  who  issues  certificates. 
In  other  words,  though  the  health  officers  can  refuse  certificates  to 
children  who  are  totally  unable  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in 
English,  they  have  no  power  to  prevent  children  from  going  to  work 
without  having  fulfilled  the  real  educational  standard  set  by  the  law — 
completion  of  the  sixth  grade.  Moreover,  even  health  officers  may 
not  be  immune  from  political  and  personal  pressure  to  permit  children 
to  go  to  work. 

Conditions,  possibly  temporary  in  their  nature,  appear  to  have  made 
necessary  in  New  York  this  division  of  responsibility  for  the  child's 
entrance  into  industry.  There  are,  however,  three  objections  to 
the  system.  The  first  and  most  important  is  that  divided  responsi- 
biUty is  likely  to  mean  a  weak  sense  of  responsibiUty  in  both  agencies. 
The  second  is  that  the  complete  removal  of  the  child  at  this  critical 
stage  in  his  life  from  the  jurisdiction  of  school  authorities  who  have 
thus  far  been  the  greatest  influence  in  his  life  outside  the  home  is 
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very  likely  to  widen  the  tremendous  gap  that  separates  his  school 
from  his  working  life.  And  the  third  is  that,  by  taking  from  the 
school  all  responsibility  over  the  child  and  thus  causing  it  to  lose 
interest  in  him  as  soon  as  he  leaves  its  doors,  this  removal  tends  to 
make  much  more  difficult  the  serious  constructive  problem  of  how 
best  to  bridge  this  gap  between  learning  and  doing — between  school 
and  a  gainful  occupation. 

In  deciding  whether  or  not  a  child  shall  go  to  work  httle  discretion 
is  given  to  either  school  or  health  authorities.  The  school  authori- 
ties must  issue  school  records  to  all  children  who  are  qualified. 
They  are,  it  is  true,  sole  judges  of  whether  or  not  a  child  has  actually 
met  the  educational  requirements  of  the  law  for  a  school  record,  and 
must  issue  a  school  record  only  after  "due  investigation  and  examina- 
tion.'' But  if  a  child  has  completed  the  sixth  grade,  and  has  attended 
school  the  requisite  nimiber  of  days,  the  school  record  must  be  issued, 
under  a  strict  construction  of  the  law,  "on  demand,"  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  child  intends  to  secure  an  employment  certificate 
and  go  to  work.  In  other  words,  though  a  child  under  16  must  go  to 
school  unless  he  is  "regularly  employed,"  the  law  makes  it  difficult 
for  the  school  authorities  to  say  that  he  shall  be  given  a  school 
record  only  after  he  has  secured  a  promise  of  employment. 

As  for  the  discretion  given  to  health  offioers  to  withhold  certifi- 
cates in  individual  cases,  the  law  provides  that  a  certificate  "shall 
be  issued"  on  application  of  the  child's  parent,  biit  that  it  shall  not  be 
issued  until  the  school  record  and  legal  evidence  of  age  have  been 
"received,  examined,  approved,  and  filed"  and  the  child  has  been 
examined  and  has  been  foxmd  to  be  "in  sound  health"  and  "physically 
able  to  perform  the  work  which  it  intends  to  do."  Over  the  school 
record  the  issuing  officer  has  no  control  whatever,  except  to  see  that 
it  is  "properly  filled  out  and  signed."  As  for  evidence  of  age,  he 
must  accept  birth  certificates,  ^certificates  of  graduation  accompanied 
by  school  records,  psE^ports,  or  baptismal  certificates  unless  he  has 
reason  to  suspect  their  validity,  but  any  other  evidence  of  age  not 
only  must  be  vahd  but  must  be  of  a  kind  that  he  considers  "satis- 
factory." In  most  cases  he  is  allowed  probably  his  greatest  degree 
of  discretion  in  determining  whether  a  child's  physical  condition 
justifies  him  in  granting  a  certificate. 

Another  weakness  in  the  method  of  administration  specified  ia  the 
employment-certificate  laws  of  New  York  lies  in  the  fact  that,  except 
in  factories,  no  uniform  method  of  enforcement  throughout  the  State 
is  provided.  Local  school-attendance  officers,  it  appears,  must 
enforce  not  only  the  provisions  of  the  education  law  relating  to  school 
attendance  but  also  certain  of  those  relating  to  employment  and 
school-record  certificates.    The  labor  law  is  enforced  in  factories 
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throughout  the  State  by  factory  inspectors  and  in  mercantile  and 
other  establishments  in  first  and  second  class  cities  by  mercantile 
inspectors  of  the  State  department  of  labor.  But  outside  of  first 
and  second  class  cities  inspection  for  violations  of  the  mercantile  law 
is  a  power,  not  a  duty,  of  local  health  officers,  with  no  provision 
whatever  for  State  supervision.  For  the  inspection  of  mercantile  and 
all  nonfactory  establishments  in  places  of  less  than  3,000  inhabit- 
ants, moreover,  no  provision  is  made  in  the  law. 

The  most  serious  defect  in  the  administration  of  the  New  Tork 
child-labor  laws,  however,  is  probably  the  lack  of  supervision  by 
any  State  agency  adequate  to  insure  uniformity  in  methods  and 
standards.  The  State  department  of  education  has  supervision  over 
school  attendance  and  over  the  educational  requirements  for  a 
certificate.  It  prepares  the  form  of  school  record  to  be  used,  and 
this  form  is  approved  by  the  State  industrial  commission.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  this  investigation  was  made  the  school  records 
used  in  1  of  the  6  second-class  cities  and  in  6  of  the  24  third-class  cities 
from  which  reports  were  received  differed  in  some  important  respect 
from  the  approved  form. 

The  supervision  over  the  issuing  of  employment  certificates  given 
by  the  law  to  the  State  industrial  commission  apparently  might  be 
made  effective,  but  it  has  not  been  so  in  actual  practice.  Though 
since  October,  1913,  the  department  has  had  access  to  all  records  in 
issuing  offices  and  has  had  authority  to  inquire  into  methods  of 
issuing  certificates,  its  reorganization  in  that  year  and  again  in  1915 
when  it  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  newly  created 
industrial  commission  has  tended  seriously  to  delay  the  practical 
exercise  of  its  powers  of  supervision.  Even  the  reports  of  certifi- 
cates issued  and  refused  and  the  physical-examination  blanks  which 
the  law  states  must  be  sent  every  month  to  the  department  of  labor 
are  sent  by  many  offices  irr^ularly;  and  when  they  do  not  come 
the  department  does  nothing  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  it  noti- 
fies the  health  officer  to  send  them.  As  for  the  power  of  the  depart- 
ment of  labor  to  require  physical  examinations  of  children  at  work 
and  to  revoke  certificates  on  the  basis  of  such  examinations,  this  is 
rarely  used. 

Methods  of  securing  certificates, — Owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  law 
and  to  the  lack  of  State  supervision,  the  procedure  that  the  child  is 
obliged  to  follow  in  order  to  obtain  an  employment  certificate  varies 
widely  in  different  places.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  matter  of  the 
appearance  of  the  parent  in  person  and  in  the  matter  of  the  literacy 
test,  these  differences  are  due  to  ambiguities  in  the  law  which  are 
differently  interpreted  by  local  officials.  In  other  cases  they  seem 
to  be  due  to  f aUuro  rigidly  to  enforce  plain  requirements  of  the  law. 
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The  latter  is  true,  as  later  discussed  in  detail/  of  the  character  of 
evidence  of  age  preferred  or  required  to  be  brought  by  the  child. 

The  number  of  trips  and  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  procure  a 
certificate  depend  in  lai^e  part  on  the  city  or  village  in  which  the 
child  lives.  Lack  of  information  as  to  the  requirements  for  securing 
a  certificate  frequently  necessitates  additional  trips.  Except  in  New 
York  City  and  Rochester  no  printed  instructions  are  issued,  though 
in  other  places  the  children  in  certain  schools  are  sometimes  told, 
particularly  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  how  to  secure  certificates. 
Sometimes,  especially  in  the  smaller  places,  the  child  is  obhged  to 
return  for  his  physical  examination  because  his  first  visit  was  not 
during  the  office  hours  of  the  examining  physician.  In  Victory  Mills 
practically  every  child  must  make  at  least  three  trips,  two  to  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  health  and  one  to  the  health  officer 
in  Schuylerville,  a  mile  away.  Whenever  the  parent  makes  affidavit 
to  the  child's  age  elsewhere  than  at  the  issuing  office,  the  child  gen- 
erally has  to  come  first  to  the  office  for  the  blank  affidavit  form  and 
to  return  later  with  it  filled  out.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the 
parent  is  always  required  to  appear  at  the  certificate  office,  as  in  New 
York  City,  Utica,  and  Little  Falls,  or  always  when  required  to  make 
affidavit  as  in  Troy,  Syracuse,  and  Cohoes,  this  requirement  is  likely 
to  result  in  additional  trips  for  the  child,  as  it  is  frequently  not  under- 
stood, particularly  where  the  parent  must  appear  in  some  cases  but 
not  in  others.  In  Syracuse  a  child  is  obliged  to  make  an  additional 
trip  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  must  obtain  a  school  record  blank 
at  the  issuing  office  to  take  to  his  school  principal. 

Delays  in  securing  certificates  may  be  occasioned  by  two  other 
causes;  first,  difficulty  in  securing  school  records  during  vacations, 
and  second,  lack  of  a  birth  or  baptismal  certificate,  a  school  diploma 
or  a  passport  as  evidence  of  age.  Even  in  cities  where  the  school 
superintendent  issues  school  records — i.  e.,  cities  which  have  a  popula- 
tion of  6,000  or  over,  other  than  first  and  second  class  cities — though 
his  office  is  generally  open  the  entire  year,  he  can  give  children  school 
records  during  vacations  only  if  provision  has  been  made  by  the 
various  schools,  public  and  private,  for  depositing  with  him  the  school 
records  of  all  children  who  may  wish  to  go  to  work  during  the  vaca- 
tion. In  first  and  second  class  cities  and  in  places  of  less  than  5,000 
population  the  difficulty  is  greater  because  the  principals  of  schools 
who  must  issue  school  records  usually  have  no  office  hours  and  f re- 
qiiently  go  away  during  vacations.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  in 
New  York  City  and  Buffalo  the  children  in  many  schools  are  told  to 
secure  their  records  before  school  closes  if  they  wish  to  go  to  work 
daring  vacation.    In  Rochester  a  better  plan  is  used.     There  the 

1  See  p.  90. 
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records  of  children  who  think  they  may  wish  to  go  to  work  are 
made  out  except  for  the  date  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  efficiency 
bureau,  where  they  can  be  procured  at  any  time.  This  plan,  however, 
does  not  apply  to  parochial-school  children. 

Delays  due  to  efforts  to  secure  the  best  possible  evidence  of  age  are 
a  necessary  safeguard  to  the  child.  Wherever  the  law  is  strictly  inter- 
preted and  children  bom  abroad  or  outside  of  the  city  in  which  they 
are  applying  are  obliged  to  send  for  transcripts  of  their  birth  certifi- 
cates, the  issuing  of  the  employment  certificate  is  necessarily  delayed 
for  whatever  length  of  time — sometimes  a  month  or  more  if  the 
letter  must  go  to  a  foreign  country — may  be  required  to  receive  a 
reply.  If  a  child  in  a  first-class  city  is  obliged  to  have  a  physicians' 
examination  to  prove  his  age,  he  must  wait,  as  has  been  noted^  90 
days. 

A  chUd  who  presents  "other  documentary  evidence  of  age,"  more- 
over, is  theoretically  obliged  to  wait  for  its  approval  by  the  board  of 
health.  In  some  places  a  delay  of  as  much  as  two  weeks  may  be 
thus  caused.  In  Rochester  and  Little  Falls,  however,  "other  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  age''  is  accepted  at  once  by  the  issuing  officer. 
In  Rochester  the  health  bureau  never  acts  upon  such  evidence,  and  in 
Little  Falls  a  certificate  would  be  revoked,  it  is  said,  if  the  board  later 
declined  to  accept  the  evidence  of  age  offered.  But  in  neither  city 
does  the  procedure  seem  to  be  in  strict  fulfillment  of  the  law,  which 
prescribes  that  the  issuing  officer — ^when  satisfied  that  the  applicant  is 
over  14  and  that  he  is  unable  to  produce  a  birth  or  baptismal  certifi- 
cate, a  passport,  or  a  school  diploma — shall  present  a  statement  of  the 
facts,  together  with  whatever  other  documentary  evidence  is  available, 
to  the  board  of  health,  and  that  at  a  regular  meeting  the  board  of 
health  may  by  resolution  provide  that  this  evidence  shall  be  received. 
In  other  words,  the  delay  which  the  law  requires  in  cases  of  this  kind 
is  ehminated  in  the  procedure  of  the  issuing  offices  in  Rochester  and 
Little  Falls. 

Delay  in  securing  a  certificate  is  not  only  an  inconvenience  to  the 
child  but  not  infrequently  the  cause  of  a  break  between  his  school  life 
and  his  working  life.  When  the  child  secures  a  school  record  and 
applies  for  an  employment  certificate  he  has  decided  to  leave  school; 
and,  even  when  notice  of  delay  in  securing  a  certificate  is  sent  to  the 
school  authorities,  it  is  difficult  to  induce  him  to  return.  Attendance 
officers,  moreover,  knowing  that  he  wiU  soon  leave  school  permanently, 
often  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  a  great  effort  in  his  case. 
The  plan  followed  in  some  schools  of  not  giving  a  school  record  nor 
allowing  a  child  to  leave  school  until  he  has  secured  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  age  obviates  a  large  part  of  this  difficulty.  This  require- 
ment, though  not  a  provision  of  law,  apparently  could  be  made 
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general,  for  the  child  is  not  entitled  to  a  school  record  unless  he  is 
14  years  old. 

The  requirement  of  a  fee  for  a  copy  of  a  certificate  to  replace  one 
which  has  been  lost,  as  practiced  in  JN'ew  York  City  and  Buffalo, 
seems  a  hardship  to  the  child  who  has  actually  lost  the  dooumenty 
particularly  as  the  employer  can  not  be  compelled  to  pay  the  fee, 
even  when  he  himself  has  lost  the  certificate.  The  plan  in  use  in 
Rochester  of  penalizing  the  child  by  making  him  wait  a  week  unless 
he  can  bring  a  statement  from  the  employer  to  the  effect  that  he  lost 
the  certificate  or  that  he  wishes  to  employ  the  child  at  once  is  probably 
quite  as  effective  and  more  just.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted 
that  additional  protection  against  the  misuse  of  duplicate  certificates 
is  provided  by  the  method  in  use  in  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  of 
having  such  certificates  clearly  labeled  as  dupUcates.  But  the 
problem  of  duplicate  certificates  can  not  be  completely  solved  so 
long  as  certificates  are  given  to  the  children  instead  of  directly  to 
their  employers. 

The  office  procedure  itself  seems  in  some  places  to  be  unnecessarily 
complicated  and  confusing.  In  the  Manhattan  office,  for  example, 
the  child  frequently  is  obHged  to  be  interviewed  by  as  many  as  four 
people,  and  sometimes  more,  and  often  he  is  interviewed  several 
times  by  the  same  person;  the  office  is  not  so  arranged  as  to  make 
the  order  of  these  interviews  clear  and  simple;  the  child  does  not 
reach  the  derk  who  has  power  to  accept  or  reject  documents  until 
the  very  end ;  he  goes  through  all  the  rest  of  the  procedure  before  the 
Uteracy  test  is  given;  and  the  forms,  particularly  different  forms  for 
transcribing  various  kinds  of  evidence  of  age,  and  the  many  stamps  in 
use  seem  unnecessarily  numerous  and  compUcated.  Even  when  the 
child  brings  all  requisites,  he  and  his  parent  may  be  in  the  office  over 
an  hour  before  the  certificate  is  issued.  The  very  fact  that  an 
average  of  75  appUcants  present  themselves  daily  at  the  Man- 
hattan office  shows  the  need  for  as  simple  and  systematic  a  procedure 
as  is  consistent  with  absolute  assurance  that  the  legal  requirements 
have  been  fulfilled  in  every  case. 

That  in  Buffalo  the  office  procedure  is  simpler  and  better  organ- 
ized is  due  largely  to  the  greater  authority  given  the  first  interviewer, 
which  results  in  clearing  the  office  rapidly  of  all  children  except  those 
waiting  for  the  physical  examination — the  final  step  before  the  certifi- 
cate is  issued.  The  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  offices  were  the  only 
ones  visited  which  in  their  procedure  adhered  strictly  to  the  letter  of 
the  law. 

In  Rochester,  though  no  one  can  justify  failure  to  follow  law,  the 
children  are  handled  in  a  dignified,  orderly  way,  are  made  to  feel  the 
importance  of  the  occasion,  and  are  given  more  dehberate  and 
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thorough  instruction  than  is  customary  in  other  offices.  Applicants 
usually  appear  with  the  requisites,  owing,  probably,  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  system  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  bureau  of  bealth. 
Moreover,  the  extralegal  requirements  are  such  that  the  statement 
is  justified  that  children  go  to  work  as  weU  equipped  as  from  any 
office  in  the  State. 

In  no  issuing  offices  visited  outside  of  those  in  first-class  cities  'was 
there  thorough  familiarity  with  the  requirements  of  the  existing  law. 
In  Kochester  the  departures  from  legal  requirements  appear  to  be 
deliberate  efforts  to  secure  more  practical  protection  for  the  child 
at  less  cost  to  him  than  is  required  by  law.    But  outside  the  first- 
class  cities  no  issuing  officer  seemed  to  be  aware  that  a  certificate 
of  graduation  is  acceptable  as   evidence  of  age,  that  a  parent's 
affidavit  must  accompany  any  evidence  of  age  except  a  birth  record, 
or  that  a  parent's  affidavit  unaccompanied  by  any  other  evidence 
of  age  is  not  acceptable,  and — except  in  Albany — ^it  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  any  of  the  issuing  officers  that  the  law  requires  a 
literacy  test  to  be  given  by  the  officer  who  issues  a  certificate.     In 
fact,  in  the  smaller  cities  practically  no  office  visited  was  operating 
under  the  provisions  of  the  present  child-labor  law. 

Lack  of  adequate  supervision  by  any  State  agency  makes  possible 
not  only  these  wide  differences  in  interpretation  and  even  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  but  also  many  differences  in  the  form  and  size  of 
employment  certificates.  Though  the  actual  requirements  as  well 
as  the  forms  differ  widely,  an  employment  certificate  made  out  in  one 
part  of  the  State  is  good  anywhere  else  in  the  State.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  the  blank  forms  for  certificates  and  school  records  shall 
be  '^ approved"  for  first  and  second  class  cities  and  both  prepared 
and  furnished  for  all*  other  places  by  the  industrial  commission.  Yet 
1  out  of  the  1 1  places  visited  during  this  investigation,  and  2  out  of 
23  other  places,  used  old  forms  which  are  not  based  on  the  model 
approved  by  the  commission  and  do  not  conform  to  the  present  law. 
In  some  places  only  one  copy  of  a  certificate  is  made,  a  record  of 
the  essential  facts  being  kept  on  a  stub ;  in  other  places  two  copies 
are  made,  one  for  the  child  and  one  as  an  office  record;  and  in  still 
other  places  three  copies  are  made,  one  for  the  child,  one  as  an  office 
record,  and  the  third  to  send  to  the  State  department  of  labor  as 
a  report  of  the  issuance  of  the  certificate. 

Evidence  of  age. — The  law  prescribes  exactly  what  evidence  of  age 
shall  be  accepted  and  the  order  of  preference  of  various  documents. 
Yet  of  the  issuing  offices  studied,  only  those  in  New  York  City  and  in 
Buffalo  demanded  the  dociunents  in  the  order  prescribed  bylaw; 
and  the  extralegal  requirement  in  New  York  City  that  the  parent's 
affidavit  shall  always  be  taken,  regardless  of  the  character  of  evidence 
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submitted,  left  Buffalo  the  only  place  where  the  exact  legal  procedure 
was  foUowed. 

The  only  offices  visited  where  foreign-bom  children  were  always 
required  to  send  for  transcripts  of  birth  certificates  were  those  of 
New  York  City,  Buffalo,  and  Tonawanda.  In  all  the  other  offices 
baptismal  records,  passports,  and  other  documents  were  frequently 
accepted  when  birth  certificates  could  easily  have  been  procured.  In 
Rochester  birth  certificates,  baptismal  records,  and  passports  ap- 
peared to  be  regarded  as  equally  acceptable,  but  particular  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  physiological  age  which  the  health  officer  considers 
of  more  importance  than  the  exact  date  of  birth.  In  Rochester, 
Albany,  and  Syracuse  passports  from  countries  where  birth  cer- 
tificates were  available  were  commonly  accepted,  and  foreign-bom 
children  were  only  occasionally  required  to  send  for  the  preferred 
documents.  In  TtoJj  Utica,  Oohoes,  Little  Falls,  and  Victory  Mills 
no  effort  was  made  to  have  foreign-bom  children  procure  birth  cer- 
tificates. 

In  Cohoes,  Little  FaUs,  and  Victory  Mills,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
birth  certificates  are  kept  by  clerks  of  the  boards  of  health  who  have 
other  and  more  pressing  duties  and  consequently  often  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  consult  the  records  when  asked,  birth  certificates  frequently 
are  not  required  eren  of  children  whose  births  are  registered  in  those 
places.    Thus  birth  certificates  as  evidence  of  age  are  made  practically 
^uiayailable  for  the  very  children  for  whose  benefit  in  large  part  these 
commxmities  maintain  their  systems  of  birth  registration.    The  rem- 
^y  lies,  not  in  permitting  fees  for  a  search  of  the  records  in  such 
cases,  but  in  making  it  the  legal  duty  of  all  registrars  to  examine  their 
records  upon  the  request  of  applicants  for  employment  certificates. 
In  many  places,  even  when  a  child  is  told  to  write  to  another  city  or 
to  a  foreign  country  for  a  transcript  of  his  birth  certificate,  he  is  given 
no  instructions  as  to  whom  to  address  or  what  fee  to  send;  and  only 
m  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  is  evidence  demanded  that  he  actually 
has  written.    The  methods  used  in  both  places,  however,  are  open  to 
objection.    The  registry  receipt  demanded  in  New  York  City  proves 
that  the  child  has  written,  but  nothing  prevents  a  child  from  conceal* 
^  the  receipt  of  a  reply  which  might  show  him  to  be  xmder  age. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Buffalo  method  of  compelling  a  child  to  wait 
^til  ho  can  produce  a  certificate  or  a  returned  letter  seems  an  undue 
hardship  upon  the  child  by  placing  him  at  the  mercy  of  careless  or  in- 
<ii&erent  officials. 

At  the  time  of  inserting  in  the  law  the  provision  that  a  certificate 
o{  graduation  dhould  be  preferred  as  evidence  of  age  to  a  passport  or 
baptismal  certificate  if  the  school  record  showed  the  child  to  be  over 
H  years  of  age,  it  was  behoved  that  this  provision  would  fxunish  the 
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child  with  a  special  incontive  to  complete  the  elementary  school 
com^e  before  going  to  work.  Little  evidence  can  be  found,  how- 
ever, that  this  provision  is  of  any  practical  value  and,  as  the  child's 
age  does  not  appear  on  the  diploma,  it  practically  amoimts  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  school  record  as  evidence  of  age  in  the  case  of  grammar- 
school  graduates.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  requirement  of  a  school 
diploma  as  evidence  of  age  in  preference  to  a  baptismal  certificate, 
passport,  or  any  other  documentary  evidence  except  a  birth  certifi- 
cate, is  unknown  outside  the  three  cities  of  the  first  class  and  is  fre- 
quently used  therein  a  way  which  appears  not  to  have  been  intended. 
In  Queens  Borough,  for  example,  a  child  bom  in  New  York  City 
appUed  with  a  card  showing  his  birth  was  not  recorded,  a  baptismal 
record,  and  a  school  diploma.  Instead  of  demanding  a  school  record 
and  accepting  the  diploma  as  evidence  of  age,  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  law,  the  diploma  was  accepted  as  the  school  record  and  the 
baptismal  record  as  evidence  of  age — a  logical  if  not  a  legal  procedure. 
Only  thorough  State  supervision  and  instruction  of  issuing  officers 
coidd  make  this  provision  of  any  practical  value. 

The  examination  for  a  physicians'  certificate  of  age,  as  permitted 
in  first-class  cities,  must  necessarily  show  not  only  whether  a  child 
has  probably  reached  a  certain  chronological  age,  but  also  whether 
he  '*has  reached  the  normal  development  of  a  child  of  [his]  age" — 
a  requirement  for  all  children  regardless  of  the  evidence  of  age 
furnished;  and  if  physiological  age  could  be  determined  by  proper 
standards,  it  certainly  would  be  a  good  supplementary  measure  of  the 
child's  fitness  for  work.  But  without  such  standards  and  without 
any  method  of  correlating  physiological  and  chronological  age  the 
physicians'  certificate  amounts  simply  to  adding  to  a  physical  require- 
ment which,  if  literally  interpreted,  is  applicable  to  all  children,  a 
physician's  guess  as  to  the  chronological  age  of  the  particular  child 
who  can  not  produce  documentary  evidence.  It  means,  moreover, 
that  a  child  who  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  on  the  guess  of 
one  set  of  official  physicians  would  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  a 
certificate  from  a  set  in  another  office.  The  period,  however,  which 
must  precede  the  granting  of  a  physicians'  certificate  serves  to  make 
children  and  parents  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  secure  some  form 
of  documentary  evidence  of  age. 

Parents'  affidavits  alone  appear  not  to  be  acceptable  imder  a  strict 
interpretation  of  the  law,  but  must  accompany  documentary  evi- 
dence other  than  a  birth  certificate,  school  diploma,  baptismal  record, 
or  passport.  The  parent's  affidavit,  moreover,  is  primarily  an  affidavit 
that  better  evidence  of  age  than  that  offered  can  nbt  be  procured 
and  is  only  secondarily  an  affidavit  concerning  the  age  of  the 
child.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greatest  confusion  prevails  as  to 
when  parents'  affidavits  are  required  and  when  not.     In  New  York 
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City  a  parent's  affidavit  must  accompany  any  evidence  of  age 
whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  parents'  affidavits  unaccompanied 
by  any  other  documentary  evidence  are  constantly  accepted  in  Al- 
bany, Troy,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Cohoes,  and  Victory  Mills.  In  Cohoes 
and  Victory  Mills,  though  baptismal  records  could  be  easily  secured 
because  most  of  the  applicants  are  Catholics,  they  are  not  asked  for, 
and  parents'  affidavits  without  supporting  evidence  are  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Theoretically  a  child  in  other  than  a  first-class  city — ^where  a  phjrsi- 
cians'  certificate  of  age  is  acceptable — ^who  has  no  documentary 
evidence  of  age  can  not  secure  an  employment  certificate.  But 
practically  the  acceptance  of  parents'  affidavits  is  so  general  that 
Tonawanda  and  Little  Falls  were  the  only  places  investigated  outside 
of  first-class  cities  where  a  child  could  not  in  actual  practice  secure  a 
certificate  without  some  other  form  of  documentary  evidence  of  age. 

In  general,  because  of  lack  of  State  supervision,  children  are  going 
to  work  in  New  York  State,  in  spite  of  excellent  legal  provisions,  on 
the  widest  possible  variety  of  evidence  of  age.  The  same  child  who, 
if  he  apphed  in  New  York  City,  would  be  required  to  prodilce  either 
a  birth  certificate  or  proof  that  he  could  not  secure  one,  in  Cohoes 
would  have  to  present  merely  an  affidavit  signed  by  his  parent.  If 
he  came  to  any  one  of  the  New  York  City  offices,  his  evidence  of  age 
would  be  stamped  to  show  that  it  had  been  used,  and  he  woidd  be 
unable  to  pass  it  on  for  use  by  a  younger  child ;  but  this  would  not  be 
done  anywhere  else  in  the  State.  If  he  received  his  certificate  in 
Buffalo  or  Rochester,  the  date  of  birth  on  it  would  be  perforated  to 
prevent  effacement  in  an  effort  to  appear  over  16  and  therefore  not 
subject  to  the  law  regulating  hours;  but  if  he  received  it  anywhere 
else  in  the  State,  the  date  of  birth  would  simply  be  written. 

An  effort  is  now  made  in  New  York  City  to  have  a  child  bring 
satisfactory  evidence  of  age  when  he  first  enters  school.  If  this  were 
generally  done,  the  child  would  not  have  so  much  difficulty  in  proving 
bis  age  when  he  wished  to  go  to  work.  Such  evidence  is  more  easily 
secured  when  a  child  is  jonng  and  less  incentive  to  falsify  age  exists. 
There  is,  however,  difficulty  in  the  strict  enforcement  of  such  a 
regulation;  for  though  under  the  compulsory  education  law  a  child 
i^fty  be  debarred  from  leaving  school,  he  could  hardly  be  debarred 
from  entering  school  because  of  lack  of  evidence  of  age.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  evidence  of  age  can  easily  be 
produced  when  the  child  enters  school,  and  a  regulation  of  this  kind 
would  be  a  decided  assistance  in  proving  the  child's  age  when  he  wished 
to  go  to  work. 
Physical  requirements. — As  in  the  matter  of  evidence  of  age,  the  lack 

of  any  centralized  supervision  over  the  physical  requirements  for  an 
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employment  certificate  in  New  York  State  has  led  to  a  wide  variety 
of  standards  for  the  child  who  is  entering  industry.     Though  the  law 
requires  that  a  child  to  be  granted  a  certificate  must  be  in  ^^  sound 
health/'  instead  of  in  '^sufficiently  sound  health/'  as  in  most  States 
requiring  a  physician's  certificate,  the  physical  examination,  except 
in  Rochester,  is  given  in  so  short  a  time  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  but  the  most  obvious  defects  are  detected.     The  points  to  be 
covered  in  an  examination  are  determined  by  the  State  industrial 
commission,  but  the  instructions  for  giving  the  examination  issued  by 
the  department  of  labor  are  totaUy  inadequate  to  secure  uniformity 
of  standards  as  to  the  nature  or  degree  of  defect  for  which  a  certifi- 
cate shall  be  refused.    As  a  result  children  are  allowed  to  go  to  work 
in  one  community  with  physical  defects  which  in  another  would  be 
considered  serious  enough  to  warrant  refusal  of  a  certificate.     In 
practice  the  individual  examining  physician  establishes   his    own 
standard  of  "sound  health,"  and  no  uniformity  in  the  physical  con- 
dition of  working  children  is  maintained  in  the  State. 

In  New  York  City  the  department  of  health  has  attempted  to 
estabhsh  tentative  minimimi  standards  of  height  and  weight  which 
an  apphcant  must  attain  before  he  is  considered  to  have  "reached 
the  normal  development  of  a  child  of  its  age."  No  similar  standards 
were  fotmd  in  any  of  the  other  offices  investigated. 

As  for  the  child's  being  "physically  able  to  perform  the  work  wliich 
it  intends  to  do,"  in  most  places  the  examining  physician  makes  no 
inquiry  whatever  into  what  the  child  intends  to  do,  and  xmder  the 
existing  law  such  an  inquiry  would  serve  no  purpose.  As  the  physi- 
cal examination  is  given  only  when  the  child  first  goes  to  work  and 
as  he  may  have  a  dozen  occupations  before  he  is  16,  this  provision  is 
generally  held  to  mean,  indeed,  that  he  shall  be  physically  able  to  do 
any  work  which  is  legal  for  a  child  under  16.  Even  in  the  offices 
where  information  is  secured  as  to  what  the  child  expects  to  do — 
i.  e.,  in  Rochester,  Albany,  Cohoes,  Little  Falls,  and  Victory  Mills — 
this  information  relates  only  to  the  first  job,  and  the  examining  physi- 
cian has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  child  will  keep  that  position 
for  more  than  a  day  or  a  week  or  where  he  will  be  employed  afterwards. 
Nor  has  the  examining  physician  any  legal  power  to  tell  the  child 
that  he  may  not  enter  this  occupation  but  that  ho  may  enter  another. 
As  a  residt,  knowledge  of  the  work  which  the  child  in  the  first  in- 
stance "intends  to  do"  has  little  or  no  effect  on  the  character  of  the 
physical  examination.  Even  if  the  examining  physician  attempted 
in  each  case  to  consider  the  kind  of  work  proposed,  his  acquaintance 
with  the  demands  made  by  different  occupations  on  the  strength  and 
vitahty  of  children  is  generally  too  meager  to  permit  of  valuable  dis- 
crimination.    In  New  York  State,  therefore,  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
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specific  injuries  as  the  result  of  certain  occupations,  this  lack  of  com- 
plete provision  for  medical  supervision  during  the  eariy  years  of  the 
child's  industrial  career  seems  a  very  serious  matter.  The  medical 
inspectors  of  the  industrial  commission  may  require  any  child  em- 
ployed in  a  factory  to  have  a  physical  examination,  and  the  child's 
employment  certificate  may  be  revoked  if  he  is  found  in  bad  condi- 
tion. But  the  power  of  the  medical  inspectors  to  require  children  in 
factories  to  have  physical  examinations  is  so  rarely  exercised  as  to  be 
of  httle  or  no  practical  value.  And  for  a  child  employed  anywhere 
else  than  in  a  factory  no  provision  is  made  for  physical  examination 
after  entering  industry. 

Educdtiorud  requirements. — ^The  sixth-grade  requirement  of  the  New 
York  law  constitutes  an  imusually  high  educational  standard.  Here 
again,  however,  lack  of  control  by  any  central  State  agency  leads  to 
material  differences  in  standards  in  different  places.  First,  there  is 
the  usual  difference  in  -standards  among  schools,  especially  among 
unsupervised  private  and  parochial  schools.  In  first-class  cities  the 
law  does  not  even  provide  for  the  countersigning,  by  the  superin- 
tendent, of  school  records  issued  by  the  principals  of  such  private  and 
parochial  schools.  Second,  there  is  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  what  is  meant  by  completion  of  "the  work  prescribed 
for  the  first  six  years  of  the  public  elementary  school  or  school  equiva- 
lent thereto  or  parochial  school."  *  The  interpretation  given  to  this 
phrase  by  the  chief  of  the  compulsory-attendance  division  of  the  State 
department  of  education,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Children's 
Bureau,  was  as  follows: 

This  department  holds  that  when  a  child  has  gone  down  through  the  grades,  as 
outlined  in  the  Elementary  Syllabus,  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade,  he  has  met  the 
educational  requirements  for  a  school-record  certificate.  The  word  "completed"  is 
not  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  child  shall  have  passed  an  examination  out  of  the 
sixth  grade,  or  any  other  examination,  but  that  he  has  gone  through  the  work  of  the 
first  six  years  of  the  public  elementary  school  or  school  furnishing  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion eqtdvalent  to  the  course  maintained  in  a  public  school.  The  reason  why  the 
child  is  not  required  to  pass  an  examination  is  the  fact  that  examination  papers  in 
rural  schools  are  examined  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  school;  and,  as  there  are 
about  10,000  variable  standards  of  marking  examination  papers,  the  child  under  the 
marking  of  one  teacher  might  be  able  to  pass  out  of  the  sixth  grade  into  the  seventh, 
and  fail  if  he  were  marked  by  teachers  in  other  schools.  We  therefore  hold  that  the 
word  "completed"  in  the  statute  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  passing 
of  examinations. 

This  interpretation,  however,  is  not  generally  known  through- 
out the  State,  and  in  many  cities  where  it  is  known  superintend- 
ents are  imwiUing  to  follow  it,  holding,  as  seems  more  reasonable, 

1  Labor  Law,  sees.  73  and  165.  For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  122,124.  An  amendment  to  the 
laW|  eflective  Feb.  1, 1917,  requires  that  a  child  under  15  years  of  age  must  have  completed  the  eighth 
grade.    Acts  of  1016,  ch.  465.    For  the  text  of  this  act  see  Appendix,  pp.  132-133. 
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that  the  legislature  intended  that  a  child  should  not  go  to  work  until 
he  was  able  to  pass  an  examination  out  of  the  sixth  grade.  As  a 
result  the  actual  educational  acquirements  of  children  leaving  even 
public  schools  for  work  diflfer  according  to  the  locality.  A  child  who 
lives  in  New  York  CSty,  Utica,  Little  Falls,  or  Victory  Mills  must  have 
been  graduated  from  the  sixth  grade.  But  one  who  lives  in  Buff alo, 
Albany,  Syracuse,  or  Tonawanda  needs  only  to  have  sat  for  two  years, 
and  in  Rochester,  Cohoes,  or  Troy  for  one  year,  in  a  sixth-grade 
classroom. 

Though  the  law  provides  that  the  form  of  all  school  records  used  in 
fiist  and  second  class  cities  must  be  approved  by  the  industrial  com- 
mission and  that  all  those  used  in  other  cities,  towns,  or  villages 
must  be  furnished  by  this  commission,  the  supervision  thus  made 
possible  has  been  delegated  by  the  commission  to  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  and  has  never  been  effectively  exercised.  As  a 
result,  not  even  a  standard  form  of  school-record  blank  is  in  use 
throughout  the  State.  Out  of  17  third-class  cities  from  which  blanks 
were  secured  but  which  were  not  visited  the  school-record  form  used 
in  6  did  not  mention  the  sixth-grade  requirement. 

Even  in  the  same  pubhc-school  system  central  supervision  is  not 
always  maintained  over  the  issuing  of  school  records.  Lack  of  tmi- 
fonnity  is  practically  inevitable,  indeed,  under  a  law  which  in  one  sec- 
tion *  places  upon  the  principal  of  each  school  the  respbnsibihty  for 
issuing  school  records  anywhere  in  the  State,  and  in  another  section  ^ 
places  it  upon  the  same  officer  in  first-class  cities  and  in  school  dis- 
tricts having  less  than  5,000  population  and  upon  the  superintendent 
of  schools  in  other  cities  and  school  districts.  It  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising to  find  that  at  least  in  the  first-class  cities,  where  according 
to  both  sections  of  the  law  school  records  are  issued  by  the  individual 
principals,  the  educational  standard  for  these  records  differs  widely 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  various  persons  who  issue  them.  In 
New  York  City,  though  examinations  for  school  records  are  given 
W  the  principal  of  one  school  in  each  district,  nominally  xmder  the 
direction  of  the  district  superintendent,  no  provision  is  made  for  uni- 
fonnity  of  or  for  central  supervision  over  the  district  examinations. 
In  Buffalo  no  central  control  is  exercised  over  promotions  and  no 
central  office  is  notified  when  children  leave  school. 

Under  such  a  law,  moreover,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  at  least 
one  city,  Syracuse,  where  school  records  are  supposed  under  the 
njore  recent  amendment  to  be  issued  by  the  superintendent,  the 
principals  should  be  issuing  them.     Nor  is  it  surprising  that  in  all  the 

'  l*bot  Law,  sec.  73.    Sea  165  also  makes  the  same  provisJon.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see 

*  Edoeation  Law,  sec.  eao,  sahsec.  2.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128. 
46446*'— 17 7 
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other  cities  included  in  this  study  where  the  superintendent  signs 
school  records,  except  Troy,  Little  Falls,  and  Tonawanda,  he  keeps 
in  his  office  no  register  of  the  standing  of  individual  pupils  and  there- 
fore must  depend  wholly  upon  the  statement  of  the  principal  as  to 
the  grade  of  an  applicant  for  a  such  a  record. 

In  some  schools  in  New  York  CSty  and  Buffalo  childreff have  been 
coached  in  special  classes  in  order  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  educa- 
tional standard  for  a  school  record.  Under  the  present  law  such,  a 
class  is  legal  only  if  it  provides  better  methods  of  instruction  and 
not  if  iti^^ourse  of  study  differs  in  any  way  from  that  of  the  regular 
sixth  grade.  In  these  classes,  however,  particular  attention  is  usually 
paid  to  the  so-called  "essentials'' — ^reading,  writing,  spelling,  English 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  And  the  very  existence  of 
such  a  class  shows  a  frank  and  open  desire  to  assist  children  to  leave 
school  for  work. 

In  other  schools^  undoubtedly,  especially  in  New  York  City  but 
also  in  Buffalo,  a  child  sometimes  is  shoved  up,  without  any  special 
coaching,  from  grade  to  grade,  until  it  is  made  falsely  to  appear  that 
he  is  entitled  to  a  school  record.  Even  the  special  examination  given 
in  New  York  City  before  a  school  record  is  issued,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  bring  about  uniformity  of  standards,  does  not  always  accom- 
plish this  purpose  because  ratings  are  sometimes  modified  and  because 
the  examinations  themselves  are  not  imiform,  being  in  some  cases 
adapted  to  fifth  rather  than  to  sixth  grade  pupils.  In  Rochester^  it 
is  said,  an  effective  check  is  placed  upon  pushing  up  through  the 
grades  by  the  fact  that  dupUcate  records  of  each  child's  ratings  are 
sent  to  the  efficiency  bureau  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  But  in 
New  York  City,  though  formerly  similar  records  were  kept  in  the 
office  of  the  bureau  of  attendance,  they  were  never  used  as  a  check. 

In  general  it  is  safe  to  say  that  where  no  supervision  exists  over  the 
issuing  by  principals  of  school  records  children  can  be  easily  pushed  up 
through  the  grades  so  they  can  go  to  work  when  of  legal  age,  and  that 
this  is  very  likely  to  be  <lone  when  occasion  arises.  It  is  not  imcom- 
mon  in  the  congested  districts  of  New^  York  City  and  Buffalo  to 
find  a  parent  beseeching  the  principal  of  a  school  to  let  his  child  go 
to  work.  If  there  seems  to  be  exceptional  economic  pressure  in  the 
home,  or  if  the  child  is  backward  or  troublesome,  the  principal  is 
seriously  tempted  to  yield  to  these  entreaties  and  to  give  the  child  a 
school  record.  This  action,  however,  not  only  deprives  the  child  of 
the  education  to  which  the  commimity  has  decided  he  is  entitled 
before  assiuning  the  burden  of  self-support,  but  as  it  is  done  with  his 
full  knowledge  it  tends  to  diminish  his  respect  for  law. 

Tho  roquiroment  of  130  days'  school  attendance  either  during  the 
12  months  preceding  the  child's  fourteenth  birthday  or  during  the  12 
months  preceding  his  application  for  a  school  record  has  been  inter- 
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preted  in  New  York  City  to  mean  that  a  child  must  secure  an  employ- 
meat  certificate  as  soon  as  he  leaves  school.  In  other  parts  of  the 
State,  ho^irever,  the  school-record  blanks  in  use  show  quite  different 
interpretations  of  this  attendance  requirement.  The  Rochester  form, 
for  example,  provides  only  for  a  statement  of  the  number  of  days' 
attendance  since  the  child  became  13  years  of  age.  If  the  child  was 
nearly  16,  therefore,  the  130  days'  attendance  entered  might  either 
have  been  scattered  over  nearly  three  years  or  have  ended  more  than 
two  years  before  his  application  for  a  school  record. 

The  Jfew  York  City  interpretation  seems  to  stretch  the  law  in 
two  different  ways.  In  the  first  place  it  assumes  that  the  130  days 
of  attendance  must  have  been  during  the  12  months  preceding 
application  for  a  certificate,  whereas  the  law  says  diuring  the  12  months 
preceding  application  for  a  school  record.  In  the  second  place  it 
assumes  that  this  attendance  must  always  be  before  application, 
whereas  the  law  says  it  can  be  either  before  becoming  14  years  of  age 
or  before  application,  and  fails  to  specify  in  which  cases  it  may  be  one 
hnd  in  which  cases  the  other. 

Unless  the  law  is  stretched  in  those  ways  the  requiromont  seems  of 
Uttle  value  and  may  become  a  great  hardship  to  certain  children. 
For  a  child  who  has  been  living  for  a  year  in  New  York  or  any  other 
State  having  a  compulsory  education  law  and  who  has  never  before 
held  a  certificate  it  is  no  hardship  because  it  means  simply  compliance 
with  that  law,  nor  is  it  a  hardship  for  an  immigrant  child  under  16, 
for  such  a  child  can  rarely  secure  a  certificate  inside  of  a  year  because  of 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  English  language.    On  the  other  hand,  this 
attendance  requirement,  to  which  there  are  no  exceptions  and  which 
can  not  be  waived  as  in  Massachusetts,  may  become,  if  the  law  is  lit- 
wally  enforced,  a  serious  hardship  to  the  child  who  comes  into  New 
York  State  after  having  been  legally  at  work  on  an  employment  certi- 
ficate in  some  other  State.    Such  a  child,  even  if  he  meets  the  sbcth- 
grade  requirement  of  the  New  York  law,  may  not  have  been  in  school 
130  days  during  the  year  before  becoming  14  or  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding his  application,  and  so  is  not  entitled  to  a  New  York  certificate. 
Yet  he  has  compUed  with  every  law  of  the  State  where  he  has  lived, 
and  also  has  attained  the  educational  standard  of  the  New  York  law. 
As  for  the  literacy  test  required  by  the  provision  that  the  issuing 
officer,  after  examination,  must  file  a  statement  ''that  the  child  can 
^^  and  legibly  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,"  the 
degree  of  education  required  by  this  provision  is  so  fax  below  that 
Quired  to  obtain  a  school  record  that  it  seems  natural  for  issuing 
officers  to  accept  the  school  record  as  sole  evidence  of  educational 
^ttxeea  for  work  and  to  give  no  examination  for  Uteracy.    Indeed,  a 
literacy  examination  is  given  only  in  New  York  City  and  BuflFalo,  and 
^^  Rochester  an  arithmetic  examination  in  case  the  child  appears 
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illiterate  or  can  not  readily  speak  English.  Even  in  these  places 
recognition  is  shown  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  grade  require- 
ments and  the  test — ^in  New  York  City  by  using  a  third-^ade  reader 
for  the  test,  in  Buffalo  by  using  a  fifth-grade  reader,  and  in  Rochester 
by  testing  the  child  in  fractions  instead  of  in  reading  or  i/vriting. 
Naturally  the  only  children  refused  certificates  as  a  result  of  such  tests 
as  these  are  children  whose  school  records  are  virtually  fraudulent. 
Nevertheless  the  number  of  refusals  in  New  York  City  because  of 
failure  to  pass  the  literacy  test  shows  the  great  need  for  such  a  test  in 
other  cities. 

In  spite  of  the  l^al  provision  that  a  school  record  must  be  issued 
on  demand  ''to  any  child  who,  after  due  investigation  and  examina- 
tion, may  be  found  to  be  entitled  to  the  same/'  ^  in  some  cities  the 
school  authorities  have  introduced  certain  highly  desirable   oxtrc- 
legal  requirements  for  obtaining  such  a  record.    In  Buffalo,  for  exara- 
pie,  no  school  record  is  issued  until  the  parent  has  signed  a  blank  form 
giving  his  or  her  consent  and  stating  the  reason  for  the  child's  going 
to  work.     In  Albany,  Troy,  and  Little  Falls  the  child  has  to  prove 
that  he  has  been  promised  employment  before  he  is  given  a  school 
record.    This  procedure  practically  means  that,  whatever  periods  of 
idleness  he  may  have  later,  he  goes  straight  from  school  to  work.     In 
no  other  place  visited,  however,  is  any  such  method  used  to  prevent 
the  child's  securing  a  school  record  merely  in  order  to  avoid  going  to 
school.    And  the  law  makes  no  effective  provision  for  the  prevention 
of  this  unfortunate  break  in  the  child's  life. 

The  New  York  law  makes  no  exception  of  children  who  are 
mentally  defective.  Such  children,  if  unable  to  complete  the  sixth 
grade,  can  not  legally  go  to  work  until  they  are  16.  In  Buffalo,  how- 
ever, retarded  children  are  sometimes  given  the  Binet  test  and,  if 
found  mentally  defective,  are  occasionally  permitted  to  go  to  work 
without  having  fulfilled  the  educational  requirements  of  the  law. 
The  problem  thus  dealt  with  is  one  frequently  encountered  in  other 
certificate  oflBces  throughout  the  country,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  solution,  clearly  illegal  in  New  York,  is  one  which  it  would  be 
well  to  incorporate  into  law,  even  if  special  supervision  were  to  be 
exercised  over  these  children  after  they  had  gone  to  work.  The 
problem  should  be  considered  as  primarily  one  of  education  and  not 
of  labor  regulation. 

The  lack  of  comf>ulsory  continuation  schools  for  employed  children 
and  of  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  evening  school  attendance  law 
have  already  been  mentioned.  The  present  legal  provisions  relating 
to  continuation  schools  do  not  adequately  protect  the  child,  as  there 
is  no  law  requiring  that  the  hours  of  attendance  shall  be  included  in 

1  Education  Law,  sec.  630,  subsec.  2.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128. 
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the  legal  hours  of  labor.  As  for  evening-school  attendance,  if  the  child 
needs  more  education  than  that  with  which  he  goes  to  work,  he  should 
be  permittod  to  secure  it  during  working  hours  at  a  part-time  or  con- 
tinuation school  and  should  not  be  compelled  to  spend  in  a  schoolroom 
the  leisure  he  needs  for  rest  and  recreation. 

Enforcement. — In  the  actual  prevention  of  employment  of  childi^en 
under  14  and  under  16  without  certificates  there  is  probably  almost  as 
great  lack  of  uniformity  between  cities  as  in  the  apphcationof  the  stand- 
ards for  going  to  work.  Though  factory  inspectors  are  supposed  to 
cover  the  entire  State,  and  mercantile  inspectors  the  first  and  second 
class  cities,  with  a  fairly  imif orm  degree  of  thoroughness,  these  inspec- 
tors can  not  visit  establishments  often  enough — inspections  are  made 
usually  only  about  once  a  year — to  do  more  than  a  small  part  of  the 
work  of  enforcing  the  child-labor  lav-  The  rest  must  be  done  by  local 
school  authorities,  who  are  expected  to  see  that  children  once  in  school 
stay  there  until  l^aUy  released  and  that  children  not  in  school  are 
sent  there  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  work  of  local  teachers,  attend- 
ance officers,  census  enumerators,  and  other  school  officials  is  not 
thoroughly  done,  it  is  practically  impossible  effectively  to  enforce 
any  child-labor  law. 

To  keep  children  in  school  it  is  necessary  that  all  absences  be 
promptly  reported,  that  transfers  be  reported  both  by  the  school 
which  the  child  leaves  and  by  the  one  to  which  he  goes,  and  that 
attendance  officers  investigate  within  a  reasonable  period  every  case 
of  absence.     This  appUes  to  children  attending  private  as  well  as 
pubhc  schools.     In  New  York  City  the  system  devised  for  keeping 
children  in  school  is  excellent,  and  the  forms  for  reporting  absences  and 
transfers  are  used  by  many  private  and  parochial  schools  as  well  as 
by  public  schools.     In  Buffalo,  although  the  law  gives  the  permanent 
cp.nsus  board  power  *  *  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out"  the  provisions  in  regard  to  school  attendance, 
individual  principals  devise  their  own  methods  of  reporting  both 
absences  and  transfers,  and  some  of  them  make  no  report  to  the  per- 
manent census  board  of  a  child  who  has  left  to  go  to  another  school. 
In  such  a  case,  if  the  child  did  not  enter  the  other  school  he  might  stay 
at  home  or  on  the  street;  or  if  nearly  14  years  of  age,  he  might  drift 
into  iU^al  employment  and  be  found  only  accidentally  by  an  attend- 
ance officer  or  an  inspector.    Conceivably   the  same   thing  might 
^cur  in  Rochester,  where  the  school  the  child  is  leaving  merely 
notifies  by  telephone  the  school  to  which  he  is  to  go  of  the  transfer, 
leaving  it  to  the  latter  to  notify  the  efficiency  bureau  whether  or 
not  the  child  appears.     In  Rochester,  however,  it  is  said  that  between 
^be  oheck-up  systems  of  the  efficiency  bureau  and  of  the  permanent 
^nsua  board  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  child  of  school  age  to  escape 
^Ae  authorities.     The  weekly  roU  call  for  changes  of  address  in  the 
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the  records  of  the  bureau  of  attendance  with  those  of  the  certificate 
office  in  New  York  City.  One  child,  for  example,  received  his  school 
record  on  November  25,  1914,  and  his  certificate  on  February  13, 
1915;  another  received  his  school  record  on  January  21  and  his  cer- 
tificate on  April  30,  1915.  In  at  least  one  case  in  which  three  months 
elapsed  between  the  giving  of  a  school  record  and  the  granting  of  a 
certificate  the  attendance  officer  had  called  almost  every  week  and 
each  time  had  found  the  child  waiting  for  his  birth  record  and  halving 
his  teeth  treated. 

In  other  places  the  same  breaks  undoubtedly  occur.     In  Buffalo, 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  effective  regulation  by  the  pennanent 
census  board,  a  child  who  has  received  a  school  record  may  easily 
drop  out  of  school  without  the  attendance  department  even  know- 
ing about  it,  for  only  a  few  principals  report  to  the  board  the  issuing^ 
of  a  school  record.     In  one  week,  indeed,  it  was  said  that  out  of 
43    apphcants  for   certificates   at   the  issuing   office,   13   of  whom 
were  refused  certificates,  in  only  4  cases  had  the  permanent  cen- 
sus  board   been   notified  of   the   issmng  of   a   school   record.     In 
Rochester,  on    the    other    hand,    not    only   is   the    school    record 
withheld  until  all  other  requirements  for  a  certificate  have   been 
fulfilled,  but  the  efficiency  bureau  receives  word  whenever  a  school 
record  is  issued  to  a  child  and  checks  up  all  records  with  the  reports 
of  certificates  issued.     But  in  the  second  and  third  class  cities  visited 
no  regular  system  of  notifying  the  school  authorities  of  certificates 
granted  or  refused  was  found. 

In  general  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  children  do  not  stay  in  or 
return  to  school  during  periods  of  waiting  for  their  certificates,  and 
that  to  make  them  do  so  would  be  an  almost  impossible  task  for  the 
attendance  officers.  Indeed,  only  a  rigid  follow-up  system  could 
prevent  children  from  absenting  themselves  from  school  after  they 
have  their  school  records.  And  such  a  system  would  seem  worth 
while  only  if  it  were  for  the  purpose  of  making  certain  that  the  child 
passed  directly  from  the  school  into  some  sort  of  profitable  work. 
But  if  it  were  once  determined  that  the  child  had  to  have  a  job  as 
well  as  a  certificate  before  he  could  leave  school,  and  that  he  had  to 
keep  a  job  or  else  return  to  school,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  educate 
children  and  parents  to  the  idea  that  the  school  record  and  the  promise 
of  employment  were  both  prerequisites  to  an  employment  certificate 
and  that  such  a  promise  was  a  prerequisite  to  leaving  school. 

Another  difficult  problem  is  presented  by  children  who  wish  or  whose 
parents  wish  them  to  stay  at  home  to  help  in  nongainfid  ways.  The 
law  provides  that  a  school-record  certificate  shall  be  issued  to  any 
child  who  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  ^  and  that  a  child  regularly 
employed  under  an  employment  certificate  in  a  city  or  school  district 

1  Education  Law,  sec.  630,  subsec.  1.    For  the  test  of  this  section  see  p.  171, 
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Aaving  a  population  of  5,000  or  more  or  regularly  employed  elsewhere 
under  either  an  employment  or  a  school-record  certificate  shall  be 
exempt  from  school  attendance.^  Another  section  says  that  to  be 
exempt  from  school  attendance  a  child  must  be  "regularly  and  law- 
fully engaged  in  any  usefid  employment  or  service."' 

There  is  evidence  that  in  many  places  "any  useful  employment  or 
service"  is  interpreted  to  mean  housework  or  chores  at  home;  that 
children  are  often  permitted  to  stay  at  home  for  such  work  on  school- 
record  certificates;  and  that  their  "employment"  varies  all  the  way 
from  household  drudgery  to  idleness.  Until  the  fall  of  1913,  when 
the  law  was  amended,  this  was  the  interpretation  in  Rochester;  but 
at  that  time  it  was  decided  that  henceforth  every  child  between  14 
and  16  must  be  in  possession  of  an  employment  certificate  or  be  in 
school.  In  Rochester,  therefore,  as  would  be  expected,  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  employment  certificates  are  regularly 
granted  in  a  given  time  as  the  number  of  school  records  issued  by 
all  the  public,  private,  and  parochial  schools.  From  September  1, 
1913,  to  July  1,  1914,  for  example,  1,315  employment  certificates  and 
only  about  762  pubhc-school  records  were  issued,  the  remaining  cer- 
tificates being  granted  on  records  from  private  and  parochial  schools. 
In  Albany,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  same  period  only  299  em- 
ployment certificates  but  483  pubhc-school  records  were  issued;  and 
in  Troy,  from  October  1,  1913,  to  July  1,  1914,  the  reports  showed  131 
certificates  and  137  pubhc-school  records.  As  in  both, Albany  and 
Troy  a  considerable  number  of  children  with  parochial-school  records 
must  have  been  granted  certificates,  it  is  evident  that  many  children 
in  these  cities  secure  school  records  who  do  not  at  once  secure  cer- 
tificates or  enter  any  gainful  employment.  These  children  may  later 
go  to  work  illegally. 

Staying  at  home  on  a  school  record  alone  is  plainly  contrary  to  the 
compulsory  education  law  in  any  city  or  school  district  having  a  popu- 
lation of  5,000  or  over,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  so  in  the  smaller  places 
if  a  child  can  show  he  is  engaged  "in  any  useful  employment  or  serv- 
ice." A  child  who  holds  an  employment  certificate  anywhere  in 
the  State  may  stay  out  of  school  to  work  at  home  as  weU  as  in  a 
gainful  occupation. 

As  for  unemployed  children,  or  those  who  hold  certificates  but  are 
not  at  work,  though  the  compulsory  education  law  requires  that  such 
children  shall  be  in  school,  the  certificate  law  contains  no  provision 
which  could  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  school  attendance.  When  a 
child  has  left  the  office  of  the  department  of  health  with  his  employ- 
ment certificate  he  is  still  responsible  to  two  officials,  the  factory 
inspector  if  he  is  employed  and  the  attendance  officer  if  he  is  not 

1  Education  Law,  s«c.  624.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  126. 
'Education  Law,  sec.  621.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  125. 
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the  records  of  the  bureau  of  attendance  with  those  of  the  certificate 
office  in  New  York  CSty.  One  child,  for  example,  received  his  school 
record  on  November  25,  1914,  and  his  certificate  on  February  13, 
1915;  another  received  his  school  record  on  January  21  and  his  cer- 
tificate on  April  30,  1915.  In  at  least  one  case  in  which  three  months 
elapsed  between  the  giving  of  a  school  record  and  the  granting  of  a 
certificate  the  attendance  officer  had  called  almost  every  week  and 
each  time  had  found  the  child  waiting  for  his  birth  record  and  having 
his  teeth  treated. 

In  other  places  the  same  breaks  undoubtedly  occur.  In  Buffalo, 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  effective  regulation  by  the  permanent 
census  board,  a  child  who  has  received  a  school  record  may  easily  i 
drop  out  of  school  without  the  attendance  department  even  know- 
ing about  it,  for  only  a  few  principals  report  to  the  board  the  issuing 
of  a  school  record.  In  one  week,  indeed,  it  was  said  that  out  of 
43  applicants  for  certificates  at  the  issuing  office,  13  of  whom 
were  refused  certificates,  in  only  4  cases  had  the  permanent  cen- 
sus board  been  notified  of  the  issuing  of  a  school  record.  In 
Rochester,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  is  the  school  record 
withheld  until  all  other  requirements  for  a  certificate  have  been 
fulfilled,  but  the  efficiency  bureau  receives  word  whenever  a  school 
record  is  issued  to  a  child  and  checks  up  all  records  with  the  reports 
of  certificates  issued.  But  in  the  second  and  third  class  cities  visited 
no  regular  system  of  notifying  the  school  authorities  of  certificates 
granted  or  refused  was  found. 

In  general  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  children  do  not  stay  in  or 
return  to  school  during  periods  of  waiting  for  their  certificates,  and 
that  to  make  them  do  so  would  be  an  almost  impossible  task  for  the 
attendance  officers.  Indeed,  only  a  rigid  follow-up  system  could 
prevent  children  from  absenting  themselves  from  school  after  they 
have  their  school  records.  And  such  a  system  would  seem  worth 
while  only  if  it  were  for  the  purpose  of  making  certain  that  the  child 
passed  directly  from  the  school  into  some  sort  of  profitable  work. 
But  if  it  were  once  determined  that  the  child  had  to  have  a  job  as 
well  as  a  certificate  before  he  could  leave  school,  and  that  he  had  to 
keep  a  job  or  else  return  to  school,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  educate 
children  and  parents  to  the  idea  that  the  school  record  and  the  promise 
of  employment  were  both  prereqiiisites  to  an  employment  certificate 
and  that  such  a  promise  was  a  prerequisite  to  leaving  school. 

Another  difficult  problem  is  presented  by  children  who  wish  or  whose 
parents  wish  them  to  stay  at  home  to  help  in  nongainful  ways.  The 
law  provides  that  a  school-record  certificate  shall  be  issued  to  any 
child  who  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  *  and  that  a  child  regularly 
employed  xmder  an  employment  certificate  in  a  city  or  school  district 

]  Education  Law,  sec.  630,  subsec.  1.    For  the  test  of  this  section  see  p.  177. 
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having  a  population  of  5,000  or  more  or  regularly  employed  elsewhere 
under  either  an  employment  or  a  school-record  certificate  shall  be 
exempt  from  school  attendance.^  Another  section  says  that  to  be 
exempt  from  school  attendance  a  child  must  be  "regularly  and  law- 
fully engaged  in  any  useful  employment  or  service/'' 

There  is  evidence  that  in  many  places  "any  useful  employment  or 
service"  is  interpreted  to  mean  housework  or  chores  at  home;  that 
children  are  often  permitted  to  stay  at  home  for  such  work  on  school- 
record  certificates;  and  that  their  "employment"  varies  all  the  way 
from  honsehold  drudgery  to  idleness.     Until  the  faU  of  1913,  when 
the  law  was  amended;  this  was  the  interpretation  in  Rochester;  but 
at  that  time  it  was  decided  that  henceforth  every  child  between  14 
and  16  must  be  in  possession  of  an  employment  certificate  or  be  in 
school.     In    Kochester,  therefore,   as  would  be  expected,  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  employment  certificates  are  regularly 
granted  in  a  given  time  as  the  niunber  of  school  records  issued  by 
all  the  public,  private,  and  parochial  schools.     From  September  1, 
1913,  to  July  1,  1914,  for  example,  1,315  employment  certificates  and 
only  about  762  public-school  records  were  issued,  the  remaining  cer- 
tificates being  granted  on  records  from  private  and  parochial  schools. 
In  Albany,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  same  period  only  299  em- 
ployment certificates  but  483  pubUc-school  records  were  issued;  and 
in  Troy,  from  October  1,  1913,  to  Jidy  1,  1914,  the  reports  showed  131 
certificates  and  137  pubUc-school  records.    As  in  both, Albany  and 
Troy  a  considerable  number  of  children  with  parochial-school  records 
must  have  been  granted  certificates,  it  is  evident  that  many  children 
in  these  cities  seciu^  school  records  who  do  not  at  once  seciu'e  cer- 
tificates or  enter  any  gainful  employment.     These  children  may  later 
go  to  work  illegally. 

Staying  at  home  on  a  school  record  alone  is  plainly  contrary  to  the 
compulsory  education  law  in  any  city  or  school  district  having  a  popu- 
lation of  5,000  or  over,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  so  in  the  smaller  places 
if  a  child  can  show  he  is  engaged  "in  any  useful  employment  or  serv- 
ice." A  child  who  holds  an  employment  certificate  anywhere  in 
the  State  may  stay  out  of  school  to  work  at  home  as  weU  as  in  a 
gainful  occupation. 

As  for  unemployed  children,  or  those  who  hold  certificates  but  are 
not  at  work,  though  the  compulsory  education  law  requires  that  such 
^Wldren  shall  be  in  school,  the  certificate  law  contains  no  provision 
^hich  could  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  school  attendance.  When  a 
cluld  has  left  the  office  of  the  department  of  health  with  his  employ- 
pi^nt  certificate  he  is  still  responsible  to  two  officials,  the  factory 
^^spector  if  he  is  employed  and  the  attendance  officer  if  he  is  not 

>  Education  Law,  sec.  824.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  126. 
'Education  Law,  sec.  621.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  125. 
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employed;  but  in  both  eases  the  officer  has  to  catch  the  child  before 
he  can  exercise  in  any  effective  way  his  authority.  Unless  a  factory 
inspector  or  an  attendance  officer  happens  to  come  his  way  the  child 
is  free  to  do  as  he  pleases — ^work  in  any  occupation,  legal  or  illegal,  or 
loaf  on  the  streets.  He  carries  his  Ucense  to  work  in  "his  pocket  aad, 
if  he  finds  a  job,  gives  it  to  his  employer  to  keep  imtil  he  quits,  when 
he  may  put  it  back  in  his  pocket  or  may  carry  it  to  another  employer. 
No  public  authority  is  notified  when  he  begins  work  or  when  he  stops, 
and  no  pubUc  authority  knows  where  he  is  or  what  he  is  doing.  If  an 
attendance  officer  challenges  him  on  the  street,  he  produces  his  certifi* 
cate  and  claims  to  be  hunting  for  work;  and  generally  the  attendance 
officer  teUs  him  merely  that  if  he  does  not  find  a  job  soon  he  must 
return  to  school.  But  the  attendance  officer  has  no  means  of  know* 
ing  when  or  where  or  whether  he  finds  work.  In  New  York  City  the 
bureau  of  attendance  attempts  to  see  that  whan  a  child  receives 
a  certificate  he  goes  to  work,  but  it  has  no  means  of  knowing  how  long 
he  continues  to  work,  whether  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  year.  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  the  other  cities  where  the  child  must  have  a  job  before 
securing  a  certificate.  In  other  words,  the  child,  when  he  leaves  the 
health  office  with  his  certificate,  has  practically  escaped  from  any 
effective  supervision  by  the  school  authorities  who  up  to  that  time 
have  bounded  his  horizon. 

In  spite  of  this  lack  of  provision  for  knowing  when  children  are 
out  of  work,  unemployed  children  are  sometimes  returned  to  school 
by  vigilant  attendance  officers.  In  New  York  City  a  special  contin- 
uation class  for  unemployed  boys  is  maintained  in  one  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  but  most  of  the  boys  attending  are  over  16  years  of  age 
and  attendance  is  voluntary.  In  Buffalo  unemployed  boys  under  16 
are  sometimes  put  in  the  special  employment-certificate  class.  But 
outside  of  the  first-class  cities  it  seems  to  be  generally  considered  that 
an  employment  certificate  is  itself  a  hcense  to  stay  out  of  school,  and 
in  the  other  cities  investigated  no  attempt  is  made  to  return  unem- 
ployed children  to  school.  Whatever  effort  is  exerted  anywhere  to 
return  an  imemployed  child  is  perfimctory,  because  the  attendance 
officers  know  that  if  they  take  such  a  case  into  court  the  judge  is 
almost  certain  to  hold  that  the  child  must  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  hunt  for  work  and  that  a  violation  of  school  attendance  imder 
such  circumstances  is  purely  technical. 

Proper  provision  for  the  unemployed  child  in  the  school  system 
would,  of  course,  make  it  much  easier  as  well  as  better  worth  while  to 
send  such  children  back  to  school.  But  it  should  not  be  foi^otten 
that  permitting  these  children  to  stay  out  of  school  is  a  plain  and 
direct  violation  of  the  law  which  says  that,  for  exemption  from  school 
attendance,  the  child  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  must  not  only  hold 
a  certificate  but  must  be  **  regularly  and  lawfully  engaged  in  any 
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useful  employment  or  service."  ^    If  the  law  is  to  be  enforced,  the 
problem  of  the  unemployed  child  must  be  faced.' 

Industrial  inspection  is  at  best  an  incomplete  method  of  enforcing 
a  child-labor  law.  Children  move  so  often  from  place  to  place  that 
no  reasonable  frequency  of  inspection  is  a  guaranty  against  illegal 
employment.  In  New  York  State  experience  has  shown  that  an 
inspector  himself  must  see  a  child  working  illegally  to  have  an 
adequate  basis  for  prosecution.  In  large  establishments  inspectors 
do  not  have  time  to  look  up  each  child  and  find  his  certificate,  but 
can  make  a  test  only  of  a  sample  of  the  children  who  appear  to  be 
under  16  years  of  age.  The  child's  signature  on  the  certificate,  how- 
ever, is  a  help  in  identification  and  assists  the  inspectors  in  their 
work. 

One  of  the  important  problems  of  inspection  is,  of  course,  what 
action  to  take  when  a  child  is  found  who  is  suspected  to  be  under  16 
but  claims  to  be  over  that  f^e.  If  the  inspector  challenges  the  ages 
of  a  considerable  number  of  children  in  an  estabhshment  it  not  only 
antagonizes  the  employer  toward  the  child-labor  law  but  is  Ukely  to 
lead  to  the  discharge  of  children  who  later  may  be  found  to  be  over 
16  and  legally  employed.  It  is  because  of  this  danger  of  imnecessary 
hardship  to  the  child,  as  well  as  to  secure  evidence  of  violation,  that 
inspectors  in  doubtful  cases  themselves  often  undertake  to  secure 
evidence  of  the  ages  of  the  children  instead  of  serving  the  legal  notice 
which  requires  that  the  employer  within  10  days  either  furnish  such 
evidence  or  discharge  the  child.  In  any  event  it  depends  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  individual  inspector  whether  or  not  the  age  of  any 
child  is  challenged. 

One  hindrance  to  strict  enforcement  of  the  law,  indeed,  is  lack  of 
any  uniform  provision  for  issuing  statements  of  age  to  children  over 
16.  In  New  York  City  such  statements  of  age  are  issued,  but 
nowhere  ebe  in  the  State  is  there  any  provision  for  documentary 
evidence  of  the  ages  of  children  who  are  over  16.  The  simplest  way 
to  prevent  an  employer's  evading  the  law  by  hiring  a  child  whom  he 
states  he  believes  to  be  over  16  and  discharging  the  child  when  the 
u^pector  challenges  the  age  is  to  require  employers  to  keep  on  file 
for  older  children,  perhaps  for  all  minors,  statements  of  age  issued 
^y  some  responsible  agency  upon  the  same  evidence  of  age  as  is  re- 
quired for  an  employment  certificate.  Inspectors  could  then  demand 
either  employment  certificates  or  statements  of  age  for  all  children 
up  to  whatever  age  might  be  determined  upon  as  Ukely  to  cover  all 

>  Edocatian  Law,  sec.  621.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  125. 

*  It  has  been  suggested  in  New  York  City,  first,  that  employers  be  required  to  send  to  the  boreali  of  attend- 
ance a  notice  of  termination  of  employment  for  each  child ;  second,  that  attendance  ofiioers  inspect  monthly 
^  places  of  emplojrmcnt  and  cheek  up  the  lists  of  chOdien  to  see  what  children  have  left  and  to  force  an 
'^'Planaticai  ffom  eiaployers  who  fail  to  report  the  names  of  children  who  have  left  their  employ;  and,  third, 
tbat  as  a  farther  means  of  discovering  changes  of  employment  made  by  children  employers  be  required  to 
^t«r  on  the  back  of  each  ea4>loyment  certificate  before  retuming'it  to  the  child  the  dates  of  beginning  and 
of  tenninating  employment,  the  character  of  the  work,  and  their  own  names  and  addresses. 
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suspicious  cases.  But  if  an  employer  b  held  rigidly  responsible  for 
knowing  the  age  of  any  child  employed  and  if  instead  of  merely 
being  required  to  discharge  the  child  he  is  penalized  when  one  is 
found  without  a  certificate^  employers  themselves  will  desire  such 
certificates  of  age  as  a  means  of  self-protection. 

Though  probably  children  under  14  are  not  often  employed  in  large 
manuf  actiuiog  establishments  in  New  York  State,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  certificate  law  may  be  violated  frequently  and  in  all  places 
by  two  classes  of  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age;  first,  new- 
comers to  the  State,  especially  foreigners;  and  second,  other  children 
who  have  escaped  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school  by  securing 
employment  certificates  but  who  try  to  avoid  the  legal  disabihties  of 
their  age  by  pretending  to  be  over  16.    As  one  of  the  supervising 
inspectors  says:  "A  child  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  fre- 
quently fails  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  an  employment  certificate  or 
even  states  that  he  has  none  and  represents  himself  to  the  employer 
as  over  16  years  of  age.    He  may  claim  to  be  imable  to  secure  a  birth 
certificate,  school  record,  or  record  of  any  kind  by  which  to  identify 
himself  or  establish  his  age  in  order  to  work  longer  hours,  obtain 
higher  wages,  or  be  allowed  employment  on  machinery.     When  such 
cases  are  found  by  the  inspector  the  only  option  the  inspector  has,  in 
justice  to  the  employer,  is  to  require  proof  of  age  or  dismiss  the  child 
within  10  days  of  notice,  the  result  being  in  most  cases  that  the  child 
hires  out  at  some  other  establishment  and  awaits  detection  again/'  ^ 

Except  in  factories  and  in  mercantile  and  other  establishments  in 
first  and  second  class  cities  there  was  found  no  industrial  inspection 
in  the  places  visited,  and  only  school-attendance  officers,  who  are  at 
best  little  interested  in  what  occurs  during  vacations  and  outside  of 
school  hours,  concern  themselves  with  the  employment  of  children. 
The  labor  law,  in  fact,  does  not  provide  for  supervision  by  any  central 
agency  over  the  inspection  of  mercantile  establishments  in  other  cities 
and  in  villages  of  3,000  or  over,  and  the  State  department  of  labor  has 
no  more  authority  to  demand  that  such  inspection  be  made  than  has 
the  State  department  of  health.  For  inspection  of  mercantile  estab- 
lishments in  villages  of  less  than  3,000  no  legal  provision  whatever 
exists.  •  It  seems  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that  outside  of  first  and  second 
class  cities  httle  is  known  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  children 
anywhere  except  in  factories. 

Summary. — Lack  of  xmiformity  between  cities  due  to  lack  of  State- 
wide supervision  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  administration  of  the  New 
York  child-labor  laws  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  are  the  strong  or 
weak  features  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  In  spite  of  repetitions  and 
even  contradictions  and  ambiguities  in  the  law,  the  standard  set  is 

high;  the  evidence  of  age  required  seems  adequate;  the  physical  ex- 

-  -  — 

1  Thirteonth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  State  of  New  York,  1913,  p.  47. 
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amination  must  show  not  only  that  the  child  is  in  ''sound  health"  but 
that  he  is  ph  jsieally  able  to  do  the  work  proposed ;  and  the  require- 
ment of  completion  of  the  sixth  grade  ^  is  an  unusuall  jr  high  educa- 
tional standard  for  the  employment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age 
in  a  large  industrial  State. 

lliese  standards  probably  are  as  rigidly  enforced  as  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  in  many  places,  including  New  York  City,  which 
contains  more  than  half  the  working  children  of  the  State,  and  where 
the  foreign  element  makes  the  problem  particularly  difficult.    New 
York  State  had  in  1910,  however,  over  60,000  working  children,  and, 
as  has  been  seen,  in  most  of  the  cities  included  in  this  study  the 
methods  of  administration  in  use  were  found  to  have  both  good  and 
bad  features.    If  aU  three  of  the  first-class  cities,  where  private 
agencies  have  done  much  to  seeing  efficient  enforcement,  were  assimied 
to  have  developed  the  best  possible  methods  under  existing  laws, 
the  fact  would  still  have  to  be  faced  that  in  1910  New  York  State  had 
over  18,000  working  children  14  and  15  years  of  age — ^not  far  from 
double  the  entire  number  of  gainfully  employed  children  in  Connecticut 
in  that  year — scattered  among  second  and  third  class  cities  and 
towns  and  villages  and  protected  only  by  the  methods,  sometimes 
good  and  sometimes  bad,  in  use  in  these  smaller  places.     Even  if  all 
the  diildren  working  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  aU  those  working 
in  personal  and  domestic  service  outside  of  the  first-class  cities  are 
deducted,  New  York  State  in  1910  had  over  10,000  children  at  work 
in  other  gainful  occupations  elsewhere  than  in  first-class  cities — 
about  the  same  number  as  were  engaged  in  all  gainful  occupations 
in  the  entire  State  of  Connecticut.    All  these  children,  as  well  as 
those  in  first-class  cities,  are  dependent  for  protection  upon  the  State 
child-labor  laws  and  their  efficient  enforcement. 

The  trouble  is  that  in  one  city  the  administrative  machinery  breaks 
down  at  one  point  and  in  another  city  at  another  point.  In  some 
places  parents'  affidavits  are  regularly  taken  as  evidence  of  age;  in 
some  the  physical  examination  is  merely  perfunctory;  and  in  some 
the  sixth-grade  requirement  is  sometimes  nullified  in  practice  by  shov- 
ing children  up  in  grades  and  by  other  means.  In  short,  the  lack  of 
careful  supervision  by  any  central  office  means  that  the  high  legal 
standards  set  for  entering  industry  are  so  unevenly  enforced  that  it  is 
impossible  to  point  out  any  one  uniformly  strong  f eatiure  of  the  system 
as  a  whole. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  greatest,  need  in  New  York,  therefore,  is 
machinery  for  securing  uniformity  throughout  the  State  on  three 
points:  f^t,  evidence  of  age;  second,  physical  condition;  and  third, 
educational  attainments.  Under  the  present  system  such  uniformity 
can  be  secured  only  by  cooperation  among  three  separate  departments 

'  Thb  proTisioii  has  l)een  amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  4G4.    For  the  text  of  this  act  see  pp.  133-133. 
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dealing  with  health,  labor,  and  education.  A  curious  feature  of  the 
situation,  moreover,  is  that,  though  the  health  department  has  juns- 
diction  over  evidence  of  age,  the  labor  department  practicaDjr 
determines  the  Tniniimim  number  of  points  to  be  covered  in  physical 
examinations  given  by  health  officers.  If  health  officers  are  to  issue 
emplojrment  certificates,  it  certainly  would  seem  more  logical  for  the 
State  department  of  health  to  supervise  not  only  evidence  of  age,  which 
rests  upon  vital  statistics,  but  all  matters  relating  to  the  physical  ex- 
amination. The  issuing  officers  should  also  have  power  to  give  all 
children  an  educational  test  suited  to  the  grade  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  attained,  and  some  central  authority — most  reasonably 
the  State  department  of  education — should  determine  the  character 
of  test  to  be  given. 

The  need  for  greater  centralization  is  further  shown  by  the  lack  of 
cooperation  between  the  various  agencies  which  at  present  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  law.    No  systematic  plan  of  reporting 
between  the  department  of  labor  and  the  school  authorities  exists 
anywhere  in  the  State.    When  an  inspector  orders  an  employer  to 
dischai^e  a  child  or  orders  a  child  who  is  working  ill^ally  to  return  to 
school,  he  has  no  way  of  knowing  whether  or  not  the  child  actually 
returns.    The  inspector's  authority  ends  with  seeing  that  the  em- 
ployer discharges  the  child.     In  other  words,  the  department  of  labor 
has  authority  only  over  the  employment  of  children.    In  New  York 
Gty  for  a  few  years  the  department  of  labor  regularly  reported  to  the 
compulsory-education  department  the  names  of  children  found  work- 
ing illegally ;  but  many  of  them  proved  to  be  working  only  on  Satur- 
days or  after  school  hours,  and  as  the  department  of  labordidnotknow 
whether  or  not  children  reported  were  followed  up  and  returned  to 
school  the  ^lan  was  finally  dropped.    At  the  time  of  this  investiga- 
tion, when  a  child  found  illegally  employed  by  an  inspector  anywhere 
in  the  State  was  discharged,  he  was  allowed — ^because  of  this  lack, 
in  the  laws  themselves  or  in  their  administration,  of  provision  for 
following  him  up — to  sUp  from  imder  the  protection  of  any  law. 
Greater  cooperation  among  the  various  agencies  could  remove  many 
of  the  present  evils,  but  such  cooperation  is  difficult  both  to  arrange 
and  to  maintain  in  effect.    The  only  remedy,  therefore,  for  the  evils 
of  the  present  system  seems  to  be  centralization  of  authority  over  the 
administration  of  child-labor  laws  in  some  State  agency  which  can 
supervise  the  work  of  all  the  local  agencies  concerned  and  can  itself 
be  held  rigidly  to  account  for  its  responsibihties  toward  the  children 
of  the  State. 

Even  with  thorough  enforcement,  however,  such  a  law  as  that  of 
New  York,  imder  which  children  who  are  at  work  on  certificates  are 
released  from  all  supervision  except  the  infrequent  visits  of  inspec- 
tors, does  not  offer  adequate  protection  to  yoxmg  wage  earners  in  the 
first  years  of  their  working  lives. 


APPENDIX. 


APPLICATION  OF  LAWS. 

The  child-labor  laws  of  New  York  State  are  complex  and  verbose. 
Many  sections  overlap  each  other  in  content.  Sometimes  this  over- 
lapping involves  merely  usdess  repetition,  but  sometimes  it  involves 
real  or  apparent  contradiction.    jFive  long  sections  are    repeated, 

f practically  word  for  word,  applying  in  one  case  to  employment  in 
actories  and  in  the  other  case  ^  employment  in  mercantile  and  other 
establishments  in  cities  having  3,000  or  more  inhabitants.*  The  provi- 
sions in  regard  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  inspectors  in  relation  to 
cluld  labor  are  scattered  through  at  least  six  different  sections.*  The 
labor  law  says  that  school  records  shall  be  '*  signed  by  the  principal  or 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  school  which  sucn  child  has  attended,"  * 
while  tbe  education  law,  which  takes  precedence  merely  because 
more  recently  amended,  says  that  they  snail  be  signed — 

'*a  In  a  city  of  the  first  class  by  tne  principal  or  chief  executive 
of  a  school. 

**6  In  all  other  cities  and  in  school  districts  having  a  population  of 
5,000  or  more  and  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools,  by  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  only. 

*'c  In  all  other  school  districts  by  the  principal  teacher  of  the 
school.''  * 

The 'greatest  degree  of  complexity,  however,  appears  only  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  discover  the  exact  application  of  the  minimum- 
age  and  employment-certificate  provisions — the  comer  stone  upon 
which  rests  the  entire  structure  of  child-labor  lerislation. 

No  single  minimum-age  or  employment-certificate  law  applies  to 
^  places  of  employment  in  all  localities  and  at  all  times.  Instead, 
five  sections  of  the  labor  and  compulsory  education  laws  apply  to 
Cerent  industries,  or  to  places  of  mfiferent  sizes,  or  only  to  the  time 
when  schools  are  in  session.  The  accompanying  chart  shows  the 
exact  application  of  each  of  these  sections. 

'  Ubor  Law,  sees.  71, 72, 73, 76, 76,  and  sees.  102, 163, 164, 165, 166,  and  167.    For  the  text  of  these  sectlona 
»;PP.  120-liL  134. 
,  Ubor  Law,  sees.  43, 56, 50, 76, 167,  and  172.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  116, 118, 119, 122, 124. 
'  Ubor  Law,  sees.  73  and  165.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  122. 124. 
*  AaucatioQ  Law,  sec.  630,  subsec.  2.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128. 

Ill 
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The  minimtun  age  of  14  applies  to  employment,  first,  in  any  place 
in  the  State  in  factories  at  any  time;  ^  second,  in  cities  and  villages 
having  a  population  of  3,000  or  more  in  mercantile  establislnaents, 
business  offices,  telegraph  offices,  restaurants,  hotels,  apaxtment 
houses,  theaters  and  otner  places  of  amusement,  bowling  alleys, 
barber  shops,  and  shoe-polishing  establishments,  in  the  distribution 
or  transmission  of  merchandise,  articles,  or  messages,  and  in  tlie  dis- 
tribution or  sale  of  articles  at  any  time;*  and  Biird^  anywhere  in 
the  State  *'in  any  business  or  service  whatever''  durmg  **aiiy[  part 
of  the  term  during  which  the  public  schools  of  the  district  or  city  in 
which  the  child  resides  are  in  session/'  *^  But  the  section  of  the  law 
which  prohibits  employinent  under  14  in  factories  specifically  pro- 
vides that  ''nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  a  person  engaged 
in  farming  from  permitting  his  children  to  do  farm  work  for  him 
upon  his  farm;"  and  also  that  ^'boys  over  the  age  of  12  years  may 
be  employed  in  gathering  produce,  for  not  more  than  six  hours  in 
any  one  day,  subject  to  the  requirements"  of  the  education  law.*  The 
employer  is  responsible  for  violation  of  any  minimum-age  require- 
ment. 

Employment  certificates  are  required  of  children  from  14  to  16 
years  of  age  for  employinent,  first,  in  any  place  in  the  State  in  fac- 
tories,* mercantile  establishments,  business  or  telegraph  offices,  res- 
taurants, hotels,  and  apartment  houses,  and  in  the  distribution  or 
transmission  of  merchandise  or  messages;  •  second,  in  first  and 
second  class  cities  in  any  occupation; '  and  third,  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages having  a  population  of  3,000  or  more  in  theaters  and  other 
places  of  amusement,  bowling  alleys,  barber  shops,  and  shoe-polishing 
establishments,  in  the  distribution  of  Articles  otner  than  merchandise 
and  messages,  and  in  the  sale  of  articles.*  In  addition,  school-record 
certificates  are  required  for  employment  of  children  14  to  16  years 
of  age  in  any  occupation  and  in  any  place  where  employment  certifi- 
cates are  not  required,*  i.  e.,  in  places  of  less  than  3,000  inhabitants 
in  theaters  and  other  places  of  amusement,  bowling  alleys,  barber 
shops,  shoe-polishing  establishments,  in  the  distribution  or  trans- 
mission of  articles  other  than  merchandise  or  messages,  and  in  the 
distribution  or  sale  of  articles;  and  anywhere  outside  of  first  and 
second  class  cities  in  anv  occupation  whatever  not  specifically  men- 
tioned, except  that  in  places  of  over  5,000  inhabitants  children  must 
hold  employment  certificates  in  order  to  be  exempt  from  school 
attendance.  It  is  to  be  noted  particularly  that  children  employed 
by  peddlers  or  in  places  of  amusement  in  the  smaller  cities  are  not 
required  to  hold  employment  but  only  school-record  certificates.  The 
principal  significance  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  amusement  resorts, 

'    1  Labor  Law,  sec.  70.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  120. 

*  Labor  Law^  sec.  162.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  124. 

3  Education  Law,  sec.  62G,  subsec.  1.  For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  126.  In  order  to  receive  their 
full  apportionment  of  public  moneys  aU  schools  must  be  in  session  at  least  180  days.  Education  Law,  sec 
492  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1913,  ch.  511. 

4  Labor  Law,  sec.  70.    For  the  text  of  this  section  sec  p.  120. 

>  Labor  Law,  sec.  70;  Education  Law,  sec.  626,  subsecs .  2  and  3.  For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  120, 
126. 

fi  Education  Law,  sec.  626,  subsecs.  2  and  3.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  126. 

1  Education  Law,  sec.  626,  subsec.  3.  For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  126.  Cities  of  the  first  class  bave  a 
population  of  175,000  or  more;  cities  of  the  second  class,  a  population  of  between  50,000  and  175,000;  cities  of 
the  third  class,  a  population  of  less  than  50,000;  villages  may  vary  widely  in  population;  towns  are  munici- 
pal corporations  comprisinz  the  inhabitants  within  their  boundaries.  The  ^la^e  is  a  part  of  the  town 
but  the  city  is  not.    Towns  nave  no  stipulated  population  in  New  York  State. 

•  Labor  Law,  sec.  162.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  124. 

9  Education  Law,  sec.  026,  subsec.  2.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  126. 
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inclading  dance  halls,  skating  rinks,  etc.,  are  frequently  situated  in 
small  suburbs  of  large  cities.  The  occupations  not  mentioned 
would  include,  of  course,  domestic  work — ^for  example,  nurse  maid; 
fann  work,  such  as  picking  fruit;  and  other  miscellaneous  oc- 
cupations. Though  the  majority  of  employers  and  of  children 
are  covered  by  the  employment-certificate  provisions  there  appear 
to  be  many  for  whom  only  school-record  certificates  are  required. 

The  first  thing  discovered  in  examining  the  various  sections  of  the 
law  is  that  the  minimum  age  for  emplovment  and  the  ages  when 
either  employment  or  school-record  certificates  are  required  do  not 
exactly  dovetail  because  thev  do  not  apply  to  exactlv  the  same  places 
of  employment.     For  a  childf  under  16  to  stay  out  of  school  anywhere 
for  any  purpose  he  must  have  some  form  of  certificate.*     For  employ- 
ment out  of  school  hours  or  during  school  vacations,  however,  three 
out  of  the  five  sections  relating  to  employment  certificates,  each  of 
which  has  a  different  appUcation,  provide  only  for  issuing  certificates 
to  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  and  therefore  make  no  provision 
for  children  under  14  who,  nevertheless,  may  be  employed  in  certain 
places  during  school  vacations.    The  section  of  the  labor  law  relating 
to  factories,  for  example,  specifically  permits  boys  over  12  to  be  em- 
ployed in  gathering  produce.     If  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  such 
a  boy  apparently  might  be  required  to  have  an  employment  certifi- 
cate^ whether  working  during  vacation  or  during  the  term  that  schools 
were  in  session;  but  if  between  12  and  14 — the  very  period  when  it  is 
most  important  to  prove  that  he  is  actually  of  an  age  to  be  legally 
employed — nothing  in  the  law  appears  to  prevent  his  working  during 
vacations  without  any  documentary  evidence  of  the  legality  of  his 
employment.*    Moreover,  no  minimum  age  is  fixed  and  no  form  of 
employment  certificate  is  required  during  school  vacations  for  chil- 
dren under  14  for  any  occupation  or  in  any  place  not  specifically  men- 
tioned in  the  labor  law — ^i.  e.,  (1)  employment  anywhere  in  the  State 
in  factories*  and  (2)  employment  in  cities  of  over  3,000  inhabitants 
m  mercantile  establishments,  business  offices,  telegraph  offices,  res- 
taurants, hotels,  apartment  houses,  theaters  or  other  places  of  amuse- 
ment, bowling  alleys,  barber  shops,  shoe-polishing  establishments, 
or  in  the  distribution  or  transmission  of  merchandise,  articles,  or  mes- 
sages, or  in  the  distribution  or  sale  of  articles.^    In  the  former  case 
the  child  who  can  gather  produce  during  vacation  without  a  certificate 
from  the  time  h6  is  12  until  he  is  14,  apparentlv  may  have  to  obtain  a 
certificate,  even  for  vacation  work,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  14.     In  the 
latter  case,  too,  the  child  who  from  the  time  he  is  phvsically  capable 
01  any  useful  labor  until  he  is  14  can  be  legally  employed  without  a 

*  ^^ioo  Law,  sec.  624.    For  the  text  of  thJs  section  see  p.  126. 

2  LAbor  Law,  sec.  70.  For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  120. 
rhiu  *  ^"^  ^  ^^^  covered  (I )  by  Labor  Law,  sec.  70,  because  this  section  requires  certificates  only  for 
mudren  "between  the  ages  of  14  and  16";  (2)  by  Labor  Law,  sec.  162,  because  this  tj^pe  of  employment  is 
rv5^™«ntioned  as  covered  by  this  section,  and  even  if  it  could  by  any  stretch  be  considered  to  oe  covered, 
mtIS^?^  applies  only  to  cities  and  villages  having  a  population  of  over  3,000;  (3)  by  Education  Law, 
wrij'»  oecausa  this  section  requires  certificates  only  for  children  "between  14  and  16  years  of  age";  (4) 
"y  Educadon  Law,  sec.  624,  because  this  section  applies  onlyto  scho61  attendance,  and  therefore  does  not 
fMM  ^'^^^^  empl03rment;  or  (5)  by  Education  law,  sec.  621,  for  both  of  the  two  last-given  reasons.  A 
^^I'^^Qnder  14  is  not  exempted  from  school  attendance,  even  for  employment,  and  Education  Law. 
^^,  sabsec.  1,  makes  it  illeeal  to  employ  a  child  "in  any  business  or  service  whatever,  for  any  part  or 
IpTj^nn  dorfaig  which  the  public  schools  of  the  district  or  city  in  which  the  child  resides  are  in  session." 
ij^^peaiB  to  make  it  fUc^^  to  employ  any  child  under  14  after  school  hours  while  school  is  in  session, 
*^.tm(are  restricts  their  employment  to  school  vacations. 

*  Labor  Law,  sec.  70.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  120. 
UbQrUw,secl62.    For  the  text  of  this  aecUon  see  p.  124. 
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certificate  during  the  lon^  school  vacations — in  some  noiifactory 
occupations  anywhere  and  in  anj  nonfactory  occupation  in  a  cooH 
munity  which  has  less  than  3,000  inhabitants — appai*ently  has  to  ob- 
tain some  kind  of  a  certificate  for  such  work  alter  he  Decomes  14 
years  of  b^o.^ 

An  analysis^  of  the  exact  application  of  the  sections  of  the  labor  and 
education  laws'  which  require  certificates  for  employment  or  for 
exemption  from  schocJ  attendance  of  children  from  14  to  16  years  oi 
age  increases  rather  than  decreases  the  complexity.  To  discover 
for  what  occupations,  in  what  locaUties,  and  at  what  times  such  a 
child  must  have  either  an  employment  certificate  or  a  school-record 
certificate  requires  the  careful  consideration  of  four  different  placee 
of  employment  or  groups  of  such  places/  four  classes  of  localities^' 
and  two  elements  of  time.*  These  provisions  are  contained  in  five 
separate  sections  of  two  distinct  laws. 

Of  those  five  sections  only  two  apply  to  the  same  places  of  employ- 
ment and  the  same  localities  at  the  same  times,  and  oven  these  two 
differ  somewhat  in  their  requirements.'^  One  section  of  the  labor 
law  ^  applies  only  to  factories,  but  to  factories  anywhere  in  the  State. 
The  other  section  of  the  labor  law  applies  to  mercantile  est abhshmentt 
and  to  a  list  of  other  places* — some  but  not  by  any  means  all  of 
which  are  covered  by  one  section  of  the  education  law.^  In  other 
words,  tho  places  of  employment  mentioned  in  the  section  of  the 
labor  law  referring  to  mercantile  establishments  must  be  divided  into 
two  croups,  one  of  which  is  covered  b^  requirements  similar  to  those 
of  the  labor  law  relating  to  factories  and  the  other  by  entirely 
different  requirements  m  the  education  law.  Moreover,  the 
occupations  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  labor  law  constitute  a 
fourth  gi-Qup  covered  only  by  the  education  law.*"  Tho  section  of 
tho  labor  law  relating  to  mercantile  and  other  establishments  "  does 
not  apply  to  cities  and  villages  of  less  than  3,000  population;  two 
sections  of  the  education  law  "  create  differences  between  cities  and 

I  Dotibt  Is  thrown  upon  thin  Interpretation,  however,  by  the  fact  that  the  first  part  of  5«pc,  «38  of  the  edu- 
cation law,  the  only  one  n>latmg  to  employment  and  not  merely  to  school  attendance^  probiMtRthe  employ- 
ment of  a  child  under  14  "in  any  bu<«iness  or  service  whatever ''  only  during  "any  part  of  llie  term  durinc 
which  the  pul>Iic  schools  of  the  district  or  city  in  which  tho  child  re^ifies  are  in  se*irHi.*'  Though  in  tbe 
8iih(«ctions  relating  to  certiQcates  no  mention  b  made  of  this  limitation  to  school  ternLs,  it  might  bi'  argued 
that  this  fir-t  provision  limite«l  the  application  of  the  entire  section. 

*  The  results  of  such  an  analv«:i3  are  preaented  in  tabular  form  on  the  chart  facing  n.  1 12. 

s  I^bof  I^w,  sees.  70  and  102;  Education  Law,  sees.  621, 624,  and  626.  For  the  text  of  these  sectiuns  see 
pp.  120,  124,  I2r.,  126. 

*(l)  Factor i»;  (2}  mercantile  eetablirtinients,  bosineoi  offices,  telegraph  offices,  restaurants,  botetoy 
apartment  houses,  aLstribution  or  transmission  of  merchandise  or  messages:  (3)  theaters  or  other  phK« 
of  amaseinent,  bowling  alleyB,  bQrl)er  fihopi*,  shoe-polishing  e;«tablishment8,  distribution  or  transmusiai 
ofartiokus  other  than  mcrchondL^e  or  messages,  distribution  or  sale  of  articles;  and  ( I)  other  occupmtiom. 

B  (1  >  Cities  of  tho  &Ti*t  and  .>>econd  classes;  ana  (3)  cities  or  school  districts  having  oxer  5,CO0,  (3 )  from  3,080 
to  riAHX),  and  ( 4 )  under  3,0<)0  inhabitants. 

*  Emplo>'mcnt  (1 )  during  school  hours  and  (2^  outside  of  school  hoars. 

»  Educaiion  I  aw,  sees.  621  and  624.  For  the  text  of  thewe  nection»  see  pp.  125,  126.  The  flrst  o(  t  lieee  see- 
tlons  provides  that  every  child  mu><t  attend  .school,  and  the  second  that  every  person  in  Murntalreiatioii  to 
achild  must  send  the  child  to. school.  The.*«twos«cti<»isbothdistlnguiBh  between  (l}chi]dren  residingin 
cities  or  Hchool  districts  having  a  population  of  5,000  or  more  and  emploj-inf^  a  superintendent  of  scho^ 
and  (2)  children  residing  elsewhere.  For  the  finvt  class  of  children  toe  provisicms  of  the  two  sections  are 
pntiiieaHy  the  name,  that  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  miLst  attend  school  unless  they  have  employ- 
ment oortiflcates  and  are  regularly  employed.  They  are  worded  diHerently,  however.  For  the  stkxmd 
daw  of  children  -those  living  in  citiea  or 'school  districts  lukving  leas  than  6J)Q0  iniiabitanta— the  flrrt 
■ecrion  provides  for  exemption  from  school  attendonoe  if  "regularlv  and  iawfully  engaged  in  any  usefid 
employment  or  fiervice,"  and  the  ser<md  requires  for  such  e.Kemntum  either  an  employment  certifkate 
and  regular  employment  in  a  factory  or  mercantile  establishment,  DosineHS  or  telegraph  office,  restaiiranL 
hoteL  apartment  house,  or  in  the  di.Htribution  or  transmission  of  merchandise  or  met«ages;  or  d^e  a  schod^ 
reoord  certificate  and  regular  employment  in  some  other  occupation  cm:  place. 

*  Labor  Law.  sec.  70.    For  the  to?et  of  this  section  see  p.  126. 
»  T*abor  Law,  sec.  162.    For  the  text  of  tills  section  see  p.  124. 

10  Education  Law,  so&s.  621 ,  624,  and  626.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  I3S,  136. 

»»  Labor  Law,  8oc.  162.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  124. 

»  Education  Law,  :>ocs.  621  and  624.    For  the  to.\t  of  these  sections  see  pp.  125, 126. 
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school  districts  of  undor  5,000  population  and  those  of  5,000  and  over; 
tnd  the  third  section  of  the  education  law^  establishes  for  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  classes  different  requirements  from  those  for  the  rest 
of  the  State.  Finally,  two  sections  of  the  education  law  ^  relate  only 
to  school  attendance  and  therefore  do  not  affect  vacation  employment 
or  employment  before  or  after  school  hours,  while  the  third  section 
of  ihe  Mucation  law  and  both  sections  of  the  labor  law^  relate  to 
employment  at  any  time. 

Oeureful  analysis  makes  the  law  finally  comprehensible,  as  it  brings 
out  the  fact  tliat  everywhere  in  the  State  a  cnild  between  14  and  10 
must  have  either  an  employment  or  a  school-record  certificate,  and 
that  "regular  employment  is  required  for  exemption  from  school 
attendance — in  otner  words,  such  a  child  must  bo  either  at  school  or 
at  work  while  the  schools  are  in  session.  This  fact  does  not,  how- 
ever, obviate  the  practical  disadvantages — especially  from  the  point 
of  view  of  enforcement— of  laws  so  compUeated  tliat  their  exact 
application  is  difficult  to  determine.  Nor  are  these  disadvantages 
ODviated  by  the  fact  that,  if  overiapping  provisions  apparently  re- 
quiring botA  employment  and  school-reconl  certificates  are  overlooked 
on  the  assumption  that  the  latter  can  be  i^ored  as  themselves  pre- 
requisites to  obtaining  the  former,  it  is  possible  after  careful  study  to 
discover  where  and  at  what  times  employment  certificates,  and  where 
and  at  what  times  only  school-record  certificates  are  necessary  for 
the  employment  of  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age. 


»IMnfitlnn  Law,  we.  «2Bl    ForttetextofthitseeUoiisMp.  126. 

•  MiictkM  iMw,  ma.  621  and  AM.    For  the  text  ol  thene  sections  £««  pp.  125,  I2G. 

•  Labor  Law,  sacs.  70, 102;  JMucattai  Law,  see.  026.    For  the  text  uf  these  svciiuiu  see  pp.  1 20, 1 21 ,  126. 


LAWS  RELATING  TO  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 

In  effect  Jan.  1, 1916. 

Note.  -^Th^  dutie»»  authoritg,  and  power*  relating  to  the  enforeentant  of  tabor  9amm 
tofore  exercised  by  the  commUaioner  of  labor,  the  deputy  oontmimmloner  of  labor,  and  tHm 
industrial  board,  haoe  been  transferred  by  chapter  €74  of  the  Acts  of  1915  to  the  irUiuetrini 
commission*  In  every  case  the  new  enforcing  authority  haa  been  indieatmd  in  the  text  ii9 
an  insertion  in  brackets,  the  former  enforcing  powers  being  omitted.] 

REGULATED  OCCUPATIONS. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Terms  used  in  labor  laws. — Employee.  The  term  "employee,"  when  nsed  in  thia 
chapter,  means  a  mechanic,  worldngman  or  laborer  who  works  for  another  for  hire. 

Employer.  The  term  "employer^"  when  used  in  this  chapter,  means  the  person 
employing  any  such  mechanic,  workingman  or  laborer,  whether  the  owner,  proprietory 
agent,  superintendent,  foreman  or  other  subordinate. 

Factory;  work  for  a  factory.  The  term  factory,  when  used  in  this  chapter,  shall 
be  construed  to  include  any  mill,  workshop,  or  other  manufacturing  or  busineas 
establishment  and  all  buildings,  sheds,  structures  or  other  places  used  for  or  in  con- 
nection  therewith,  where  one  or  more  persons  are  employed  at  labor,  except  dry 
dock  plants  engaged  in  making  repairs  to  ships,  and  except  power  houses,  generating 
plants,  bams,  storage  houses,  sheds  and  other  structures  owned  or  operated  by  a 
public  service  corporation,  other  than  construction  or  repair  shops,  subject  to  the 
lurisdiction  of  the  public  service  commission  under  the  public  service  commission 
law.  Work  ^all  be  deemed  to  be  done  for  a  f actorv  within  the  meaning  of  this  chapter 
whenever  it  is  done  at  any  place,  upon  the  work  of  a  factory  or  upon  any  of  the  mate- 
rials entering  into  the  proouct  of  tne  factory,  whether  under  contract  or  arrangement 
with  any  person  in  charge  of  or  connected  with  such  factory  directly  or  indirectly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  one  or  more  contractors  or  other  third  persons. 

Iklercantile  establishment.  The  term  ** mercantile  establishment,*'  when  used  in 
tliis  chapter,  means  any  place  where  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  are  offered  for  sale. 

Tenement  house.  The  term  "tenement  house, |*  when  used  in  this  chapter,  means 
any  house  or  building,  or  portion  thereof,  which  is  either  rented,  leased,  let  or  hired 
out,  to  be  occupied,  or  is  occupied  in  whole  or  in  part  as  the  home  or  residence  of  three 
families  or  more  living  independently  of  each  other,  and  doing  their  cooking  upon  the 
premises,  and  includes  apartment  houses,  flat  houses  and  all  other  houses  so  occupied, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  to  include  any  building  on  the 
same  lot  with  any  such  tenement  house  and  which  is  used  for  any  of  the  purposes 
e})e(!ified  in  section  one  hundred  of  this  chapter. 

Whenever,  in  this  chapter,  authority  is  conferred  upon  the  [industrial  commission], 
it  shall  also  be  deemed  to  include  [its]  deputies  or  a  deputy  actinjg  imder  [its]  direc- 
tion. [Consolidated  Laws  1909  volume  3  Labor  Chapter  31  article  1  section  2  as 
amended  by  1913  Chapter  529,  by  1914  Chapter  512,  and  by  1915  Chapter  660] 

Court  decision.^ A  f acton'  is  a  Htructure  or  plant  where  something  is  made  or  manufactured  from  raw 
or  partly  wrought  materials  into  forms  suitable  for  use.— Shannahan  v.  Empire  Engineering  CorporatioD, 
204  N    X    543  (1913). 

Opinion.— Departments  maintained  in  department  stores,  clothing  stores,  and  millinery  shops,  In  which 
articles  are  maae  are  factories.— Attorney  General  (1013). 

ALL  REGULATED  OCCUPATIONS. 

ENFORCEMENT. 

Industrial  commission  to  be  head  of  the  department  of  labor. — Tliere  shall  be  a  depart- 
ment of  labor,  the  head  of  which  snail  be  the  industrial  commission.  *  *  *  [C  L 
1909  V  3  Labor  C  31  art  3  s  40  as  amended  by  1915  C  674] 

Powers  of  industrial  commission;  hindering  eommissionen  or  their  deputies,  etc.,  pro- 
hibited. — 1.  The  commissioners,  deputy  commisaionerB,  secretary  and  other  officers 
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and  aamstants  of  the  commiarion  may  administer  oaths  and  take  affidavits  in  matters 
lelating  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  commission. 

2.  No  person  shall  interfere  with,  obstruct  or  hinder  by  force  or  otherwise  the  com- 
ndanoners.  deputy  commissioners,  or  any  officer,  agent  or  employee  of  the  department 
of  labor  wtiile  in  the  parformance  of  their  duties,  or  refuse  to  properly  answer  ques- 
tions asked  by  such  officers  or  employees  pertaining  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
or  refuse  them  admittance  to  any  place  which  is  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter.    ♦    *    *    (C  L 1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  3  s  43  as  amended  by  1915  C  6741 

rofoen  of  industrial  commission;  investigations y  etc. — ^The  commission  shall  nave 
power  to  make  investigations  concerning  and  report  upon  the  conditions  of  labor 
genendly  and  upon  all  matters  relating  to  the  enforcement  and  effect  of  the  provisions 
ot  this  chapter  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  commission.  Each  member  of 
the  commission  and  the  secretary  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  and  take  affi- 
davits and  to  make  personal  inspections  of  all  places  to  which  this  chapter  applies. 
The  commission  shall  have  power  to  subpoena  and  require  the  attendance  oi  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  books  and  papers  pertinent  to  the  investigations  and 
inquiriea  hereby  authorized,  and  to  examine  them  in  relation  to  any  matter  it  has 
power  to  investigate,  and  to  issue  commissions  for  the  examination  of  witnesses  who 
are  out  of  the  State  or  unable  to  attend  before  the  commission,  or  excused  from  attend* 
ance.  [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  3-a  s  51  as  added  by  1913  C  145  and  amended  by 
1915  C  674] 

Regulations  of  industrial  commission. — (1 )  The  conmiission  shall  have  power  to  make, 
amend  and  repeal  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  applying  such  provisions  to  specific  conditions  and  prescribing  means,  meth- 
ods and  practices  to  effectuate  such  provisions. 

(5)  The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  commission  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of 
law  and  shall  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

(6)  No  provision  of  this  chapter  specifically  conferring  power  on  tlie  commission  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  shall  limit  the  power  conferrea  by  this  section.  [C  L  1909 
V  3  Labor  C  31  art  3-a  s  51-a  as  added  by  1915  C  674] 

Oprnltm.— The  [industrial  oommissfon]  may  adopt  rules  and  regulations  fof  the  safety  of  factories  more 
stringent  than  oorreBponding  provisions  of  the  LaW  Law.— Attorney  General  (1913). 

Fxrzt  deputy  industrial  commissioner  to  he  inspector  general;  bureau  of  inspection;  divi- 
fioTw.— Tne  bureau  of  inspection,  subject  to  tne  supervision  and  direction  of  the  [in- 
dustrial commission],  shall  have  charge  of  all  inspections  made  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter,  and  shallperform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  it  by 
the  [industrial  commission].  The  first  deputy  [industrial  commissioner]  shall  be  the 
iMpector  general  of  the  State,  and  in  charge  of  this  bureau  subject  to  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  [industrial  commission],  except  that  the  division  of  industrial 
hygiene  shall  be  under  the  immediate  direction  and  supervision  of  the  [industrial 
commission].  Such  bureau  shall  have  four  divisions  as  follows;  Factory  inspection, 
homework  insi)ection,  mercantile  inspection  and  industrial  hypene.  There  shall  be 
such  other  divisions  in  such  bureau  as  the  [industrial  commission]  may  deem  necess- 
ary. In  addition  to  their  respective  duties  as  prescribed  by  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  such  divisions  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  by 
^e  [industrial  commission].  [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  4  (as  renumbered  by  1913 
^  145)  B  53  as  amended  by  1913  C  145] 

AnpoinlTnent  of  factory  and  mercantile  inspectors. — 1.  Factory  inspectors.  There 
shall  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  factory  inspectors,  not  more  than 
tlurty  of  whom  shall  be  women..    Such  inspectors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  [indus- 


trial conunission]  and  may  be  removed  by 


it]  at  any  time.    The  inspectors  shall  be 


divided  into  seven  grades.  Inspectors  of  the  first  grade,  of  whom  there  shall  not  be 
more  than  ninety-five,  shall  each  receive  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
oollare;  inspectors  of  the  second  grade,  of  whom  there  shall  be  not  more  than  fifty, 
^u^each  receive  an  annual  salary  bf  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  inspectors  of 
the  third  mtde,  of  whom  there  shall  be  not  more  than  twenty-five,  shall  each  receive  an 
Annual  aauuy  of  one  thousand  eight  himdred  dollars;  inspectors  of  the  fourth  grade, 
of  whom  there  shall  be  not  more  than  ten,  shall  each  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two 
thousand  dollars  and  shall  be  attached  to  the  division  of  industrial  hygiene  and  act  as 
investigators  in  such  division;  inspectors  of  the  fifth  grade,  of  whom  there  shall  be 
not  more  than  nine,  one  of  whom  shall  be  able  to  s^peak  and  write  at  least  five  European 
^S^utgesin  addition  to  English,  shall  each  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  and  shall  act  as  supervising  inspectors;  inspectors  of  the  sixth 
^^^>  of  whom  there  shall  be  not  less  than  three  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  woman. 
uttU  act  as  medical  inspectors  and  shall  each  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand 
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five  hundred  dollars;  inspectors  of  the  seventh  grade,  ol  wham  there  ahall  be  not 
than  four,  shall  each  receive  an  annual  salary  of  three  thouaand  Ave  hundred  dollais^ 
all  of  the  inspectors  of  the  sixth  grade  ahaU  be  i^ysicians  duly  licensed  to  practice 
medicine  in  tne  State  of  New  York.  Of  the  inspectws  of  the  seventh  grade  one  diail 
be  a  physician  duly  licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  the^  State  of  New  York,  and  ho 
shall  oe  the  chief  medical  inspector;  one  shall  be  a  chemical  engineer;  one  ahall  be» 
mechanical  engineer,  and  an  expert  in  ventilation  and  accident  i>revention;  and  ona 
shall  be  a  civifengineer,  and  an  expert  in  fire  prevention  and  building  constructian. 

2.  Mercantile  inspectors.  The  [industrial  commission]  may  appoint  from  time  to 
time  not  more  than  twenty  mercantile  inspectors  not  less  than  four  of  wh<Hn  shall  be 
women  and  who  may  be  removed  by  [it]  at  any  time.  The  mercantile inspectocs may 
be  divided  into  three  grades  bu t  not  more  than  five  shall  be  of  the  third  giade.  Each 
mercantile  inspector  of  the  first  grade  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand 
dollars;  of  the  second  grade  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  doUazs; 
and  of  the  third  grade  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  [C  L 
1909  V  3  Labor  0  31  art  4  (as  renumbered  by  1913  0 145)  s  54  as  amended  by  1913  C  145] 

Factory-inspection  diatncts;  appointment  of  chief  factory  inspectors,  etc. — ^For  the  in- 
spection of  factories,  there  shall  be  two  inspection  districts  to  be  known  as  the  first 
factory  inspection  district  and  the  second  mctory  inspection  district.  The  first  fac- 
tory inspection  district  shall  include  the  counties  of  New  York,  Bronx,  King&  Queens, 
Richmond,  Nassau  and  Suffolk.  The  second  factory  inspection  district  BhaSi  indnde 
all  the  other  counties  of  the  State.  There  shall  be  two  chief  factory  inqoectors  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  [industrial  commission]  and  who  may  be  removed  by  fit] 
at  any  time  and  each  of  whom  shall  receive  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
The  inspection  of  factories  in  each  factory  inspection  district  shall,  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  [industrial  commission],  be  in  charge  of  a  chief  fac- 
tory inspector  assigned  to  such  district  by  the  [industrial  commission].  The  [indus- 
trial commission]  may  designate  one  of  the  supervising  inspectors  as  assistant  chief 
factory  inspector  for  the  first  district,  and  while  acting  aa  such  assistant  chief  factory 
inspector  he  shall  receive  an  additional  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
[G  L  1909  V  3  Labor  0  31  art  4  (as  renumbered  by  1913  G  145)  s  55  as  added  by  1913 
C  145] 

DiUiea  and  powers'of  industrial  commission,  factory  inspectors^  etc. — 1.  The  [indus- 
trial commission]  shall,  from  time  to  time,  aivide  the  State  into  sub-districts,  assign 
one  factory  inspector  of  the  fifth  grade  to  each  sub-district  as  supervising  inspector, 
and  may  m  [its]  discretion  transfer  such  supervising  inspector  fr<Mn  one  sub-oiatrict 
to  another;  [it]  shall  from  time  to  time,  assign  and  transfer  factory  inqiectors  to  each 
factory  insi)ection  district  and  to  any  of  the  divisions  of  the  bureau  of  inspection ; 
pit]  may  assign  any  factory  inspector  to  inspect  any  special  class  or  classes  of  mct«Mnea 
or  to  enforce  any  special  provisions  of  this  chapter;  and  [it]  may  assign  any  one  or 
more  of  them  to  act  as  clerxs  in  any  office  of  the  department. 

2.  The  [industrial  commission]  may  authorize  any  deputy  [industrial  commissioner  I 
or  assistant  and  any  a£;ent  or  inspector  in  the  department  oi  labor  to  act  as  a  factixy 
inspector  with  the  full  power  and  authority  thereof. 

3.  The  [industrial  commiaaion],  the  first  deputy  [industrial  commissions]  and  his 
assistant  or  assistants,  and  every  factory  inspector  and  every  person  duly  author- 
ized pursuant  to  sub-division  two  of  this  section  may^  in  the  discharge  of  [its  or]  his 
duties  enter  any  place,  building  Gt  room  which  is  affected  by  the  provisions  ol  this 
chapter  and  may  enter  any  factory  whenever  [it  or]  he  may  have  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  any  labor  is  bein^  performed  therein. 

4.  The  [industrial  commission]  shall  visit  and  inspect  or  cause  to  be  visited  and 
inspected  the  factories,  during  reasonable  hours,  as  often  as  practicable,  and  ahaU 
cause  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  [industrial 
commission]  to  be  enforced  therein. 

5.  Any  lawful  municipal  ordinance,^  by-law  or  regulati<m  relating  to  factories,  in 
addition  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  not  in  conflict  therewith,  may  be  ob- 
served and  enforced  by  the  [industrial  commission].  [G  L 1909  v  3  Lab«r  G  31  act  4 
(as  renumbsed  by  1913  G  145)  s  56  as  amended  by  1913  G 145] 

Duties  of  division  of  homework  inspection. — ^The  division  of  homewcvk  inspection 
shall  be  in  charge  of  an  officer  or  ^nployee  of  the  department  of  labor  deaiipated  by 
the  [industrial  commission]  and  shall,  subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
(industrial  commisBionl,  have  charge  of  all  inspections  oi  tenement  houses  and  of  labor 
therein  and  of  all  work  done  for  &ctories  at  places  oUier  than  such  factories.  [G  L 
1909  V  3  Labor  G  31  art  4  (as  renumbered  by  1913  G  145)  s  57  as  added  by  1913  G  145] 

1  With  th&  possible  exception  of  New  York  City  ordinaiices  (City  of  New  York  v.  Trnitecs  oi  SaiLaaP 
Snug  Harbor,  85  App.  Div.  355,  aff'd  180  N.  Y.  527,  and  opinioii  by  Attorney  Genenl,  Jan.  1«,  l90i). 
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Appoiniment  of  Mef  meramtiU  uupeelor. — ^The  diviuon  of  meicantile  inspection 
BfaAll  pe  under  the  immediate  duuue  of  Uie  chief  mercantile  ini<pector,  but  Bubj(>i'i  to 
the  direction  and  auperviflion  ot  the  [indufltrial  commiuion].  The  chief  mcrcauiiie 
inmcUHT  shall  be  appointed  and  beat  pleasuze removed  by  the  Finduiitrial  commi&tion], 
and  diall  leceive  an  annnal  salary  not  to  exceed  four  thousana  dollars.  [0  L  1909  v  3 
Labor  G  31  art  4  (as  lenumbered  by  1913  0  145)  s  58  as  amended  by  19L4  0  333] 

MtnaniiU  tiu|ia6tioii  diitnci$:  ditiet  and  powen  cf  induatrial  commMon^  meroantiU 
ta«p0ctort,  etc. — 1.  The  [indiistrial  commission]  may  divide  the  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  class  ol  the  State  into  mercantile  inspection  dLitricts,  assign  one  or  more  mer- 
cantile inmectors  to  each  such  district,  and  may  in  his  discretion  transfer  them  from 
iMie  soch  district  to  another;  he  may  assign  any  of  them  to  inspect  any  sp<.xrial  class 
or  dasses  of  mercantile  or  other  establi^uments  ppecified  in  article  twelve  of  this 
chapter,  situated  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  or  to  enforce  in  cities  uf  the 
first  or  second  class  any  special  pfovision  of  such  article. 

2.  The  [industiixd  commission]  may  authorize  any  deputy  [industrial  comnui«ii)iu>r] 
or  asastant  and  any  agent  or  inspector  in  the  department  of  lab<ir  to  act  as  a  nterciin- 
lile  inspector  with  the  full  power  and  authority  thereof. 

3.  The  [industrial  commissiou^  the  chief  mercantilo  inspector  aiul  Mh  a.s>iHtant  or 
assistants  and  every  mercantile  uispector  or  acting  mercantile  iu::p(>ct(ir  may  iu  the 
dischaige  of  (ita  or]  his  duties  enter  any  place,  building  or  room  in  cities  of  the  first 
or  second  cXaas  which  is  affected  by  tfaie  provisions  of  artiirlc  twelve  of  this  chapter. 
and  majT  enter  any  mercantile  or  other  establishment  specified  in  naid  article,  sitiiatea 
in  the  cities  d  tbie  first  or  second  class,  whenever  [it  or]  he  may  liavo  re;ison;iblc  cause 
to  brieve  that  it  is  affected  by  the  provisions  of  article  twelve  of  tliis  chapter. 

4.  The  [industrial  commission]  smill  \'isit  and  inspect  or  cause  to  be  vii^ited  and 
inspected  the  mercantile  and  other  establishments  spei^ified  in  article  twelve  of  this 
chapter  situated  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  as  often  as  practicable,  and  shall 
cau.«e  the  pro\'isions  of  said  article  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  [industrial  cnm- 
misi^itMi]  to  be  enforced  therein. 

5.  Any  lawful  mimicipal  ordinance,  by-law  or  rejnilation  relating  to  mercantile  or 
other  establishments  specified  in  article  twelve  of  this  chapter,  in  addition  to  the  i»ra- 
visionsof  this  chapter  and  not  in  conflict  therewith,  may  be  enforced  by  the  [industrial 
commission]  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class.  [CL 1909  v  3  Labor  V  31  art  4  (as 
renumbered  by  1913  C  145^  8  59  as  amended  by  1913  C  145] 

DvtitM  and  powers  of  division  of  industrial  hygiene. — ^The  in.«?pectors  of  the  seventh 
pade  ^hall  constitute  the  division  of  industrial  hvgene,  which  shall  be  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  [industrial  commission].  'The  [industrial  coDinussion|^  ipay 
select  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  seventh  grade  to  act  as  the  dircirtor  of  such,  division, 
and  such  director  wnile  acting  in  that  capacity  shall  receive  an  additional  compensa- 
tion of  five  hundred  dollars  a  year.    The  members  of  the  division  of  industrial  hypcne 
shall  make  special  inspections  of  factories,  mercantile  establishments  and  other  places 
anbject  to  the  provisiona  of  this  chapter,  throughout  the  State,  and  shall  conduct  spe- 
cialinvestigations  of  industrial  processes  and  conditions.    The  commissioner  of  labor 
(industrial  commissioD]  shall  suDmit  to  the  industrial  board  [industrial  commissionj 
the  fecommendations  of  the  diiidon  r^;arding  proposed  rules  and  regulations  and 
standards  to  be  adopted  to  carry  into  enect  the  provi'dons  of  this  chapter  and  shall 
ad\'ise  said  board  [commission]  concerning  the  operation  of  sucrh  rules  and  standards 
and  as  to  ftnv  changes  or  modifications  to  be  made  therein.    The  members  of  stich 
divisicm  ahall  prepare  material  for  leaflets  and  bulletins  calling  attention  to  dan- 
gers in  particaiar  industries  and  the  |Nrecautions  to  be  taken  to  avoid  them ;  and  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  and  render  such  other  services  as  may  be  required  by  the 
[industrial  cotnmiaslonl.    The  director  of  such  division  shall  make  an  annual  r<Mx)rt 
to  the  [indtntriai  c^ommisBion]  of  the  operation  of  the  division,  to  which  may  bo  at- 
tached the  individual  rep(»ta  of  each  member  of  the  division  as  above  spe<'ifie<l,  and 
same  shidl  be  tranenutted  to  the  legislature  as  part  of  the  annnal  report  of  the  [in- 
dustrial comniiBBionl.    [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  4  (as  renumbered  by  1013  T  145) 
B  GO  as  added  by  1913  G  145] 

Duties  and  powers  of  medical  inspectors, — The  inspectors  of  the  sixth  grade  ahall  con- 
stitute the  section  of  medical  inspetrtion  which  shall,  subject  to  the  sunerv-ision  and 
direction  of  the  director  of  the  division  of  industrial  hygiene,  bo  under  tne  ininiodiato 
charge  of  the  chief  medical  inspector.    The  section  of  medical  insrK>ction  shall  inspect 
factories,  mercantile  establishments  and  other  places  6ubi(H?t  to  tno  pro\'iaions  o(  this 
chapter  throughout  the  State  with  respect  to  conditions  of  work  affecting  the  health 
of  persons  employed  therein  and  shall  have  charge  of  the  physical  examination  and 
medical  superviAon  of  all  children  employed  therein  ana  shaU  perform  such  other 
duties  and  render  such  othi^r  services  ao  the  [industrial  commission]  may  direct,     [i] 
L 1909  V  3  Labor  C  31  art  4  (as  renumbered  by  1913  C  145)  s  61  as  added  by  1913  C  145] 
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Powers  of  industrial  commismon;  information  to  he  furnished  upon  request;  hindering 
commissioners  or  their  deputies,  etc.,  prohibited;  penalty. — ^The  owner,  operator,  mana- 
ger or  lessee  of  any  mine,  factory,  workshop,  warehouse,  elevator,  foundry,  machine 
shop  or  other  manufacturing  estahlishment,  or  an^  agent^  Bui>erintendent,  eubordi- 
nate,  or  employee  thereof,  and  any  person  employing  or  directing  any  labor  affected 
by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  snail,  when  requested  by  the  [industnal  comndsBion], 
furnish  any  information  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control  which  [said  commission] 
is  authorized  to  require,  and  shall  admit  fit]  or  [its]  duly  authorized  representative  to 
any  place  which  is  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  for  the  purpose  of  inspec- 
tion. A  person  refusing  to  admit  such  [industrial  conmiission],  or  person  authorized 
by  [it],  to  any  such  establishment,  or  to  furnish  [it]  any  information  requested,  or  who 
refuses  to  answer  or  untruthfully  answers  Questions  put  to  Mm  by  such  [industrial 
commission],  in  a  circular  or  otherwise,  shall  forfeit  to  the  people  of  the  State  the  Bum 
of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  refusal  or  untruthful  answer  jnven,  to  be  sued  for  and 
recovered  by  the  [industrial  commission]  in  [its]  name  of  office.  The  amount  so  re- 
covered shaft  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury.  [C  L 1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  5  (as  renum- 
bered by  1913  C  145)  s  64  as  amended  by  1913  C  1451 

Factories  to  he  registered  with  State  department  of  lahor. — The  owner  of  every  factory 
shall  register  such  factory  with  the  State  department  of  labor,  giving  the  name  of  the 
owner,  his  home  address,  the  address  of  the  Dusiness,  the  name  under  which  it  is  car- 
ried on,  the  number  of  employees  and  such  other  data  as  the  [industrial  commission] 
may  require.  Such  registration  of  existing  factories  shall  be  made  within  six  months 
after  this  section  takes  effect.  Factories  hereafter  established  shall  be  so  registered 
within  thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of  business.  Within  thirty  days  after  a 
change  in  the  location  of  a  factory  the^  owner  thereof  shall  file  with  the  [industrial 
commission]  the  new  address  of  the  business,  together  with  such  other  information  as 
the  [industnal  commission]  may  require.  [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  6  s  69  as  added 
by  1912  C  335] 

FACTORIES. 

MINIMUM  AGE  AND   EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 

Employment  under  14  prohibited;  certificates  required  from  14  to  16;  farm  work  excepted 
under  certain  conditions. — No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed, 
permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  or  in  connection  with  any  factory  in  this  State,  or  for 
any  factory  at  any  place  in  this  State.  ^  No  child  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  six- 
teen years  ejiall  be  so  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  unless  an  employment 
certincate,  issued  as  provided  in  this  article,  shall  have  been  theretofore  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  employer  at  the  place  of  employment  of  such  child.  ^  Nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  a  person  engaged  in  farming  from  permitting  his  children  to  do 
farm  work  for  him  upon  his  farm.  Boys  over  the  age  of  twelve  years  may  be  employed 
in  gathering  produce,  for  not  more  than  six  hours  in  any  one  day,  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements 01  chapter  twenty-one  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled 
**  An  act  relating  to  education,  constituting  chapter  sixteen  of  the  Consolidated  Jaws,  *' 
and  all  acts  amendatory  thereof.  [G  L  1909  v  3  Labor  G  31  art  6  s  70  as  amended  by 
1913  G  529] 

Court  deciniom.—UnAer  ft  former  section,  of  which  this  is  an  amendment,  the  following  decisions  were 
rendered:  Violation  is  a  misdemeanor  and  prima  facie  evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer; 
and  a  child  employed  in  violation  of  the  statute  does  not  assume  the  risk  of  such  employment  and  can  not 
be  held  guilty  of  contributory  negligence.— Marino  r.  I^hmaier.  173  N.  Y.  530. 66  N.  K.  573  (1001);  Sitts  v. 
Waiontha  Co.. 94  App.  Div.  38  (1904);  Lee  v.  Sterling  Bilk  Mfg.  Co.,  115  App.  Div.  589, 03  N.  Y.  8. 560  (1906) ; 
Fortune  v.  Hall,  122  App.  Div.  250  (1006);  Kenyon  v.  Sanford  Mlg.  Co.,  119  App.  Div.  570(1907);  Danaher  v. 
American  Mfg.  to.,  126  App.  Div.  385  (1908);  Koester  v.  Rochester  Candy  works,  194  N.  Y.  93  (1909).    The 

Srohibition  is  absolute  and  Ignorance  of  the  child's  age  is  no  defense.— City  of  New  York  v.  ChelsiieA  Jute 
[ills,  43  Misc.  266, 88  N.  Y.  8. 1085  (1904 ).  But  an  officer  of  a  corporation  who  has  directed  that  no  child 
shall  be  employed  contrary  to  law  is  not  liable  iX  a  subordinate,  without  his  knowledge,  illegally  employs  a 
child.— People  v.  Taylor,  192  N.  Y.  398  (1908).  Where  a  girl,  15  years  old,  without  an  empToyment  certifi- 
cate, was  injured  by  defects  in  machinery,  the  master  was  liable.— Crowley  v.  American  Druggist  Syndicate, 
138  N.  Y.  8. 642, 152  Apn.  Div.  775  (1912). 

Opinion.— A  child  unaer  14  years  of  age  may  not  be  employed  in  a  factory  or  mercantile  establishment 
which  is  owned  or  controlled  by  the  child's  parents.— Attorney  General  (1912). 

EMPLOTMENT  CERTIFICATES  AND  RECORDS. 

Commissioner  of  health  to  issu£  certificates;^  agCy  school,  and  hecdth  records  required; 
method  of  issuing. — Such  certificate  shall  be  issued  by  the  commissioner  of  health  or 
the  executive  officer  of  the  board  or  department  of  health  of  the  city,  town  or  village 
where  such  child  resides,  or  is  to  be  employed,  or  by  such  other  officer  thereof  as  may 
be  designated  by  such  board,  department  or  commis&doner  for  that  purix)6e,  upon  the 
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Implication  of  the  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian  of  the  child  desiring  such  employ- 
ment. Such  officer  shall  not  issue  such  certificate  until  he  has  received,  exanuned, 
approved  and  filed  the  following  papers  duly  executed,  viz:  The  school  record  of  such 
child  properly  filled  out  and  signea  as  provided  in  this  article;  also,  evidence  of  age 
ehowing  that  the  child  is  fourteen  years  old  or  upwards,  which  shall  consist  of  the 
evidence  thereof  provided  in  one  of  the  foUowing  suhdiviaions  of  this  section  and 
which  shall  be  required  in  the  order  herein  designated  as  follows: 

(a)  Birth  ccartificate:  A  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  birth  certificate  filed  accord- 
ing to  law  with  a  re^stm  of  vital  statistics  or  other  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of 
recording  births,  which  certificate  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child. 

(b)^  C^tificate  of  graduation:  A  certificate  of  graduation  duly  issued  to  such  child 
diowing  that  such  child  is  a  graduate  of  a  public  school  of  the  State  of  New  York  or 
elsewhere,  having  a  course  of  not  less  than  eight  years,  or  of  a  school  in  the  State  of 
New  York  other  than  a  public  school^  haying  a  substantially  equivalent  course  of 
study  of  not  leas  than  eight  years'  duration,  in  which  a  record  of  the  attendance  of  such 
child  has  been  kept  as  required  by  article  *  *  *  [23]  of  the  education  law:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  record  of  such  school  shows  such  child  to  be  at  least  fourteen  years 
of  age. 

{cj  Paasport  or  baptismal  certificate:  A  passport  or  a  duly  attested  transcript  of  a 
certificate  of  baptism  showing  the  date  of  birth  and  place  of  baptism  of  such  child. 

(d)  Other  documentary  evidence:  In  case  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
officer  to  whom  apphcation  is  made,  as  herein  provided,  for  an  employment  certificate, 
that  a  child  for  whom  such  certificate  is  requested,  and  who  has  presented  the  school 
record,  is  in  fiact  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  that  satisfactory  documentary  evidence 
of  a^  can  be  produced,  which  does  not  fall  within  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding subdivisions  of  this  section,  and  that  none  of  the  papers  mentioned  in  said 
subdivisions  can  be  produced,  then  and  not  otherwise  he  shall  present  to  the  board  of 
health  of  which  he  is  an  officer  or  agent,  for  its  action  thereon,  a  statement  signed  by 
him  ehowing  such  fsicts^  together  with  such  affidavits  or  papers  as  may  have  been  pro- 
duced before  him  constituting  such  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child,  and  the  board  of 
health,  at  a  regular  meeting  thereof,  may  then,  by  resolution,  provide  that  such  evi- 
dence of  age  smJl  be  fully  entered  on  the  minutes  of  such  board,  and  shall  be  received 
&s  mifficient  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

(e)  Physicians'  certificates:  In  cities  of  the  first  class  only,  in  case  application  for 
the  issuance  of  an  employment  certificate  shall  be  made  to  such  officer  by  a  child's 
parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  who  alleges  his  inability  to  produce  anv  of  the  evidence 
of  age  specified  in  the  preceding  subdivisions  of  this  section,  and  if  the  child  is  appar- 
ently at  least  fourteen  years  of  age,  such  officer  may  receive  and  file  an  application 
signed  by  the  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  of  such  child  for  phjsicians'  certificates, 
^uch  application  shall  contain  the  alleged  age,  place  and  date  of  birth,  and  present  resi- 
♦lence  of  such  child,  together  with  such  further  facts  as  may  be  of  assistance  in  deter- 
mining the  age  of  such  child.  Such  application  shall  be  filed  for  not  less  than  ninety 
davs  after  date  of  such  application  for  such  physicians'  certificates,  for  an  examination 
to  be  made  of  the  statements  contained  therein,  and  in  case  no  facts  appear  within  such 
P^od  or  by  such  examination  tending  to  discredit  or  contradict  any  material  state- 
nient  of  such,  application,  then  and  not  otherwise  the  officer  may  direct  such  child  to 
appear  thereafter  for  physical  examination  before  two  phvsicians  officially  designated 
^y  the  board  of  healtn,  and  in  case  such  physicians  shall  certify  in  writing  that  they 
^ve  separately  examined  such  child  and  that  in  their  opinion  such  child  is  at  least 
fourteen  years  of  age  such  officer  shall  accept  such  certificates  as  sufficient  proof  of  the 
*jje  of  such  child  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  In  case  the  opinions  of  such  physi- 
cians do  not  concur,  the  child  shall  be  examined  by  a  third  physician  and  the  concur- 
rinjT  opinions  shall  be  conclusive  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  as  to  the  age  of  the 
child. 

Such  officer  shall  require  the  evidence  of  ape  specified  in  subdivision  (a)  in  prefer- 
(^nce  to  that  specified  in  any  subsequent  subdivision  and  shall  not  accept  the  evidence 
^f  a^e  permitted  by  any  subsequent  subdivision  unless  he  shall  receive  and  file  in 
^didon  thereto  an  affidavit  of  the  parent  showing  that  no  evidence  of  age  specified 
^  Any  preceding  subdivision  or  subdivisions  of  this  section  can  be  produced.  Such 
^davit  shall  contain  the  age,  place  and  date  of  birth,  and  present  residence  of  such 
child,  which  affidavit  must  be  taken  before  the  officer  issuing  the  employment  cer- 
tificate, who  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  administer  such  oath  ana  who  shall 
not  demand  or  receive  a  fee  therefor.  Such  employment  certificate  shall  not  be  issued 
^til  such  child  further  has  personally  appeared  before  and  been  examined  by  the 
^^cer  issuing  the  certificate,  and  until  such  officer  shall,  after  making  such  examina- 
tion, sign  and  fiile  in  his  office  a  statement  that  the  child  can  read  and  legibly  write 
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simple  seatences  in  the  £itt;liflh  languase  and  that  in  his  (^>inum  the  child  is  foorteefi 
yenrs  of  age  or  upwards  and  has  reached  the  nonnal  developnoent  ol  a  child  of  ite  a 
and  is  in  sound  health  and  is  ph^cally  ahle  to  perform  the  woik  which  it  intende  to 
Every  such  employment  certificate  shall  be  signed,  in  the  preeence  of  the  offi 
ioBuing  the  same,  by  the  child  in  whose  name  it  is  issued.  In  every  case,  before 
employment  certificate  is  issued,  such  phvacal  fitnea  shall  be  determined  by  a 
medical  officer  of  the  department  or  board  of  health,  who  shall  make  a  thoroi^li 
physical  examination  ol  tne  child  and  record  the  result  th^ecrf  on  a  blank  to  be  fur- 
nished lor  the  pur|x>se  by  the  State  [industrial  commissioii]  and  shall  s^  forth  thereoR 
such  facta  concerning  the  physical  condition  and  history  ci  the  child  as  the  [incfini 
trial  commission]  may  reqiure.  [C  L 1909  v  3  Labor  G  31  art  6  s71  as  amended  by  1912 
C333] 


Omrt  d^vMon.— EmployraeBt  of  &  child  b«twMii  14  and  15  to  violfttfan  of  Iht  two  prBcwllBg 
is  negliseBce.    The  cdmd  can  not  be  guilty  of  eontribator  v  nugHgmra  or  aasomatte  risks  of  employ  naMBt. — 
Draf^tto  V.  Plnnkett,  09  N.  Y.  361, 113  App.  Dlv.  648  (1906). 

Opinhn.—Tbe  requirement  of  an  examination  as  to  nhv3lcal  fitness  is  of  State-wide  application  and  Is 
not  limited  to  cities  of  the  first  dass.    Attorney  General  ( liH2). 

Contents  of  certificate. — Such  certificate  shall  state  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of 
the  cliild,  and  describe  the  color  of  the  hair  and  eyes,  the  height  and  weight  and  Knjr 
distinguishing  facial  marks  of  such  child,  and  that  the  papers  required  by  the  preced- 
ing section  have  been  duly  examined,  approved  and  nl^  and  that  the  child  named 
in  such  certificate  has  appeared  before  tne  officer  signing  the  certificate  and  been, 
examined.    [G  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  6  s  72] 

Contents  of  school  record;  educatiojial  retirements, — ^The  school  record  reauired  by 
this  article  shall  be  signed  bv  the  principal  or  chief  executive  oflicer  of  tne  echoed 
which  such  child  has  attendea  and  shall  be  furnished,  on  demand^  to  a  child  entitled 
thereto  or  to  the  board,  department  or  commissioner  of  health.  It  shall  contain  & 
statement  certifying  that  the  child  has  regularly  attended  the  public  schools  or  schoc^ 
equivalent  thereto,  or  parochial  schools,  for  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  dava 
during  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  his  fourteenth  birthday,  or  during  the 
twelve  months  next  preceding  hla  application  for  audi  school  recora  and  is  able  to 
read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  languM^,  and  has  received  duxiiig 
such  period  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  Knglish  ^prammar  and  ^eoeraphy 
and  is  fanuliar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  up  to  and  inciuain^ 
fractions  and  has  ccxnpleted  the  work  prescribed  for  the  first  six  veais  of  the  public 
elementary  school  or  school  equivalent  thereto  or  parochial  school  from  which  sudh 
school  record  is  issued.  Such  school  record  riuJl  also  give  the  date  of  birth  and  resi- 
dence of  ^e  child  as  shown  on  the  records  of  the  school  and  the  name  of  its  paroit 
or  guardian  or  custodian.  [G  L  1909  v  3  Labor  G  31  art  6  s  73  as  amended  by  1913 
C1441 

Enforcement:  duties  and  powers  of  industrial  commission;  list  of  certificates  to  be  seni 
to  industrial  commission;  olank  certificates^  etc. — ^The  board  or  department  of  health  or 
health  commissioner  of  a  city,  village  or  town,  shall  transmit,  between  the  &st  and 
tenth  day  of  each  month,  to  the  [industrial  commission],  a  list  of  the  names  of  aU  chil- 
dren to  whom  certificates  have  been  issued  during  the  preceding  mcmth  together  with 
a  duplicate  of  the  record  of  every  examination  as  to  the  phyaicai  fitness,  including 
examinations  resulting  in  rejection.  In  cidee  of  the  fiost  and  second  class  all  employ- 
ment certificates  and  school  records  required  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  in  such  form  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  [industrial  commission].  In  town^ 
villages  or  cities  other  than  cities  of  the  first  or  second  dass,  the  [industrial  commission] 
shall  prepare  and  furnish  blank  forms  iot  such  employment  certificates  and  schou 
records.  No  school  record  or  employment  certificate  required  by  this  article,  other 
than  those  approved  or  furnished  by  the  industrial  commission]  as  above  {Hovided[ 
shall  be  used.  The  [industrial  commisedonl  shall  inquire  into  the  administration  mid 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  article  by  all  public  officers  charged  with  the 
duty  of  issuing  employment  certificates,  and  for  that  purpose  the  (industrial  conunia- 
sion]  shall  have  access  to  all  papers  and  records  reqidrea  to  be  kept  oy  all  such  officem 
[G  L  1909  V  3  Labor  G  31  art  6  s  75  aaamended  b v  1913  C 144] 

Lists  required  under  16;  certificates  to  be  retvmea  to  child  or  parent;  evidence  of  age  mag 
be  required  for  child  apvarerUly  under  16;  false  statement  a  mxsdemeanar;  evidence  ofiXU' 
gal  employment. — Eacn  person  owning  or  operating  a  factory  and  employing  chudren 
therein  shall  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept  In  the  office  of  such  factory,  a  r^pster,  in  which 
shall  be  recorded  the  name,  birthplace,  age  and  place  <^  reflidence  oi  all  children  so 
employed  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Such  register  and  the  certificate  filed  in 
sucu  office  shall  be  produced  for  innpection  upon  the  oemand  of  ttie  [industrial  commia- 
sion].    On  termination  of  the  employmoit  of  a  chUd  so  registered,  and  whose  c^tifi- 
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cftte  ifl  so  filed,  inch  certiflcate  ahall  be  fortHwith  surrendered  by  the  employer  to  the 
child  or  its  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian.  The  (industrial  commission]  may  make 
dtinand  on  any  employer  in  wboee  factory  a  chila  apparently  under  the  age  of  six- 
ti»m  yowB  is  employed  or  permitted  or  suffered  to  work,  and  whose  employment 
cpftincate  ia  not  uuui  filed  as  reqoiied  by  this  article,  that  such  employer  shall  either 
funuA  (it)  within  ten  days,  evidence  satisfactory  to  [it]  that  such  child  is  in  fact 
over  sixteen  yearn  of  age,  or  shall  cease  to  employ  or  permit  or  suffer  such  child  to 
work  in  oach  foctory.  The  [industrial  commission]  mav  require  from  such  employer 
the  same  evidence  A  age  of  such  child  as  is  required  on  the  issuance  of  an  employment 
c<*rtificate;  and  the  employer  furnishing  such  evidence  shall  not  be  required  to  fur- 
nish any  further  evidence  of  the  age  of  tne  child.  A  notice  embodving  such  demand 
may  be  aerved  on  such  employer  personally  or  may  be  sent  by  mail  addressed  to  him 
at  flud  factory,  and  if  served  by  post  Aall  be  deemed  to  have  been  served  at  the  time 
when  the  letter  containing  the  same  would  be  delivered  in  ^e  ordinary  course  of  the 
post .  When  the  employer  is  a  corporation  such  notice  may  be  served  either  persomdly 
upctt  an  officer  of  such  corpKiration,  or  by  sending  it  by  post  addressed  to  the  office  or 
U\c  principal  place  of  business  of  such  corporation.  The  papers  constituting  such 
evidence  ot  age  furnished  by  the  employer  in  response  to  such  demand  shall  be  filed 
with  the  (indufltiial  commission]  and  a  material  false  statement  made  in  any  such 
paper  or  affidavit  by  any  person,  shall  be  a  misdemeanor.*  In  case  such  employer 
Aiall  fail  to  produce  and  deliver  to  the  ^industrial  commission]  within  ten  days  after 
such  demand  such  evidence  of  age  herein  required  by  fit],  and  shall  thereafter  con- 
tinne  to  enai>lajr  auch  diild  or  permit  or  saner  such  child  to  work  in  such  factory, 
proof  oi  the  givi^g[  ol  aoch  notice  and  of  such  failare  to  produce  and  file  such  evidence 
Ahall  be  nima  &cie  evidence  in  any  prosecution  brought  for  a  violation  of  this  article 
that  sucn  child  is  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  is  unlawfully  employed.  [C  L  1909 
v3lAborG31art687e] 

(^fTt\fic€tU9  offhyrical/Uneu  may  he  required  from  14  to  16;  revocation  of  employment 
ttrtificatet, — 1.  All  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  aee  employed  in 
^tories  shall  submit  to  a  physical  examination  whenever  requirea  by  a  medical 
inspector  ol  the  State  department  of  labor.  The  result  of  all  such  physical  exami- 
aatKjDsshaU  be  recorded  on  blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose  by  thelindustrial  com- 
miw)o]|p  and  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  such  office  or  offices  ol  the  department  as  the 
Undustoal  commissiont  may  designate. 

2.  If  any  such  child  shall  fail  to  submit  to  such  physical  examination,  the  [industrial 
coQuniflionl  may  issue  an  order  canceling  such  child's  employment  certificate. 
Such  Older  shall  be  served  upon  the  employer  of  such  child  who  sbaO  forthwith  deliver 
to  an  authorized  representative  of  the  department  of  labor  the  child's  employment 
certificate.  A  cotified  copy  of  the  order  of  cancellation  shall  be  served  on  the  board 
U  health  or  other  local  authority  that  issued  the  said  certificate.  No  such  child  whose 
employment  c^tificate  has  been  canceled,  as  aforesaid,  shall,  while  said  cancellation 
remains  unrevoked,  be  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  any  factory  of  the  State  before 
it  attains  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  If  thereafter  such  child  shall  submit  to  the  physical 
wami  nation  reauired,  the  [industrial  commission]  may  issue  an  order  revoking  the 
eanoellaticm  of  tne  employment  certificate  and  may  return  the  employment  certihcate 
to  such  child .  Copies  of  the  order  of  revocation  shall  be  served  upon  the  former  em- 
ployer of  the  child  and  the  kxral  board  of  health  as  aforesaid. 

3.  If  as  a  result  of  the  physical  examination  made  by  a  medical  inspector  it  appeara 
^hshi  the  child  is  physically  unfit  to  be  employed  in  a  factory,  such  medical  inffl)ector 
shall  forthwith  submit  a  report  to  that  effect  to  the  [industrial  commisBion}  which  shall 
be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  Uie  [industrial  commission],  setting  forth  in  detail  his 
naaooB  therefor,  and  the  [industrial  commisaionl  may  issue  an  order  canceling  the 
emuloyment  certificate  ol  such  child.  Such  order  of  cancellation  shall  be  s^ved, 
ud  the  child's  employment  certificate  delivered  np^  as  provided  in  subdivision  two 
hereof,  and  no  such  child  while  the  said  order  of  cancellation  remains  unrevoked  shall 
^  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  any  factory  of  the  State  before  it  attains  the  age 
of  Qxteen  years.  If  upon  a  subsequent  physical  examination  of  the  child  by  a  medical 
^■^pedor  of  the  department  of  labor  it  appears  that  the  phyaical  infirmities  have 
heen  removed,  aoch  medical  inspector  shall  certify  to  that  enect  to  the  [industrial 
^^c^ouniaaion],  and  the  pndustiial  conunission]  may  thereupon  make  an  order  revoking 
the  cancellation  of  the  emi^oyment  certificate  and  may  return  the  certificate  to  such 
^hild.  The  order  of  revocation  shall  be  served  in  the  manner  provided  in  subdivi- 
ttoQ  two  hereof.    [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  6  s  76-a  as  added  by  1913  C  200] 
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EDUCATIONAL*  REQUIREMENTS. 

COUFULSORY   SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Enforcement:  lists  of  alien  children  to  be  procured  by  industrial  eommissum. — 

******  « 

2.  The  [industrial  commission]  shall  procure  with  the  consent  of  the  Federal  authori- 
ties complete  lists  giving  the  names,  ages,  and  destination  within  the  State  of  all  alien 
children  of  school  age,  and  such  otner  facts  as  will  tend  to  identify  them,  and  shall 
forthwith  deliver  copies  of  such  lists  to  the  commissioner  of  education  or  the  several 
boards  of  education  and  school  boards  in  the  respective  localities  within  the  8ta.te  to 
which  said  children  shall  be  destined,  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
the  education  law  relative  to  the  compulsory  attendance  at  school  of  children  of 
school  age.  [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  11  (as  renumbered  by  1913  C  145)  s  153  as 
added  by  1910  C  514  and  amended  by  1912  C  543] 

MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  THEATERS,  STREET  TRADES,  MES- 

SENGERS,  ETC. 

APPLICATION   OP  ACT. 

Certain  cities. — ^The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  apply  to  all  villages  and  cities 
which  at  the  last  preceding  State  enumeration  had  a  population  of  three  thousand  or 
more.    [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  12  (as  renumbered  by  1913  C  145)  s  IGO] 

MINIMUM   AGE   AND   EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES   AND  RECORDS. 

Employment  under  14  prohibited;  certificates  required  from  14  to  16. — ^Xo  child  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in^  or  in  connection 
with  any  mercantile  or  other  business  or  establishment  specified  in  the  preceding 
section  [mercantile  establishment,  business  office,  telegrapn  office,  restaurant,  hotel, 
apartment  house,  theater  or  other  place  of  amusement,  bowling  alley^  barber  shop, 
ehoe-poliahing  establishment,  or  in  the  distribution  or  transmission  of  merchandise, 
articles  or  messages,  or  in  the  distribution  or  sale  of  articles].  No  child  und<^  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  shall  be  so  employed  or  permitted  to  work  unless  an  employment 
certificate,  issued  as  provided  in  tms  article,  shall  have  been  theretofore  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  employer  at  the  place  of  employment  of  such  child.  [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor 
C  31  art  12  (as  renumbered  by  1913  C  145)  s  162  as  amended  by  1911  0  866] 

Commissioner  of  health  to  issue  certificates;  age.  school^  and  health  records  reauired; 
method  of  issuing. — [This  section  is  practically  identical  with  section  71,  article  6  of 
this  chapter.]  [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  12  (as  renumbered  by  1913  C  145)  s  163 
as  amended  by  1913  C  1441 

Contents  of  certificates. — [Thia  section  is  practically  identical  with  section  72,  article 
6  of  this  chapter .1    [C  L 1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  12  (as  renumbered  by  1913  C  145)  s  164] 

Contents  of  school  records;  educational  requirements.— [Thia  section  is  practically 
identical  with  section  73,  article  6  of  this  chapter.]  [0  L  1909  v  3  Labor  0  31  art  12 
(as  renumbered  by  1913  C  145)  s  165  as  amended  by  1913  C  144J 

Enforcement:  duties  and  powers  of  industrial  commission;  lists  of  certificates  to  be 


sent  to  industrial  commission;  blank  certificates^  etc. — [This  section  is  practically  iden- 
tical with  section  75,  article  6  of  this  chajpter.]  [0  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  12  ^as 
renumbered  by  1913  0  145)  s  166  as  added  by  1913  C  144J 


Lists  required  under  16;  certificates  to  be  returned  to  child  or  parent;  evidence  of  c^. 
Tnaxj  be  required  for  child  apparently  under  16;  false  statement  a  misdemeanor;  evidence 
of  Uleaal  employment. — [Tms  section  is  practically  identical  with  sectipn  76,  article 
6  of  tnis  chapter,  except  that  in  section  76  the  provisions  are  enforced  by  the  [in- 
dustrial commission]  and  in  this  section  by  the  [industrial  comndssion]  in  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  classes  and  by  the  health  officers  in  other  cities,  villages,  etc.}  [C  L 
1909  V  3  Labor  0  31  art  12  (as  renumbered  by  1913  G  145)  s  167  as  amended  by  1913 
C145] 

ALL  REGULATED  OCCUPATIONS. 

ENFORCEMENT. 

Duties  and  powers  of  industrial  commission^  health  commissioners,  etc, — ^Except  in 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  the  board  or  department  of  health  or  health  com- 
missioners of  a  town,  village  or  city  affected  by  this  article  shall  enforce  the  same 
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and  prosecnte  all  vidations  thereof.  Proceedings  to  prosecute  such  violations  must 
be  begun  within  edxty  dajrs  after  the  alleged  offense  was  committed.  All  officers  and 
membeni  of  such  boards  or  department[s],  all  health  commissioners,  inspectors  and 
other  ^efsons  appointed  or  designated  by  such  boards,  departments  or  commissioners 
may  vuit  and  inspect,  at  reasonable  hours  and  when  practicable  and  necessary,  all 
mocantOe  or  oth^  establishments  herein  specified  within  the  town,  village  or  citv 
for  which  they  are  appointed.  No  person  shall  interfere  with  or  prevent  any  sucn 
officer  from  making  such  visitations  and  inspections,  nor  shall  he  be  obstructed  or 
injured  by  force  or  otherwise  while  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  All  persons 
connected  with  any  such  mercantile  or  other  establishment  herein  specific  shall 
proD^ly  answer  all  questions  asked  b^  stlch  officer  or  inspector  in  reference  to  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  article.  In  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  the  [indiis- 
trial  conuniflsion]  shall  enforce  the  provisiona  of  this  article,  and  for  that  purpose  [said 
commission]  and  [itsl  sub(»rdinate6  diall  possess  all  powers  herein  conferred  upon  town, 
\'iUage.  or  city  boards  and  departments  of  health  and  their  commiissioners,  inspectors, 
and  other  oflSoers,  except  that  the  board  or  department  of  health  of  said  cities  of  the 
fii^  and  second  class  snail  continue  to  issue  employment  certificates  as  provided  in 
section  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  this  chapter.  [G  L  1909  v  3  Labor  G  31  art  12 
(as  renumbered  by  1913  0  145)  s  172  as  amended  by  1913  G  145] 

Copy  of  law  to  he  parted  unaer  eertain  eoTiditions. — ^A  copy  or  abstract  of  applicable 
provisions  of  this  chapter  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  [industrial  commission] 
to  be  prex)ared  and  nimished  by  the  [industrial  commission]  snail  be  kept  posted  by 
the  employer  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  each  floOT  of  every  mercantile  or  other  estab- 
hfihment  specified  in  arade  twelve  of  this  chapter  situated  in  cities  of  the  first  or  second 
daaj,  wherein  three  or  more  persons  are  employed  who  are  affected  by  such  pro- 
visiona. rc  L  1909  V  3  Labor  G  31  art  12  (as  renumbered  by  1913  G  145)  s  173  as 
amended  by  1913  O  145] 

EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

C0MFT7LSORY   SCHOOIi  AND  EVENING   AND  CONTINUATION   SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Instruction  re^quired. — ^The  instruction  required  under  this  article  shall  be: 

1 .  At  a  public  school  in  which  at  least  the  six  common  school  branches  of  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  language  and  geography  are  taught  in  Enfflish. 

2.  Elsewhere  Iban  a  public  school  upon  instruction  in  the  same  subjects  taught  in 
English  by  a  coip-^tent  teacher.    [C  L 1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art  23  s  620] 

Children  frOf  /  to  14  in  certain  cities  f  from  8  to  14  in  certain  other  cities  j  and  from  14 
to  1$  if  not  regularly  and  lawfully  employed. — 1.  Every  child  within  the  compulsory 
Echool  ages,  in  proper  physical  and  mental  condition  to  attend  school,  residing  in  a 
city  or  school  distnct  having  a  population  of  five  thousand  or  more  and  employing  a 
superintendent  of  schools,  shall  r^ularly  attend  upon  instruction  as  follows: 
.(a)  Each  child  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  attend  the  entire 
tune  during  which  the  school  attended  is  in  session,  whicn  period  shall  be  not  less 
uian  one  hundred  and  sixty  days  of  actual  school. 

(b)  Each  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  ^^ears  6f  age  not  regularly  and  law- 
nilly  engaged  in  any  useful  employment  or  service,  and  to  whom  an  employment 
^rtificate  has  not  been  duly  issuea  under  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law,  snail  so 
attend  the  entire  time  during  which  the  school  attended  ia  in  session. 

2.  Every  such  child,  resimng  elsewhere  than  in  a  city  or  school  district  having  a 
population  of  five  thousand  or  more  and  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools,  shall 
attend  upon  instruction  during  the  entire  time  that  the  school  in  the  district  shall  be 
luseflsion  as  follows: 
^a)  Each  child  between  ei^t  and  fourteen  years  of  age. 

(b)  Each  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  not  regularly  and  law- 
fully engaged  in  any  useful  employment  or  service.  *  *  *  [C  L  1910  v  8  Educa- 
tion C 16  art  23  s  621  as  amended  by  1911 C  710  and  by  1913  0  511] 

fioys/rom  14  to  16  to  attend  eventng  or  eontinuation  schools  and  girls  from  14  to  16  to 
^'l^fnd  continuation  schools  under  eertain  conditions. — 1.  Every  boy  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  a  city  of  the  first  class  or  a  city  of  the  second  class  in  pos- 
^on  of  an  employment  certLacate  duly  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  labor 
^^1  who  has  not  completed  such  course  of  study  as  is  required  for  craduation  from 
lue  elementary  public  schools  of  such  city,  and  who  does  not  hold  eitner  a  certificate 
^  gn^uation  from  the  public  elementary  school  or  the  preacademic  certificate  issued 
Y  ^e  regents  or  the  certificate  of  the  completion  of  an  elementary  course  issued  by 
we  education  department,  shall  attend  the  public  evening  schools  of  such  city,  or 
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other  evening  Bchoola  offering  an  eqinvalent  coune  of  instruction,  for  not  less  than 
fliz  houTB  each  week,  for  a  period  of  not  lem  than  sixteen  weeks. 

2.  When  the  board  of  edacation  in  a  city  or  district  shall  have  estabUshed  psit- 
time  and  continuation  schools  or  couises  of  instruction  for  the  education  of  youi^ 
persons  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  yean  of  age  who  are  regularly  emploved  in  each 
city  or  disUrict,  said  board  of  education  may  require  the  attendance  in  such  adiools  or 
on  such  courses  of  instruction  of  any  younfr  person  in  such  a  city  or  district  vrho  is  in 
possession  of  an  emplo3rment  certificate  duly  issued  under  the  provisions  of  tbc  labor 
law,  who  has  not  completed  such  courses  of  study  as  are  required  tor  graduation  from  the 
elementary  public  schools  of  such  city  or  district,  or  equivalent  courses  of  stody  in 
parochial  or  other  elementary  schools,  who' does  not  hold  either  a  certificate  of  gradua- 
tion from  the  public  elementarv  school  or  a  preacademic  certificate  of  the  oompletioa 
of  the  elementary  course  iasuea  by  the  education  department,  and  who  is  not  other- 
wise receiving  instruction  approved  by  the  board  of  education  as  equivalent  to  that 
provided  for  in  the  schools  and  courses  of  instruction  established  under  the  provisaons 
of  this  act.  The  required  attendance  provided  for  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  for  a 
total  of  not  less  than  thirty-six  weeks  per  year,  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  four  and  not 
more  than  eight  hours  per  week,  and  snail  be  between  the  hours  of  eig^t  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  any  working  day  or  days. 

3.  The  children  attending  such  part-time  or  continuation  schools  as  required  in 
para^ph  two  of  this  section  shall  be  exempt  from  the  attendance  on  evening  achools 
required  in  paragraph  one  of  this  section.  [C  L 1910  v  8  Education  C  IG  art  23  s  622  as 
amended  by  1913  07481 

Regulathna  for  attenaance  at  other  than  jntblic  sdtooU. — If  any  such  child  c^all  so 
attend  upon  instruction  elsewhere  than  at  a  public  school,  sucn  instruction  i&all  be 
at  least  substantially  equivalent  to  the  instruction  oven  to  children  of  like  age  at  the 
public  school  of  the  city  or  district  in  which  such  child  resides;  and  such  attendance 
shall  be  for  at  least  as  many  hours  each  day  thereof  as  are  required  of  children  of  like 
age  at  public  schools;  and  no  greater  total  amount  of  holidays  and  vacations  shall  be 
deducted  from  such  attendance  during  the  period  such  attendance  is  required  than  is 
allowed  in  such  public  schools  to  children  of  like  age.  Occasional  absences  from  such 
attendance,  not  amotmting  to  irregular  attendance  in  the  fair  meaning  of  the  term, 
shall  be  allowed  upon  auch  excuses  only  as  would  be  allowed  in  like  cases  by  the  gen- 
eral rules  and  practice  of  such  public  school.  [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art  23 
s  623] 

Children  from  7  to  14  in  certain  diatricts  andfrovn  14  to  16  unless  regularly  and  lau/ully 
employed;  from  S  to  16  in  other  districts^  unless  regularhf  and  lawfully  employed,  etc. — 
Every  peraon  in  parental  relation  to  a  diild  withm  the  compulsory  school  ages  and  in 
proper  physical  and  mental  condition  to  attend  school,  oiall  cause  such  child  to 
attend  upon  instruction,  as  follows: 

1.  In  cities  and  school  districts  having  a  population  of  five  thousand  or  above. 
every  child  between  seven  and  sixteen  years  ofage  as  required  by  section  six  hundred 
and  twenty-one  of  this  act  unless  an  employment  certificate  shall  have  been  duly  issued 
to  such  child  under  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law  and  he  is  regularly  employed 
thereunder. 

2.  Elsewhere  than  in  a  city  or  school  district  having  a  population  of  five  thousand 
or  above,  every  child  between  eight  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  unless  such  child  shall 
have  received  an  employment  certificate  duly  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  labor 
law  and  is  regularly  employed  thereunder  in  a  bctory  or  mercantile  establishment, 
business  or  telegraph  office,  restaurant,  hotel,  apartment  house  or  in  the  distribution 
or  transmission  of  merchandise  or  messages,  or  unless  such  child  shall  have  received 
the  school  record  certificate  issued  under  section  six  hundred  and  thirty  of  this  act 
and  is  regularly  employed  elsewhere  than  in  the  factory  or  mercantile  establidliment, 
business  or  telegrapn  office,  restaurant,  hotel,  apartment  house  or  in  the  distribution 
or  transmission  of  merchanoise  or  measages.    [C  L 1910  v  8  Education  €  16  art  23  s  624] 

Penalty  for  preceding  section, — A  violation  of  section  six  hundred  and  twenty>four 
shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  for  the  fint  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five 
dollars,  or  five  days'  imprisonment  and  for  each  subsec}uent  offense  by  a  fii^  not 
exceeding  fif  tv  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceediAg  thirty  days,  or  by  both 
Buch  fine  and  imprisonment.    *    ^    *    [C  L 1910  v  8  Education  C 16  art  23  8  625] 

ALL  OCCUPATIONS^EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

Umm UM  AGB  AND   EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 

Smphyment  under  14  prohUnted  during  school  hours:  employment  and  acftool  record 
eerti/icates  reqitired  from  14  to  16  for  emplopment  in  certain  occrtpations  elsewhere  ffianin 
cities  of  the  Just  ana  second  class;  e^nploymcnt  certificates  required  from  14  to  16  in  cities  of 
the  first  and  second  class, — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation: 
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1.  To  entploye  [employ]  any  child  under  fourteen  yeais  of  age,  in  any  business  or 
•ervica  whatever,  for  anv  pari  of  the  term  during  which  the  public  schook  of  the 
didlnci  or  city  in  which  tae  child  reaides  are  in  seeoion. 

2.  To  employ,  elsewhere  than  in  a  city  of  the  first  claas  or  a  city  of  the  second  class, 
in  a  factory  or  men^antile  establiahment^  business  or  telegrai^  office,  restaurant, 
hi»t«4p  apartanent  house  or  in  the  distributum  or  tranfimis8i<Hi  oi  merchandise  or  ines- 
•a2«i»,  any  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  does  not  at  the  time  of 
.-K  h  employment  present  an  employment  certiJQcate  duiv  issued  under  the  provLiiona 
fn  ihe  nbor  law,  or  to  employ  any  such  child  in  any  other  capacity  who  d^es  not  at 
the  time  o€  euch  employment  present  a  school  record  certificate  as  provided  in  section 
tix  hundred  and  thirty  of  this  chapter. 

3.  To  employ  any  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  in  a  city  of  the 
fir<t  claaa  or  a  city  of  the  second  class  who  does  not,  at  the  time  of  such  employment, 
i>n>*«nt  an  employment  certificate,  duiv  iflsued  under  the  provisions  of  the  lal>or  law. 
K  L  1910  V  8  Education  C  16  art  23  s  626] 

V'lTR  ~fTlM  pnrrhkmn  for  wnplojiiMnt  oBitttleatcB  as  provided  for  In  tbln  »rtfcle  are  spparently  supv- 
Mkd  by  mttkOm  tf  aod  12,cli4^tar  31,  vokinMd,  LatxMr,  ConsoUdatod  Laws  11X)9.] 


Cr^ficaiet  to  he  dygplmjed/rom  14  to  16. — The  employer  of  any  child  between  four- 
tPt»n  and  idzteen  years  of  age  in  a  city  or  district  shall  keep  and  shall  diFplay  in  the 
pK^^  where  ench  child  is  employed,  the  employment  certificate  and  also  his  evening, 
part-time  or  continuation  school  certificate  issued  by  the  school  authorities  of  said  city 
or  di>trict  or  by  an  authorized  representative  of  such  school  authorities,  certifying 
that  the  said  child  is  regularly  in  attendance  at  an  evening,  part-time  or  continuation 
M-hnol  of  said  city  as  provided  in  section  six  hundred  and  tnirty-one  of  this  chapter. 
[<  *  L 1910  y  8  Education  C  16  art  23  a  627  as  amended  by  1913  G  748] 

PfnnUy  fnr  iUigal  employment. — Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  or  any  officer, 
manager,  ettperintendent  or  employee  acting  therefor,  who  shall  employ  any  child 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  sections  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  and  six  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  hereof  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mlBdcmeanor,  and  the  punii^hmenft 
therefor  shall  be  for  the  first  offenfle  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  nor  more  than 
\  \\\  dollars;  for  a  second  and  each  subsequent  offenpe,  a  fine  of  not  Ic:^  than  fifty 
Htiikrs  nor  more  than  two  hundred  doUars.  [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art  23  s 
e.-^  as  amended  by  1913  C  748] 

C*mrt  4ccWMi.— Tb«  sacUoa  of  which  this  Is  an  am«ndm«nt  was  held  constitutioaal.— City  of  New  Yock 
t.(  hahea  Jat«  MiUs,  43  Misc.  266, 88  N.  Y.  S.  1085  (1904). 

COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

EnJorremtTU:  duties  of  teachers;  misdemeanor. — An  accurate  record  of  the  attendance 
nf  all  children  between  seven  and  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  kept  by  the  teacher  of 
^very  school,  showing  each  day  by  the  year,  month,  day  of  the  month  and  day  of  the 
wek.  such  attendance,  and  the  number  of  honiB  in  each  day  thereof;  and  each 
tt^cher  upon  whose  instruction  any  such  child  shaO  attend  elsewhere  than  at  school, 
'hall  keep  a  like  record  of  such  attendance.  8nch  record  shall,  at  all  times,  be  open 
to  the  attendance  officen  or  other  person  duly  authorized  by  the  school  authorities  of 
the  city  or  dwtrict,  who  may  inspect  or  copy  the  same;  ana  every  such  teacher  shall 
fully  an«fwer  all  inquiries  lawfully  made  by  such  authorities,  inspectors,  or  other  per- 
M>iu.  and  a  willful  neglect  or  refusal  so  to  amtwer  any  such  inquiry'  shall  be  a  mis- 
demeanur.!    [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art  23  s  629] 

SCHOOL- BECORO  CEBTIFICATKa. 

School  authorities  to  issue  certificates:  contents  of  certificate. — 1.  A  school-record  cer- 
tifiiate  shall  contain  a  statement  certifying  that  a  child  has  regularly  attended  the 
public  schools,  or  schools  equivalent  thereto,  or  parochial  schoob,  for  not  lend  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty  days  during  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  his  fourteenth 
birthday  or  during  the  twelve  months  next  {Receding  his  application  for  such  school 
'^l^,  and  Uiat  he  is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language 
and  lus  received  during  such  period  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  EngliSi 
S^^umar  and  eeoCTaphy  and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic 
".P  to  and  incluaing  fractions,  and  has  completed  the  work  prescribed  for  the  first 
''^yean  of  the  public  elementary  school,  or  school  equivalent  thereto,  or  parochial 
•nmol,  from  whi<^h  such  school  record  is  issued.  Such  record  shall  also  give  the  date 
of  birth  and  residence  of  the  child,  as  shown  on  the  school  records,  and  the  name  of 
^  child's  parents,  guardian  or  custodian. 

.J/*^  p«na!tv  for  misdameonor,  see  p.  131  (CoasoUdated  I^wa  1909,  volume  4,  Penal,  chapter  40,  artldi 
HawAfco  1937).  .         I'         X  ,«-.,-« 
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2.  A  teacher  or  puperintendent  to  whom  application  shall  be  made  for  a  echooU 
record  certificate  required  under  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law  shall  issue  a  school* 
record  certificate  to  any  child  who,  after  due  investigation  and  examination,  may  be 
found  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  as  follows: 

a.  In  a  city  of  the  first  class  by  the  principal  or  chief  executive  of  a  school. 

b.  In  all  other  cities  and  in  school  aistricts  having  a  population  of  five  thousand  or 
more  and  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools,  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  only . 

c.  In  all  omer  school  aistricts  by  the  principal  teacher  of  the  school. 

d.  In  each  city  or  school  district  such  certificate  shall  be  furnished  on  demand 
to  a  child  entitled  thereto  or  to  the  board  or  commissioner  of  health.  [0  L  1910  v  8 
Education  C  16  art  23  s  630  as  amended  by  1913  G 101] 

School  authorities  to  issue  evening  or  continuation  school  certificates;  requirements 
for  and  contents  of  certificates. — The  school  authorities  in  a  city  or  district,  or  officers 
designated  by  them,  are  hereby  required  to  issue  to  each  child  lawfully  in  attendance 
at  an  evening,  partrtime  or  continuation  school,  an  evening,  part-time  or  continuation 
school  certificate  at  least  once  in  each  month  during  the  months  said  evening,  part-time 
or  continuation  school  is  in  session  and  at  the  close  of  the  term  of  said  evening,  part- 
time  or  continuation  school:  Provided,  That  said  child  has  been  in  attendance  upon 
said  evening  school,  for  not  less  than  six  hours  each  week  or  upon  said  part-time  or 
cpntinuation  school  for  not  less  than  four  hours  each  week,  for  such  number  of  weeks 
as  will,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  number  of  weeks  such  evenixijg,  part-time 
or  continuation  school  respectively,  shall  be  in  session  during  the  remainaer  of  the 
current  or  calendar  year,  make  up  a  total  attendance  on  the  part  of  said  child  in  said 
evening  school,  of  not  less  than  six  hours  per  week  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  sixteen 
weeks  or  in  said  part-time  or  continuation  school,  of  not  less  than  four  hours  per  week 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty-six  weeks.    Such  certificate  shall  state  rully  the 
period  of  time  which  the  child  to  whom  it  is  issued  was  in  attendance  upon  such  even- 
ing, part-time  or  continuation  school.    [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art  23  s  631  as 
amended  by  1913  C  748] 

ENFORCEMENT. 

Duties  and  powers  of  attendance  officers  and  superintendent  of  schools j  etc. — 1.  The 
pchool  authorities  of  each  city,  union  free  school  district,  or  common  school  district 
whose  limits  include  in  whole  or  in  part  an  incorporated  village,  shall  appoint  and 
may  remove  at  pleasure  one  or  more  attendance  officers  of  such  city  or  district,  and 
phall  fix  their  compensation  and  may  prescribe  their  duties  not  inconsistent  with  this 
article  and  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  performance  thereof;  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  shall  supervise  the  enforcement  of  this  article  within  such  city  or 
school  district. 

2.  The  town  board  of  each  town  shall  appoint,  subject  to  the  written  approval 
of  the  Bchool  commissioner  of  the  district,  one  or  more  attendance  oflicers,  whose 
jurisdiction  shall  extend  over  all  school  districts  in  said  town,  and  which  are  not  by 
tliis  section  otherwise  provided  for,  and  shall  fix  their  compensation,  which  shall  be 
a  town  charge;  and  such  attendance  oflficers,  appointed  by  said  board,  shall  be  remov- 
able at  the  pleasure  of  the  school  commissioner  in  whose  commissioner  district  such 
town  is  situated.    [C  L 1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art  23  s  632] 

Powers  of  truant  officers. — 

******* 

3.  A  tniant  ofRcer  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  may  enter,  during  business  hours. 
uny  factory,  mercantile  or  other  establishment  within  the  city  or  school  district  in 
which  he  (s  appointed  and  shall  be  entitled  to  examine  employment  certificates  or 
registry  of  children  employed  therein  on  demand.    [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art 

23  a  033] 

PENALTIES. 

Hindering  attendance  officers,  etc.,  a  misdemeanor. — Anv  person  interfering  with  an 
attendance  oflScer  in  the  lawful  discharge  of  his  duties  and  any  person  owning  or  operat- 
ing a  factor^',  mercantile  or  other  establishment  who  shall  refuse  on  demand  to  exhibit 
to  such  attendance  officer  the  registry  of  the  children  employed  or  the  employment 
certificate  of  such  children  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.*  [C  L  1910  v  8  Educa- 
tion 0  16  art  23  s  6341 

School  moneys  may  oe  withheld  from  cities  and  districts  not  enforcing  laiv. — 1.  The  com- 
missioner of  education  shall  supervise  the  enforcement  of  this  law  and  he  m&y  with- 
hold one-half  of  all  public  school  moneys  from  any  city  or  district,  which,  in  his  judg- 

t  Fcr  penalty  for  mlsdemeaDor,  see  page  131  (Consolidated  Laws  1909,  volume  4,  Penal,  chapter  40,  article 
lr4,  section  1937). 
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ment.  willfully  omita  and  refuses  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article,  aft^  due 
notice,  eo  often  and  so  long  as  such  willful  omission  and  refusal  shall,  in  his  judgment, 
continue.    *    *    ♦    [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art  23  s  636] 

SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

Enumeration  of  children  from  4  to  18;  duties  of  permanent  census  hoard  in  cities  of  the 
jira  class  except  New  York, — A  x>^nnanent  census  board  is  hereby  established  in  each 
rity  of  the  first  ciaas,  except  the  city  of  New  York.  In  the  city  of  New  York  provision 
(hall  be  made  by  the  boara  of  education  for  taking  a  school  census  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  enforcdiig  the  compulsory  education  law.  Such  permanent  census  board 
pfaaU  consist  of  the  mayor,  the  supmntendent  of  schools,  the  police  commissioner  or 
officer  performing  duties  similar  to  those  of  a  police  commissioner.  The  mayor  shall  be 
the  chairman  of  such  board.  Such  board  snail  have  power  to  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  iaay  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  article.  SucL 
board  shall  have  jyower  to  appoint  a  secretary  and  such  clerks  and  other  employees 
ap  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  to  fix  the  salaries 
of  the  same.  Such  board  shall  ascertain  through  the  police  force,  the  residences  and 
emnloyments  of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years  residing 
within  such  cities  and  shall  report  thereon  from  time  to  time  to  the  school  authorities 
of  euch  cities.  Under  the  r^^ations  of  such  board,  during  the  month  of  October, 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  it  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  police  commissioners  in  such 
( ities  of  the  first  class  to  cause  a  census  of  the  children  of  their  respective  cities  to  be 
taken.  Thereafter  such  census  shall  be  amended  from  day  to  day  oy  the  police,  pre- 
cinct by  precinct,  as  changes  of  residence  occur  among  the  children  of  such  cities 
within  the  ages  prescribed  m  this  article  and  as  other  persons  come  within  the  ages 
prescribed  herein  and  as  other  persons  within  such  ages  shall  become  residents  of 
euoh  cities,  so  that  said  board  shall  always  have  on  file  a  complete  census  of  the  names 
and  residences  of  the  children  between  such  ages  and  of  the  persons  in  parental  rela- 
tion thereto.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  persons  in  parental  relation  to  any  child  residing 
within  the  limits  of  said  cities  of  the  first  class  to  report  at  the  police  station  house  ot 
the  precinct  within  which  they  severally  reside,  the  following  information: 

1.  Two  weeks  before  any  cmld  becomes  of  the  compulsory  school  age  the  name  of 
such  chUd,  its  residence,  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  in  parental  relation 
thereto,  and  the  name  and  location  of  the  school  to  which  such  child  is  sent  as  a  pupil. 

2.  In  case  a  child  of  compulsory  school  age  is  for  any  cause  removed  from  one 
ficnool  and  sent  to  another  school,  or  sent  to  work  in  accordance  with  the  labor  law, 
all  the  facts  in  relation  thereto. 

3.  In  case  the  residence  of  a  child  is  removed  from  one  police  precinct  to  another 
pohce  precinct,  the  new  residence  and  the  other  facts  required  in  the  two  preceding 
Babdivisions. 

4.  In  case  a  child  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  becomes  a  resident  of  one 
01  eaid  cities  of  Hie  first  class  for  the  first  time  the  residence  and  such  other  facts  a?  the 
census  board  shall  require.  Such  census  shall  include  all  persons  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  eighteen  years,  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  year  of  the  birth  of  each  of 
^ch  perBons,  their  respective  residences  by  street  and  number,  the  names  of  their 
parents  or  guardians,  such  information  relating  to  Dliteracy  and  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  relating  to  child  labor  and  compulsory  education  as  the  school  authorities 
01  the  State  and  of  such  cities  shall  require  and  also  such  further  information  as  such 
authorities  shall  require.  [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art  24  s  650  as  amended  by 
W14C480] 

^uw«rotion  of  children  from  4  to  18  in  Neto  York  City;  duties  of  bureau  of  compulsory 
^tumlion^  school  census,  and  child  welfare. — The  board  of  education  shall  have  power 
westabnah  a  bureau  of  compulsory  education,  school  census  and  child  welfare  and 
stthject  to  the  provisions  of  law  and  of  this  act,  the  said  board  shall  have  power  to 
JJiake  by-laws,  rules,  regulations  and  prescribe  forms  for  the  proper  performance  of 
the  duties  of  all  persons  employed  in  and  under  the  direction  of  said  bureau.  On 
Jhe  nomination  oi  the  board  of  superintendents  the  board  of  education  shall  have 
Ijower  to  appoint  a  director  and  an  assistant  director  of  the  said  bureau  for  a  term  of 
^  years  each,  and  such  attendance  oflScers,  enumerators,  clerks  and  other  employees 
«may  be  necessary,  and  to  fix  their  salaries  within  the  proper  appropriation;  to 
*^RQ  a  chief  attendance  officer,  and  one  or  more  attendance  officers  as  supervisiiu' 

ftS^*^^  officers  for  such  periods  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  by-laws  of  tne  board 
oi  education.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  the  position  of  director  or  of  assistant 
"'^torof  the  said  bureau  who  has  not  one  of  the  following  qualifications:  (a)  Gradua- 
"on  from  a  college  or  university  recognized  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
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York,  toother  with  five  years'  experience  in  teaching  or  supervision  since  gradualioii. 
(6)  A  principal's  license  for  any  of  the  boroughs  of  the  citjr  of  New  York  obtained  as 
the  result  of  an  examination,  together  with  ten  years'  experience  in  teaching  or  super- 
vision.   The  director  and  assistant  director  shall  be  particijMints  in  the  teachers' 
retirement  fund  under  section  ten  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  charter  of  the 
city  of  New  York  and  be  subject  to  its  provisions.    Attendance  officers  employed 
under  the  direction  of  the  said  bureau  snail  perfcxm  duties  in  connecti<m  witli  the 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law,  in  the  taking  of  a  school  cenfius, 
and  in  connection  with  the  employinent  of  children  under  the  labor  law,   and 
such  other  duties,  not  inconsistent  with  this  act,  as  the  director  of  the  bureau  or 
the  board  of  education  may  prescribe.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  persons  in  parental 
relation  to  any  child  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years  residing  in  the  city 
of  New  York  to  give  to  the  educational  authorities  of  the  district  within  which  they 
severally  reside,  all  the  information  prescribed  in  section  six  himdred  and  fifty  ol 
article  twenty-four  of  the  education  law  of  the  State  relating  to  such  child,  and  such 
other  information  as  may  be  required.    Persons  in  pu^ntal  relation  who  withhold 
such  information  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty  prescnbed  in  section  six  hundred  and 
fifty-three  of  article  twenty-four  of  the  education  law  of  the  State.    It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  attendance  officers,  acting  as  census  enumerators,  to  collect  the  information 
prescribed  in  section  six  hundred  and  fifty  of  article  twenty-four  of  the  education 
law  and  such  other  information  as  the  State  commissioner  of  education  or  the  board 
of  education  may  require.    The  director  of  the  bureau  of  compulsory  education, 
school  census  and  child  welfare,  herein  established,  shall,  subject  to  the  by-laws  of 
the  board  of  education  and  in  its  name,  enforce  the  compulsory  education  law,  direct 
attendance  officers  in  their  duty,  commit  and  parole  truant  and  delinquent  children 
and  proceed  against  those  in  parental  relation  m  the  manner  provided  in  section  edx 
hunared  and  thirty-five  of  cnapter  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  ten  as  amended,  any  provision  of  the  said  law  or  of  section  ten  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  of  the  charter  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.   The  assistant  director  shall  perform  such  duties  in  connection  with  the 
supervision  of  the  school  census,  or  otherwise,  as  the  director,  subject  to  the  by-laws 
of  the  board  of  education,  may  prescribe.    Under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation the  city  superintendent  of  schools  shall  have  a  general  supervision  of  the 
bureau  of  compulsory  education,  school  census  and  child  wel^re.    On  or  about  May 
first,  nineteen  nundred  and  fourteen,  the  board  of  education  shall  ascertain  the  infor- 
mation required  by  section  mx  hundred  and  fifty  of  article  twenty-four  of  the  educa- 
tion law  of  the  State  relating  to  a  census  of  all  persons  within  the  city  of  New  York 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years  of  age.    Thereafter  such  census  shall 
be  amended  from  day  to  day  by  attendance  officers,  clerks  and  other  employees 
under  the  supervision  of  the  director,  as  chan^  of  residence  occur  among  cnildren 
of  such  city  within  the  ages  prescribed  in  this  article,  and  as  other  persons  come 
within  the  ages  prescribed,  and  as  other  persons  within  such  ages  shall  become  resi- 
dents of  such  city,  so  that  the  said  board  oi  education  in  its  census  bureau  shall  always 
have  on  file  a  complete  census  of  the  names  and  residences  of  the  children  between 
such  ages  and  of  the  persons  in  parental  relation  thereto.    [Greater  New  York  Charter 
1901  €  461  s  1069  subdivision  8  as  added  by  1914  C  479] 

Enumeration  of  children  from  4  to  18;  duties  of  permanent  census  board  or  school  authori- 
ties in  other  than  cities  of  me  first  class. — A  permanent  census  board  may  be  established 
in  any  city  not  of  the  first  class,  in  accoraance  with  the  provisions  of  this  article.  If 
a  census  board  shall  not  be  established  in  such  cities,  then,  during  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  and  in  the  month  of  October  every  fourth  year 
thereafter,  the  school  authorities  of  every  city,  not  a  city  of  the  first  class,  shall  take  a 
census  of  the  children  of  their  respective  cities.  Such  census  shall  include  the  infor- 
mation required  from  the  cities  of  the  first  class  as  provided  in  section  six  hundred 
and  fifty  of  this  chapter.    [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  CTie  art  24  s  651] 

Enumeration  of  children  from  5  to  18;  duties  of  hoards  of  trustees  in  school  districts. — 
The  board  of  trustees  of  every  school  district  shall  annually  on  the  thirtieth  day  of 
August  cause  a  census  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years  to 
be  taken  in  their  respective  school  districts.  Such  census  shall  include  the  infor- 
mation required  from  cities  as  provided  in  this  article.  [G  L  1910  v  8  Education  G 
16  art  24  s  6521 

Penalty  for  false  information,  etc. — A  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having  under 
his  contiol  or  charge  a  child  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years  who  with- 
holds or  refus^  to  give  information  in  his  possession  relating  to  such  child  and  required 
under  thb  article,  or  any  such  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  who  gives  falae^infor- 
mation  in  relation  thereto,  shall  he  liable  to  and  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  twenty 
dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days.  [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  C  16 
art  24  s  653] 
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ALL  REGULATED  OCCUPATIONS. 

PENAIiTIES. 

Violation  of  labor  laws  and  false  ataUmerUs. — ^Any  person  who  violates  or  does  not 
comply  with  any  ]^ vision  of  the  labor  law,  any  provision  of  the  industrial  codoi 
any  rule  or  regrulation  of  the  [industrial  commission]  *  *  *  or  any  lawful  order 
01  the  [industrial  commiflflionj;  and  any  person  who  knowingly  makes  a  false  state- 
Bient  in  or  in.  relation  to  any  application  inade  for  an  employment  certificate  as  to  any 
matter  required  by  articles  six  *  *  *  of  the  labor  law  to  appear  in  any  affidavit, 
rpcord,  transcript  or  certificate  therein  provided  for,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  ana 
upon  conviction  ehsJl  be  punished,  except  as  in  this  chapter  otherwise  provided,  for 
a  fijvt  olEeiiae  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars;  for  a  second 
offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dolluis, 
or  by  impTiBonnient  for  not  more  than  thirty  davs  or  by  both  such  fine  and  impnson- 
ment;  for  a  third  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  tnan  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or 
by  imprisonnient  for  not  more  than  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment.   IC  1. 1909  V  4  Penal  C  40  art  120  s  1275  as  amended  by  1913  C  349] 

Miidtmeanor. — ^A  person  convicted  of  a  crime  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  for 
vhich  no  other  punishment  is  specially  prescribed  by  this  chapter,  or  by  any  other 
statutory  provision  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  conviction  and  sentence,  is  pumshable 
by  imprisonment  in  a  penitentiary,  or  county  jail,  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by 
&  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollarsi  or  by  both.  [0  L  1909  v  4  renal  C  40 
art  174  a  1937J 
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2.  A  teacher  or  Piiperintendent  to  whom  application  shall  be  made  for  a  school- 
record  certificate  required  under  the  provisions  of  the  lalxMr  law  shall  issue  a  school- 
record  certificate  to  any  child  who,  after  due  investigation  and  examination,  may  be 
found  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  as  follows: 

a.  In  a  city  of  the  first  class  by  the  principal  or  chief  executive  of  a  school. 

b.  In  all  other  cities  and  in  school  districts  having  a  population  of  ^\e  thousand  or 
more  and  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools,  by  tne  superintendent  of  schools  only. 

c.  In  all  other  school  aistricts  by  the  principal  teacher  of  the  school. 

d.  In  each  city  or  school  district  such  certificate  shall  be  furnished  on  demand 
to  a  child  entitled  thereto  or  to  the  board  or  commissioner  of  health.  [C  L  1910  v  8 
Education  C  16  art  23  s  630  as  amended  by  1913  0 101] 

School  authorities  to  issue  evening  or  con/tntuition  Sf^hool  certificates;  requiremenJU 
for  and  contents  of  certificates. — The  school  authorities  in  a  city  or  district,  or  officen 
designated  by  them,  are  hereby  required  to  issue  to  each  child  lawfully  in  attendance 
at  an  evening,  part-time  or  continuation  school,  an  evening,  part-time  or  continuati(m 
school  certificate  at  least  once  in  each  month  during  the  months  said  evening,  part-time 
or  continuation  school  is  in  session  and  at  the  close  of  the  term  of  said  evening,  part- 
time  or  continuation  school:  Provided j  That  said  child  has  been  in  attendance  upon 
said  evening  school,  for  not  less  than  six  homrs  each  week  or  upon  said  jpart-time  or 
cputinuation  school  for  not  less  than  four  hours  each  week,  for  such  number  of  weeks 
as  will,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  number  of  weeks  such  eveninjg,  part-time 
or  continuation  school  respectively,  shall  be  in  session  during  tiie  remainaer  of  the 
current  or  calendar  year,  make  up  a  total  attendance  on  tlie  part  of  said  child  in  said 
evening  school,  of  not  leas  than  six  hours  per  week  for  a  perioa  of  not  less  than  sixteen 
weeks  or  in  said  part-time  or  continuation  school,  of  notless  than  four  hours  per  week 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty-six  weeks.  Such  certificate  diall  state  lully  the 
perioa  of  time  wliich  the  child  to  whom  it  is  issued  was  in  attendance  upon  such  even- 
ing, part-time  or  continuation  school.  [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art  23  a  631  as 
amended  by  1913  C  748] 

ENFORCEMENT. 

Duties  and  powers  of  attendance  officers  and  superintendent  of  schools y  etc. — 1.  The 
prhool  authoritic»a  of  each  city,  union  free  school  district,  or  common  school  district 
whoro  limits  include  in  whole  or  in  part  an  incorporated  village,  shall  appoint  and 
may  remove  at  plea8iire  one  or  more  attendance  officers  of  such  city  or  district,  and 
phall  fix  their  compenrfatiou  and  may  prescribe  their  duties  not  inconsistent  with  this 
iirti(  le  and  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  performance  thereof;  and  the  superin- 
t4?n(lcnt  of  schools  shall  eupervise  the  enforcement  of  this  article  within  such  city  or 
fcchool  district. 

2.  The  town  board  of  each  town  Bhall  appoint,  subject  to  the  written  approval 
of  the  p< •h(X)l  commissioner  of  the  district,  one  or  more  attendance  oflScers,  whose 
3Uiii«diotion  shall  extend  over  all  school  districts  in  said  town,  and  which  are  not  by 
tliis  Hcctiou  otherwise  provided  for,  and  shall  fix  their  compensation,  which  shall  be 
a  town  charge;  and  such  attendance  officers,  appointed  by  said  board,  shall  be  remov- 
able at  the  pleasure  of  the  school  commissioner  in  whose  commissioner  district  such 
town  is  situated.     [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art  23  s  632] 

Powers  (f  truant  officers. — 

3.  A  truant  officer  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  may  enter,  during  business  lioiu^, 
any  fartorv,  mercantile  or  other  establishment  within  the  city  or  school  district  in 
whirh  he  is  appointed  and  shall  be  entitled  to  examine  employment  certificates  or 
registry  of  chiluren  employed  therein  on  demand.     [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art 

2:5  H  (5:f:ij 

PENALTIES. 

Hindering  attendance  officers,  etc.,  a  inisdcrtieanor. — Anv  person  interfering  with  an 
attendance  officer  in  the  lawful  diecharpe  of  his  duties  ana  anv  person  owning  or  operat- 
ing a  factorj',  mercantile  or  other  establishment  who  shall  refuse  on  demand  to  exhibit 
to  such  attendance  oflicer  the  registry  of  the  children  employed  or  the  emplojTnent 
certificate  of  such  children  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.*  [C  L  1910  v  8  Educa- 
tion C  10  art  23  s  6341 

Svh<iol  moneys  mail  be  withheld  from  cities  and  districts  not  enforcing  law. — 1.  The  com- 
missioner of  education  shall  supervise  the  enforcement  of  this  law  and  he  may  with- 
hold one-half  of  all  public  school  moneys  from  any  city  or  district,  which,  in  his  judg- 

*  Fc'  penalty  for  luisdemeasor,  see  page  131  (Consolidated  Laws  1909,  \'X)lume  4,  Penal,  chapter  40,  articl« 
J n,  section  1937). 
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wppeai  within  such  period  or  by  such  examination  tending  to  discredit  or  contradict 
any  material  statement  of  such  application,  then  and  not  otherwise  the  officer  may  v 
dir^'t  such  child  to  appear  thereafter  for  physical  examination  before  two  phvsicianfl 
offitially  designated  by  the  board  of  healtn,  and  in  case  such  physicians  shall  cerdfy 
in  writinff  that  they  have  separately  examined  such  child  and  that  in  their  opinion 
each  child  is  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age  such  officer  shall  accept  such  certificates  as 
suffiiient  proof  of  the  age  of  such  child  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  In  case  the 
opinions  of  such  physicians  do  not  concur,  the  child  shall  be  examined  by  a  third 
physician  and  the  concurring  opinions  shall  be  conclusive  for  the  purpose  of  tliis  section 
as  to  the  a^e  of  such  child. 

Surh  officer  shall  require  the  evidence  of  a^e  specified  in  subdivision  (a)  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  specified  in  any  subsequent  subdivision  and  shall  not  accet>t  the  evidence 
of  a^e  permitted  by  any  subsequent  subdivision  unless  he  shall  receive  and  file  in 
ailJnion  thereto  an  affidavit  of  the  parent  Bhowing[  that  no  evidence  of  age  specified 
in  any  preceding  subdivision  or  subdivisions  of  this  section  can  be  produced.  Such 
affidavit  shall  contain  the  age»  place  and  date  of  birth^  and  present  residence  of  such 
child,  which  affidavit  must  be  l^en  before  the  officer  issuing  the  employment  certifi- 
cate, who  is  hcrebjr  authorized  and  required  to  administer  such  oatn  and  who  shall 
Dot  demand  or  receive  a  fee  therefor. 

Such  employment  certificate  shall  not  be  issued  until  such  child  further  has  per- 
sonally appeared  before  and  been  examined  by  the  officer  issuing  the  certificate,  and 
until  sucn  officer  shall,  after  making  such  examination,  sign  and  file  in  his  office  a 
Ratomcnt  that  the  child  can  read  and  [l^iblyl  write  correctly  simple  sentences  in  the 
English  language  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  cnild  is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  upwuda 
and  has  reached  the  normal  development  of  a  child  of  its  age,  and  is  in  sound  liealth 
and  is  physically  able  to  perform  the  work  which  it  intends  to  do.  Every  such  em- 
ployment certificate  shall  oe  signed,  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  issuing  the  same,  by 
the  child  i  n  whose  name  it  is  issued .  In  every  case,  before  an  enoployment  certificateia 
isBued,  such  physical  fitness  shall  be  detennined  by  a  medical  officer  of  the  department 
or  board  of  health,  who  shall  make  a  thorough  physical  examination  of  the  child  and 
record  the  reeult  tnereof  on  a  blank  to  be  f umisnea  for  the  purpose  by  the  [State  com- 
Busnontf  of  labor]  iridustrial  eommianon  and  shall  set  forth  thereon  such  facts  con- 
cerning the  physical  condition  and  history  of  the  child  as  the  [comnusaioner  of  labor] 
induitnal  commiuion  may  require. 

In  etue  the  evidence  of  age,  filed  ae  in  thie  uction  provided^  shows  such  child  to  he  fourteen 
ws  old  hut  fails  to  show  mich  chUd  to  be  fifteen  years  old^  no  employment  certificate  shcdl 
he  issued  unUss  sucft  child,  in  addition  to  complying  with  all  the  requirements  of  this  section 
and  produdng  the  sdiool  record  described  in  section  seventy-three ,  shall  also  present  a  cer^ 
tifioiu  of  graduation  properlv  issued  in  the  name  of  such  child,  from  a  public  elementary 
tihool,  or  school  equivalent  thereto  or  parochial  school,  or  a  preaoademic  certificate  issued 
6y  the  regents,  or  a  certificate  of  the  completion  of  an  elementary  course  issued  by  the  education 
atpartment. 
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him  pie  Hont<;no(«  in  the  Englirfli  langrua^  and  that  in  hu  opinion  the  child  is  fouiteco 
ycurH  of  H^o  or  u|iwariiM  uii<t  has  nrarhed  the  normal  development  of  a  cluld  of  its  aat^ 
and  i.?ln  hi  Mind  ht^alth  uiid  ii»  |>li\'«ir'ally  able  to  i>erfonn  the  work  which  itintendiitodou 
Kvf*ry  HiU'h  <*ni  ploy  men  t  c;<'rt.if  irate  eliall  be  signed »  in  the  preeence  of  the  offios 
iMfnin^  th«9  t«une,  by  tlio  <:lkild  in  wlioflc  name  it  is  iasued.  In  evenr  caae,  beioteiB 
ttuiploymi.-nt  crertilieate  is  ii«iie<l,  such  phvaical  fitneee  shall  be  det^zminod  by  ft 
nicdiciil  offuM-r  of  tlio  deportment  or  lioard  of  health,  who  shall  make  a  thoroai^ 
phyKical  ex: Luii nation  of  Ulo  child  and  rcirord  the  remilt  thereof  on  m  blank  to  be  for- 
nihhitd  for  tho  pnr|Kj8o  by  the  State  (industrial  commiflBion]  and  shall  set  forth  thcfWA 


011  f'h  furtri  conrerning  the  phvHical  condition  and  history  of  the  child  as  the  [indii^ 
Iriid  coninnHHionJ  may  riH|uire'.     [( -  L  1!K)9  v  3  Labor  C31art6871a8  amended  by  1911 

CVM\ 

f'tnrtiiirUhtt.  Kmiilovinent  of  a  chIM  between  11  and  10  in  vtolatkm  oftlie  two  prvccdioip  nrtlMi 
h  iim;ltiei4u-n.  Tim  child  nin  not  Ijo  piiltv  nrcuntributory  nagligance  or  Kuuzuetbe  risks  ofempktymmLr^ 
IhiiRiMto  V.  niinkatt.m  N.  Y.  :»1. 1U  Am>.  I)iv.0i8(igi»). 

Oninhn,  -TIm  ro«irifromi*nt.  of  an  examtiiatkm  at  to  phystml  fltnass  is  of  State-wide  appUcsCion  isdfe 
nut  llmiUni  I o  cities  of  tlie  nntt  dasH.    Atlorucy  General  (1912). 

ConfrntH  of  rrrfifirotf.-^^uvh  cortificato  shall  state  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of 
tho  iliild,  and  deHcriho  the  (Hjlor  of  the  liair  and  eyoa,  the  height  ana  weight  and  9Bj 
distii^niiNhinp;  facial  niarka  of  Hiich  child,  and  that  tlie  papers  required  by  the  precect- 
iii>(  (H'rtion  havo  bcH'n  duly  oxaminod,  approved  and  nlcl  and  that  the  child  named 
in  such  ccrtifi(*ato  bus  appoart^  before  tuo  ofiicer  edguing  the  certificate  and  been 
oxuiuiiuKl.     |(*  L.  1009  V  3  Labor  C  31  art  6  s  72) 

<  '(}nfriii:i  of  school  record;  Cfiucalional  rcfjuirements. — The  school  record  reauired  by 
thiM  artii  Ic  Hliall  l)o  tngiKnl  bv  the  primipal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  tne  sdun 
which  such  child  haa  attcndcHi  and  sliall  be  furnished,  on  demand,  to  a  child  entitled 
(hereto  or  lo  the  hoard,  department  or  commissioner  of  health.  It  shall  contain  a 
(it i\ lenient  cert  if\  in«;:  that  the  child  has  regularly  attended  the  public  schodb  or  sdiooli 
etiiii  vident  1  heri'to,  or  parochial  schools,  for  not  less  tlian  one  hundred  and  thirty  dm 
during  the  twelve  months  next  prectnling  his  fourteenth  birthday,  or  during  tn 
twelvo  months  next  priM'eiling  his  application  for  such  school  recoia  and  is  able  to 
reiul  and  write  aimplo  Si'iitonces  in  the  English  lauguaee,  and  baa  received  duDSf 
such  periiHl  instruction  in  reailing,  spi^lling,  writing,  En^iA  grammar  and  geompby 
luitl  is  lainiliar  with  the  fmulamental  operations  of  arithmetic  up  to  and  induffliif 
fnuiitins  ;uvl  haj«  i\>mpleted  the  work  prescribed  for  the  first  fdx  veara  of  the  poUie 
eienieut;^ry  s^'hiM^I  tir  s<'iuH>I  equivalent  thereto  or  parochial  school  from  which  SDck 
s^  lund  reeoni  is  issuisl.  Sucli  ticluxd  reconi  shall  al:«o  give  the  date  of  birth  andreo- 
dv'iu  ■'  01  the  V  hilii  OS  sVown  on  the  n^^ords  of  the  Si'hool  and  the  name  of  its  parent 
iT  jTu.irvlian  or  eiisT,.Klian.     [v'  L  l'.H)*.>  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  6  s  73  as  amende«i  bv  1913 

/ ' I .  /  > r.  '  «■ ; : .  I •*! I ; ii-.<  •;  I' . /  po tct'ri  if  i r, du^rinl  co n:  m issio ti ;  list  of  cert  {ficates  tobt  iOl 
/ ■ »  ».:...<.':.:/ 1 1  .»»:•.<*•  i I  »>• ;  6.  i ; ;  *•  ct'rfi ; ; « ii/f>' ,  dr. — The  Ixxird  or  d epartm ent  of  health  cf 
healih  ivmmif^ioner  of  a  liiy.  vill;)|;e  or  town,  shall  transmit,  between  the  first  and 
\c\v\\  i\,\\  of  ca^  h  ino!i!h,  to  the  [industrial  ctmimLssion].  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  diil- 
\'.*.\  n  io  w  honi  oT;ii'u;i;os  have  been  L^iuhI  during  the  preceding  mcmth  together witk 
a  vlu'.^lii  .ite  Iff  the  revx'^r.l  of  every  ex;unina;ion  as  to  the  ph\'SLcal  ficnc«.  including 
c\:'.'ui:'.. }  i.".\s  n  sulniu;  in  roj<vt  ioii.  In  ciiie«  of  the  first  and  second  class  all  emplof- 
\\\'  v.t  ce: ::'.'. r.Ui"^  aiul  Svhi>^l  nrorvls  nxmirixl  under  the  D(o\'ision0  of  this  chapter 
s:...in>o  i'.i  sy;.  !i  form  o.^  sh.dl  K^  appnn  ihi  by  the  [indusirial  commission].  In  tova^ 
\  .V..-.^. .- 1  r  V  i;ii-so-  h*  r  tlum  eiri-.  s of  the  tirst  or  StHx^nd  cLlwl  the[induicrial  commiaioBi 
*■..:'. I  I  rt  ;;4n*  and  fi;r!'.ish  bUiik  for:T\s  for  such  employment  certificates  ami  scbooi 
«■  v,~,"<  N,^  sV.vvl  r-  v\  rvl  or  cnri»l.<yu\ont  *.vrdfiv-aio  ivquired  by  this  anicL\  other 
: '  \i :  ■.  ':  ■  .  <^.*  a  V  ■ " "  \  .\  I  V  r  f ; :  r". i^lu \i  b  v  I  I:e  I i r. . i  \: serial  ivrnmisdon)  as  above  pitniJedL 

the  at!mixii«trat2on  aal 


>..''..  •  v. s\ :  i" . V  ' i ■  ■  i : : <: ri;il  ^  ^:v. v.-. i:*^! .  r. J  <:  all  in^^uin?  into  the  at*m; 
^  •;..  :v.,  .'.:  e:  ;V.e  vr.  ■.  isi.  r.s  oi  t';.is  ar:ii  le  by  all  public  officers  chi 
.-.  .:>  V :  i^ ■.:{:,:  v :- ;>lV\  -.lu  •..:  e.  r:i:-.va:i^,  a:: J  for  t'.a:  purp«»[»  the  lindi 
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haiged  with  tha 
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i.  *.  ^;« . .;  \- ; :..:  ;v.»;v\  u.::  v.:v  -"L  ".ye  c. .  c.^zvi  ci  lie  {xifed .^stzijd  cosuoiii- 

.r-:--i.:.  /.  ,.  :,..'  «;-.  y  1. \ ::;;»:;  ^  J  Ji  wLil ;  so  n^iMeK^i.  and  wb*3se  c^i-rufi- 
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[Form  2b.    See  p.  31.] 

This  oartifleste  is  effective  throughout  the  State  and  until  the  owner  is  16  years  of  age  unless  sooner  revoked. 

Na    7S4A.  kmplotment  cestiucate. 

laaatA  pursuant  to  sections  71  and  163  (tf  the  labor  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  chapter  36,  Laws  of  1009, 

as  amended. 

The  DMMtftment  of  Health  of  City  of  New  York,  upon  application  dulv  made  pursuant  to  law,  grants 
this  esftUlcate  to   iMurence  Flwnn   and  it  is  hereby  certified  that  this  chUd,  who  is  described  below,  per- 

(Name  of  child.) 
sofMJly  mapmnd  belore  the  undersigned  official  and  was  by  him  examined  and  found  qualified  for  employ- 
m«*nt  under  the  labor  law:  it  is  further  certified  that  documentary  evidence  of  the  age  and  education  of 
«iKl  child,  as  required  by  law,  has  been  duly  examined,  approved,  and  made  a  part  of  the  records  of  the 
above  department,  and  that  by  careltil  examination  the  physical  fitness  of  the  said  child  has  been  deter- 
miaed  by  the  medioal  axarnhmr  of  the  above  department  and  that  such  physical  examination  has  been 
raiijrded  as  required  by  law. 


DiacBirnoN  or  chilo. 


nar^of  birth    RoekesUr,  If,  Y, 
i'okir  of  hair    Brown. 
Utighl    S   feet   S^   hwhes. 
Dfetingoishing  physical  marks   - 


Date  of  birth    Aug.7,i9SB, 
Color  of  eyes    Blue, 
Weii^t    10$   lbs. 
— ,  sex    Male, 

The  Boaeo  ot  Healtb. 

hAvmamea  Fltwk  By  JoBV  J.  O^BataN, 

Slgnatnn  of  child  named  In  the  above  eertiflcate.  Signature  of  oflBcial  Issuing  certificate. 

Addrssa   17S  W.  iltt.  St.  Date    March  Itilbli. 

S.  B.— This  oertiflcate  must  be  filed  with  the  employer,  and  must  be  kept  on  file  hi  the  office  at  the  phiee' 
of  emptoynieat  during  the  period  of  such  employment.    It  shall  be  surrendered  to  the  child,  its  parent, 
giidlan,  or  nislndiBn  npoii  the  terminatico  of  the  child's  employment. 

(OTEK) 


[Forms  Sa  and  Sb  (reverse).    See  p.  31.] 

IMPOETAMT.  , 

NOTICE  TO  BMnOTEES. 

Factoub:  In  fKtories  the  child  presenting  this  certificate  ahall  not  be  permitted  to  work  before  R  o'clock 
in  the  morning  or  after  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  for  more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  day  or  more  than 
six  days  in  any  one  week.    (Section  77,  Labor  Law.) 

Special  attention  is  called  to  occupations  at  which  children  can  not  be  employed,  enumerated  In 
sertMii  83,  Labor  Law. 

Kebc^nhle  estabushmbnts:  In  mercantile  establishments  the  child  nresentlng  this  eertiflcate  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  wtM'k  before  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  6  o'clock  In  the  evening,  or  for  more 
than  8  hoars  in  any  one  day  or  more  than  six  days  in  any  one  week.    (Section  161,  Labor  Law.) 


{Form  8.    See  p.  80.) 

Thomat  Blake, 
Signature  of  child. 

UPiuat. 
Home  address. 

XoiHion,  Enp..  Nov.  10. 1899 
Place  and  date  of  birth. 

John  it  Mary  Blake. 
Father's  and  mother's  name. 

Packing. 
Work  actually  engaged  In. 


Jniy9,t9H.  «5. 

When  employed.  Wages. 


a 

Commence. 


Stop  work. 


Daily  hours. 


Noon  day 


Robt.  Walton,  foreman. 
By  whom  employed. 

National  Cigar  Co. 
Business  title  of  firm  or  company. 

i7  Monroe  St. 
Address. 

/.  A'.  Smith,  tupt.  of/aetorg. 
Person  in  authority  seen  by  deputy. 


Nov.  3, 1914. 
Date  of  inspection. 

J.  C.  Howard. 
Factory  inspector. 


S  p.  la. 
Time  of  day. 
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EDUCATIONAL'  REQUIREMENTS. 

COMPULSORY   SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Enforcement:  lists  of  alien  children  to  he  procured  by  industrial  oommiMum. — 

2.  The  f  industrial  commission]  shall  procure  with  the  consent  of  the  Federal  aothod- 
ties  complete  lists  giving  the  names,  ages,  and  destination  within  tJie  State  of  all  aliea 
cliildren  of  school  age,  and  such  other  facts  as  will  tend  to  idenUfY  them,  and  shall 
forthwith  deliver  copies  of  such  lists  to  the  commissioner  of  education  or  the  eevenl 
boards  of  education  and  school  boards  in  the  respective  localitieB  within  the  State  to 
which  said  cliildren  shall  be  destined,  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  provisionBol 
the  education  law  relative  to  the  compulsory  attendance  at  school  of  children  ol 
school  age.  [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  11  (as  renumbered  by  1913  G  145)  a  153  as 
added  by  1910  C  514  and  amended  by  1912  C  543] 

MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  THEATERS,  STREET  TRADES,  MES- 
SENGERS, ETC. 

APPUCATION   OP  ACT. 

Certain  cities. — The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  apply  to  all  villages  and  cities 
wliich  at  the  last  preceding  State  enumeration  had  a  population  of  three  thousand  or 
more.     [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  12  (as  renumbered  by  1913  0  145)  s  160] 

MINIMUM  AGE  AND  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES  AND  RECORDS. 

Employment  under  14  prohibited;  certificates  required  from  14  to  16. — No  child  under 
the  ag6  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in^  or  in  connection 
with  any  mercantile  or  other  business  or  eetaolishment  specified  in  the  preceding 
section  [mercantile  establishment,  business  office,  telegraph  office,  restaurant,  hotel, 
apartment  house,  theater  or  other  place  of  amusement,  bowling  alley,  barber  shop, 
ehoo-polishing  ctftablishment,  or  in  the  distribution  or  transmission  ot  merchandise, 
articles  or  messages,  or  in  the  distribution  or  sale  of  articles].  No  child  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  yi^ara  shall  be  so  employed  or  permitted  to  work  unless  an  employment 
eertilicate,  isnucd  as  provided  in  tliis  article,  shall  have  been  theretofore  filed  m  the 
office  of  tlic  employer  at  the  place  of  employment  of  such  child.  [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor 
C  31  art  12  (aa  renumbered  bj^  1913  C  145)  s  162  as  amended  by  191 1  C  866] 

Commissioner  of  hialth  to  issue  certificates:  age,  school^  and  health  records  rcmdrcd; 
method  of  issuinxj. — [TMs  section  is  practically  identical  with  section  71,  article  6  of 
this  chapter.]  [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  12  (as  renumbered  by  1913  C  145)  s  163 
as  amended  by  1913  C  144] 

Contents  of  certificates. — [This  section  is  practically  identical  with  section  72,  article 
6  of  tills  chapter.]    [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  12  (as  renumbered  by  1913  C  145)  s  164] 

Contents  of  sdiool  records;  educational  requirements.— [This  section  is  practically 
ideiiiioal  witii  station  73  article  6  of  this  chapter.]  fC  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  12 
(as  renumbered  by  1913  C  145)  s  165  as  amended  by  1913  C  144J 

Enforcement:  duties  and  powers  of  industricd  commission;  lists  of  certificates  to  be 
S(7it  to  induMrial  commission;  blank  certificates^  etc. — [This  section  is  practically  iden- 
tical vith  section  75,  article  6  of  this  chapter.]  [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  12  (as 
renumbered  by  1913  C  145)  s  J  66  as  added  by  1913  C  144] 

Lists  required  vnder  16;  certificates  to  be  returned  to  child  or  parent;  evidence  of  c*^. 
mail  be  required  for  child  apparently  under  16;  false  statement  a  misdemeanor;  evidence 
of  ilkaal  employment. — [Tlus  section  is  practically  identical  with  sectipn  76,  article 
6  of  this  chapter,  except  that  in  section  76  the  provisions  are  enforced  by  the  [in- 
dustrial commission]  and  In  tills  section  by  the  [industrial  commission]  in  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  classes  and  by  the  health  officers  in  other  cities,  villages,  etc.]  [C  L 
1909  V  3  Labor  C  31  art  12  (as  renumbered  by  1913  C  145)  s  167  as  amended  by  1913 
CHS] 

ALL  REGULATED  OCCUPATIONS. 

ENFORCEMENT. 

Duties  and  pouters  of  industrial  commission,  health  commissioners^  etc. — Except  in 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  the  board  or  department  of  health  or  healtJi  com- 
missioners of  a  town,  village  or  city  affected  by  this  article  shall  enforce  the  same 
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appear  within  sach  period  or  by  such  examination  tending  to  discredit  or  contradict 
any  material  statement  of  such  application,  then  and  not  otherwise  the  officer  may 
direct  such  child  to  appear  thereafter  for  physical  examination  before  two  phvsiciaiia 
officially  designated  by  the  board  of  healtn,  and  in  case  such  physicians  snail  certify 
in  writing  that  they  hiave  separately  examined  such  child  and  that  in  their  opinion 
Buch  child  is  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age  such  officer  shall  accept  such  certificates  as 
sufficient  proof  of  the  age  of  such  child  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  In  case  the 
opinions  of  such  physicians  do  not  concur,  the  child  shall  be  examined  by  a  third 
pnysician  and  the  concurring  opinions  shall  be  conclusive  for  the  purpose  of  tliis  section 
as  to  the  ape  of  such  child. 

Such  omcer  shall  require  the  evidence  of  age  specified  in  subdivision  (a)  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  specified  in  any  subsequent  subdivision  and  shall  not  accept  the  evidence 
of  age  permitted  by  any  subsequent  subdivision  unless  he  shall  receive  and  file  in 
addition  thereto  an  affidavit  of  the  parent  showing  that  no  evidence  of  age  specified 
in  any  preceding  subdivision  or  subdivisions  of  tms  section  can  be  produced.  Such 
affidavit  shall  contain  the  age,  place  and  date  of  birth^  and  present  residence  of  such 
child,  which  affidavit  must  be  taken  before  the  officer  issuing  the  employment  certifi- 
cate, who  is  hereb^r  authorized  and  required  to  administer  such  oatn  and  who  shall 
not  demand  or  receive  a  fee  therefor. 

Such  employment  certificate  shall  not  be  issued  until  such  child  further  has  per- 
sonally appeared  before  and  been  examined  by  the  officer  issuing  the  certificate,  and 
until  sucn  officer  shall,  after  maJdng  such  examination,  sign  and  file  in  his  office  a 
Btatcment  that  ^e  child  can  read  and  [legibly]  write  correctly  simple  sentences  in  tiie 
English  language  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  child  is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  upwards 
and  has  reached  the  normal  development  of  a  child  of  its  age,  and  is  in  sound  nealth 
and  is  physically  able  to  perform  tne  work  which  it  intends  to  do.  Every  such  em- 
ployment certificate  shall  oe  signed,  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  issuing  the  same,  by 
the  child  in  whose  name  it  is  issued.  In  every  case,  before  an  employment  certificateis 
issued,  such  physical  fitness  shall  be  determined  by  a  medical  officer  of  the  department 
or  board  of  hcAlth,  who  shall  make  a  thorough  physical  examination  of  the  child  and 
record  tiie  result  thereof  on  a  blank  to  be  f umisnea  for  the  purpose  by  the  [State  com- 
misnoner  of  labor]  industrial  commission  and  shall  set  forth  thereon  sucn  facts  con- 
cerning the  physical  condition  and  history  of  the  child  as  the  [commissioner  of  labor] 
industrial  conrnmission  may  require. 

/n  case  the  evidence  ofa/gt^  filed  as  in  this  section  provided j  shows  such  child  to  he  fourteen 
years  old  but  fails  to  show  such  child  to  be  fifteen  years  old,  no  employment  certificate  shaU 
be  issued  unless  such  child,  in  addition  to  complying  with  all  the  requirements  of  this  section 
mid  producing  the  school  record  described  in  section  seventy-three  j  shall  also  present  a  cer^ 
tificate  of  graduation  properly  issued  in  the  name  of  such  child,  from  a  public  elementary 
sckooly  or  school  equivalent  thereto  or  parochial  school,  or  a  preacademic  certificate  issued 
by  the  regents,  or  a  certificate  of  the  completion  of  an  elementary  course  issued  by  the  education 
dtpartment. 
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other  evening  schools  offering  an  equivalent  courae  of  instruction,  for  not  less  ihm 
six  hours  each  week,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  sixteen  weeks. 

2.  When  the  board  of  education  in  a  city  or  district  shall  have  established  pnit- 
time  and  continuation  schools  or  courses  of  instruction  for  the  education  of  younc 
persons  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  are  reg^ularly  employed  in  bu<£ 
city  or  distrtct,  said  board  of  education  may  require  the  attendance  in  such  schools  or 
on  such  courses  of  instruction  of  any  young  person  in  such  a  city  or  district  who  is  in 
possession  of  an  employment  certificate  duly  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  labor 
law,  who  has  not  completed  such  coiurses  of  study  as  are  required  tor  graduation  from  the 
elementary  public  schools  of  such  city  or  district,  or  equivalent  courses  of  studv  is 
parochial  or  other  elementary  schools,  who' does  not  hold  either  a  certificate  of  graau*- 
tion  from  the  public  elementary  school  or  a  preacademic  certificate  of  the  completion 
of  the  elementary  course  issued  by  the  education  department,  and  who  is  not  other- 
wise rereivin|^  instruction  approved  by  the  board  of  education  as  equivalent  to  that 
provided  for  in  the*  schools  and  courses  of  instruction  estabhshed  under  the  pro  visions 
of  this  act.  The  required  attendance  provided  for  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  for  a 
total  of  not  less  than  thirty-six  weeks  per  year,  at  the  rate  of  not  lees  than  four  and  not 
more  tiian  eight  hours  per  week,  and  snail  bo  between  the  hours  of  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  any  working  day  or  days. 

3.  The  children  attending  such  part-time  or  continuation  schools  as  required  in 
para^ph  two  of  this  section  shall  be  exempt  from  the  attendance  on  evening  scbodis 
required  in  paragraph  one  of  this  section.  [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  C  IG  art  23  s  622  as 
amended  by  1913  a7481 

Regulations  for  atUnaance  at  other  than  public  schools. — If  any  such  child  shall  so 
attend  upon  instruction  elsewhere  than  at  a  public  school,  such  instruction  shall  be 
at  looiit  substantially  equivalent  to  the  instruction  given  to  children  of  like  age  at  the 
public  school  of  the  city  or  district  in  which  such  cnild  resides;  and  such  attendance 
shall  be  for  at  least  as  many  hours  each  day  thereof  as  arc  required  of  children  of  like 
age  at  public  schools;  and  no  greater  total  amount  of  holidays  and  vacations  shall  be 
deducted  from  such  attendance  durine  the  period  such  attendance  is  required  than  is 
allowed  in  such  public  schools  to  children  of  like  age.  Occasional  absences  from  such 
attendance,  not  amounting  to  irregular  attendance  in  the  fair  meaning  of  the  term, 
shall  be  allowed  upon  such  excuses  only  as  would  be  allowed  in  like  cases  by  the  gen- 
eral rules  and  practice  of  such  public  school.  [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  if  16  art  23 
3  623] 

Children  from  7  to  1\  in  certain  dwtricts  and  from  14  to  16  unh-fis  rcgnlai'hj  and  lanfully 
cvi ploy :'d;  from  8  to  16  in  other  distrids,  unless  regularly  and  lau. fully  employed,  ete. — 
Every  person  in  parental  relation  to  a  child  within  the  compulsory  fK^hool  ages  and  in 
proper  physical  and  mental  condition  to  attend  school,  shall  cause  such  child  to 
attend  upon  instructiou,  aa  follows: 

1.  In  cities  and  school  districts  having  a  population  of  five  thousand  or  above, 
every  child  between  seven  and  sixteen  years  of  age  as  required  by  et^^tion  six  hundred 
and  twenty-one  of  this  art  unless  an  ompioyinent  certificate  shall  have  been  duly  issued 
to  Fiich  child  under  the  provisions  ot  the  labor  law  and  he  is  regularly  employed 
thereunder. 

2.  Eldewhere  than  in  a  city  or  school  district  having  a  population  of  ^\o  thousand 
cr  above,  every  child  between  eight  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  unless  such  child  shall 
have  received  an  employment  certificate  duly  issued  under  the  pro\isions  of  the  labor 
law  and  is  regularly  employed  thereunder  in  a  factory  or  mercantile  ostablLshment, 
business  or  telegraph  office,  restaurant,  hotel,  apartment  house  or  in  the  distribution 
or  tran.'^mission  of  merchandise  or  messages,  or  unless  such  child  shall  have  nx^eived 
the  school  record  certificate  issued  under  section  six  hundred  and  thirty  of  this  act 
and  is  roj^ularly  employed  elsewhere  than  in  the  factory  or  niorcantile  establL-shment, 
business  or  telegrapn  office,  restaurant,  hotel,  apartment  houae  or  in  the  dislribution 
(M*  tram^mission  of  merchanoise  or  messages.     [C  L  1910  v  8  Eklucation  C  16  art  23  s  624] 

Penalty  for  preceding  sccHoti.'-X  violation  of  section  six  hundred  and  twenty-four 
shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five 
dollars,  or  five  davs'  impriioninent^  and  for  each  8ub8e<iuent  offense  by  a  fine  not 
excee<ling  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  davs,  or  bv  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment.    *    *    *    [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  C16  art  23  s  625] 

ALL  OCCUPATIONS— EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

MINIMUM    AGE    AND    EMPLOYMENT   CERTIFICATES. 

Employment  under  14  prohibited  during  sehool  hours:  employment  and  school  rerard 
eertifi^'ates  required  from  14  to  16  for  cmploipnent  in  certain  occupations  chefphere  than  in 
cities  of  the  first  ana  second  class;  employment  certificates  required  from  14  to  16  in  cities  of 
the  first  and  second  class. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation: 
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[Form  2b.    See  p.  31.] 
This  oertiilcata  is  effective  throagfaout  the  State  and  imtfl  the  owner  is  16  years  of  age  unless  sooner  revoked. 

NOw     7S48.  XMFLOTMENT  CEBTDTICATE. 

Issued  i»ursuant  to  sections  71  and  163  of  the  labor  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  chapter  36,  Laws  of  1909, 

as  amended. 

Tbe  DMartment  of  Health  of  City  of  New  York,  upon  application  duly  made  pursuant  to  law,  grants 
this  oertlncAle  to    Xevrence  Ffynn   and  it  is  hereby  certified  that  this  child,  who  is  described  below,  per- 

<Nanie  of  child.) 
sonaily  appeared  before  the  underaigned  officM  and  was  by  him  examined  and  found  qualified  for  employ- 
ment under  the  labor  law:  it  is  further  certified  that  documentary  ^videnoe  ci  the  age  and  education  ol 
said  child,  as  required  bv  law,  has  beoi  duly  examined,  anproved,  and  made  a  part  of  the  records  of  the 
above  department,  and  that  by  careltil  examination  the  physical  fitness  of  the  said  child  has  been  deter> 
mined  by  ttie  mediRai  ^ymtw  of  the  above  department  and  that  sudi  lAiysical  examination  has  been 
recofded  as  required  by  law. 


Place  of  birth    Boekester,  IT.  Y. 
Color  of  hair    Brwon. 
Height    5    feet    B\   inches. 
Distinguishing  physicai  marks    - 


DESCBIPTION  OF  CBILD. 

Date  of  birth 
Color  of  eyes 
Weight   109 


Aug.  7, 189B. 
Blue, 
lbs. 

sex    Mole, 
Thk  Board  of  Hkalth. 

By  JoHiT  J.  0*BRrtir, 
Signature  of  official  issuing  certificate. 
Date    Mardi  It,  ibli. 


Laummmcm  Fly-wn 

Signature  of  cfaiki  named  in  the  above  certificate. 
AddresB    175  W.  gist.  St. 

N.  B. — ^Thjs  certificate  must  be  filed  with  the  employer,  and  must  be  keirt  on  file  in  the  office  at  the  place' 
of  emidoymeiit  during  the  period  of  such  employment.    It  shall  be  suirendered  to  the  child,  its  parent, 
guardian,  or  custodian  apon  the  termination  of  the  child's  employment. 

(OVEB) 

[Forms  2a  and  Sb  (reverse).    See  p.  31.] 

ofPORTAirr.  '  , 

NOTfCB  TO  KMFLOTEBS. 

Factosibs:  In  factories  the  child  presenting  this  certificate  shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  before  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning  or  after  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  for  more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  day  or  more  than 
six  days  in  any  one  week.    (Section  77,  Labor  Law.) 

Special  attention  is  called  to  occxtpatigns  at  which  children  can  not  be  employed,  enumerated  in 
section  fi3.  Labor  Law. 

MKacAinfLB  establishments:  In  mercantile  establishments  the  child  presenting  this  certificate  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  work  before  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  for  more 
than  8  hoars  in  any  one  day  or  more  than  six  days  in  any  one  week.    (Section  161,  Labor  Law.) 


(Form  3.    See  p.  80.) 

Thomas  Blake. 
Signature  of  child. 

UPiUSt. 
Home  address. 

London,  Ena..  Nov.  10, 1899 
Place  and  date  of  birth. 

John  &  Mary  Blake. 
Father's  and  mother's  name. 

Packinff. 
Work  actually  engaged  in. 


Julp9,1914.  <5. 

When  employed.  Wages. 

8  6 

Conmience.  Stop  work. 


8\ 
Daily  hours. 


Noon  day 


Robt.  Walton,  foreman. 
By  whom  employed. 

National  Cigar  Co. 
Business  title  of  firm  or  company. 

17  Monroe  St. 
Address. 

J.  K.  Smith,  supt.  of  factory. 
Person  in  authority  seen  by  deputy. 


Nov.  S,  1914. 
Date  of  inspection. 


5  p.  m. 
Time  of  day. 


J.  C.  Howard. 
Factory  inspector. 
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(Form  4.    See  p.  80.] 

State  of  New  Yoek, 
[seal]         Depabtjcemt  of  Labob, 

BuBEAu  OF  Factory  Inspection. 

Albany,   April  IS,  1914, 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  76  of  chapter  36,  Laws  of  1909,  as  amended,  you  are  hereby 
directed  to  furnish  to  this  department,  within  ten  davs,  proper  evidence  that  the  child  named  herelo  ana 
who  is  now  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  m  your  manufacturing  establishment^  is  in  fact  over 
sixteen  years  of  age:  (For  the  kind  of  evidence  that  wiU  be  considered,  see  the  back  of  thjs  sheet) 

Name  and  address  of  child  (as  furnished  to  inspector  at  time  of  inspection). 

Mary  J.  Dixon,  43  WiUianu  Street, 

Failing  to  furnish  the  evidence  herein  called  for  you  must  immediately  cease  to  employ  or  permit  or 
suffer  such  child  to  work  in  your  factory. 

M.  Lewis, 
(OVEK)  Chief  Factory  Inspector. 


(Form  4  (reverse).    See  p.  80.] 

Evidence  herein  called  for  shall  consist  of: 

(a)  Birth  certificate:  A  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  birth  certificate  filed  according  to  law  with  a 
registrar  of  vital  statistics  or  other  officer  chaccea  with  the  duty  of  recording  births,  which  certificate  shall 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  chila. 

(b)  Certificate  of  graduation:  A  certificate  of  graduation  duly  issued  to  such  child  showing  that  such 
child  is  a  graduate  of  a  public  school  of  the  State  of  New  York  or  elsewhere,  having  a  course  of  not  less  than 
eight  years,  or  of  a  school  in  the  State  of  New  York  other  than  a  public  school,  having  a  substantially  equiva- 
lent course  of  study  of  not  less  than  eight  years'  duration,  in  which  a  record  of  the  attendance  of  such  child 
has  been  kept  as  required  by  the  oonipulsory  education  law,  provided  that  the  record  of  such  school  shows 
such  child  to  be  over  sixteen  years  ofage. 

(c)  Passport  or  baptismal  certificate:  A  passport  or  a  duly  attested  transcript  of  a  certificate  of  baptism 
showing  the  date  oibirth  and  place  of  baptism  of  such  child. 

(d)  Other  evidence:  In  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  produce  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  docu- 
ments, there  shall  be  sent  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  a  duly  acknowledged  affidavit  from  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  said  child:  the  affidavit  shall  state  the  name,  residence,  date,  and  place  of  birth  of  said  child, 
and  that  none  of  the  documentary  evidence  mentioned  above  can  be  produced.  There  shall  also  be  sub- 
mitted in  connection  therewith  a  further  affidavit  or  affidavits,  from  at  least  two  physicians,  stating  that 
after  due  examination  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  said  child  is  upwards  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
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$ 


o 


I 


i 

I 

< 


BnUdinj;  file  No.    S4876S. 

Formerly 

Give   old    business  title  or  address  if 
changed  in  12  months. 
Name    John  Doe  Co, 
If  unincorporated  and  operating  under 
an  assumed  business  title,  also  add 
name  of  proprietor. 


[Form  ff.    See  p.  81.]      . 

(Reg.  Insp.  No.    ise    L.  B.— S.  B.  No.    W. 


F.I. 


Ispecial Dist.  No.    t-J^. 

Purpose  of  visit. 


No.     265 


Elm    St. 

V 
Front  or  rear. 


CityorviUage   N.  Y.    County    N.  Y.    Boro.    Man, 


Address    i95  Monroe  Ave.^N,  Y.  C. 


Incorporated— President's  name   /.  B.  Jones 

V 
Owner,  agent,  or  lessee  of  buUding    Oeorge  Blake  Address    Si  Wall  St.,N.  Y.  C. 

No.  of  buildixigs    i  1  Stories  •         1» 

In  entire  plant.    Buflding  covered  by  this  report.  (Of  bidg.  insp.) 

y 

^ji^  Ten.— Factory. 

Floors  occupied.    T.  H.    Sep.  shop.    Registered. 
Wot¥i€n*s  gkUs  &  mite.  Coate. 

Chief  product  manuffu^tured  or  work  done.         Specific  product  of  bIdg.  insp. 

Wool.  Y 

Principal  raw  material  used.    Work  done  outside  factory. 

BimiS  Jamee  Oreen.  Peter  Spruce.  Mgr. 

Date  of  hist  Inspection.         By  whom.        Person  in  authority  seen.      His  position. 


Employees. 


Sex  and  age. 


M18+... 
M  16-18. 
M14-16. 
F21+... 
F16-21. 
F  14-16. 


Total 

C.under  14 

Largest 
no.m  yr. 


o 


f 


I 


57  57 


5 
S 


4961 


49 


Hours. 


I 


d 

o 


9 


5  10(9) 
10{l0i9) 
8 


61 


X 
X 


a 
o 


X 
X 


X 


I 


60 


6  64 


64 
46 

X 
X 


SUKHABY  BEPORT  AND  CEBTinCATE  OF  INSPECTOR. 

This  Is  to  certify  that  on  careful  inspection  of  the 
factory  workrooms,  conditions  were  found  to  be  in 
substantial  compliance  with  the  law  and  Industrial 
Code  rules,  relative  to  subjects  enumerated  below, 
except  where  indicated  in  the  negative,  supplemented 
bv  orders  on  back  of  card. 

Employment  and  hours  of  labor  of  children— Male 
minors— Women     Yes.    §&-A     Yes. 

Health— Comfort— Ventilation— Sanitary  oonditionB 
and  conveniences   No.        ^ 

Guarding  switchboards  —  Elevators — Machinery— In- 
specuon  of  boilers   No. 

Work  rooms:  Lighting— Maintenance— Occupancy- 
Exits— Fire  prevention     Yes. 

Rules:  Special  to  foundries Special  to  milling 

industry 

Posting :  L  a ws— R  u  1  es— 8  ch  ed  u  1  es— Notices— Certifl- 
cates- Permits  No  Meal  time    Yes  Wages    Yes, 

Ten.-Factory— No.  hor.  exits   0   No.  exit  stairs   * 

10.  fire  escapes   O   —   No.  elevators   g. 
(Rule  380.) 


as 


Proprietors  at  work   0      Work  in 
Worknlghtsr^    No.  at  work   57 


S    shifts    .... 
On  Sunday? 


No.  at  work    — 

4117116         Rose  RicHAEoa, 
Pate  of  inspection.     Factory  inspector. 


[Form  5  (reverse).   See  p.  81.] 

Orders: 

^ost  knes  emf  hours  of  labor.    Complied, 

Prvkibit  the  use  of  towels  in  common. 

Provide  a  dressing  room  for  the  use  of  females,  such  room  to  have  at  least  one  window  opening  to  the  outer  air 
*^tobe  inclosed  Iw  means  of  solid  partitions  or  waUs  and  to  contain  at  least  sixty  {60)  square  feet  for  the  first 
^  UO)persofu  ana  an  additional  two  (f )  square  feet  for  each  person  in  excess  often  (/O). 

Provide  at  least  two  couches  or  beds  in  your  factory  for  (he  use  of  females. 

^kttowcck  watts  of  water-closet  compartments  used  by  males. 

Oiiert  on  building  card  to  owner. 
'^xamfawdby    Q.a.H,      41^7116.      Notice  sent   -(/«9//e. 

Date.  Ooc.— L.  D.— C.  L.— S.  R.— I.  U.— C.    Card  filed. 
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[Fomi  6.   See  p,  81.] . 


C.  L. 


Insp.  No Supv.  IMst. 


8.1 

Porpoae  of  vfait  (if  special). 


Name    American  Oandf  Co.  Address    New  York  CUf.  

Or  business  title  of  firm  City  or  vlUage.  Ckwnty . 

or  corporation. 

Name  and  address   John  Bruce.  Superintendent.  Dk.  6, 1914. 

Of  person  directly  responsible  for        Reuition  to  busi-     Date  of  inspection, 
hiring  children. 


Children  under  14  years  or  without  certificates. 

Name  and  address.  Place  of  birth.  Date  of  birth.       Work  engaged  in. 

Bettie  Jenninift.  Jeraey  CUif,  N.  J.       Nov.  4, 1901,  Pockxng. 


Statement  of  insptetor.    Child  aUUed  she  told  employer  $he  was  over  16;  chUd  is  tmalL 

A.  J.  Qrebk,   ^ispeetor. 

Children  alleged  to  be  over  16  but  apparently  under  16,  employed  withMit  certificate. 

[*Iace  of  birth.      Alleged  date  of  birth.  W<x'k  engaged 
N  Y.  CUy.  Mar.  4, 1999.  CUar^, 


Name  and  address.  Place  of  birth.      Alleged  date  of  birth.  Work  engaged  in. 

James  Lanson, 


A.  J,  Orkbs,    Inspector. 
Date  notice  mailed.       Person  mailing.       Time.       Place  mailed.       Evidence  received.       ExaminMl  by. 


[Form  6  (reverse).   See  p.  81.] 
[Both  aides  of  this  form  are  never  used  at  the  same  time.] 

Insp.  No.  Ifn.    Sapv.  Dist.  i-57. 

I-H.     S.I.    A.S66. 

Purpose  of  visit  (if  special). 


Name   Jones  A  Smith.  Address    14S  Main  St.,  N  Y.  N.  Y. 

Or  business  title  of  firm  or  City  or  village.  County 

corporation. 
Name  and  address    John  Jones.  Partner. 

Of  person  directly  responsible  Relation  to  business, 

for  fixing  hours  of  labor  of 
child. 

Date  of  inspection    lllS/ie.  SJO  p.  in. 

When  child  was  found  workhiK  illegal  hours.  Hoar  and  minute. 

Employed    i^overShoursdaily— before  8  a.  m.— Rafter  6  p.m.    ^^Certificate filed.    Prohib.  employnMnt. 
Name  and  address    Mary  Brown,  68  Howe  St.i  Jv.  Y.  C.       9  8  a.  m.  $  p.  m. 

Of  child  found  at  work.  Daily  hours.      Commence  work.    Stop  work. 

60  m. 
Noonday  recess. 

I  found  Mary  Brown,  who  will  be  16  yrs.  old  Sept.  IS,  '18,  empioyed  at  5JS0  p.  m.  cleaning  chocolaU  poms. 

Subsequent  visit  (within  48  hours,  if  violation  was  not  clearly  established  at  time  of  Inspection). 

Date 

Of  reinvestigation.  Hour  and  minute.  Violation  continued.  Evidence  secured. 


Person  in  authority  seen.             Date  referred  to  counsel. 
Remarks 


A.J.  Oresw, 

Inspector. 
Statement  oi  counsel:    Prosecution  begun. 

Adolvh  Rutgers.  913116. 

Report  on  children  employed  illegal  hours.  Counsel.  JHitb. 


[New  York  City  Foim  !•   See  p.  23.] 

Name    Belisario  Mantiltt. 

Address    ggQ  E.  IMh  St. 

New  York    Dee.  It,  1918. 

Application  for  an  employment  certificate. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 
BXniEAU  OF  CHILD  HYQIENB 

Passport.  7a. 

[On  margin:] 
M  48897. 
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[ir«w  Totk  dtar  Form  S.   See  p.  23.] 

Department  op  Health, 
Op  the  City  op  New  Yobk, 
DiYisiON  OP  Chili>  Hygiene. 
State  of  New  York, 
i  Ttt  of  Nbw  Yobk 
Covnrrr  or    Quenw 

Marie  EJein,  hebag  dniy  sworn,  deposes  and  my^  that  «he  resides  at  No.  47  Stockholm  Street,  New 
York  City,  and  is  the  murent  of  Maty  KUint  that  ahe  Is  unable  to  accompany  said  chUd  to  the  office 
of  the  I>«pMrtinant  of  Health,  and  hereby  authorizes  Anna  Klein  to  act  as  custodian  of  said  child  in 
obtaining  bcr   employment  certificate. 

Uakib  Klsin, 
(Witnesses,  if  signature  Is  by  mark  *'X.") 


i|aK 


Name  of  Witness. 
Address  of  Witness. 


Name  of  Witness. 


AibQcribed  and  sworn  to,  before  meA 
tnis  Srd  day  of  April  1914  / 
[St^l.] 


Address  of  Witness. 


August  Ssllahs, 

Notarp  PuUif, 
fr5iW  A.  Y.  Qnintp, 

(If  this  affidavit  is  made  by  mark  "  X,"  there  must  be  two  witnesses  to  the  mark  "X,"  and  each  witness 
must  sign  his  or  her  name  and  state  his  or  her  address  directly  beneath  his  or  her  name.) 


[New  Toric  City  Form  3.   See  p.  23.] 

STATEMEKT  OP  FEBSON  SIQNINQ  APPUCATION  POB  EMPLOYMENT  CEBTIPICATE. 

I  SoroJk  Small  residing  at  li^S  Oeorge  St.,  Manhattan  having  been  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say 
that  in  the  case  of  Sarrp  Jame*  applying  for  an  employment  eertlflcate  this  day,  rii  mother  is  dead 
and  iT^   fatlier  is   in  Idaho    and  that  he  Is  residing  with  me  for    the  year. 


I  fartherm<xe  depose  and  say  that  under  these  circumstances,  I  am  acting  in  the  capacity  as  guardian 
of  said    Barry  Jama. 

Subaeribed  and  sworn  to,  before  me,  this    Wh    day  of    March,    1915. 

/.  V.  Mann. 


[New  Tork  City  Form  4.   See  p.  24.] 


Bcroiigh  of    Mankattan. 
No.  of  certificate    17^89. 


Department  op  Health, 

OP  the  City  op  New  Yobk, 

BUBEAU  OP  RBCOBDS. 


Thisistoctftlfythat 
John  P.  WaOaee 


was  bom  on    Jan.  t8,  t899,    according  to  the  records  of  this  department. 

Shirley  W.  WYirys,  M.  D., 

Assistant  Registrar. 
Mar.m,    1914. 


[New  Tork  City  Form  ff.    See  p.  24.] 

Depabtment  op  Health, 
The  City  op  New  York, 

liUREAU  OP  KeCOBDS. 

Borough  of    Manhattan.  • 

Ttkfa  is  to  certify  that  a  search  has  been  made  of  the  records  of  birth  of  this  borough  and  the  name  of 
Oeorft  A.  HaUejf,    said  to  have  been  bom    Je6.  t9, 1900,    has  not  been  found. 

Shiblmt  W.  Wyknn,  M.D., 

Assistant  Registrar. 
AjmH,    1914- 
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[New  York  Ctty  Form  «.   Sw  p.  M.] 

SCHOOL  BECOBD. 

To  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Gentlemen: 

This  is  to  cebtitt  that  Oeorge  KeUey  of  No.  i  Maditon  St.,  has  attended  schocd  No.  8t.  Ai 
School  situated  at  No.  153  E.  IS  Street  m  the  Boroueh  of  Man.,  City  of  New  York,  10  daj^sduHnc 
the  twelve  months  next  preceding  its  fourteenth  birthday  (or  next  preceding  its  application  for  this  school 
record):  and  that  said  cnild  is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  Enghsh  language,  and  baa 
received  during  such  period  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  writing.  English  grammar  and  geograpby. 
is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  up  to  an  including  fraction.^,  and  has  conripfeted 
the  work  pr^cribed  for  the  first  six.  years  of  the  public  elementary  schools,  or  school  equivalent  thereto, 
or  paroch&l  schools. 

The  school  record  gives  the  date  of  birth  of  said  child  as  Sept,  SO,  1899:  name  of  parent  (guardian  er 
:mstodian)    John  Kmey, 

Dated,    Mar.  4, 19H, 

Sister  Mary  Antoisettk. 
Signature  of  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  schooL 

(The  law  requires  the  school  record  to  he  signed  by  the  principal  or  chief  executive  ofHcer  of  the  f^hool 
and  it  must  be  furnished  to  any  child  who  after  due  examination  and  investigation  may  be  entitled  thereio. 
The  school  record  must  contain,  among  other  things,  a  statement  certifying  that  the  chUd  has  regularly 
attended  the  public  schools  or  schools  equivalent  thereto,  or  parochial  schools,  for  not  less  than  130  daya 
during  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  its  fourteenth  birthday,  or  during  the  twelve  months  next  pre- 
ceding  its  application  for  this  sonool  record. 

Section  384L  of  the  Penal  Code  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  to  make  a  false  statement  in  or  Jd 
relation  to  any  application  for  an  employment  certiflcate.) 

THIS  IS  NOT  A  PEBMIT  TO  WOBX. 


[New  York  Ctty  Form  7.   See  p.  34.] 

DePABTMENT  OP  Edxtcatiok, 
The  City  op  New  Yobk. 
Borough  of    Man.. 
Date     May  19,    191^. 
To  the  Board  of  Health,  the  City  of  New  York. 

I  HEBEBY  CEBTIPY  THAT.   Charley  WiUey,   residing  at    77  Maditon  St.,    in  the  City  of  New  York  has 
attended— 

P.S.No.    6    Dist.    7    Borough    160   days 

Principal. 

Dist Borough days 

Principal. 

Dist Borough days 

Principal. 

DJst Borough days 

Principal. 
An  aggregate  of  100  days  during  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  hi«  fourteenth  birthday,  or  during 
the  twelve  months  next  preceding  the  date  of  this  certiflcate;  that  said  child  is  able  to  read  and  write  simple 
sentences  in  the  English  language  and  has  received  instruction  during  such  i)eriod  in  reading,  spelUng, 
writing,  English  grammar,  and  geoeraphy,  and  is  fitmiliar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  artUmms 
up  to  and  including  fractions,  and  nas  competed  the  work  prescribed  for  the  first  six  years  of  the  pubUe 
elementary  school  or  school  equivalent  thereto,  or  parochialschool;  and  is  in  the  7  A  grade  and  further- 
more. tha£  said  child .  according  to  the  records  of  above-named  school,  was  bom  on  Jan.  10,  1809,  and 
that  Its  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  is    Henry  WiUey. 

Mary  Bruce, 

Principal. 
Results  of  academic  examination  conducted  by  district  superintendent. 

On    May  4,     191^. 

Arithmetic,   B,  Writing  from  dictation,    C, 

English.    C.  Oral  reading,    B. 

(Written  composition.) 

(Signed)  Mary  Brucm, 

Prhicipal,  P.  S.  No.    6, 

Penal  Law—Art.  120— Sec.  1275^Subd.  8.  * 

"Any  person  who  makes  a  false  statement  in  or  in  any  relation  to  anv  application  made  for  an  emnloy- 
ment  certificate  as  to  any  matter  required  by  Articles  6  and  11  of  the  Laoor  Law  to  appear  in  any  affloikvit. 
record,  transcript,  or  certificate  therein  provided  for,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall 
be  punished  for  a  first  offense  bv  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars;  for  a  second 
offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  flftv  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment;  for  a  third  offense  oy  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  doUars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment." 

Note.— This  is  a  certificate  of  school  attendance  only.  A  permit  to  work  must  be  obtained  from  the 
board  of  health. 

A  school  certificate  must  not  be  issued  to  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  in  any  grade  lower 
than  7A  (seventh  year,  first  half.) 
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[I7ew  Torlc  City  Form  8.   See  p.  35.] 

DSPABTlfENT  OP  HEALTH,  THE  ClTT  OV  NEW  YOBK, 

Borough  or  Manhattan,  149  Centre  Street, 
apfucation  and  affidavit  for  employment  certificate. 

Btatb  o»  New  York,  Citt  of  New  York,  County  op    N.  Y.  m.: 

Abrmkam  Ooid$tein  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That  he  Is  the  applicant  above  named,  and 
resides  at  No.  IBS  E.  tOlh  St.,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  Boroa^  of  Man.;  that  deponent  is  the  parent, 
guardian,  custodian  of   IHdore  Ooldstein   and  hereby  makes  application  for  an  employment  oertiflcate 

Name  of  child. 

to  be  i<istied  in  the  name  of  said  child ;  that  the  said  child  was  bom  at    Russia   in on  the   tOih    day 

of    Aug.    in  the  year  18S9   and  is    15   years  of  age. 

nepooent  further  savs  that  he  is  informed  by  the  offloer  to  whom  this  application  is  made  for  an  employ- 
ment oertificate.that  ihe  evidence  of  age  of  said  child  must  be  presented  in  the  following  order,  namely, 
(a)  birth  certificate;  (b)  certificate  of  graduation;  (c)  passport  or  baptismal  certificate;  (d)  otner  docu« 
mentary  evidence;  (e)  physicians'  certificates. 

.\nd  oepooent  further  says  that  the  ]>aper  now  produced  for  filing  in  the  Department  of  Health  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  is  the    trarucript  of  birth  record    of  the  said  child;  and  that  the  child  who  is  named  in  the 

ssau  paper  as    Istdme  OoMsUin  ia  the  child  now  appearing  with  me,  whose  true  name  is ,  and  for 

whom  deponent  makes  the  application  aforesaid,  and  no  evidence  of  age  specified  in  any  of  the  preceding 
snbdivisians  of  the  law,  as  above  set  forth,  can  be  produced. 
8woni  to  before  me  this    2X    day  of  Sept.,    1914. 

Abraham  Ooldstein. 
Signatiu-e  of  parent,  guardian,  custodian, 
Isidore  Ooldstein, 
Signature  of  child. 
John  J.  0*Brien. 
Signature  of  officer  issuing  the  certificate. 


STATEMENT  OF  A  MEDICAL  OFFICER.  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

1  bereby  certify  that    Isidore  Ooldstein,    the  above-named  child,  has in  my  opinion,  reached  the 

normal  development  of  a  child  of  its  age,  and  is in  sound  health  and  is physically  able  to  per- 

tbe  work  which  it  intends  to  do. 

Wm.    T.  OARDNERy  M.D. 

Signature  of ,  medical  officer  of  the  board  of  health. 


STATEMENT  OF  OFFICER  ISSXnNG  THE  CERTIFICATE. 

I  bereby  certify— 

1.  That  tbe  following  papers  relating  to  the  above-named  child  have  been  filed  in  this  office: 

(a)  Its  school  recora,  filled  out  and  signed,  as  required  by  law. 

(b)  Trarueript  of  birth  record    (its  transcript  of  birth  record,  certificate  of  graduation,  passport  or 
tM&ptiBmai  oertidcate,  other  documentary  evidence  or  physicians'  certificate). 

(c)  Affidavit  and  application  of  the  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  the  child,  showing  the  place  and 
date  of  its  birth. 

S.  That  said  child  has  appeared  before  me  and  has  been  examined  and  that  said  child  is  able  to  read  and 
lesibly  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  14  years  of  age  or  upwards. 

3.  Tbat  »id  child  has in  my  opinion,  reached  the  normal  development  of  a  child  of  its  age,  and 

is in  sound  health  and  is physically  able  to  perform  the  work  which  it  intends  to  do,  as  appears 

by  tbe  statement  of  the  examining  physician. 

John  J.  O'Brien, 
Signature  of  officer  issuing  the  certificate. 


[New  Tork  City  Form  8  (reverse).    See  p.  25.] 

Application  No.    70JiS. 

Name  of  child,    Isidore  Ooldstein. 

Address,    IBS  E.  iOth  St. 

Date  of  birth,    Aug.  10, 1899. 

Place  of  birth,    Russia. 

Color  of  hair,    Blach. 

Color  of  eyes.    Black. 

Height,    6     ft.    SSU   in. 

Weight,    lot   lbs. 

Color,    White. 

Mother  tongue,    Bdnew. 

Birthplace  of  father,    Russia. 

Distinguishing  characteristics: 
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[New  "Fork  City  Form  9.    See  p.  25.] 

Name.   Jamet  CoiUnx,    Address,    76  Monroe  8t. 

Held  for   De/eetive  vUion. 

Date  held,    May  10,1916. 

Treated  for     Astigmatitm. 

Date  treated,    Mav  to,  1915. 

Treated  by    Dr.  Philip  Snow. 

Final  disposition,    Certificate  fftantcd. 

Remarks:  

Wm,  T.'Oabdneb. 

Medical  inspector. 

CASES  TEMPOBABILT  WITHHELD. 

Bureau  of  child  hygiene.  Division  of  employment  certificates. 


[New  Torlc  City,  Form  10.    See  p.  26.] 

Depabticent  op  Health,  the  City  op  New  Yobk, 

Sanitaby  BVBEAv,  Dn'isioN  OP  Child  Hygiene. 

BoBOUon  OF    Manhattan, 
New  Yobk,    Mar.  f7,    !914. 
Mrs.  Levy. 

Sir:  You  are  informed  that  your  application  made  for  an  employment  certificate  for    Sol  Levy   can  not 
be  granted  on  account  of    physical  incapacity. 
Respectfully, 

8.  Josephine  Bakeb,  M.  D., 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene. 


[New  Yorlc  City,  Form  11.    See  p.  26.] 

Name,    De  Pina  Luige. 

Residence,    4S  Drigge  A  ve. 

Refusal  No. 
tU7. 
bepused. 
Date  of  refusal,    t/rr/H. 

CAUSE  OP  BEFX7SAL. 

Mainutrition, 


[New  York  City  Form  tZ.    See  p.  27.] 

Depabticent  op  Health,  the  City  op  New  Yobk, 

Sixth  Avenue  and  55th  Stbebt, 
Sanitaby  Bubeau,  Division  op  Child  Hyoiene, 

New  Yobk,    Jf«r.  96,    1914. 
To  the  Board  of  Health: 
Oentlemen: 
In  the  following  case  it  appears  to  my  satisfaction  that 

Attgust  Mathews, 
residing  at  468  Columbus  Ave.,  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan ,  City  of  New  York ,  the  chHd  for  whom  an 
employment  certificate  is  requested,  and  who  nas  presented  a  school  record,  Is  in  fact  over  fourteen  years 
of  age;  that  satisfactory  documentary  evidence  of  age  can  be  produced  which  does  not  fall  within  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  sulxlivisions  preceding  subdivision  (d),  of  sections  71  and  163  of  chapter  291  of  the  laws  of 
1907,  and  that  none  of  the  papers  mentioned  in  said  preoeding  subdivlsioDS  can  be  produced,  and  I  therefore 
present  to  the  board  of  health,  for  its  action,  this  statement  signed  by  me  showing  such  facts,  and  I  also 
submit  the  following  affidavits  and  papers  which  have  been  produced  before  me  constituting  evidence  of 
age  of  such  child,  viz: 
Census  record. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Mary  Tatloe, 
Medical . F Turn  iTiDT  I 
CUrk. 

(The  board  may,  by  resolution,  provide  that  such  evidence  shall  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  board, 
and  shall  be  received  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child  for  the  purposes  of  thi^i  section.) 
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[New  York  City  Form  X3.    See  p.  27.] 

Department  of  Health,  the  City  op  New  York, 

Borough  of    MankaUan. 

APPUCATIOK  POR  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATE  AND  FOR  PHYSiaANS'  CERTIHCATE  OF  AGS. 

New  York,    Sept.  U,   1915. 
To  the  Board  of  Health,  City  of  New  York: 

Gentlemen: 

I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  make  application  for  an  emplo3miont  certificate  under  the  proTisions  of  tb« 
labor  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  be  issued  to  and  in  the  name  of 

Ida  Ooldmarh, 

the  child  of  which  I  am  the    mooter,    and  who  resides  at    663  F^th    Street,  in  the  City  of  New  York^ 
Borough  of    Manhattan;    and  I  hereby  further  make  application  for  physicians'  certificates. 

Ida  OoldmabKj 

Signature  of  child. 

Her 

X    Cblia  Qoldmark. 
mark.  Signature  of  parent. 

affidavit. 
State  of  New  York, 

City  of  New  York,  County  of    N.  Y.   as.: 
Celia  Ooldmarkf   being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:. 

That   0he  is  the  applicant  above  named  and  resides  at  No.   653  Fifth    Street,  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
Borough  of    Manhattan. 
Deponent  is  the  parent    mofher   of  the  child  above  named. 

That  deponent  asks  for  the  issuance  of  physicians'  certificates  on  which,  together  with  a  school  record, 
an  employment  certificate  may  be  issued  in  accordance  with  the  labor  law  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Her 

X    CsLiA  Qoldmark, 
mark. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this    tS   day  of   SepUmber    1919. 

Mary  Taylor. 
Signature  ol  officer  issuing  certificate. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  child  above  named  was  produced  before  me  and  is  apparently  at  least  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  I  hereby  receive  the  foregoing  application  for  physicians'  c«-tificates  and  file  the  same 

Dated  New  York,    Sept.  £5,    1915. 

Mary  Taylor. 

Not  less  than  ninety  dajrs  having  elapsed  since  the  date  of  Uie  filing  of  this  application  for  physicians' 
certificates,  and  no  facts  appearing  within  such  period  nor  after  an  examination  of  the  statements  con- 
tained  in  said  application  tending  to  discredit  or  contradict  any  material  statement  of  such  application, 

I  hereby  direct  the  child  named' in  said  application  to  appear  for  physical  examination  before  two  phy- 
sicians designated  by  the  board  of  health. 

Dated  New  York,    Mar.  $6, 1914. 

John  J.  O'Brien, 

We,     Wm.   T.  Oardner,    M.  D.,  and    J.  L,  Blumenihat.    M.  D..  physicians  officially  designated  by 

the  board  of  health,  hereby  certify  that the  child  named  in  we  within  application,  appeared 

this  day  before  us  for  physical  examination;  and  we  hereby  severally  further  certify  that  we  nave  sepa- 
rately examined  such  child,  and  that  in  our  opinion,  the  said  child  Is  at  least  fourteen  years  of  ase. 

Wm.  T.  Qardnbr,    M.  D. 

J»  L,  Blumsnthal,    H.  D. 

(In  case  the  opinions  of  such  physicians  do  not  concur,  the  child  shall  be  examined  by  a  third  pbysidan 
and  the  concurring  opinion  shall  be  conclasive  for  the  purpose  of  the  law  as  to  the  age  of  the  diild.) 
Deponent  further  ^ys  that  the  said  child  is    15+    years  ol  age;  that   «he  was  bom  at  Runia  on  the 

II  day  of  August,  1898,  and  that  the  present  residence  of  said  child  is  655  Fifth  St.,  in  the  Borough 
of    Manhattan,    City  of  New  York. 

This  deponent,  your  petitioner  for  physicians'  certfficates,  also  alleges  that  «he  is  miable  to  produce  any 
of  the  evidence  of  age  of  said  child  above  mentioned,  specified  in  secoons  71  and  163  ol  the  labor  law  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  namely: 

(a)  Birth  certificate; 

lb)  Certificate  of  graduation; 

(c)  Passport  or  baptismal  certificate: 

(d)  Other  documentary  evidence. 

That  the  following  facts  are  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  officer  to  whom  application  is  made 
for  the  issuance  of  an  employment  certificate,  to  assist  in  determinbg  the  age  of  said  child,  namely: 


Qoldmark, 

Application  No.   tS69. 


pHYsiaANs'  certificate. 


Sept.  tS,  1913. 
Dec.  26. 1913. 
Notified  Sie4liB14. 
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[New  York  City  Form  14.   See  p.  32 ) 

Department  or  Hb.\lth,  The  Citt  or  New  York, 

Division  or  Child  Hygiene, 
New  York,    March  16, 1914. 

I,    Burrw  JT.  AllmM.    an  applicant  for  duplicate  employment  certificate,  hereby  state:  That  emnloy- 
ment  certificate  No.    7uf5   Issued  by  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York  on  the     tenth 
day  of    Mvdi,    1914,    has  been  lost  in  the  following  manner:    Fell  out  of  a  book  on  tny  uay  JkoiiK,    and, 
eftcr  making  a  dfli|;«it  search  1  have  been  unable  to  find  same. 
I  therefore  request  that  a  duplicate  certificate  be  issued. 

(Signature)  Harry  K.  Frllows, 

(Address)  IJfi  WatWthSt. 


[New  York  City  Form  Iff.    See  p.  33.] 

Department  or  Health,  City  or  New  York, 

Bureau  or  Child  Hygiene, 
Eugene  W.  Schepfer,  Secretary. 

Date    Dec.  7,  i91b. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  department  of  health  has  investigated  the  proof  of  age  of 

John  SmUhf 
who  resides  at   4^  Spruce  St. ^ 

end  whose  siniatm^  Is  hereto  affixed,  and  is  satisfied  that  the  said  minor  is  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  work  without  an  employment  certificate. 
This  application  for  an  empiovment  oertincate  is  hereby  refused,  as  the  applicant  is  over  age. 
The  department  of  health  will  not  issue  duplicates  of  this  paper. 

Mary  L.  Morrison, 
Chief,  Division  of  Employment  Certificates. 

JoHir  Smith. 
(Suture  of  child.) 
S.  J.  Barrr. 
Director,  Bureau  of  Oiild  Hygiene. 

[New  York  City  Form  16.    See  p.  36.] 

Department  op  Health, 
The  City  op  New  York. 

1.  the  undersfgnedp  hereby  certify  that  the  information  noted  below  is  a  correct    comr    of  the  facta 
contained  in  a  certain    bbrth  eertifieau   presented  as  documentary  evidence  of  age  of  the  child  whose  name 

(birth  oertiflcate  passport) 
appears  thereon. 
Nameofdiild,    Bete  PokrvUkw. 
4)ate  of  birth  or  aee  given,    jnnf.l4,lSS0. 
Name  of  father,    Xevi  Pokrviakf. 
Name  of  mother,    SaraA  Pokrmkf. 
Biithplaoe,    AurMr, 

(Signed)  John  O'Brirn. 

(Officer  issuing  paper.) 
Copy  or  trandatlon  made  by   J.  V.  MtHaon. 
Original  returned  to   Rosr  Pokrvisky. 

(Signature  of  child.) 

Jacor  Sorrl,   K.  D., 
_  Borough  Chief. 


Jkm  York  City  Form  17.   See  p.  37.] 

Department  op  Health,  The  Ctty  op  New  York, 

Division  op  Child  htoibnb. 

__}y  the  nndersiaied,  hereby  certify  that  a  certain  diploma  bearing  date  Jan.  i9  19Mi  was  this  day 
Pnsented  and  eamiUted  to  tne  department  of  health  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  aid  in  eecoring  an  employ- 
o^ttt  certificate  under  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  in  lieu  of  the  school 
ne>rd  required  by  said  law.  That  said  diploma  was  tasued  to  and  beara  the  name  of  Ida  CMdard;  that 
Aid  dlDloma  waa  lasued  by  Depi.  <^  Eiue.  ( Publk  School.  No.  15),  situated  hi  the  City  of  New  York, 
'><>n>a^  of  Mmn.,  and  certifies,  among  other  things,  that  said  child  has  satisfactorily  completed  the 
eoone  for  elementary  schools. 

Jacor  Sorrl,   M.  D., 

Chief  of  the  DivMon. 
NtwYerk,    Mv.iS,    1914, 

46446**— 17 10 
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[New  York  Ctty  Fona  18.  Seep. 38.] 

NkwYork,    Jfar.fT,    19M- 
To  the  Board  of  Health. 
Obntlkmkn: 

I  hereby  certify  that,  aocordiog  to  the  records  of  the  cshoreh  or  congregation  of 

Ckmrek  €fOwr  Lad^  cf  Loretto, 
(Corporate  name  of  ohorcfa.) 
situated  at   905  BUtabeth  St. 
MeMirta  BUmiino    was  bom  at    JV.    Y.  C.    on   September  M,  ISM,    was  baptiiad  at  aaid  ehorch 
(Child's  ftill  name.)  (Place  of  birth.)    (Date  of  birth.) 

Oct.  £9,  iSU,    and  that   the  was    /  wwntk    of  age  at  that  date. 
(Date  of  baptism.) 

(Signed)  Enrico  C,  Luiat, 

lOntoter. 
Ckvreh  of  Our  Lady  ofLordto, 

Church. 
[Place  seal  here.]  Jacob  Somml,   M.  D. 

[New  York  City  Fonn  19.    See  p.  80.] 

Cm  OF  New  York,  State  of  New  York,  Coumtt  of  New  York,  ss: 

Max  MwhniUkpj  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That  on  the  let  daw  ofMardk,  1015,  deponent 
was  the  ra6M  of  the  oonereffition  situated  at  fM  CMetopber  Ave..  Brooklyn,  and  that  on  said  data 
Leon  SpUlman   was  Barnutsvah  at  the  synagogue  of  the  aboye-menttoned  oonflrentkm. 

Deponent  Aarthv  states  that  he  was  present  on  said  dalie,^  whioh  tfatte  sail  Loom  Spidmmm  begas 
to  lay  the  phylacteries  aooording  to  Jewbh  rites.  That »  record  was  made  in  the  aald  ooogrenition  of  tbe 
date  when  the  said  boy  was  Barmltsvah  as  afcseoaid  and  the  date,  aeeording  to  aaid  recorm.  Is  Itmrtkl, 
1915 f   and  that  no  boy  can  be  Barmitsyah  untH  he  has  reaohed  thirteen  yean  of  age. 

Max  MusHNiTSKY, 
Sworn  to  before  me  this   tfih   day  of    Msrcft,    19U. 

Delia  Jacobsok, 
fSeal  of  Commissioner  of  deeds— Notary  public,  New  York  City,  applied  at  foot  of  paper.] 


[New  York  City  Form  20.   See  p.  30.] 

Department  of  Education,  the  Citt  of  New  York, 
Bureau  of  Attendance,  154-156  East  (0th  Strbbt. 

census  age  certificate. 

IR>e.f^,fPi4. 
This  Is  to  certify  that  according  to  the  records  of  this  office  dated    Mar.  10, 191  i.  Beetle  Polaui,   resldlQg 
at  that  time  at    11  Mulberry  St.,  Man.,    was  recorded  by  the  census  enumerator  as  follows: 
Date  of  birth,    Jan.  4 » 1900. 

JoEM  W.  Davis, 


iHivm  York  City  Form  21.   See  p.  55.] 

examinations  for  school  bsoords. 

March  10, 1014. 
Dictation: 

''  Here,  Harold,"  I  said,  *'  is  some  money.  Oo  buy  yourself  some  more  marbles,  and  when  you  haye  them, 
keep  them  to  play  with.    But  don't  play  for  keeps;  it  is  gambling,  and  the  gambler  desenres  to  lose." 

BUI: 

Mrs.  White  bought  of  Blank  &  Company  14  yards  silk  at  $2  1/2  per  yard,  6  doz.  rolls  tape  at  45ta  dosen, 
6  waists  at  |2 1/3  each,  16  bolts  ribbon  at  12  l/2t  each.    Make  out  a  receipted  bill  for  same. 

Arithmetic: 

1.  A  diest  oontainlng  62  5/16  pounds  was  found  to  hold  12  1/4  pounds  spoiled  tea.  How  many  pounds 
of  good  tea  were  there  leftf 

2.  What  is  the  cost  of  25  bushels  of  wheat  at  81 1/at  a  bosheir 

3.  A  ship  sails  7,812  miles  hi  36  days.    How  far  does  it  sail  in  one  day? 

Reading: 
Fourth  year.    Character  Buildtaig  Reader.    '*The  Boy  Who  Tried."    Page  36. 

March  5, 1014. 
Dictation: 

Long,  long  ago.  a  ship  full  of  people  was  safling  across  the  ocean  to  this  land.  These  people  were  called 
Pilgrims.  Pil^un  means  wanderer,  and  these  people  were  wandering  from  place  to  plaoe  in  search  of  a 
home  where  they  could  worship  God  as  they  thought  right. 

Bill: 

Mr.  James  Blank  bought  of  Thomas  Smith  3  yards  of  lace  at  65t  a  yard,  3  doc.  handkerchiets  at  $4.75 
a  dozen,  44  yards  silk  at  $1.16  a  yard,  and  a  table  cloth  for  |8.    Make  out  and  receipt  bill  for  the  same. 

Arithmetic: 

1.  A  farmer  had  276  sheep  and  sold  3/6  of  them.    How  many  had  he  left? 

2.  William  is  11 3/4  years  old  and  Thomas  is  0  6/12  years  old.    How  much  older  than  Thomas  is  William? 

3.  At  17.50  each  how  many  barrels  of  flour  can  be  bought  for  $637? 

Readhig: 
Head's  Fourth  Reader.    "The  Three  Giants."    Page  18. 
(Six  took  the  examination  of  March  6th  and  passed.) 

(Continued  on  opposite  page.] 
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February  6, 1914. 
Arithmetic: 

1.  11 1  place  S30  In  a  savings  bank  at  3  1/2%  Interest,  how  moch  interest  will  be  due  me  at  the  end  of 
Smooths? 

Z  Market  prices  are  as  follows:  Round  steak,  25t  a  pound;  ham,  28f  a  pound;  mutton,  24^  a  pound; 
yeal  chops,  2H  a  pound.  Find  amount  of  bill  if  you  should  buy  2  pounds  of  round  steak,  1/2  lb.  ham, 
4  3/4  lb.  mutton.    Make  a  bill.    Receipt  it. 

3.  A  man  employed  80  girls  in  his  factory.  He  had  to  reduce  his  force  ld%.  How  many  girls  did  he 
have  to  diaebarseT 

4.  A  man  had  three  pieces  of  muslhi.  One  contained  6 1/2  yd.,  another  23  2/3  yd.,  and  another  13  1/8 
yd.    He  sold  17  3/4  yd.    How  many  yards  had  he  left? 

5. 1  bought  65#  worth  of  sugar,  if  sugar  is  worth  6 1/2^  a  pound,  how  many  pounds  should  the  grocer 
giTe  me? 

6.  If  a  man  earns  9LZJS0  a  week,  and  saves  one-fourth  of  the  wages,  how  much  does  he  save  in  a  year? 

7.  Mental  work. 

(a)  Tell  time. 

(b)  Cost  of  100  books  at  12 1/a^  each. 

(c)  Cost  of  3  bandkerdiietb  if  they  are  sold  at  75^  a  half  dozen? 

(d)  I  spent  $2.16  and  73^.    How  ma<^  change  from  a  flve-doUar  bill? 

(e)  Shfifltold  milk  is  9t  a  quart.  The  month's  bill  was  |2.70.  How  many  quarts  of  milk  had  been 
bought? 

8.  Divide  $10,239.17  by  102.06. 

9.  Multiply  $13,665  by  38  SJ/S. 

10.  Adddtetate: 

$107.38 

870.93 

82.16 

1,217.61 

34.03 

60.97 

513.80 

76.44 

500.17 

SpeUing: 

citisens 


injure 
ihUi 


permits 

Broadway 

punetoallty 

fifteenth 

mayor 


mi^arity 

obedience 

Ifeivored 

Chioitto 

supermtendent 


manager 
writing 
pleasing 
to-day's  paper 
whose  name  is 


milUnery 
does 

reoommendatioa 
intelligent 

Letter: 
Write  a  business  letter  making  an  application  for  a  position. 

Dietatkn: 

By  teaiddng  all,  especially  the  chUdrea  of  America,  to  spe^  our  eommon  langusfe;  to  understand  and 
Jove  liberty;  to  honor  the  flag;  to  respect  the  Government  and  to  aid  in  strengthening  and  perfecting  our 
laws  and  instltations. 

The  pride  of  a  nation  is  in  its  difldrea  and  youth.  Its  hope  and  security  are  in  their  intelligence,  mo* 
BUUy  and  patriotism. 

Heading: 
Bakes  and  Carpenter  Sixth  Year  LangiBge  Rwdflr. 
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[New  York  City  Form  28.   See  p.  67.] 
Department  of  Education.  Orii^inal.  Bureaa  of  Attfndanoe. 

BBPORT  OP  POLICE  OrPICKS  ON  CHILD  rOUVD  ON  STKXBT  DUXINO  SCHOOL  HOUBS. 


Ka 


r; 


Msurke. 


1.  Fanuiy  name  of  child.    Given  name. 

Eappo. 

2.  Family  name  of  parent  or  guardian. 


27 
Bom  month.  I   Day. 
Sattua.  Man. 

Fatbar's  given  name.       Mother's. 


^08 
Year. 


Boy. 


GirL 


t42 
8.  Residence.    Number. 

WaUand  ChiUonStt. 
4.  Where  found. 

9.S6  a.  m. 
B.  Hour. 

6. 

Uetum,    114  M 
7.  Returned  to  public  school 


Monne. 
Street. 


1  Borough.] 


if 

Borough.]  Front. 


ICo.  Da.  Yr. 


8. 

9. 

10 

11. 

12. 


Disposition. 
»B*    4-te-ie-l.SO    McDugy, 

Truant.    Likea  to  move  wound  tutHun  4i$trieL 

Returned  hp  mother  to  xhool  J^t^lte.    McDngf. 

Family  unbroken. 


w.  es4S. 
Patrolman. 

EmmaBiaek. 
Plrlnc^iaL 


Rear. 


Floor. 


» 


Apt  No. 
Block  number. 


Consecutive  office  number. 

76640 

District  ass'gnm't  number. 


Date  received. 
Date  referred. 
Date  received. 
Date  referred. 
Date  reported. 
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[New  York  City  Form  87.    Se6  p.  71.] 
Department  of  Education.  Bureau  of  Attendance. 

PATROLMAN'S  BEPOBT  ON  TAMILT'S  CHANGE  OF  BESDKNCE. 


Number. 

• 

Btraet. 

Floor. 

Apt.  No. 

Place  from  which  removed,    t7 

w.uih. 
E.mh.. 

6 

.501 

Place  to  which  removed.   26 

617 

Family  name  of^ather  or  mother. 

Given 

name. 

• 

Number 
children 
under  16. 

Given  names  of  children. 

SchuUz 

jSaro 

5 

Henru.  Ufani.  F^^A^rirk. 

The  foregoing  Information  was  obtained  at  the  first  address  ^. 
"         "  "  "  "        «'  "   second  address. 


Precinct. 

Vio,  da.  yr. 

Shield  No. 

Patrolman's  signature. 

6 

SI7lt6 

Sir 

Michael  DapU, 

[New  York  City  Form  88.    See  p.  75.] 

^A  copy  of  this  form  is  sent  daily  to  the  compulsory  att^idance  department.] 

Department  or  Health, 
The  City  or  New  Yomc. 
To  the  Commissioner  or  Labor. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  labor  law  you  are  hereby  notified  that  the  department 
of  health  has  issued  the  following  employment  certificates  during  the  month  of  April    1919. 

Borough  of    Manhattan, 


No.  of 
certifi- 
cate. 


M49e8 
M4989 
MifilO 
Mlfi7i 
MJfi7t 
M497S 
M4974 
M4976 

Mpre 

M4977 
M4978 


Date  of  issue. 

Month. 

Day. 

Apr, 

1 

Names. 


Grade. 

^rotrn,  Harold grad. 

Jona,  Mary 7il, 

SnUQitJohn 8  A. 

WhiU.Dora SB. 

Block, Max 7  A. 

Oreen,Nora 7  B. 

Holstein,  Celia 7B. 

Levskp,  EUa 8B. 

Murphy,  Louia 7  B . 

Steinhaua,  Rachel 7  il . 

Paratin,  Anna 8  A. 


Residence. 


No. 


11 

ss 
U 

66 
66 
77 
88 
99 
187 
t98 


Street. 


Maple..,. 

Birch 

Elm 

Evergreen. 

Poplar . . . 

Spruce... 

WalntU.. 

Pine 

miUnc... 
Hickory. . 
Redwood, 


School 
record. 


19 


16 

"i' 


Issued 

by 
public 
school. 


Bk. 
39 
89 
87 
77 
90 

Par. 
69 

Par. 
69 
66 


Dateofbirtli. 


July  2trOl. 
Apr,  lA/'OO, 
Nw,90rOO. 
Feb.  161*09. 
Feb,  tsroi, 
Oct.  4J'01. 
Nop.  §1*00. 
Jan.  lOrOB. 
May  rrot. 
Sept.  981*00. 
Dec,99rOL 
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[New  York  City  Form  99.   See  p.  75.] 

DKPABTMSNT  OF  SDUCAltOH— MOIfCB  TO  MSCHABOE  ON  ISSUANCE  OF  EMPLOTMENT  CEBTIFICATE. 


7. 


t7 
School  in  which  registered. 

Ketffton. 
FamOy  name  of  child. 


i8S 
Number. 


Class  or  grade. 

WkiU  A  Co. 
Name  of  employer. 

B7  Waahingion  St. 
Place  of  bosiness. 


Bz  4'tS'ie 

Boro.        Mo.  Da.  Yr. 


7694 
Employ.oert.number. 


Netty. 
Given  name. 


Street. 

SS79 
Investigation  number. 

I 


Nature  of  emidoye's  work  or  position. 


9-l$-0i 
Born    Mo.  Da.  Yr. 


Man, 
Boro. 


5 
Floor. 


A7 


Discharge  number. 


Tailm, 
Nature  of  business. 


Wages. 


O 


o 


[New  York  City  Form  80.    See  p.  76.] 
Department  of  Education.  Orlgimil.  Bureau  of  Attendance. 

HOnCX  OF  REFUSAL  OF  EMPLOTMENT  CERTIFICATE  BT*  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 


Family  name  of  child. 


Samud. 
Given  name. 


t 


Bom— Month. 

Jo8evh. 
Family  name  of  parent  or  guardian.  |        Father's  given  name. 

„'«-«.  j  PorJk.  j 

Namber.  Street.  Front. 


10  Oi  ^ 

Day.      Year.      Boy.       Girl. 

Mary. 
Mother's. 

V       \        S       \       IB 
Rear.    |    Floor.    |  Apt.  No. 


Canae  of  refusal. 
i'Aft.  inc.  tow.  . 

77664 
CoDseoutive  ref.  No. 

isnifi 
Dist.  assignment  No. 

<>ffloV8  report,    AtUnitn^  Jokwtm  High, 
ifkierm. 

4!Ult9  p.  m.       4l»6lie  $.10.      4l9olie. 

ilMfid  9  a.  m.                                                                   McDuffv, 

Attendance  Officer. 

Dispositioa                        Family  uvJbroken. 

Date  received. 
Date  referred. 

Date  reported. 

•••.•.......••....•••.•..«>• 

[New  York  City  Form  81.   See  p.  76.] 
baffle,   JoknBroum.    Age    14*    Yrs.    5.    Mos. 
Address,    IS  E.  9th  St.    School,    17.    Grade,    7  A. 


Refused. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Cause  of  refusal. 

Med.  insp. 

^•94,*iS 

6ft.6in 

90 

Oanf  ioc 

Brice. 

R«visits 

1 

1                           1                                     1 

1 
i 

Qitoted. 

^0- of  certificate. 


FHTSICAL  INCAFACnr  CARD. 
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[New  York  City  Form  82.    See  p.  76.] 

Depahtuent  of  Health,  City  of  New  York, 
Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene,  Division  of  Emplotiient  Cerhfigatbs, 

Borough  of    Manhattan, 
New  York,   April  £4,    1916, 
To  the  Borough  Chief. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  in  relation  to  the  issuance  of  employment  certifi- 
cates during  the  week  ending   April  ttf  1916, 

Summary  of  action  taken  on  employment  certificates. 

A pplications  pending  beginning  of  week /f  5 

New  applications  received 119 

Employment  o«rtiflcates  granted IM 

Employment  certificates  refused 18 

Applications  made  pending 94 

Duplicates i9 

Employment  certificates  refused. 

Insuffident  tuition 

Insufficient  education 

Underage £ 

Over  age S 

Physical  incapacity 13 

18 

Malnutrition 3 

Cardiac 1 

Pulmonary 

Miscellaneous 9 

Applications  temporarily  withheld. 

Number  previously  withheld 80 

New  cases 9 

89 

Certificates  granted tt 

Cases  otherwise  terminated. 9 

Cases  now  pending S9 

gg 

Physical  examinations. 

Number  examined JOI 

Defective  teeth  only 9 

Defective  associated 107 

Defective  vision , ts 

Acute  eye  diseases 0 

Defective  hearing ^ g 

Teeth 26 

Cardiac / 

Pulmonary , 0 

Mouth  breathing 7 

Hypertroj^ied  tonsils IS 

Palate 0 

Glands.... - t4 

Anemia / 

Malnutrition 5 

Hernia 0 

Nervous  d  iseases 0 

Skin 0 

Goitre 8 

Orthopedic / 

107 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Joa»  J»0*BMiMir, 

Issuing  offioer 

Katheeinm  E,  Marysoit, 

Medical  examiner. 
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[Buffalo  Form  1.    See  p.  28.] 

DEPARnrnrr  or  hkalth;  bufvalo— application  for  emflotvknt  cbstificats  of  chad  between 

THZ  AOBS  OF  14  AND  !•  TEARS  IN  MANUFACTURING,  MERCANTILE,  AND  OTHSR  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

To  tbe  Department  of  Health,  Boilalo.  N.  Y. 

Api^lcatian  is  hereby  made  for  an  einplo3n3ieiit  certificate  for    EMe  SamufU.   • 

Signature  of  child. 

Pauline  Samuels, 
•  Signature  of  parent  or  euardian  or  custodian. 

Adoress,   S46DavepSt. 
School  reeord  of    Eltk  Sumueis. 

<^Aoeor<liiig  to  the  laws  of  1903  the  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  schbol  which  such  child 
BticfidMl  aball  lumiah,  on  demand,  a  certificate  containing  the  following  facts: 

To  the  Departioent  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

GKNTLBMvaf :  I,  the  undersimed,  the  principal  (or  chief  executive  officer)  of  the  pubiic  school  No. 
iS^  sitDated  at  No.  LopejoM  «  OtM  St.,  in  the  city  of  Bu£blo,  do  hereby  certify  that  EMe  Samuela, 
the  child  bereinatter  referred  to,  has  reguuurly  attended  the  said  school   one  hundred  and  eightv^ht   days 

(Write  the  number  of  days.) 
dnrins  the  twelve  months  next  preceedine  its  fourteenth  birthday  (or  next  preceding  its  application  for 
thisamooireeogd);  and  that  said  child  is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language, 
and  hasrecaived  dartas  such  period  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  English  language  and  geogra- 
^y,  and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  up  to  and  including  fractions,  and  has 
coanpleted  the  work  of  the  first  six  years  of  the  public  elementary  school  or  school  equivalent  thereto  or 
paro^iial  school  from  which  such  sdbool  record  is  issued. 

The  said  school  record  gives  the  date  of  birth  of  said  child  as  JtUy  16, 1899,  residence,  $48  Datey  St.; 
and  the  name  of  its  parents  (guardian  or  custodian)  as    Herman  Samuels. 

Frederick  W.  Frost, 
Principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school. 
Dated,    JuneSS. 

(The  law  reqnires  the  school  record  to  be  signed  by  the  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  tbe  school 
and  it  most  be  fnmlslied  to  any  child  who,  after  due  examination  and  investigation,  may  be  entitled 
thereto.  The  school  record  must  contain,  among  other  things,  a  statement  certifying  that  the  child  has 
regolarly  av^tended  the  public  sdiools  or  schools  equivalent  thereto,  or  parochuJ  schools,  for  not  less 
than  130  days  during  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  its  fourteenth  buthday,  or  during  the  twelve  [ 
months  neixt  precedmg  its  aitplication  for  this  school  record.) 

(OYER) 

[On  the  left  matfcln:] 

This  la  not  a  drad-labor  certiflcate  and  ranst  not  be  accepted  as  soclu 


[BqlTalo  Form  1  (reverse).   See  p.  28.] 

FUingNo.    ms. 
Date,    9^/14. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  within-named  applicant 
personally  appeared  before  me  on  this  date,  was  ex- 
amined, and  complied  with  all  l^al  requirements, 
and  is  entitled  to  an  employment  certificate. 

/.  D.  Baldwin^ 
Officer  issuing  the  certificate. 


.  1 


[On  the  rl^t  margin,  running  down:] 

Section  384, 1, 5,  of  the  Penal  Code  as  amended  by  chapter  507,  Laws  of  1907. 

Any  person  who  knowingly  makes  a  false  statement  in  or  in  relation  to  any  appUcation  ipad^  for  99 
employment  oerUfloate  as  to  any  matter  required  by  articles  0  and  11  of  the  labor  law  to  appear  in  any 
aflk&vit,  record,  transcript,  or  certificate  therein  provided  for,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction «M>ii  be  ponlshed  for  a  first  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  20  nor  more  than  fiO  dollars;  for  a  second 
ofloiae,  by  a  fine  not  less  than  50  noir  more  than  200  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  30  days 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment;  for  a  third  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  250  dollars,  or  by 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  tium  (X)  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 
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[Bulato  Form  S.   8«e  p.  88.] 

No.  85. 

Staix  or  Nxw  YoRK»Ck>uMTr  or  EBB.Cfrr  or  BurrAU>,«: 

Bow  Jmkmn,  bting  duly  ■worn,  dwoiw  mm!  mjpb  ttwt  «te  it  ttM  imAct  of  JMs  J^Otmm,  Ihi 
diildtarwliamftn«iBiilfl7iMnto«tUloMei8<toii^  cMW  WMbflmla   Btdmttr,  Jt.  Y^ 

on  the  5d  day  of  iity.,  1890;  bat  that  It  is  Imponlbto  to  prodnot  any  of  tha  docnmifrt  airldanat 
relatfta  to  the  age  of  thfi  child ,  m  required  by  mbdiriglQO  two  of  notion  71 ,  and  eeetioQ  168,  onaptw  SOL 
kw8  of  1906.  for  the  foUowl^  reeeons:  BM  U  nof  reoorM.  (flm  UHw,}  Bw  no  iipl$wm  mmthm  wd 
been  bapHxei.  MetnpoUiamLffe  iiumnmee  FeXka  19k,  JMML  ittti  Jum§  10^  UOB,  flm$  {kOtt  ipf  of  nal 
bttkdag  aa  10  fwn,  and  thii  aflldaTit  is*  thmore,  made  in  eooordanoe  with  saodivisioo  three  of  mM 
section. 

RosmjAOEaow, 

SulNHribed  and  swam  to  before  me  this  $f€  day  of  8eft,,19tL 

J.  a,  LTMCMm 

To  the  Board  of  Heal^  of  BuflUo,  N.  Y.: 

I  hereby  ocrtiff  that  I  have  investifated  and  anmined  aU  the  fMis  and  eridsBoe  snbaitlsd  nl^^ 
theaoplioationof  JoknJmdkmm  llDranemployMntewtHtarte,eBdamsstisaedthefUklqhtMist1HM 
to  soon  cerUfloate,  and,  therefore,  reoommsnd  that  a  oertiHoate  be  granted. 

/.  C.  LTWCBt. 

AtanMitli«oftheEoardofHeaIthQfBiiflUo.N.Y.,hddontha  7*  dayof  atrL,i9tA,  tkefollawlqi 

a  wee  taun  on  the  above  spplieaKion  of  Beer  JmHm  M  smfhifwum  eert^tmH  fm  Jmm  /seiiae. 
Cert^ifOtit  §ptiiiit§m 

Avmmwr  BAwrmm. 
Board  of  Hetfth. 


[BvBMd  BMm  S.   Bee  p.8B.] 

VmvKoasn  or  Hbaueh, 
Thb  Cirr  or  Butvalo,  N.  Y. 

AmicATioir  roB  sMrLOTtcxirr  cnxav^rm  akd  roB  mrsiciAiiB'  aanmcATB  or  amt. 

BmrALOvN.Y.,  Awi.u  itU- 
To  the  DepsrtoMt  of  Health,  City  of  BallsIo,N.Y.  ^ 


farther  make  apiuioation  for  physicians'  certlfloates. 

John  Jamdiwm,  Roam  jAMDirM^ 

Blgnatareofohlid.  8i|natiirs  of  parent. 

ArriDAVR. 

State  of  New  Yoek,Citt  of  Buffalo,  County  of  Erie,  ss: 

Rose  Jardinet   being  duly  sworn,  depoiies  and  says: 

That     «he  is  the  applicant  above  named  and  resides  at  No.    9  E.  Beloom    Street,  in  the  City  of  Buflalob 

Deponent  is  the  parent    mother   of  the  child  above  named. 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  said  child  is  H  years  of  age;  that  he  was  bom  at  Amiene,  France, 
on  the  16th  day  of  Julff,  1900,  and  that  the  preeent  reeidenoe  of  said  chfld  is  P  £.  Boloom  St.,  Bof- 
taXo.  N.  Y. 

This  deponent,  your  petitioner  for  physicians*  orrtltlcates^  also  alleges  that  <fae  is  unable  to  produce  any 
of  the  evidence  of  age  of  said  child  above  mentioned,  specified  in  secticHis  71  and  163  of  the  labor  law  or 
the  State  of  New  York,  namely: 


(a)  Birth  certificate; 
b) 


Certificate  of  graduation: 

fc)  Passport  or  baptismal  certificate; 

[d)  Other  documentary  evidence. 

^hat  the  following  facts  are  presented  for  the  oonsideration  of  the  officer  to  whom  applioatioa  is  midi 
for  the  issuance  of  an  employment  certificate,  to  assist  In  determining  the  age  of  sara  child,  namelji 
birth  ia  not  ree(frded.  (See  letter.)  IH»  no  dipUmia  ani  hat  not  been  Mjttitei;  it  mtt  Inaiued,  em4  ku  no  iaoh 
mentary  evidence  of  any  tort. 


[Buffalo  Form  8  (leveree).   See  p.  28.] 

That  the  school  record  filed  hwewtth  is  the  school  record  of  the  child  above  named,  and  deponent  ada 
for  the  Issuance  of  physicians'  certificates  on  which,  together  with  the  said  school  record,  an  employmeoi 
certificate  may  be  issued  in  accordance  with  the  labor  law  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Rose  Jaedinm. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this    Ist    day  of    Aug.,    1914. 

J.  C.  Lynch, 
Signature  of  oflflcer  issuing  certificate. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  child  above  named  was  produced  before  me  and  is  apparently  at  least  fourten 
years  of  age,  and  I  hereby  receive  the  foregoing  application  for  physicians'  oertlflcat^t  and  file  the  same 
this  date. 

Dated  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,    Aug.  1,    19H. 

J.  C.  Lyncb. 

Not  less  than  ninety  days  having  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  filing  of  this  applicatloD  for  physidani' 
9ertificates,  and  no  wets  appearing  within  such  period  nor  after  an  examination  of  the  statements  coof 
tained  in  said  applicaticm  tending  to  discredit  or  contradict  any  material  statement  of  such  applicatian* 
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I  benhj  direct  the  child  named  In  said  appUcatloa  toappaar  for  physical  azamlnation  before  two  physicians 
df«ii:nated  by  the  department  of  health. 
Dated  Bttifalo,  N.  Y.,    Abi*.  1,    W4. 

J.  C.  Lynch. 

We,  D.  V.  Me  dure,  H.  D.,  and  J.  A .  WahlZt  M.  B..  physiclanfl  officially  designated  by  the  depart- 
■mi  of  health,  hereby  ovtiiy  that  John  Jardine,  the  child  named  in  the  withbi  application.  appMred 
Ibis  day  before  as  for  phyaiaal  examination;  and  we  hereby  severally  further  certify  that  we  nave  sepa- 
ntely  emmlned  such  chud,  and  that  in  our  opinion,  the  said  child  is  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age. 

D.  V.  McClumm,    IC.  D. 
J.  A.  Wablm    M.  D. 


Hb  cms  the  opinions  of  such  physicians  do  not  ooncor,  the  child  shall  be  examined  by  a  third  phjsiclan, 
BiMi  the  ooneurrtng  opinloa  shall  be  conoluslve  for  the  porpOM  of  the  law  as  to  the  age  of  the  ohfld.) 

[Atoof  right  margin,  below  printed  matter:] 

AppUeaiioa  No.    iOOS. 


nrraoANs'  cimnncATB. 


i 


[Buffalo  Form  4.    See  p.  83.] 

nANSCBIR  or  LABOB  CESTVICATX. 

Xo.  of  transcript ,    tOOO. 

BvTWALO,  N.  Y.,    Nov.  Ji,    19U: 

Ko.  of  employment  certificate 

Tee,  11.00. 
6TAT1  OF  Nbw  Yoke,  Coumtt  or  Esiz,  Cmr  or  Bofpalo,  ss. 

Fhnme  Prkt   being  dnly  sworn  deposes  and  says  that   the  is  the     mother   of      Rote  Price: 
that  mid  child  had  an  employment  osrtiflcate;  that  according  to  my  InfDrmatlon  and  belief,  said 
•nployment  certificate  was   deHromed   in  the  following  manner: 
Pfecai  hi  the  bottom  itfelothtM  batiet  and  vmu  put  in  toater. 
Stttecfibed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this   lith   day  of  Nov.,   19X6. 

J.  Lynch, 
Officer  issuing  certificate. 
[To  right  of  stub:] 

Fw.  $1.00. 

TftAKSCBirr  OP  LABOK  CBRTinCATB,  DEPAXTMBNT  OP  HEALTH,  BUPPALO,  N.  Y. 

Nov.lt,    1914. 
No.  of  transcript,    1000. 

I  IIcKBBT  mmpY  that  the  following  is  a  true  copy  of  the  record  of  child  labor  certificate  on  file  In  the 
4*Dirtnient  of  health  of  the  city  of  Buflalo,  N.  Y.,  the  original  having  been  destroyed  as  per  sworn 
fUi^meot  filed  this  day. 

Francis  e.  Fmonsak,  M.  D., 

Health  Commissioner. 
Attist: 

Tbl>  certificate  Is  effective  thronghout  the  State  and  tmtil  the  owner  is  16  years  of  age  unless  sooner  revoked. 
No, 

BMPLOTMSNT  CEBTIPICATB. 

l>M:#rl  pur$aant  to  sections  71  uid  163  of  the  labor  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  chapter  S6,  Laws  of  1909, 

as  amended. 

Tb«  department  of  health  of  Buffalo,  K.  Y.,  upon  application  duly  made  pursuant  to  law,  grants  this 
ceriflcateto 

Jtoie  Price, 
(Name  of  child.) 
■ad  it  Is  hereby  certified  that  this  child,  who  Is  described  below,  personally  appeared  before  the  under- 
»ifiMd  offidal  and  was  by  him  examined  and  found  qualified  for  empfovment  under  the  labor  law;  it  is 
Ivnhff  certified  that  documentary  evidence  of  the  age  and  educatfon  of  said  child,  as  required  by  law. 
bA.  been  duly  examined,  approved,  and  made  a  part  of  the  records  of  the  above  department,  and  thai 
l'>  careful  examinatfon  the  physical  fitness  of  the  said  child  has  been  determined  by  the  medical  exam- 
iner of  the  above  department  and  that  such  physical  examination  has  been  recorded  as  required  by  law. 

Descrlptfon  of  child . 

Pbre  of  birth,    JBnf  «to,  N,  Y.  Date  of  birth,    Mur.  5,  tSW. 

roiorofhair.    BtmA.  Color  of  eyes.    Brown. 

HHRht.   S  foot   f     Inches.  Weight,   M. 

Dbt  iBgntfclBg  foclal  marks.    Large  mole. 

'  SoaM  Pmicm, 

Signature  of  diild  named  in  the  above  certificate. 

The  Health  ComasaoHEs, 
Bj  J.  Lynch, 
Signature  of  official  issuing  certifioata. 

Data    reb.e,19t4. 

N'.  B.^Thb  esrttfleate  most  be  filed  with  the  emptoyer,  and  must  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  at  the  place 
of  emnfoymeat  during  the  period  of  such  empfoymant.  It  shall  be  surrendered  to  the  child,  its  parent, 
insrtikn,  or  costodian  upon  the  terminatfon  of  the  child's  empfoyment. 

(OVER) 
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[Buffalo  Form  2.    See  p.  28.] 
No.  85. 
State  ov  New  Yobk,  Countt  or  Erie,  Citt  or  BurrALO,  ss: 

Rote  Jaekmm,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  sfte  Is  ths  motker  of  J€km  JadtaMS.  tba 
(^d  for  wbom  an  ttnployraentoertlficate  Is  desired;  that  the  said  tAUd  wssbomin  iSseheaCcr,  Jr.  V., 
on  the   Sd   day  of   Auff.,  1899;   but  that  it  is  imposrible  to  prodnoe  any  of  the  docomentanr  evldeooe 


relative  to  the  age  of  this  child,  as  required  by  subdivision  two  of  section  71,  and  section  163,  chsmter  518. 
laws  of  1905.  for  the  following  reasons:  Bmk  is  not  recorded,  (See  UUtr.)  Bat  mo  diploma  omd  ham  not 
been  baptized.  MetropolUanLife  Intmrmiee  PoUeo  JVb.  S9098,  dottd  June  W,  i909,  fioes  cftlM's  o^a  mt  next 
btrthdaff  as  10  peart,  and  this  affldavit  is»  therefore,  made  In  accordance  with  subdivision  three  of  said 
section. 

Rose  Jacxson,, 
Sabsorfbed  and  swcm  to  before  me  this   9rd  day  of   Sept.,  1914. 

J.  CLvMrcM^ 
To  the  Board  of  Health  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  investigated  and  examined  all  the  facta  and  evldenoe  sabmlttad  ralsttvie  to 
the  application  of  John  Jadkmm  tat  an  employment  certificate,  and  am  satisfied  that  Mid  tfilld  1b  itiiI  *11rl 
to  such  certificate,  and,  therefore,  recommend  that  a  certificate  be  granted. 

J.  C.  LirtrcB, 

At  a  meeting  ofthe  Board  of  Health  of'Biiflalo,N.Y.,heid  on  the   7a   day  of   aepL,1914,  the  foUowiqg 
aotloo  was  taken  on  the  above  qiplioatlao  of   jtese  Jadftonftr  empkfment  cerUpiUfor  Jokm  JnHk ann. 
Certificate  franttd, 

AcauBT  aAwrmm, 
PfflTfltwr  Fmri  Tif  H  naith 


[Buffalo  Form  8.   Bee  p.  28.] 

Bepastment  or  Hraltb, 
The  Cur  or  Buivalo,  K.  IT. 

APPUCATION  rOB  EMPLOTX ENT  CEBTinCATE  AND  rOR  PHTSICIANS'  CEBIDICATB  OT  AOE. 

BurrALO,  N.  Y.,   Awa.t,    1914. 
To  the  Departmmt  of  Health,  City  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Oentlbiten: 

I,  the  undersimed,  hereby  make  appUoation  for  an  emplosrment  certificate  under  thejprovbloDa  of  tha 
labor  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  oe  issued  to  and  In  the  name  of  Jokn  Jardine,  the  child  of  whidi 
I  am  the  mother,  and  who  resides  at  9  E.  Baleom  Street,  in  the  City  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  and  I  hereby 
further  make  application  for  physicians'  certificates. 

JoBN  Jardinr,  Roam  Jardiwm, 

Signature  of  child.  Signature  of  parent. 

AmOAVR. 

State  or  New  Yobk,  Crrr  or  BurrALO.  County  or  Erie*  ss: 

Rote  Jardine,   being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

That     she  is  the  applicant  above  named  and  resides  at  No.    9  E.  Bateom    Street,in  the  City  of  Buffalo, 

Deponent  is  the  parent   mother   of  the  child  above  named. 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  said  child  is  H  years  of  age;  that  he  was  bom  at  Amitnt,  France, 
on  the  16ih  day  of  July,  1900,  and  that  the  present  residence  of  said  child  is  9  E.Bakom  St.,  Bi^- 
fislo.  N.  Y. 

This  deponent,  your  petitioner  for  physicians'  certiiSeates,  also  alleges  that  Ae  is  unable  to  produce  any 
of  the  eviaenoe  of  age  of  said  child  above  mentioned,  specified  in  sections  71  and  183  of  the  labor  law  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  namely: 

(a)  Birth  certificate; 

b)  Certificate  of  graduation; 

c)  Passport  or  baptismal  cwtiflcate; 

d)  Other  documentary  evidence, 
hat  the  following  facts  are  presented  lor  the  consideration  of  the  officer  to  whom  application  is  made 

for  the  issuance  of  an  employment  certificate,  to  assist  in  determining  the  age  of  saia  child,  namely, 
Mrth  it  not  recorded.  (Set  letter.)  Bw  no  diploma  and  hat  net  been  oajdiied;  it  iMf  intured,  and  hat  no  doat- 
mentary  eoidence  of  any  tort. 


[Buffalo  Form  8  (reverse).   See  p.  2S.] 

That  the  school  record  filed  herewith  is  the  school  record  of  the  child  above  named,  and  deponent  asks 
for  the  issuance  of  physicians'  certificates  on  which,  together  with  the  said  school  record,  an  employment 
certificate  may  be  issued  in  accordance  with  the  labor  law  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

RoBM  Jardike. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this    let   day  of   Aug.,    19/4. 

J.  C.  Ltwcb, 
Signature  of  oflQcer  issuing  certificate. 

I  hereby  oertifv  that  the  child  above  named  was  produced  before  me  and  is  apparently  at  least  fourteen 
vears  of  age,  and  I  hereby  receive  the  foregoing  application  for  physicians'  certificates  and  file  the  same 
this  date. 

Dated  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,    Aug.l,    10/^. 

/.  C.  Lynch. 

Not  less  than  ninety  days  having  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  filing  of  this  application  for  physicians' 
certificates,  and  no  facts  appearing  within  such  period  nor  after  an  examination  of  the  statements  con* 
tained  in  said  application  tending  to  discredit  or  contradict  any  material  statement  of  such  applicatioo. 
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I  bereby  direct  the  child  named  in  said  application  to  appear  for  physical  examination  before  two  physicians 
designated  by  the  deputment  of  health. 
Dated  Buffalo,  N.  Y.p    Nor.l,    1914. 

J.  C.  Lynch. 

We,  D.V.Mcdure,  M.  D.,and  J.A.Wakh,  M.D..  physicians  officially  designated  by  the  depart- 
flient  of  heaitfa,  iMreby  certify  that  John  Jardine,  the  child  named  in  the  withhi  application,  appwred 
this  day  before  us  for  physical  examination;  and  we  hereby  severally  ftirther  certify  that  we  have  sepa- 
ntely  examined  such  child,  and  that  in  our  opinion,  the  said  child  is  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age. 

D.  V.  MeCLURKt    H.  D. 
J.  A.  Wablz    M.  D. 

(In  case  the  optniane  of  such  physicians  do  not  concur,  the  ehild  shall  be  examined  by  a  third  physician, 
sad  the  oanBarxini;  opinicD  shall  be  oondusive  for  the  purpose  of  the  law  as  to  the  age  of  the  chfld.) 

[Along  right  margin,  below  printed  matter:] 

Application  No.    tOOS. 


FHTSKIANS'  CKBTDTICATE. 


[BoHalo  Form  4.    See  p.  82.] 

TBAlfSCBIPT  or  LABOB  CEBTITICATE. 

Xo.  of  transcript,    1000. 

-,  BuFiALO,  N.  Y.,    Nov.  IB,    19U: 

No.  of  employment  certificate r^ 

Fee,  $1.00.  -3 

Btitb  of  Nbw  Yobk,  Coxtntt  of  Erie,  Cmr  of  BirrFALo,  ss.  5 

Ftoroicr  Price    being  duly  sworn  deposes  and  sajrs  that   «he  is  the     mother   of     Rote  Price:       & 
that  said  diild  had  an  employment  certificate;  that  according  to  my  Information  and  belief,  said 
eiiQ>loyment  certificate  was   deHrowed   in  the  following  manner: 

Plead  in  the  bottom  ofclothet  batket  and  was  put  in  water. 

Sabscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this    Igth   day  of  Nov.,    1916. 

J.  Lynch, 

^  '  Officer  issuing  certificate. 

[To  right  of  stub:] 

Fee,  n.ao. 

TSANSCBm  OF  LABOB  CERTIFICATE,  DEPABTlfENT  OF  HEALTH,  BX7FFALO,  IT.  Y. 

V     .  Nov.  It,    1914. 

No.  of  transcript,    1000. 

I  Hereby  Ckbtify  that  the  following  is  a  true  copy  of  the  record  of  child  labor  certificate  on  file  in  the 
wpartment  of  liealth  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  original  having  been  destroyed  as  per  sworn 
statement  filed  this  day.  *  »  »  — 1>  »  1- 

Francis  E.  Fsonxak.  M.  D., 

Health  Oommissloner. 
Attest: 

This  certificate  is  effective  throughout  the  State  and  until  the  owner  is  16  years  of  age  imless  sooner  revoked. 

•nO. 

EMPLOTMENT  CEBTOICATB. 

Issued  pursuant  to  sectfons  71  uid  163  of  the  labor  htw  of  the  State  of  New  York,  chapter  36,  Laws  <^  1909, 

as  amended. 

The  department  of  health  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  upon  application  duly  made  pursuant  to  law,  grants  this 
cwtincateto 

Rose  Price, 
(Name  of  child.) 
via  It  is  hereby  certified  that  this  child,  who  is  described  below,  personally  appeared  before  the  under- 
ugM  official  and  was  by  him  examined  and  found  qualified  for  emplovment  under  the  labor  law;  it  is 
Jl^^her  certified  that  documentary  evidence  of  the  age  and  education  01  said  child,  as  required  by  law. 
uss  been  duly  examined,  approved,  and  made  a  part  of  the  records  of  the  above  department,  and  that 
^ycareful  examinatfon  the  physical  fitness  of  the  said  child  has  been  determined  by  the  medical  exam- 
low  of  the  above  department  and  that  such  physical  examination  has  been  recorded  as  required  by  law. 

Descriptfon  of  chfld. 

Jtece  ol  birth,    BuWalo,  N,  Y.  Date  of  birth,    Ifor .  5, 1899. 

Color  of  hair,    Bladi.  Color  of  eyes.    Brown. 

SlS?**'^. '••*   «     mchM.  Weight,   98. 

^^ui^nBlbingb^iaimBila,    Large  mole. 

•  Rose  Price, 

Signature  of  cliild  named  in  the  above  certificate. 

The  Health  Cokmissioveb, 
By  J.  Lynch, 
Signature  of  official  issuing  certificate. 

Date    Feb.8,19t4. 

J^J^Thls  oertlfieate  must  be  filed  with  the  empfoyer,  and  must  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  at  the  place 
i!f^JPjoyment  durtog  the  period  of  such  employment.  It  shall  be  surrendered  to  the  child,  its  parent, 
•^'■raiaa,  or  custodian  upon  the  termination  of  the  child's  employment. 

(OVEB) 
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EMPLOYMENT-<IEBTIFICATE  SYSTEM   IN   NfiW   YOBK« 


[BnlTalo  Form  4  (reverse).    See  p.  32.] 

IMPORTANT. 
NOTICE  TO  EMPLOYERS. 

Factories:  In  factories  the  child  presenting  this  certificate  shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  before  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning  or  ^ter  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  for  more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  day  or  more  than 
six  days  in  any  one  week.    (Section  77.  Labor  Law.) 

Special  attention  is  called  to  oocupatloiis  at  which  children  can  not  be  employed,  enumerated  in  secv 
tlon  93,  Labor  Law. 

Mercantile  bstabushmbnts:  In  mercantile  establishments  the  child  presenting  this  certificate  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  work  before  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  6  o'clock  in  the  evenine,  or  for  more 
than  8  hours  in  any  one  day  or  more  than  six  days  in  any  one  week.    (Section  161,  Labor  Law.) 


[BuHalo  Form  ff.    See  p.  71.] 
Precinct. 

butpalo  school  census. 

Name,    Mary  KeUty.  Pex,    Female. 

Month,  day,  and  vear  of  birth,     Mch.  15, 1009.  Address,    4  Prospect  St. 

Birthplace,    Buffalo.  School,    Ao.  7. 

Defects,    Color,     White. 


Employed?     No. 
Labor  cort.T    


Employer's  name, 

How  many  years  working?    

Can  read  and  write  English?     Yes. 

Patrolman's  shield  No.    17. 

Leave  this 
space  blank. 


Block. 


Parent. 

Name,    James  Kelley. 

Birthplace,    Ireland. 

Years  in  U.  S.,    to.       Native  language. 

EnifU9h. 

Precinct,    6. 


[Buffalo  Form  6.    Sea  p.  72.] 

BX7PFALO  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 


Name,    Mary  Kelley. 

Sex, 
FemaU. 
Color, 
White. 

Parent's  name,    James  Kelley. 

Where  bom,    Ireland.          Years  in  U.  S.,    fO. 

Address, 

4  Prospect  St. 

School, 
iVo.7. 

Block,    9i. 

Month,  day,  and  year  of  birth. 
Meh.  16, 1909. 

Where  bom. 
Bi^ffalo. 

Years  in  U.S. 

Employer's 
name. 

Employer's  address. 

Phyj»ical  or  mental  delects, 

Read  or  write  Englkh,     Yes.          Other,    No. 

Truant  report. 

Remarks. 

Labor  cert. 

Enumerator,  Shield  No. 
W.  Brown.           17 

[Buffalo  Form  7.   Bee  p.  72.] 

BXTTPALO  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 


I  have    this    m   day   of  June    191£,    moved     Thomas    Ryan   from   i?    WlWams    41^^   ^ 
Ai  Highland    -^^SSf 


By  order  of 

P.  F.  KUNCE, 
J.  B.  Wall, 

Police  Commissioners. 
M.  Re«an, 

Supt.  of  Police. 


JOBJf  L.  BOWEMS, 

Owner. 


FORMS  XTBED  IK  ADMINISTBA.TION. 
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[Buffalo  FMm  8.    See  p.  7S.] 

BOTFAtO  SCHOOL  CCNSU9. 


Kame, 
Aj»,    14 
I'arent's 
RenarloK, 
Date,    . . 


School,    7. 
Address,    HProapeet'si. 


[Buffalo  Fonn  9  (pcistal  caid).   See  p.  76.1 


Sdiool  No.    5. 


Date,    April  tS,    101^. 


The  Ulktwpag  person  has  heen  furnished  to-day  with  atttndanoe  papers  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
labor  oertillcate: 

Name ,     WaUtr  J.  Blake. 

Address,    5  DnHim  Ptaee. 

Age,    14.  Day,  month,  and  year  of  birth,    April  S,i90i. 

Psreat's  name,    Sammel  K.  Blake, 


OoRtrauuB  PMABBoir, 

Prfaicipal. 


•^ 


Grade, 


"1 

■3* 

9 


s 


IBoffalo  Form  10.   See  p.  76J 

BUTTALO  SCHOOL  CENSUS— CmLD-LABOR  CEBTDICATB  BKPORT. 

The  following  certificates  were  issaed  by  the  board  of  health  durfaig  the  week  ending   June  7    19\S. 


Child's  name. 

Address. 

Age. 

School. 

Cert.  No. 

Smrah  Cfreen 

S  WtiUeSt 

14 
15 

Ko.ie 

705 

CharleM  FmcUr 

S76  River  8t 

"     S 

70  i 

Louie  Poiriet 

9  Riverside  Ave 

"    // 

70S 

Signed 


William  B.  Drake. 


[Bocheater  Form  1.   See  p.  41.] 

OmcE  or  THB  Board  of  Health. 

diATx  OF  New  York,  Cottmtt  or  Monroe,  Citt  or  Rochester,  ss. 

Matf  Wekh,  being  duly  sworn,  sajs  that  the  is  the  IMkerr  mother,  goawtian,  didy  appointed  powoH 
nevlng  legal  oostody  and  control  of  Fred  Wekh,  an  initot;  that  said  inuoit  is  aged  U  years;  was  bom 
it   RoduvUr,    in  the  State  of    New  York,   on  the    i£   day  of    October,    1899. 

That  doponent  makes  this  affidayit  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  section  2  of  chapter  409  of  the  Laws 
of  1886,  as  amended  by  chapter  991  of  the  Laws  of  1806,  and  section  3  of  chapter  384  of  the  Laws  of  1896, 
ngulatlDg  the  employment  of  women  and  oliildren  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments. 

Mary   Wklch. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this    17  day  of  June    1900,    before  me. 

Florence   Weis, 

Commissioner  of  Deeds. 
Extract  from  chapter  384  of  I^ws  of  1896. 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  notary  public  or  other  officer  authorised  and  empowered  by  law  to  admin- 
btar  to  any  person  an  oath,  to  demand  or  receive  a  fee  for  taking  or  administering  an  oath ,  to  a  narent  of, 
Coardian  of,  or  person  in  parental  relatfon  to  any  child  as  to  the  age  of  such  child,  where  the  afflaavit  thus 


takm  is  used  or  intended  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  certificate  as  provided  for  in  the  foregoing 
Mctiony  from  any  board  or  department  of  health  or  health  commissfoner  <  '    '  "  ' 


forth 

(Btamped  across  face:] 

This  to  certify  that  this  child  is  14  years  of  age  or  more. 

46446^—17 ^11 


or  commissioners  as  herein  set 
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EMPLOTMEHT-CEBTIFICATE  8T8TBM  IN  KBW  YORK. 


(fi). 


Street. 


(Rooiiestar  Voxm,  9.   8m  p.  72.] 
No. 


(4) 

(8) 

(2) 

[1)  ArUngUm  Place. 


15 


Date,    JToo.e,    ms. 
Street. 


III4N15. 
Na 


(0) 

8) 

7) 

16) 


Child's  name,    Annie  L.  Bratf. 


A^elast 
bfirthday, 


Born,  month.     Day. 
Sept.  7 


1901 


White. 
Oifl.      NepOi 


Bcni  SI 
Rochester. 


in  XT.  8. 


^Age 
nroven 
by 


Birth 
oert. 


Bapt. 
oert. 


Pass- 
port. 


Bible. 


Other  document  (state 
kind). 


Parent  or  guardian, 
Frank  Bray. 


Bom  in,   S&itm, 


Yi 

inU.  8. 


Physically 

Mentally  unable  to  attend  until— 


Out  of  school. 


Cause,  y 


101 

I  Doctor,    y 


If  working,  reason  for  ieavimacfaool.    Economic  need.  Work  cert.    7U 


LeftBchool 

in  the  month  of   Sept.,    191  J. 


Trade  desired,    mUiner. 


Remarks 


Information  from  father    mother. 


j^ 


Form  13. 1  Precinct  I   Shield 
1  N«.    IS,  I  No.    4t, 


Occujpation. 
Uiner^a  aasietuU. 


MOUner 


SchooL 


1.. 
3.. 

$.. 
7.. 
9.. 

11. 
13. 
16. 
17. 
19. 


Grade. 


[On  the  krt  margin:] 

School  Census  Board,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Seliool 


2.. 
4.. 

6.. 
8.. 
iO. 

12. 
14. 

16. 

18. 

20. 


Grade. 


[BooHester  Form  9  (reverse).    See  p.  72.| 

FOB  ALL  POSITIONS  WHICH  THB  CHILD  HAS  HELD. 


' 

Kind  of  work  done  by 
chid. 

Time  of  start- 
ing. 

Time  of  leav- 
ing. 

Weekly  wages. 

Employer's  name. 

Month. 

Year. 

Month. 

Year. 

At 

the 
start 

Next 

can- 
vas. 

Next 
can- 
vas. 

At 
the 

titnn 
Of 

leav- 
ing. 

1. /ef«iii  dt  Co 

2 

Aeeiatantmimner 

Sept... 

ms 

V 

y 

a 

y 

y 

y 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 ,. 

9....: '. 

10 

11 

• 

12 

13 

14 

• 

FOBMS  USED  IN  ADMHSISTBATION. 
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No.    «5. 


ForBi  8.    See  p.  78.] 

aCaXKA  CKN8T78  BOASD. 


WoBaee  B.  8ctttg$. 


ITov. 


7. 


Jan.  15,    1919. 

Boy. 
*01.    €Hris 


In 

7 

n 


a 


BomlCo. 


Bay. 


Yev. 


Address. 


Boimot  Is.  Seogfa. 


Left   Peabodf   School  at  the   6    Grade. 


Parent's 
Not 


I  Home 

In.  w.  c. 


i  Wlmgau 


Employed  by 


No. 
W.C. 


Worlc6m0wia»mteertifimU. 


Kind  of  work  of  child' 


Poffe. 


Reported  to 


JccynrsB  ie  eMetn  ctn^tttt. 


Dispositkn. 


Signed 


Allen  Howlet. 


NaS. 


{Boo]&«8ter  Form  4  (postal  cara).    See  p.  77.] 

OK  CHANOB  or  AHil»ICI«  -WITHIH  nSIBICT  AMD  I88UIHO  SCHOOL  UBCOBD. 

RocHXSTSB,  N.  Y.,   Jan.  IB,   1916, 


School  No.    17.       Oiade,    7.       Teaoher,    Jfivf  TbmfiMw. 

Name,   8nmm  Kenmeif. 

Newaddnea. 

Venaraddnaa. 

Date  of  birth,     Fdrrvarg     16,        1900. 
Moalh.     Day.     Year. 
Dste  school  record  Issued,    Jan.  It,  1916. 
PovQ^ipII  (win  not)  remain  In  school. 
N.  B.— Send  pefmnent  reoord  card  to  aAdency  bureau  If  pnpfl  obtaining  school  record  leaves  school. 


[Uttea  Fonn  1.   See  p.  80.] 

Dkpabtment  or  Pubuc  Satbtt, 

City  of  Utica,  N.  Y., 

BUEEAU  or  HSALTH. 

imicATioir  roa  sMrLOTxxMT  ctsTincAn,  ifAKurAcruBiNO,  mebcantilb,  and  otheb  bstabushiients 
To  the  Heallb  Offlev,  city  of  Utiea. 

AppUostion  Is  hereby  made  for  an  empioymeatceKifloate  for 

Marif  Evans. 
Address,    80  Canal  8t. 


Mary  SvAjra. 

Signature  of  child. 


Lena  Evanb^ 
Signature  of  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian. 

AddiesB,    80  Omal  St. 


AmDAVTT. 


State  or  New  York,  Onbioa  Coumtt,  sb. 

Lena  Eoant.  befaig  duly  sworn,  says  that  she  Is  tMhefr  mother,  giardlin  of  Marif  Evant:  that  the 
nid  if  ory  Amu  was  bom  at  Oadatia,  N.  Y.,  on  the  iOth  day  of  Fdmtary,  1898,  and  that  the 
■  M  years  of  age. 

Lena  Evans, 
Sworn  to  before  me  this    18(h   day  of   June,    1919. 

Ceab.  L.  PeinolEj 
Commistioner  ofDeedt  in  and  for  the  CUy  of  Utiea,  N.  Y. 

[OYEB] 


[UtfeaF 


)•   See  p.  80.] 


1( 

STATEMENT  Or  OmCXB  ISBmNO  IHIB  CEBTinCATB. 

thereby  certify: 

1-  That  the  louowlng  papers  relating  to  the  above-named  child  have  been  filed  In  this  cffloe. 
^s)  Its  sobocrf  reoQid  ifflea  out  and  signed  as  reonired  by  law. 

(b)    AffidavU   (its  passport  or  a  transcript  ofits  bhth  certificate  or  baptismal  oertliloate  or  a  rdlglTUS 
nc«d  AMdng  tts  date  and  place  of  birth.) 
(0)  1^ Affidavit  of  the  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  the  child,  showing  the  place  and  date  of  its  birth. 
That  ssid  child  has  appeared  oefore  me  and  has  been  examined. 

Chab.  L.  Peinole, 
Signature  of  officer  issuing  the  certificate. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
WashingUmj  June  SO,  1916. 
Sir:  Herewith  I  transmit  a  list  of  references  on  child  labor. 
The  first  edition  of  this  list  was  compiled  by  Mr.  A.  P.  O.  GriflSn  and 
was  published  by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1906.     This  second  edi- 
tion was  begun  in  1914,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  H.  B.  Meyer, 
chief  bibliographer  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  but  the  material  was 
transferred  to  the  Children's  Bureau  because  the  Library  of  Congress 
was  committed  to  the  completion  of  certain  larger  publications,  which 
made  it  impracticable  for  the  Library  to  publish  this  list  at  present. 

Miss  Laura  A.  Thompson,  librarian  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  has 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  list,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  work 
has  been  done  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Children's  Bureau  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the 
privilege  of  being  associated  with  the  Library  of  Congress  in  this 
publication. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief. 
Hon.  William  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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NOTE, 


The  reports  of  the  State  bureaus  of  labor  and  the  reports  of  the 
departments  of  factory  inspection  have  been  included  only  where  a 
special  investigation  has  been  made  or  where  special  statistics  have 
been  given.  Most  of  the  reports  of  the  bureaus  of  labor  contain  sta- 
tistics  of  children  employed  and  reference  to  the  inspection  of  child 
labor  where  there  is  no  special  department  of  factory  inspection.  No 
reference  has  been  made  to  the  child-labor  laws  as  found  in  these  or 
similar  reports,  as  these  are  covered  by  the  compilation  made  by  the 
Children's  Bureau.     (See  No.  577  in  this  list.) 

The  numbers  at  the  end  of  the  tities  are  the  shelf  numbers  of  the 
books  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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332    An  address  to  the  ritizena  of  twelve  states  on  the  child  labor  laws  you 

Hhould  enact  in  1914.     Child  labor  bulletin,  Nov.  1913,  v.  2,  no.  3:  33-43. 

HD6250.U3N4,v,2 

333 The  (*ampai?n  iiprainst  child  labor;  a  monthly  department  officially  fur- 

niphcd.  Woman's  home  companion,  Jan.-Oct.  1907,  v.  34:  24;  58-59;  46-47; 
2S;  24,  57;  22;  20;  22;  25;   13.  AP2.W714,v.34 

334     -    Can  we  afford  child  hUx^r?     Including  the  exhibit  handbook  prepared 

to  accompany  the  twenty-five  panel  exhibit  at  the  exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
New  York  city,  National  child  labor  committee,  incorporated,  1915.  48  p. 
illus.,  diagre.     225''".     (The  child  labor  bulletin,     v.  3,  no.  4) 

nD6250.r3N4 

<'oNTENTS.—  Notes.— Book  review  (by]  Anna  Rochester.— Girls  at  work  and  why  they  work  [byl 
Helen  C.  Dwi^ht.  Child  flower-makers  in  New  York  tenements  (hy]  Eleanor  II.  Adler.— What 
the  government  says  about  cotton  mills  (by]  .\nna  Kochester  and  Florence  Taylor. — The  hi>:h  cost 
of  j^hild  lubor:  exhibit  h.imlbook,  with  photo^Taphs  by  the  staff  photographer,  Lewis  W.  Iline. 
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335  Hatloiial  child  labor  comznittee.  Child  labor,  a  study  course  on  its  extent, 
causes,  effects,  and  prevention.  New  York  city,  National  child  labor  com- 
mittee [1912?]  40  p.  23<'».  (National  child  labor  committee.  Pamphlet 
no.  183) 

33i3    The  child  lal^or  bulletin.    Pub.  by  National  child  labor  committee. 

V.  1,  June,  1912-v.  5,  May,  1916.    New  York,  1912-1916.    5  v.    23^». 

HD6250.U3N4 

537    Child  labor  facts  for  sermon  use.    New  York  city,  1915.    4  p.    23°™. 

(Its  Pamphlet  no.  239,  Jan.  1915)  HD6250.U3N2,no.239 

3i8    Child  labor  in  1912.    New  York,  National  child  labor  committee,  1912. 

84  p.     23<^».     (The  child  labor  bulletin,  v.  1,  no.  3)      HD6250.U3N4,v.l 

Contents.— Child  labor  In  1912.  Eighth  annual  report  of  National  child  labor  committee.— 
Home  work  in  the  tenement  houses  of  New  York  city,  by  Owen  R.  Lovejoy;  Elizabeth  C.  Wat- 
son.— Employment  of  children  on  the  stage,  by  Owen  R.  Lovejoy.    A  study  course  on  child  labor. 

339    Child  labor,  statistics,  causes,  effects,  prevention.     New  York  city 

[1912?]     22  p.    23«».     {lU  Pamphlet  no.  185) 

340    Child  labor  stories  for  children.    New  York  city.  National  child  labor 

committee  [1913]    81  p.    illus.  (1  col.)    23«».    (The  child  labor  bulletin,  v.  2, 

no.  2)  HD6250.U3N4,v.2 

CoNTKKTS.— A  song  of  the  factory  [by)  J.  F.  Montague.— The  story  of  the  medicine  bottle.— 
Hymn  for  the  working  children  [by]  Fanny  J.  Crosby.— The  story  of  my  cotton  dress.— Dolly 
dear. — ^Mr.  Coal's  story.- "To  little  sister. "—Declaration  of  dependence.— The  toll.— Two  little 
members. — What  some  childroi  have  done  for  the  working  chUdren.— The  story  of  old  [by]  Jemima 
Luke. — ^We  need  lore's  tender  lesson  taught  [by]  Whittier.— Child  labor  in  Georgia,  a  story  for 
grownups  [by]  A.  J.  MoKelway. 

341    Child  labor  ten  years  after.    New  York,  National  child  labor  committee, 

1914.     75  p.    23''°».     (Child  labor  bulletin,  v.  3,  no.  3) 

HD6250.U3N4,v.3 
CONTsms. — Editorial  notes;  Tenth  annual  report  of  the  General  secretary;  The  extent  of  child 
labor  officially  measured,  by  Edward  N.  Clopper;  Child  labor  and  delmquency,  by  Fred  S.  Hail; 
Childreii  who  weave  silk,  by  Eleanor  H.  Adler;  Mortality  among  cotton  operatives,  by  Florence 
Taylor;  Dangerous  machines  in  the  metal  trades,  by  Helen  C.  Dwight. 

342    Child  labor  in  canneries  .  .  .  with  other  special  articles.    New  York 

city.  National  child  labor  committee,  1913.    3  p.  1.,  95  p.  incl.  plates,  maps. 

23*^"^.     (The  child  labor  bulletin,  v.  1,  no.  4)  HD6250.U3N4,v.l 

CoMTBMTs. — Child  labor  and  poverty:  advance  program  of  the  9th  National  conference  on  child 
labor. — ^The  important  provisions  of  existing  child  labor  laws.— Child  labor  in  New  York  canning 
liMStories  [by]  E.  F.  Brown. — Day  and  night  in  a  vegetable  canning  factory:  a  personal  experi- 
ence [by]  J.  J.  Eschenbrenner.— Photographic  reproductions  of  children  in  fruit  and  vegetable, 
oyster,  and  shrimp  canneries.— Child  labor  and  health  [by]  O.  R.  Lovejoy.— Some  dangers  in  the 
present  movepmt  for  industrial  education  [Ijy]  John  Dewey.— Overwork,  idleness  or  industrial 
education  [by]  William  Noyes.— The  child  that  toileth  not;  a  reply  to  Mr.  Dawley. 

^3 The  clinker,  and  some  other  children.     New  York,  National  child 

labor  comnuttee,  incorporated,  1914.    62  p.    illus.,  pi.    23^™. 
'<Btories  and  verse  about  children  who  work.  "—Foreword.  HD6250.U3N5     1914 

^ Constitution.    American   academy    of   political    and    social    science, 

Annals,  Supplement,  July,  1911,  v.  38:202-207.  Hl.A4,v.38 

National  child  labor  committee.    Pamphlet  no.  148.    4  p. 

HD6250.U3N2,no.l48 

^ The  eight-hour  day  and  prohibition  of  night  work.    American  academy 

of  political  and  social  science.  Annals,  Supplement,  Mar.  1910,  v.  35:239-274. 

ni.A4,v.35 
National  child  labor  committee.    Pamphlet  no.  137.    36  p. 

HD6250.U3N2.no.l37 
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346  National  child  labor  committee.    The  federal  child  labor  bill;  prograra  of 

tenth  annual  conference  on  child  labor.  New  Orleans,  La.,  March  15—18, 1914. 
with  a  copy  of  the  federal  child  labor  bill  and  a  memorandum  on  its  constitu- 
tionality.   New  York  city,  National  child  labor  committee,  1914.    79  p.    illus., 

col.  diagr.    23°°^.    (The  child  labor  bulletin,  v.  2,  no.  4)  HD6250.U3X4 

Contents.— Editorial  notes.— Program  of  tenth  annual  oonferenoe  on  child  labor. — Federal 
government  and  ohiM  labor,  and  menHmmdom  <»  the  Palmer  child  labor  Mil  [by]  O.  R.  Love^ 
)oy.— Ten  years  of  child  labor  reform  in  the  South  [by]  A.  J'.  McKelway. — ^The  eigbt-boar  day 
[by]  Anna  Rochester.— The  majesty  of  the  law  in  Mississippi  [by]  E.  N.  Cl<9per.— I*resent  condi- 
tions in  the  South  [by]  L.  W.  Hine.— Strawberry  pickers  of  Sfaryland  [by]  H.  M.  Bremer. — The 
work  of  England's  certifying  surgeons  [by]  H.  H.  Jones. 

347    High  co&t  of  child  labor  .  .  .  exhibit  handbook.    [New  York  city, 

1915]   20  p.    23«*.    (Its  Pamphlet  no.  241,  Jan.  ^915) 

HD6250.UaN2,no.241 

High  cost  of  child  labor.    Reprint  of  exhibit  handbook.    Child  labor  bulle- 
tin, Feb.  1915,  V.  3:  25-45.  HD6250.U3N4,v.3 

348    How  to  obtain  foreign  birth  certificates.    National  child  labor  commit- 
tee.   New  York,  1909.    Pamphlet  no.  116.    8  p.  HD6250.U3N2,no.  116 

349    LeafletW    New  York,  1904-1913.    38  pams.    illue.    ISJ^"*. 

HD6250.U3N19 

360    Little  comrades  who  toil.    New  York  city,  1914.    84  p.    23<'».     (Child 

labor  bulletin,  Aug.  1914,  v.  3,  no.  2,  pt.  1)  HD6260.U3N4,v.3 

351 Pamphlet[8].    National  child  labor  committee.    New  York,  1905-1916. 

260pam8.    illus.    23-24<'».  HD6260.U3N2 

The  pamphlets,  which  are  consecutively  numbered,  comivlBe   addroMS  and  proceedings 
(reprinted  from  the  "  Proceedings"),  annual  reports,  etc. 

352    Stories  about  the  other  child.    [New  York,  1913]    79  p.    25^"^.     (Sup- 
plement to  the  Child  labor  bulletin,    v.  2,  no.  3,  Dec.  1913) 

HDi5250.U3N4,v.2 

353    The  voice  of  the  church  against  child  labor.    National  child  labor  com- 
mittee.   New  York,  1908.    Pamphlet  no.  89.    [4]  p.    HD6250.U3N2, no. 89 

354  National  conference  of  charities  and  correction.    Proceedings.    Boston 

[etc.]  1875-1915.    ports.,  map,  tables.    22i-24<'". 

A  guide  to  the  study  of  charities  and  correction  by  means  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  conference  of  charities  and  correction,  using  thirty-four 
volume  1874  to  1907.    Comp.  by  Alexander  Jc^nson.     [Indianapolia?]  1908. 

xi,  353  p.     23°«.  HV88.A3 

Child  labor:  p.  144-150.    See  also  Indexes  to  subsequent  volumes. 

355  National  consumers'  league.    The  consumer's  control  of  production:  the 

work  of  the  National  consumers'  league.  Philadelphia,  The  American  acad- 
emy of  political  and  social  science,  1909.  1  p.  1.,  83  p.  25^^™.  (Supplement 
to  the  Annals  of  the  American  academy  c^  political  and  social  science.  July, 
1909)  HD6957.U6N3 

HI.A4,v.34 

Partial  contents.— Work  at  night  by  girls  and  boys  under  21  years.  The  eight  hours  day  for 
workhig  children .  Investigations,  (a)  The  standard  of  living  of  working  girls  and  women  away 
from  home,  (b)  Children  illegally  at  work. 

356  National  federation  of  settlements.    Young  working  girls;  a  summary  of 

evidence  from  two  thousand  social  workers,  ed.  by  Robert  A.  Woods  and  Albert 
J.  Kennedy,  its  secretaries;  with  an  introduction  by  Jane  Addams.  Boston 
and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifllin  company,  1913.    xiii,  185,  [1]  p.      19J<^™. 

HQ798.N3 

357  Nearing,  Scott.    The  hietory  of  a  Christmas  box.    Charities  and  the  Commons, 

Dec.  29,  1906,  v.  17:  555-558.  HVl.C4,v.l7 
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3^    HeAiin^v  Soott.    Social  adjustment.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company, 

1911.     xvip.,  XL,  377p.     19i««  HN64.N42 

Child  Ubor,  p.  243-265. 

359    Social  religion;  an  interpretation  of  Christianity  in  terms  of  modern  life. 

New  YotV,  The  Macmillan  company,  1913.    xvi  p.,  2  1.,  227  p.    19i«». 
The  factory  child:  p.  73-88.  HN31.N4 

3»jO    The  solution  of  the  child  labor  problem.    New  York,  Mo£fat,  Yard  and 

company,  1911.    viii,  145  p.    18i«».  HD6231.N4 

.V>1    Neill,  Chftrles  Patrick.    Child  labor  at  the  national  capital.    [Philadelphia? 

1906?)     11  p.    23«*.  HD6250.U4D6    1906a 

Also  published  as  National  child  labor  committee.    Pamphlet  no.  20,  p.  12-22 ; 

Pamphlet  no.  21.    1 1  p.  HD6250.U3N2,no.20,21 

Charities  and  the  Commons,  Mar.  3,  1906,  v.  15:  795-800.  nVl.C4,v.l5 
(/n  U.  S.  Congress.     House.     Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  of  hearings  .  .  .  1906,  ...  to  r^ulate  child  labor  in  the  District  of 

Columbia  .  .  .  Washington,  1906.    23«».    p.  55-59)  LC132.D6A3 

362  New  Jermej.     Bureau    of   statistics    of   labor   and  industries.     26th 

Annual  report,  1903.    Trenton,  1903.    illus.    23i«».  HC107.N5A2 

Ttafl  social  aspect  of  child  labor  in  New  Jersey,  1908:  p.  211-421. 

363   Inspector  of  child  labor.    Annual  report,  Ist,  1883.    Trenton,  N.  J., 

1883.    Iv.    221'».  IID6250.U4N5 

364  Kew  York  (State)    Bureau  of  labor  statistics.    Conditions  of  entrance  and 

advancement  in  individual  industries.    (In  its  26th  annual  report,  1908.    Pt. 
1:  p.  61-189)  HC107.N7A3    1908 

365  Factory  investi^ting:  commission.  Preliminary  report.  Trans- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  March  1,  1912.  Albany,  The  Argus  company, 
printers.  1912.    3  v.    plates  (part  fold.)  diagrs.    23«".    HD8053.N7A4    1912 

Robert  F.  Wagner,  chairman. 

The  appendices  are  Issued  also  separately,  as  reprints. 

Child  labor:  Extent  of  child  labor  In  New  York  state:  v.  1,  p.  101-106;  Appendix  VII:  Home 
work  in  the  tenement  houses  of  New  York  city,  Memoranda  by  Owen  R.  Ix>veJoy,  Elizabeth  C. 
Watson;  Photographs:  p.  671-W4.  Answers  to  Questionnaire  on  Employment  of  women  and 
chlldran:  p.  646-649.    See  alto  Index  of  witnesses:  y.  2,  p.  iii-xxvl  for  references  to  child  labor. 

366 Second  report.    Transmitted  to  the  Legislature  January  15, 1913. 

Albany,  J.  B.  Lyon  company,  printem,  1913.    2  v.    plates,  plans,  diagrs.  (part 

fold.)    23'».    [Legislature,  1913.    Senate  doc.  36]        HD8053.N7A6    1913 

Robert  F.  Wagner,  chairman. 

Report:  Child  labor  in  the  canneries:  p.  i27>143;  Child  labor  p.  176-192.  Report  on  manu- 
bcturinf  in  tenements  In  New  York  state,  by  Elisabeth  C.  Watson,  v.  2,  p.  667-755;  Industrial 
conditions  in  the  canning  industry  of  New  York  state,  by  Z.  L.  Potter,  v.  2,  p.  757-915;  Prelimi- 
nary report  on  employment  of  women  and  children  in  mercantile  establishments,  by  Pauline 
Goldmark  and  George  A.  Hall,  v.  2,  p.  119^-1270. 

See  also  Indexes  to  Third  and  Fourth  reports. 

367  Haw  York  child  welfare  exhibit,  1911.    Handbook  of  the  New  York  child 

welfare  exhibit  in  the  7l8t  regiment  armory  from  Jan.  18  to  Feb.  12,  1911. 
[New  York,  Blanchard  preea,  1911]    82  p.    Ulus.    24'«.      HV709.N5    1911 
Work  and  wa^,  p.  33-35. 

368  KeweU,  Hary  H.    Shall  charitable  societies  relieve  family  difitrees  by  finding 

work  for  children?    Child  labor  bulletin,  May,  1913,  v.  2,  no.  1:  39-41. 

IID6250.U3N4,v.2 

369  Hichol,  Henry.    An  eight-hour  day  in  a  ten-hour  state  [Tennessee].    Child 

labor  bulletin.  May,  1913,  v.  2.  no.  1:  142-144.  HD6250.U3N4,v.2 
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370  North  OsroUna.    Bureau  of  labor  and  printing.    Annual  report.    20th- 

27th.  1906-1913.  Raleigh,  N.  C.  [etc.]  1906-1913.  8  v.  plates,  tables. 
24i«».  HC107.N8A2 

1905-19Q8:  Oonlalxi  lettan  from  m^b^raan,  mmakctaten^  mifl  men,  editors  and  poblisbeis, 
and  farmers  in  regard  to  child  labor. 

1913:  Statistics  of  average  wages  paid  children,  1899-1912:  p.  210-212. 

371  NoyeSy  WiUiam.    Overwork,  idleness,   or   industrial  education?    American 

academy  of  political  and  social  science,  Annals,. Mar.  1906,  v.  27:  342-353. 

Hl.A4,v.27 
National  child  labor  committee.    Pamphlet  no,^  20,  p.  84-95;  Pamphlet 
•  no.  32.    2d  ed.     1907.     12  p.  HI>6250.U3N2,no.20;no,32 

372  Obenauer,  Maiie  Louise,  and  Mary  Conyngton;    Employment  of  children 

in  Maryland  industries.  (In  U.  S.  Bureau  of  labor.  Bulletin,  Sept.  1911, 
no.  96:  466-487)  HD8051.A5,no.96 

373  and  Bertha  von  der  Nienburg.  Effect  of  minimum-wage  determi- 
nations in  Oregon.  Waflhington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1915.  108  p.  23^".  (Bul- 
letin of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  labor  statistics,  whole  no.  176.  Women  in 
industry  series,  no.  6)  HD8051.A62,no.l76 

Issued  also  as  House  doc.  1709,  U.  S.,  63d  Cong.,  3d  eess.  Rates  of  pay  before  and  alter  minimum- 
wage  determinations  of  girls  uader  18  years  of  age:  p.  19-n. 

374  Ohio.    Industrial  commiesion.    Dept.  of  investigation  and  statistics. 

Industrial  accidents  in  Ohio,  January  1, 1914,  to  June  30, 1916.    Columbus,  O. , 

1916.    231  p.    23i<'"'.     (lU  Report  no.  21) 
Also  forms  Bulletin  of  the  Industrial  oommission,  y.  3,  no.  1,  Mar.  1, 101<L 
Includes  statistics  of  accidents  to  minors  under  18  years  of  age. 

375  Oregon.    Boardof  inspectors  of  child  labor.    Report.    Salem,  Or.    1913-15. 

2  V.     23<^».  HD6250.U407 

376    Child  welfare   conunisaion.    Biennial  report,  1913-14.    [Portland? 

Or.]  1915.    23<'=>. 

377    Industrial   welfare   commisBion.    Biennial   report.    Ist,   1913-14, 

Salem,  Or.,  1915.    15  p.    23«».  HD6093.O72 

378  Pennsylvania.    Governor,    i916.    (Martin    O.    Brumbaugh)     Inaugural 

address,  Jan.  19,  1915.    Harrisbuig,  Pa.,  W.  8.  Ray,  1915.    11  p.    23<'». 
Child  labor  raoommendatiops:  p.  9.  J87.P42     1915    Jan.l9 

379  Pennsylvania  child  labor  committee.    Child  labor  and  the  people  of  Penn- 

sylvania. Third  annual  report,  1906-7.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  child 
labor  committee  1907.    31  p.    15i<'».    (Child  labor  leaflet,  no.  2) 

HD6250.U4P6 

380  Pennsylvania  three-ply  child  labor  campaign.    Survey,  Mar.  18,  1911,  v.  25: 

993-994.  HVl.C4,v.25 

Glass  factories:  messengers:  mines. 

381  Pratt,  E.  E.    Child  labor:  a  rational  statement.    Arena,  June,  1907,  v.  37: 

6ia-619.  AP2.A6,v.37 

382  Pray,  K.  L.  M.    Child  labor,  mothers,  and  manufacturers.    Survey,  Mar.  27, 

1915,  V.  33:  865.  HVl.C4,v.33 

383  The  Problem  of  child  labor  with  special  reference  to  Philadelphia.    Addresses 

by  Samuel  Zane  Batten;  Charles  Edwin  Fox;  Henry  J.  Gideon;  Joseph  H. 
Hegedom;  and  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley.  City  club  of  Philadelphia.  City  club 
bulletin,  Feb.  5,  1913,  v.  6:  216-224.  JSl216.C47,v.6, 

884    Progressive  party.    New  York.    Legislative  committee.    Statement  as 

to  the  official  proposal  of  the  National  progressive  party  in  the  state  of  New 
York  for  a  minimum  wage  act  (also  containing  the  text  of  the  party's  official 
bill)  prepared  ft)r  introduction  into  the  Legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
[New  York]  The  Legislative  committee  of  the  National  progressive  party  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  1913.    14  p.    23*'°.     [Its  Publications,  6]       HD4918.P8 
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385  Bauchberg,  Heinridh.    Die  Erhebung  dber  Frauen-  und   Kinderarbeit  in  den 

Yereijiigten  Staaten.    Archiv  fdr  soEiale  Gesetzgebuog  und  Statistik,  1898, 
V.  12:  135-147.  n5.A8,v.l2 

386  Rhode  lalaiid.    Bureau  of  industrial  statiBtics.    Fifth  annual  report,  1891. 

Providence:  E.  L.  Freeman  &  son,  1892.    xiv,  191  p.    23<^». 

HC107.R4A2  1891 
COKTCMTS.— Laws  of  tbe  several  states  relative  to  the  employment  and  education  of  children, 
p.  S-21;  Opinions  and  remarks  of  superintendents,  members  of  committees,  principals  and 
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Watson,  Walter  A 712,713,717 

Waudby,  Williams 434,1232 

Waugh,  Benjamin 1483 

Waxweiler,  EmUe 791 

Wayne,  Flynn. 435 

Weaver,  Ell  W 436,1698,1761,1762 

Weaver,  Zebulon 330a 

Webb,  Beatrice  P 965,966 

Webb,  Edwin  Y 718 

Webb,  Sidney 924,935,966 

Wefoker,Hans 845 

Wells,  Emilie  L 437 

Welpton,  W.  P 1699 

Weltner,C.  E 328,1304 

Wentworth ,  Laura  F 1511 

Weyl,  Walter  E 438,1700 

White,  Frank  M 439,1701 

White,  Henry 1186 

White,  Sophie  D 586 

Whltehouse,  John  H 967 

Whltin,  Ernest  S 587,1107 

Whlttelsey,  Sarah  S 588 

Whittemore,  Gilbert  E ,...  325,732,1702 

Whlttier,JohnG 340 

Wlese,2?r 832 

Wilcox,  W.R 1206 

Wiley,  Katharine  E 1747 

Wilhelmi,L 828 

WUl,  Thomas  E 108 

Williams,  John 324,733 

Williams,  Momay 329,1485 

WIUiams,Talcott 1305 

Williamson,  Charles  C 33,37 

Williamson,  Emily  E 589 

Williamson,  Robert 968,1207 

Willis,  W.N 1187 

Wllloughby,  William  F 441 

WUlows,  Maurice 326,1486 

Wilmarth,  Raymond  O 442 

Wilmer,C.  B 443 

Wilson,  Francis 1338,1355-1358 

Wilson,  HUda 1594 

Wilson,  Lewis  A, ". 24,46 

Winship,A.  E 1487 

Wmslow,  Charles  H 1501, 1703 

Winston,  G.T 330a 

Wirth,  Clara 1188 

WIrth,Max 1031 

Wischnewetxsky,    Florence     Kelley.     See 

Kelley,  Mn.  Florence. 
Wisconshi.    Bureau  of  labor  and  Industrial 

statistics 444,445,1488 

Conunission  upon  plans  for  experiments  of 

industrial  and  agricultural  training 1704 

Industrial  commission 446,447 

Laws ,  statutes,  etc 1489 

State  board  of  industrial  education 1705 

Wise,  Stephens 325,448,449 

Wolff,  Solomon. 1359 

Women's  educational  and  Industrial  union, 

Boston 1321 

Womer,Parley  P 450,1490 

Wood,  George  H 970, 971 

Wood,  Jfr».  MaryLS 451 
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Wood,  WilllttB  R m 

Woodbridce,  Aiioe  L 106 

Woods,  Robert  A aM,S46 

Woodwsrd,  Maisvst tfa 

Woodward,  B.W 321,40 

Wooltey,  ifr».  Helen  B.  T 837, 

464,466,890,1663,1100,1818 

Wooltoy,R.  W 1800 

WoolstoD,  Ftarenoe. 1401 

Worcester,  Dsii7  W 480,1300 


:,WoodF urn 

Weyciekl,  Akiiandre HE 

Wri8ht,C«R«UD 18^808, 4SI»UC 

Wri^,Uvi^stoa. M8 

TeBr-bookolMOlAl|>rocrees..^ on 

Young,  ThoMM  11 UK 

Zmtoi,  J.  H.  Ttn. 90 

Zentwirtrfie  f  ttr  Volkiwohlfcfcrt. 17V 

»mU,P1i 

ZIlKlMr.K 
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ai,ia0,lHS74,fi33,1319 

At^phytMo^kal 1786,1771, 1793, 1«17, 1822 

A«»llmU 201,286,575,677,1227,1287 

CnafcUeut 125 

lllmis 186 

FlWM 796,804 

(•«niiaii3r 832 

AiBioiltiicml  work UM»-1076 

Austria 1052 

796 

823  1050,1051 

Gl.  Brit 895. 

955, 1049, 1066-1066»  1062-1066, 1069, 1076 

V.  8. . .  1063-1065, 1069-1061, 1067, 1068, 1070-1075 

69-73, 79,190, 252,253,317,328, 320,33Qi 

romp,  edoc 458,577 

Cotton 1301 

69-71 

253,458,459,572,573,575,577 

I,  legislation 577 

Aacrioan  Federation  of  Labor 97, 

102,124,158-164,312,566 

ApprsBtioeshJp 364, 

438,  tftU,  1514, 1525, 1533, 1540, 1571, 1502, 1683 

BiU 13-15,1680,1683 

Austria 1674 

Brftbh  Guiana 1631 

Capoof  Good  Hope 1521 

Fiaaoe 1552-1559 

r.«rnUHiy 1562,1580,1639.1708 

Great  Britain 871,872, 

889,922,942, 1547, 1571, 1610, 1612, 1613 

Manachasetts 1637 

New  York 364 

Phil.  Is 1647,1673 

Bootland 1560 

Bwltserland 1680 

United  States . . .  1608, 1044, 1649-1651, 1700, 1707 

WinoBSin 446 

Affmtine  Repablic 1035,1036. 1037 

Argoiaeats,  pro  and  con 8^,91 

Arttona,  Icgis 474,573,575,577 

Arkansas,  legis 530,573,675,577 

ArtiActeJ  flowers: 

Gi«at  Britain 1152 

New  York  Citjr 1133,1180 

Artist  diOd.    5<r  Stage  children. 

AoBtiaUa 974,976,977,982 

AaitrliL 696. 734, 742, 752. 7S$,  761-777, 817 

Agri 1052 

Bihl 768,771 

^'oal *. 1231 

Ugfe 735,750,757,777,812 

Night  wortr ?87,7i88 

ScboQl  cfaOdnn 8n,U28 


Bags,  paper 1152 

Baltimore 207,543,1836 

Agri. 1064 

Mer.estab 1193 

Stage 297,1329 

Beet  flalds  of  Colorado 1060 

Belgium. 758,783-795 

Home  work 1140 

Legis 696,757,783-786,788,702,795 

Mines 782,1308 

Beveridge  chfld-lalsor  hOl 601-605, 60S,  630, 633 

Bibliographies: 

Apprenticeship 13-15, 1680, 1683 

Child  labor 1-12, 

108,  111,  294. 389, 420, 446. 447, 473, 734, 756, 
817, 818, 839, 853, 863. 861, 873, 889, 890, 1027 

Camp,  educ 16,1535 

Coot,  schools 1679 

Eight-hour  day 17 

Indus,  educ 18-28, 

1504, 1537, 1602, 1604, 1630, 1654, 1683 

Indus.  h3rg 29-32 

Juv.  employ,  bur 1737, 1744 

Minimum  wage 33-37 

Mothers'  pensions 3H-40 

Vocational  guidance 41-49,  I50fm510 

Street  trades 1382,1394 

Birth  certificates 348,549 

Birmingham,  Eng 800,958 

Juv.  employ,  bur 1712-1716, 1730, 1737 

Street  trades 1403 

Biscuit  fisct  ories,  Maryland 1098 

"Blind  alley  "occupations.  961.1506,1544, 1576, 1606 
See  aUo  Juvenile  occupations. 

Boot  and  shoe  industry.  Mass 429, 1321 

Bootblacks 1370, 1382, 1394, 1452, 1460, 1476, 1479 

Boston: 

Employ,  cert 576 

Juv.oocup 1731,1758,1739,1700 

Newsboys' court 1382,1394,1454,1498 

Newsboys'  Republic 1394 

Street  trades 13n,  1374, 1394, 1408 

Voe.  bureau 1757 

See  also  Maetachusetts. 

BoxfactoriM 357, 1098, 1IS2. 1316, 1317. 1339 

Bradford,  Eng.: 

Juv.  employ,  bur 1728 

Juv.  oooup 1717-1722 

Biarn 1088 

Bricks  and  tiles UU,1316 

British  Guiana 1631 

Bal]dii«  trades 1612,1013,1753 

Bulgaria 

(Mdies,  Great  Britain 

Oalliomia «.94,330 

Canneries 1080 
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Cttlilbrnia,  legis 469,573,575.677 

Cambridge,  Eng.,  Juv.  emp.  bur 1742 

Canada 076,081 

Indus,  educ 1520 

Legis 973,970,080 

Candy  factories 357, 1008, 1310, 1316, 1317, 1326 

Canneries 1077-1107 

Statistics 1103,1104 

Calilbmia 1080,1001 

Florida 1006 

Gulf  coast 1078,1070,1086-1088,1005 

nUnois 1001 

Maine 1101 

Maryland 297,1090,1003,1008 

Mississippi 1095,1102 

New  England 1002 

New  York  8Ute 1081-1085, 

1001, 1094, 1006, 1097, 1090, 1100, 1105 

WashingtoD  (State) 1106 

Cans  and  boxes,  tin 1320 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 1521 

Cardiff,  Wales 1725 

Juv.  employ,  bur 1725 

Care  committees.   See  Juvenile  emplo)'meQt 

bureaus. 
Cash  girls.  See  Mercantile  establishments. 

Caut«s  of  child  labor 186, 

294, 335, 338, 33U, 422, 1142, 1691 

Parental  dependence 151, 

193, 223, 230, 26(),  326, 368, 404 
Poverty ....  56, 151, 1 85, 207, 209, 258, 326, 328, 506 
Certificates.    See  Birth  certlflcatea:  Employ- 
ment certificates. 
Chain  making: 

Grtat  Britain 1174 

Massachusetts 1 165 

Chemnitz,  Germany 8?2 

Chicago KW,  1 01 ,  42tt 

Candy  factories 1310 

Employ,  cert S.')© 

Juv,  employ,  bur 1727 

Juv.  ocrup 1727, 1729, 1764 

Ptock>ards S1.1,413 

Street  trades I3rtt,l3»w 

Voc.  train \^'R 

Child  Idleness 315 

Chimney  bwc^im: 

(rr««al  Urilaln oirt.017  931).  1M7 

Church  an«l  <'hil«l  la)»or ....  I  •«).  22y,  2J2,  :W.  .V^,  45i) 

Cigarit  and  ciguretKui 1 KW,  131H) 

Cinrmnai  1 4.'>4. 1 706 

Juv.  employ,  bur 1724 

Strwt  tnwlM 13Vi 

Vc)0.  giihl 1724 

dockland  waichm UJO 

riothmg 42i«,  iicK-iii^.  n7\iiao 

Coal.    Set  Minen. 

CoIfMiiM,  Great  Brttain y73-'4'0 

Coloroilu 122 

Beet  fleldii imi) 

l/ecis .'»7.»  '.:•;,  %T7 

stage Uil.lU*) 

Conpul«or>'  ednrat  ion .     . .  4n'>» 

5J2.rvM.lvl'.,L>a.  I  *^> 

Blbllocraphi la.I'as 

Alabama ivi 


I  Compulsory  education,  ComiaetlcQt 1<T1 

District  of  Columbia. SiO.!**! 

European ooontriee. I'-^i 

Franca i**< 

Germany iv« 

Oreat  Britain.  895,  UO,  1S6«,  15M,  um,  1574. 2  «^ 

Kentucky lij  \  « 

Louisiana »    • 

Maasachuaetta H'v     T 

Mhmaaota >- 

South 15SS15n,168S,l«C2,iau  :vj 

South  Carolina r** 

Switwrland i  v 

United  Btatea «T.r*\ 

1570, 1587, i5»i, law.:*  V 
!«•,  16BS,  1687,  i«n ,  :^-> 

Legis 1635^181?  1'*^ 

Wisconsin 4#* 

Confectionery.    See  Candy  faetorlea. 

Connecticut 108, 12S  'r 

Agalimit 

Comp.  educ l»2.  >  "2 

Employ,  oert ..• 

Legia 125.4H:,4M,S72,57.\'-'     ~ 

Physical  condition |-^J 

See  9i9Q  Hartford. 

Conservation  of  childhood 142,»9^9M  '*•«' 

Constitutionality  of  Federal  lav •«'« 

607,604.610,<U3,«3S,<a7.<Ui*   ^  «> 
543,ftl1,84S  850,  «53.  664.4*1.  a: 

Consumer  and  child  labor .■•■ 

Continuation  schools i*  '*• 

Bilillograpby i--* 

Germany %4"  *  •.' 

Great  Britain iv  • 

Pennsylvania WS.sn,  "»*'  .  »: 

UnitedStates iMi^  .    ; 

Wtiiiconsin r «. 

Coremaking i    •■ 

CoTMt  manufacture XT'  '  -•• 

Cotton  mills s*:  i 't 

irVi,  12M.  1239, 1240,  IJ47.  I2«*.  !.€« 
12M,  1258, 1275, 1283.  !>:>*>.  laiO.  I.*-'> 

Hfc«tor>- I  >.. 

Mortality  of  operators I^'.i."» 

Statistics 7i9,\^9*^  •  .«» 

Workers' Imdrets !.'•* 

Alaltama *•« 

(onnecticut l.? 

France M'..«-i 

(•eorcta 13Ma,l9s«\: .: 

Great  Britam '^  » 

I.anca«thire.  Kng 1241.  laM.:  *" 

New  Orleans ;.• : 

North :i: 

North  Carolina I?43,ljr.'  i.*-* 

i^outh li36,ia7.l2S2.l2».lJRM.>   . 

1270-1277, 1281. 194,1.^5.  in:  1  •» 

Booth  t^aroUna US6,l>i»,l/^  I  .h 

l'nite<i  Statm |3a*  I  < 

Cotton  plokin£.  Te tax |«T  l '•"> 

Court  (ie^-uion'i.    See  Deculoiis  of  courts 

<  ra<-kerH  an«i  ht^ruils I  *.'«) 

Crao  »erTM^* 1090, lOTtMOT.M  »*> 

Crima.  and  child  labor.    Set  Juvmila  dalla- 
qiieocy. 
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, T08,W7, 

912, 1228, 1311, 1773, 1783, 1811-1814 

Brnptoyments prohftiltad 485,577 

5«t  otfo  Aoddents;  Ooenpatloiiftl  dlsMMS. 

iVrisionB  of  coortj 574,575.586 

IVlmwatv 137,188 

Agrl 1054 

572,573,575,877 

chfld  labor 327 

Denmark 734,752,817,1680 

Lecli 812,1040-1046 

TtrpartiBfiat  stores.  See  MeroBOtfle  establlsh- 

DcTon,  Eqc 054 

Pinner  token. 128 

District  of  Colnmbte. 104,105,136,361, 

442, 4S3, 578-580, 661, 663, 664, 668-^71, 1482 

Comp.edttO 580,1603 

Legto 470,809,629.573,575,577,581 

StatlitSoB 738 

Edinburgh 951 

Joy.  employ,  bar 1751 

EducaUanal  aspect  s 58, 

122, 149, 186, 196, 327, 386, 1491, 1706 

Edacational  test  for  working  children 1536 

Ste  aUo  Employment  certificates. 

Effects  o(  child  labor 66, 

67,  123, 155, 184, 214.  215,  221, 222, 226, 257, 
275,294.321,329,330.335,338,330,1142,1806 

Adult  wages 102,191,212,422 

Health 1768-1770,1774-1781, 

1784-1788, 1791-1794, 1796-1802. 1807, 1810, 
1812, 1813, 1815, 1817, 1819, 1822-1826, 1828 
lionls. . .  199, 790, 1372, 1379, 1403, 1423, 1459, 1816 
5«c  olso  Juvenile  delinquency;  Social  cost 
of  chfld  labor. 
Eflkiency,  reUtire,  of  men,  women,  and 

ehfldren 422 

ElghUhoor  day.    See  Hours. 

■mployws' attitude 146, 

179, 186,370,382,436,928, 1898 

Employment  oertiflcates 485,506,535,575,590 

Chfeago 559 

Connecticut 576 

Great  Britain 906 

lUina 290 

Maryland 297,543,576 

Maasacbusetts 576 

Xew  York  City 467,556,1774,1782 

New  York  Bute 557,558,576 

Ohio 561,576 

I'ennsylvania 662 

Wisconsin 676 

Employment  offices.    See  Juvenile  employ- 
ment bureaus. 
Employment  prohibited.    See  Dangerous  oc- 
cupations. 
Enghud.   Sm  Oieat  BriUhi. 
l^tfBooe  to  trades.   Su  Apprentioeehip. 

KUUoUaspects 208 

734-760,809 

CoBp.educ 1535,1570 

Indus,  ednc 1537,1638 

Statiades 817 

See  atfo  under  names  of  countries. 

andchfld  labor 1567,1568 


Factories 689, 718 

Fiance 799,803 

Germany 837,864 

Oreat  Britain 866,879,883,802,808, 

900,906,915,916,919,996,941,942,948,966,967 
See  also  under  name  of  industry. 

Faetory  inspection 314, 749 

Alibama 69-71 

France 800 

Oennany 209 

Great  Britain 299 

Illinois 101,299 

Katne 200 

Maryland 297 

Massachusetts 909,300 

New  York  State 290 

New  Jersey 200 

Nova  Scotia 978 

Ohio 209,455 

Pennsylvania 209 

Pittsburg 196,1317 

United  SUtes 1827 

Wisconsin 299 

Factory  sehoolB 1 668 

See  alto  Contlnuatian  schools;  Industrial 
education. 

Fatigue 1777,1806 

Federal  ooDtroL 330a,  601-660 

Speeches  in  Congress 661-719 

Flax 1244 

Ftorkla 279 

Canneries 1095 

L«is 512,533,573,675,577 

Flower  miUcers.    See  Artificial  flowers. 

France 796-816,1685 

Apprent 1652-1559 

Comp.  educ 1685 

Home  work 1166 

Indus,  educ 1558, 1559 

Ugis 606.734,744,752,757, 

758,798-800,805-809,811-815.817 

School  children 832, 1574 

Textiles 1308,1553 

Furniture 1152, 1555 

Oary,Ind 1594 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 167, 451 

Georgia. 96, 364, 265, 280 

Cotton 1286a,  1262, 1301 

Factories 1251 

Legis 572, 573, 575, 5n,  663, 675 

Germany 734.742,744,752, 

754. 758, 817-800, 1315, 1685 

Agri 823,1060,1051 

Apprent 1563, 1580, 1687, 1708 

Comp.  educ 1685,1685 

Cont.  schools 845,1506 

Fact,  insp 309, 756 

Glass 1113,1116-1118,1138,1183 

Homework 830,1188,1146,1188 

Ind.educ 1804,1618, 17« 

Jut.  employ,  bur 1727,1733 

lA^ 006, 757, 813, 839, 834, 836-829, 

832,836,880,842,848,845,846,867-860 

Mines 1314 

Night  work 980,1117,1118.1128 

Statistics 836,831,844 
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Wood,  William  R 7W 

Woodbridge,  Alice  L 106 

Woods,  Robert  A 8S6,U0 

Woodward,  Margaret 452 

Woodward,  8.  W 331,458 

WooUey,  Jfw.  Helen  B.  T 827, 

454, 465, 690, 1053, 1700, 18S8 

WooUey,  R.W 1800 

Woolston,  FlorcoMM 1491 

Worcester,  Daisy  W 460,1288 


Worcester,  Wood  F 

Woycicki,  Alexandre JflQ7 

Wright,  CanonD ]£,  307,  422, 1107 

Wright,  Livingston. 1488 

Tear-book  olsoclal  progress — 873 

Young,  Thomas  II 1307 

Zanten,7.  H.  van TOO 

ZentrabtcilelurVolkswohUBlvt. 1788 

ZinsU,Ph »B2 

Zfkreher,S liB3,lfiM 
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Accidents 31,139,144,374,983,1319 

Age,  physiological 1766,1771,1793,1817,1822 

Age  limit 201,286,675,577,1227,1287 

CooiMcticat 126 

ininols 186 

France 796,804 

Germany 832 

SeeaUo  Legislation. 

Agricnltunl  work 1019-1076 

Austria 1052 

France 796 

Germany 823  1050,1051 

Gt.  Brit 896, 

956, 1049, 1056-10S8, 1062-1066, 1069, 1076 

U.S...  1053-1065, 1060-1061 ,  1067, 1068, 1070-1076 

AlalMma....  «9-73, 79, 190, 252, 253, 317, 328,329, 330a 

Comp.  educ 458,577 

Cotton 1301 

Inspection 69-71 

Legis 253,456,459,572,573,575,577 

Alaska,  legislation 577 

American  Federation  of  Labor 97, 

102,124,158-164,312,566 

Apprenticeship 364* 

438»  1513, 1514, 1525, 1533, 1540, 1571, 1502, 1683 

BiW 13-15,1680,1683 

Austria 1674 

British  Guiana 1631 

Cftpe  of  Good  Hope 1521 

France 1552-1550 

Germany 1562,1580,1639,1708 

Great  Britain 871,872, 

889,922,942, 1547, 1571, 1610,1612, 1613 

Massachusetts 1637 

New  York 364 

Phil.  Is 1647,1673 

Scotland 1560 

Switzerland 1680 

United  States . . .  1606, 1044, 1649-1651, 1700, 1707 

Wisconsin 446 

Argentine  Republic 1035,1036.1037 

Arguments,  pro  and  con 8S,91 

Arisona,  legis 474,573,575,577 

Arkansas,  legis 539,573,575,577 

ArtlflciaJ  flowers: 

Gnat  Britain 1152 

New  York  City 1133,1180 

Artist  child.    See  Stage  children. 

Aostralia 974,976,977,982 

Austria. 696, 734, 742, 752, 758, 761-777, 817 

Agri 1052 

BIbl 768,771 

Coal 1 1231 

Lflgb 735,750,757,777,812 

Night  work 787,768 

School  Children 833,1628 


Bags,  paper ii52 

Baltimore 297,543,1828 

Agri 1054 

Her.  estab 1193 

Stage 297,1329 

Beet  fleldfl  of  Colorado 106O 

Belgium 758,782-795 

Homework 1140 

Legis 696,757,783-786,788,792,795 

Mines 782,1308 

Beveridge  chlld-lalt>or  bffl 601-605, 608, 630, 632 

Biblif^aphies: 

Apprenticeship 13-15, 1680, 1683 

Child  labor 1-12, 

108,  111,  294, 389, 420, 446, 447, 473, 734, 756, 
817, 818, 839, 853, 863, 864, 873, 889, 890, 1027 

Comp.  educ 16, 1535 

Cont.  schools 1679 

Eight-hour  day 17 

Indus,  educ 1 8-28, 

1504, 1537, 1602, 1604, 1630, 1654, 1683 

Indus,  hyg 29-32 

Juv.  employ,  bur I737j  1744 

Minimum  wage 33-37 

Mothers'  pensions 38-40 

Vocational  guidance 41-49,1508-1510 

Street  trades 1382, 1394 

Birth  certificates 348,549 

Birmingham,  Eng 890,958 

Juv.  employ,  bur 1712-1716, 1730, 1737 

Street  trades 1 403 

Biscuit  factories,  Maryland 1098 

"  Blind  afley "  occupations.  961, 1506, 1544, 1576, 1696 
See  aUo  Juvenile  occupations. 

Boot  and  shoe  industry.  Mass 429, 1321 

Bootblacks 1370, 1382, 1394, 1452, 1460, 1476, 1479 

Boston: 

Employ,  cert 576 

Juv.  occup 1731,1758,1759,1760 

Newsboys'  court 1382, 1394, 1454, 1498 

Newsboys'  Republic 1394 

Street  trades 1371,1374,1394,1402 

Voc.  bureau 1757 

See  also  Massachusetts. 

Box  factories 357, 1098, 1152, 1816, 1317, 1320 

Bradfbrd,  Eng.: 

Juv.  employ,  bur 1723 

Juv.  occup 1717-1722 

Brasil 1038 

Bricks  and  tiles 1816,1316 

British  Guiana 1631 

Buildtaig  trades 1612,1613,1752 

Bulgaria 1039 

Caddies,  Great  Britain 893 

California 93,94,330 

Canneries 1080 
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Caiifbrnia,  legis 469,573,575.577  > 

Cambridge,  Eog.,  Jav.  emp.  bar 1742 

Canada 975,961 

Indus,  educ 1520 

Legia 973,979,980 

Candy  factories 357, 1098, 1310, 1316, 131 7, 1326 

Canneries 1077-1 107 

Statistics 1103,1101 

California 1080,1091 

Florida 1095 

Qalf  coast 1078, 1079, 1086-1068, 1005 

Illinois 1091 

Maine 1101 

Maryland 297,1090,1093,1098 

Mississippi 1095,1102 

New  England 1 092 

New  York  State 1081-1085, 

1091, 1094, 1096, 1097, 1099, 1100, 1106 

Washington  (State) 1106 

Cans  and  boxes,  tin 1320 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 1521 

Cardiff,  Wales 1725 

Juv.  employ,  bur 1725 

Care  committees.    See  Juvenile  employment 

bureaus. 
Cash  girls.  See  Mercantile  establishments. 

Causes  of  child  labor 186, 

294, 335, 338, 339, 422, 1142, 1691 

Parental  dependence 151, 

193, 223, 230, 260, 326, 368, 404 
Poverty....  56,151,185,207,209,258,326,328,508 
Certificates.    See  Birth  certificates;  Employ- 
ment certificates. 
Chain  making: 

Great  Britain 1 174 

Massachusetts 11  fi5 

Chemnitz,  Germany S2'2 

Chicago 1(H),  101 .  4>> 

Candy  factories 1310 

Employ,  cert 5.'»9 

Juv.  employ,  bur 1727 

Juv.  ocnip 1727, 1729, 1754 

Stockyards 313, 413 

Street  trades 1 379. 13*<0 

Voc.  train 1529 

Child  idleness 315 

Chimney  sweeps: 

Great  Britain 9U\ 017  930, 1547 

Church  and  child  labor ....  1^).  22«»,  232,  i^3, 3%,  450 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 1  lt>S.  1320 

Cincinnati 454, 1706 

Juv.  employ,  bur 1724 

Street  trades 13!n5 

Voc.  puid 1724 

Clocks  and  watches 1320 

Clot  hing 4-29, 1 10*^1 1 12. 1 1 78, 1320 

Coal.    S((  Mines. 

Colonies,  Great  Britain 973-9^2 

Colorado 122 

Beet  fields lOrtO 

Ix'gis 573. 575, 577 

Stage. 1331.  l:i39 

Compulsory  education 4s">, 

5-22. 15.34,  LxV),  KViS.  l.Vi6 

Bibliography 16,  l.'ut5 

Alal»ama 45s 
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Compulsory  education,  Conoaetlcat 1^1 

District  of  Columbia 580,1601 

European  ooontrieB 1570 

France 168S 

Germany iflflS 

Great  Britain.  895,920, 1566, 1568, 1560, 1574,  lOS 

Kentucky 113,1530 

Louisiana 1617 

Massachusetts 545,1073 

Minneaota 307 

South 153^1581,1582,1642,1643,1652 

South  Carolina 1598 

Switterland 1027 

United  SUtes 577,1548» 

1570, 1587, 1591, 1506, 1618^ 
1619, 1633, 1667, 1671, 1685 

Legis 1535,1683,1664 

Wisconsin 446 

Confectionery.    See  Candy  factories. 

Connecticut 102, 125-127 

Age  limit 125 

Comp.educ 1522,1973 

Employ,  cert 576 

Legfa 125,487,494,572,573,575,577 

Ph3rsical  condition 1770 

See  ai90  Hartford. 

Conservation  of  childhood 142,383-394,1546 

Constitutionality  of  Federal  law 602, 

607, 608, 610, 613, 622, 627, 630, 63»- 
643, 641, 64^  650,  663, 654,691,602 

Consumer  and  child  labor 200 

Continuation  schools 1679 

Bibliography 1679 

Germany »l5,15a5 

Great  Britain 1569,1611 

Pennsylvania 563,573, 575. 1641 

United  States 16^-1^1 

Wisconsin 1705 

Core  making 1320 

Corset  manufacture 127,1320 

Cotton  mills 572.10^4, 

1-235. 1238. 1239, 1240,  1247. 1248, 12«, 
1254,  1258, 1275, 1282, 128^,  1290,  12^ 

ITL^Jtory 1285 

Mortality  of  operators 12*i,  1298 

Stat  ist  ics 729, 1298, 1300 

Workers'  budgets 1298 

\  labama 1301 

Connecticut 127 

France S16, 1,"503 

Georgia 1236a,  1262, 1301 

Great  Britain 955 

Lancashire,  Eng 1241,1264,1287 

New  Orleans 1261 

Nort  h 1301 

North  Carolina 1243,1272,1297 

Sou!  h 1236, 1-237,  r252. 1259. 1260-1262. 

1270-1277, 1281, 1294, 1295,1302, 1306 

Sout  h  Carolina 1265, 1266, 12T2, 1304 

United  States 1298,1307 

Cotton  picking,  Texas 1067,12»;O 

Court  decisions.    Sre  Decisions  of  courts. 

Crackers  and  biscuits i:tM 

Cranl>erries 1059. 107t>-1072, 1075 

Crime,  an<l  child  lal>or.    See  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. 
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Dangerous  oooupations 706.807, 

912, 1228, 1311, 1773, 1783, 1811-1814 

EmploTments  prohibited 486,577 

See  oIm  Accidents;  Oooapational  dlseoBes. 

Decisions  of  courts 574, 575. 586 

Delaware 137, 188 

Agri 1054 

Legis 572,573,575,577 

Democracy  and  chfld  labor 327 

Denmark 734,752,817,1550 

Legia 812,1040-1046 

Department  stores.  See  Mercantile  establish- 
ment9. 

Devon,  Eni^ 054 

Dinner  toters 128 

District  of  Cdnmbla 104,105,136,361, 

442, 453, 578-580, 661, 662, 664, 668-671, 1432 

Comp.  educ 580, 1683 

I^egis 470,500,529,573,575,577,581 

Statistics 728 

Edinburgh 961 

Juv.  employ,  bur 1751 

Educational  aspects 58, 

122, 140, 186, 108, 327, 388, 1491, 1708 

Educational  test  for  worUng  children 1536 

Ste  aho  Employment  certificates. 

Effects  of  child  labor 66, 

67,  122, 155, 184, 214. 215,  221,  222,  226, 257, 
275, 294, 321, 329, 330. 335, 338, 339, 1142, 1808 

Adult  wages 102,191,212,422 

Health 1768-1770,1774-1781, 

1784-1788, 1791-1794, 1708-1802, 1807, 1810, 
1812, 1813, 1815, 1817, 1819, 1822-1826, 1828 
Morals. . .  199, 700, 1372, 1379, 1403, 1423, 1459, 1816 
8u  al«o  Jnvenile  delinquency;  Social  cost 
of  child  labor. 
Efficiency,  relative,  of  men,  women,  and 

childTen 422 

Ejght-hour  day.    See  Hours. 

Employers' attitude 146, 

179, 186, 370, 382, 436, 928, 1608 

Employment  certificates 485, 508, 535, 575, 590 

Chicago 660 

Connecticut 676 

Great  Britain 006 

Maine 200 

Maryland 207,543,576 

Maasachusetts 576 

New  York  City 467,566,1774,1782 

New  York  State 557,558,676 

Ohio 661,576 

Pennsylvania 562 

Wisconsin 676 

Employment  ofElces.    Su  Juvenile  employ- 

™«nt  bureaus. 
Employment  prohibited.    See  Dangerous  oc- 
cupations. 
Ei^d.   Sm  Great  Britain. 
Entrance  to  trades.    See  Apprenticeship. 

Ethical  aspects 208 

Enropwn  countries 734-760,800 

Comp.educ 1636,1570 

Indus,  educ 1537,1638 

BtatisUcs 817 

&e*  9Jmo  under  names  of  countries. 
European  war  and  child  labor 1567,1568 


Factories 681, 718 

Fiance 709,803 

Germany 837,854 

Great  Britain 866,879,883,802,808, 

000,006,015,018,019, 026,941,042,048, 066, 067 
See  aiao  under  name  of  industry. 

Factory  inspection 314, 749 

Alabama 60-71 

France 800 

Germany 200 

Great  Britain.... 200 

lUinois 101,200 

Maine 290 

Maryland 207 

Massachusetts 299,300 

New  York  State 200 

New  Jersey 200 

Nova  Scotia 078 

Ohio 200,456 

Pennsylvania 200 

Pittsburgh 105,1317 

United  States 1827 

Wisconsin 200 

Factory  schools 1 668 

See  aleo  Continuation  schools;  Industrial 
education. 

Fatigue 1777,1806 

Federal  control 330b,  601-460 

Speeches  in  Congress 661-710 

Flax 1244 

Florida 270 

Canneries 1006 

Legis 512,533,573,676,577 

Flower  makers.    See  Artificial  flowers. 

France 706-816,1685 

Apprent 1552-1660 

Comp.  educ 1686 

Home  work 1166 

Indus,  educ 1668, 1550 

Legis 606,734,744,752,757, 

768,708-800,806-800,811-815,817 

School  children 832, 1574 

Textiles 1303,1563 

Fnmiture 1152,1555 

Gary,  Ind 1504 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 167, 461 

Georgia 06,264,265,280 

Cotton 12S6a,1262, 1301 

Factories 1251 

Legis 572,573,576,577,663,676 

Germany 784,742,744,752, 

764, 788, 817-860, 1316, 1686 

Agri 823,1060,1051 

Apprent 1562,1580,1637,1708 

Comp.  educ 1686, 1686 

Cont.  schools 846, 1506 

Fact,  insp 200,758 

Glass 1113,1116-1118,1123,1182 

Home  work 820, 1138, 1146, 1188 

Ind.  educ 1604,1518,1708 

Juv.  employ,  bur 1727, 1732 

Legis 606,767,812,823,824,826-820, 

832, 836, 830, 842, 843, 845, 846, 8S7-860 

Mines 1214 

Night  work 060,1117,1118.1123 

Statistics 825,881,844 
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OenoAny,  Street  trades 1400 

School  attend 1574 

Olaas  industry 340,525,111^-1132.1735 

Germsny 1113, 1116-lllS,  1123, 1132, 1314 

Illinois 1131 

New  Jersey 1122 

Ohio 1122 

FemuylYsnia 380,1122,1125 

OxBnd  Rapids,  Mich.,  newsboys 1396, 1414 

Great  Britain 441,445,861-«72 

Accidents 033 

Agrl. 805, 

055, 1040, 1056-1058, 1062-1066, 1069, 1076 

Apprent 871, 872, 880, 022, 042, 1547, 1571 

Chimney  sweeps 016,017,030 

Commissions 806-000,022,023 

Comp.  educ . .  805, 020, 1566, 1568, 1560, 1574, 1685 

Cent,  schools 1560,1670 

Employ,  cert 006 

Factories 865,870,883,802,808,000, 

005,015,018,010,026,041,042,048,065,067 

Factory  inspec 290,758 

"Half-timers" 877, 

885, 006,  Oil,  014, 043, 057, 064, 1201, 1526, 
1567,  1572,  1573,  1575,  1505,  1620,  1645 

History 883,880,802,808-000, 

015-010, 028, 030, 035, 041, 055, 071, 1066 

Home  work 1134, 1136, 1130, 1141, 1146, 

1147, 1152, 1163, 1157, 1174, 1177, 1170, 1187 

Hours 000, 010, 013 

Ind.  educ 1503 

Juv.  employ,  bur 868,876, 

877,  051,  072,  1503,  1726,  1727,  1733, 
1734, 1738, 1743, 1744, 1746, 1750, 1753 

Juv.  occup 806, 897, 022, 1700, 1710, 1733, 1735 

Legis 606,734,744,752, 

754, 757, 758, 812, 817, 873, 874, 881, 883, 884, 
887, 888, 801, 002-904, 012-014, 028, 031, 034, 
035,  042,  045,  047,  060,  069,  970, 1047, 1217 

Ifedical  super 1779,1781,1790 

Mess,  boys 023,064 

Mines 730, 012, 1208, 1213, 1215-1217 

Mln.  wage 867, 872, 877 

Night  work 000,050 

Office  boys 064 

Post^ffioeboys 866,021,023,063,072 

Stage 001,063,1337 

Statistics 880, 806, 897, 905, 927, 955, 972, 1216 

Street  trades  .  891,964,1103-1405,1468-1470,1481 

Textiles 905,955,957, 1241, 1244 

Unemploy 927,937,940,955,956 

Van  boys 963,964,968, 1199 

Voc.  guid 1508,1693,1742,1743 

See  also  Blind-alley  occupations;  Bir- 
mingham, Bradford,  Cambridge,  Lan- 
caster, London,  Manchester. 

Great  Britain,  colonies 973-982 

Greece,  legislation 1046, 1047 

Greek  padrone  system 1476, 1478, 1470 

Grimsby,  Eng 058 

Gulf  Coast  States 00 

Canneries 1078, 1079, 1086-1088, 1095 

See  alto  South,  and  names  of  States. 
Gunckel,  John  £.,  and  newsboys . . .  1406, 1407, 1487 

Gymnast  s '.     226 

See  alto  Stage  children. 
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HalUlmers."    See  Great  Britain,  "Half- 
timers." 

Hammond,  Ind 210 

Hartford,  Conn 1410 

Voc.  guid I7» 

HawaU,  legislation 673,575.577 

Su  al»o  Honolulu. 

Health  of  working  children 102, 149, 186, 

246, 207, 386, 845, 064, 1186, 1546, 17«3-lSa8 
History: 

Great  Britain 307,883,880,882,808-000, 

015-010, 028, 980, 035, 041,  065, 071, 106S 

United  States 50, 

51, 123, 245, 263, 463, 464,  572, 587, 5^8 

Homework 320,525,1133-11^0 

Belgium 1140 

France 1166 

Germany 820, 1138, 1145. 118^ 

Great  Britain 1134-1136,1130,1141,1146, 

1147, 1152, 1153, 1157, 1174, 1177, 1170, 1187 

Massachusetts 1166 

Netherlands 1168 

New  York  aty 1133,1144,1148,1149, 

1151, 1159, 1161, 1167, 1171, 1172, 1175, 1182^-1185 

New  York  State 1148, 1170, 11S5 

Swltserland 1173, 1176, 11S9 

United  States 1133,1137, 

1143, 1144,1148-1151, 1154-1165, 1167, 
1170-1172, 1174, 1175, 1178, 1180-1186 

Honolul  u 82 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 1320 

Hotels  and  restaurants 804,1309 

Hours  of  labor 485,575,577,1001 

Eight-hour  day . . . .  168, 345, 355, 360, 800, 650, 653 

Bibl 17 

Ten-hour  day 745 

Colorado 122 

Connecticut 494 

France 796 

Germany 832 

Great  Britain 000,010,913 

Maine 290 

Massachusetts 236,588,650,653 

Ohio 1201 

Hours,  irregular,  effect  on  health 1768,1807 

Hungary 752,778-781 

Idaho,legis 573,575,577 

Illinois 63,131,186,187 

Fact,  insp 101,299 

Glass 1122,1131 

Legis 457, 

479, 489, 400, 405, 518^21, 560, 573, 575,577, 584 

Street  trades 101,1420 

See  aUo  Chicago. 

Immigration,  Child  labor  and 182 

Indiana 112,114,119 

Glass 1122 

Indus,  educ 1590 

Legis 482,405,550,578,575,577 

See  also  Hammond. 

Industrial  education 1400-1501, 

1551, 1601, 1602, 1604, 1683, 1699 
Bibl . .  18-28, 1504, 1537, 1602, 1604, 1630, 1654, 16S3 

Infl.  on  wages 1 687 

Canada 1520 

Europe 1537,1638 
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IndnstriBl  adnoatfen,  Fruuse ]558,155e 

a«nDuiy IfiM,  1518, 1706 

GraU  Britain 1643,  lfi03, 1600-1613 

nilnois 1529 

IndJaoA ie90,l»4,1605 

IfaiiM 1680 

llaiylazid 1684 

Massachusetts 1583,1606,1635,1638,1639 

Michigan 1640 

New  Jersey 1661 

New  York 1662 

Pennsylvania 1651 

Rhode  Island 1678 

Switzerland 1680 

United  States 1542,1583,1594, 

1640-1651, 1654-1667, 1665, 1670, 1890, 1092 

Wisconsin 1650,1651,1704,1706 

Industrial  hygiene,  bibi 29-32 

See  oteo  Occupational  diseases. 
Inspection.    See  Factory  inspection. 

Iowa 1606 

Legis 466,493,510,531,673,575,577 

Vocgoid 1606,1741 

Ireland: 

Agriculture 1064 

Street  trades 1416 

See  oiM  Great  Britain. 

Irregular  employment 157 

Italy 734,742,744,752,817,983-998 

Glass 696 

Legis 757,812,983-991,993-998 

Stage 1349 

Ispan 734,817 

Jewelry 1165,1320 

Jnte 1244 

Jovenile  ddinquency ., 68, 

87, 204, 219, 421, 840,846, 969, 1431, 1579 

Rel.  to  street  trades 1389, 

1392, 1394, 1399,1401, 1408, 1476, 1477 

Juvenile  employment  bureaus 1506, 1756 

Blbl 1737,1744 

Cooperation  with  schools 830, 1506, 1508, 

1512, 1516, 1624, 1504, 1727, 1730, 1751 

Birndngham,  Eng 1713-1715, 1730 

Boston 1757 

Bradford,  Eng 1723 

Cambridge,  Eng 1742 

Chicago 1727 

Cincinnati 1724 

Edinbur^ 1751 

Germany 1727,1732 

Great  Britahi 876,877,961,972, 

1693, 1709, 1710, 1726, 1727, 1733, 1734, 
1736,  1738, 1743, 1744, 1746, 1760, 1763 

Philadelphia 1746 

Jovenile  occupations 75, 76, 

896,897,922,1709-1762 

Occupations  for  boys 1709, 1717-1720, 1722, 

1729, 1733, 1735, 1748, 
1754, 1758, 1759, 1762 

Occupations  for  girls 1710, 

1716,1721,1727,1729,1731, 
1733, 1735, 1747, 1760, 1762 
See  a2io  Juv.  employ,  bur.;  Voc.  guid. 

Kansas,  legis 573,575,577 

Keating-Owen  bill 330a, 

613, 620, 634, 635, 638, 640, 641, 653, 659 


Keating-Owen  bUl,  Speeches  In  Congress. .  679-719 

Kentucky 203 

Comp.  educ 113, 1530 

Legis 660,667,573,575,677 

Kiel,  Germany 821 

Knit  goods 1320 

I.Ancashire,  Eng 1519, 1595 

Cotton 1341,1284 

Legal  status  of  child 524 

Legislation,    foreign    countries.    See   under 
names  of  countries. 

Legislation,  United  States 652, 672, 696 

Econ.  effects 494 

State  legislation  and  enforcement 457-590 

Uniform  legis 591-600 

See  also  Names  of  states. 
Licenses,  Street  trading.    See  Street  trades. 

Linen,  France 816, 1303 

Liverpool,  Eng 958 

Street  trades 1376,1395,1403 

London 951,952,958 

Apprent 1610,1612,1613 

Cont .  schools 1611 

Home  work 1139 

Ind.  ednc 1543,160^1613 

Juv.  employ,  bur 1709, 1710 

Juv.  ocrup 1709,1710,1736 

School  attend 1677 

Street  trades 1397,1425,1426 

Louisiana 165, 226 

Comp.  educ 1617 

Legis 503,573,575,577 

St^e 1332,1352 

See  also  New  Orleans. 

Lowell,  Mass 1267,1260,1289 

Luxemburg 752 

I>egis 812 

Lynn,  Mass 429 

Maine: 

Canneries 1101 

Emp.  cert 290 

Fact.insp 290,291 

Ind  .educ 1630 

Legis 572,573,575,577,587 

Stat 290 

Textiles 1278 

See  aho  Portland, 

Manchester,  Eng 958 

Street  trades 1360, 1378, 1403 

Maryland 297,372,1836 

Agri 1054,  ia55 

Canneries ...  297, 1086, 1087. 1090, 1093-1095, 1098 

E  mploy .  cert 297, 543, 576 

Factories 1098 

Factory  insp 297 

Ind.  educ 1634 

Legis 297,548,572,573,575,577 

Med.  super 1801 

Stage 1345 

Street  trades 1435,1436 

Massachusetts 99, 

107, 123, 236, 301-304, 1321, 1137, 1638, 1784 

Apprent 1637 

Comp.  educ 545,1535.1673 

Emp.  cent » 576 

Factory  insp 299-300 

Home  work 1165 
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Mm.  est lies 

New  ZfSlaad,  Icgls , S74 

Nairark,  N.  J.,  nswsboj'i ItsT 

Newport  survey 71 

Newsboys S7T,t4M,:4Uv 

IMS,  14r.l,lU3,  IMO,  ItU,  1471, 1«IM,  ISB 

anud  napMs,  Hid) 1396,  iU4 

HaryLuid »T,143&,14X 


Newark Ml 

Now  York  City 13eT,13Gg,14JT,ltC7 

New  York  Slate. 1449,lt:> 

Fhlladelpblii USl.llM 

St.  Louis lUI 

Toledo 1406, 1407,  l«r 

W»sh.  D,C 1453,  lUt 

Newsboys-Court,  Hostoii 1383,lSM,14M,14n 

NewBlwys'  Beputillc,  Boet™ UM 

Newsboys' Republic,  tlilwwike* 1434,1441 

NfgMwork 34S,US,5iS,740,74S,lia 

Austria 7S7,na 

Fran™ 196,89 

Ueimany Bao,llI7,IUII,llZl 

(Ireat  liritaiji 908,990 


Norlhcm  Stairs 

Srr  nUa  New    EnEluid,   tnd  B 
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KortB  Ckvolina IM, 

194, 209, 270, 277, 330, 330tt,  379, 412 

CbCtflD 13W,  I3?l*,  law,  1301 

Legbi 4*1, 511, 572,973, 575,577 

North  Dfttotc,  legl!i 973, 575, 577 

Norway 752 

Legto 812,1010 

Novm  SooCto 978 

Owiumtiwial  dfaeaaes 1809, 

I8tl-18U,  1R21, 1824, 1825 
Bib! 29-32 

Occupations.    Stt  Juwiiite  oerupatiuiu. 

Office  boyF,  Groat  Britain 964 

Ohio 306 

Accidlnits 374 

Comp.  edac 1535 

Employ,  cart 561,576 

Fart,  inap 299,455 

CTaas 1122 

Honra 1201 

LegiB 483,495,496,590,572,573,575,577,1535 

Ifer.  estsb 1201 

Wages 1201 

See  also  Cincinnati. 

Ohio  Valley  states 115,366,550 

Set  dl»o  namee  of  states. 

Olrlatioma 86;  81 

Legis 471,573,575,577 

Ontario 975,979 

Oregon 375-377 

I^?1s 573, 575, 577 

Mtn.  ynsgjB 373 

Organized  labor  and  childlabor 97, 

102, 124, 15^163, 312, 330a 
Ste  aUo  AmeHcsn  Federation  of  Labor; 
Trade  unions.  Great  Britain. 

Foimer-Owon  bill 625, 

626, 633, 636, 637, 649, 650, 651, 656, 668 
Speeches 672-678 

Paper  boxes.    See  Box  factories. 

Parental  dependence.    See  Causes  of  child 

Parental  responsiblUty 382, 414 

Part  time  schools 1636,1652 

See  {dm   Continnaticai   schools.    Great 
Britaui  "Half-timers." 

Pateraon,  N.  J 123 

PAaperism.    See  Causes  of  child  labor. 

Peddlers.    See  Street  trades. 

Pennsylrania 109, 110, 143, 156, 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


U,  S.  Department  op  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington,  September  25, 1916. 

Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  a  report  entitled  '* Maternal  MortaUty 
from  all  Conditions  Connected  with  Childbirth  in  the  United  States 
and  Certain  Other  Countries,"  by  Dr.  Grace  L.  Meigs,  in  charge  of  the 
hygiene  division  of  this  bureau.  This  report  has  been  prepared 
because  the  bureau's  studies  of  infant  mortality  in  towns  and  rural 
districts  reveal  a  ccmnection  between  maternal  and  infant  welfare  so 
close  that  it  becomes  plain  that  infancy  can  not  be  protected  without 
the  protection  of  maternity. 

In  this  study  Dr.  Meigs  undertakes  to  do  no  more  than  to  assemble 
and  interpret  figures  already  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census  and  by  the  statistical  authorities  of  various  foreign 
countries,  and  to  state  accepted  scientific  views  as  to  the  proper  care 
of  maternity.  She  points  out  clearly  that  maternal  mortaUty  is  in 
great  measure  preventable,  that  no  available  figures  show  a  decrease 
in  the  United  States  in  recent  years,  and  that  certain  other  countries 
now  exhibit  more  favorable  rates.  This  report  reveals  an  unconscious 
neglect  due  to  age-long  ignorance  and  f  ataUsm.  It  is  earnestly  be- 
heved  that  whenever  the  pubUc  reaUzes  the  facts  it  wiU  awake  to 
action  and  that  adequate  provision  for  maternal  and  infant  welfare 
will  become  an  integral  part  of  all  plans  for  pubhc  health  protection. 

The  generous  assistance  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census 
in  the  preparation  of  this  report  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Dr.  Meigs  desires  that  special  mention  be  made  of  the  assistance 
of  Miss  Emma  Duke,  head  of  the  statistical  division  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  and  of  Miss  Viola  Paradise,  research  assistant  in  the 
division  of  hygiene. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop, 

Ohief  of  Bureau. 

Hon.  William  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 


MATERNAL  MORTALITY  FROM  ALL  CONDITIORS  CONNECTED 

WITH  CSLMHRTH* 


SUMMARY. 


In  1913  in  this  country  at  least  15,000  women,  it  is  estimated,  died 
from  conditions  caused  by  oliildbirth;  about  7,000  of  these  died  from 
childbed  fever,  a  disease  proved  to  be  almost  entirely  preventable, 
and  the  remaining  8,000  from  diseases  now  known  to  be  to  a  great 
extent  preventable  or  curable.  Physicians  and  statisticians  agree 
that  these  figures  are  a  great  underestimate. 

In  1913  the  death  rate  per  100,000  population  from  all  conditions 
caused  by  childbirth  was  little  lower  than  that  from  typhoid  fever; 
this  rate  would  be  almost  quadrupled  if  only  the  group  of  the 
population  wliich  can  be  affected,  women  of  childbearing  age,  were 
considered. 

In  1913  childbirth  caused  more  deaths  among  women  15  to  44  years 
oI<l  than  any  disease  except  tuberculosis. 

The  death  rate  due  to  this  cause  is  almost  twice  as  liigh  in  the  col- 
ored as  in  the  white  population. 

Only  2  of  a  group  of  15  important  foreign  coim tries  show  higher 
rates  from  this  cause  than  the  rate  in  the  registration  area  of  the 
United  States.  The  rates  of  3  cdimtries,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Italy, 
wliich  are  notably  low,  show  that  low  rates  for  these  diseases  are 
attainable. 

The  death  rates  from  childbirth  and  from  cliildbed  fever  for  the 
registration  area  of  this  country  apparently  are  not  falling  to  any 
great  extent;  during  the  13  years  from  1900  to  1913  they  have  shown 
no  demonstrable  decrease.  These  years  have  been  marked  by  a 
revolution  in  the  control  of  certain  other  preventable  diseases,  such 
as  typhoid,  diphtheria,  and  tuberculosis.  During  that  time  the 
typhoid  rate  has  been  cut  in  half,  the  rate  from  tuberculosis  markedly 
reduced,  and  the  rate  from  diphtheria  reduced  to  less  than  one-half. 
During  this  period  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  death  rate  from 
childbirth  per  1,000  Uve  births  in  England  and  Wales,  Ireland,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  and  Switzerland. 

These  facts  point  to  the  need  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries 
of  higher  standards  of  care  for  women  at  the  time  of  childbirth. 

The  low  standards  at  present  existing  in  tliis  country  result  chiefly 
from  two  causes:  (1)  General  ignorance  of  the  dangers  connected 
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^ING  TO  CHILDBIRTH    IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
'  CERTAIN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


s  civilized  countries  have  been  absorbed  in 
\e  enormous  and  needless  waste  of  human 
.cint  d^ath  rates.  The  importance  of  this 
o  more  keenly  in  the  last  two  years  in  the  coun- 
av]  in  these  coxmtries  the  efforts  toward  saving  the 
rabies  have  redoubled  since  the  war  began.     Side  by  side 

-xi  this  problem,  another,  which  is  only  of  late  finding  its  true 
place,  is  that  of  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  health  of  mothers  dur- 
ing their  pregnancy  and  confinement.  This  is  a  question  so  closely 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  prevention  of  infant  mortality  that  the 
two  can  not  be  separated. 

It  is  now  realized  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  of  babies 
occur  in  the  first  days  and  weeks  of  life,  and  that  these  deaths  can 
be  prevented  only  through  proper  care  of  the  mother  before  and  at 
the  birth  of  her  baby.  It  is  also  realized  that  breast  feeding  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  first  year  of  the  baby's  life  is  the  chief  pro- 
tection from  all  diseases;  and  that  mothers  are  much  more  likely  to 
be  able  to  nurse  their  babies  successfully  if  they  receive  proper 
care  before,  at,  and  after  childbirth.  Moreover,  in  the  progress  of 
Work  for  the  prevention  of  infant  mortality  it  has  become  ever  clearer 
that  all  such  work  is  useful  only  in  so  far  as  it  helps  the  mother  to 
care  better  for  her  baby.  It  must  be  plain,  then,  to  what  a  degree 
the  sickness  or  death  of  the  mother  lessens  the  chances  of  the  baby 
for  life  and  health. 

This  question  has  also  another  side.  Each  death  at  childbirth  is 
a  serious  loss  to  the  coimtry.  The  women  who  die  from  this 
cause  are  lost  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  usefulness  to  the  State  and 
to  their  families;  and  they  give  their  lives  in  carrying  out  a  function 
which  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  in  the  world. 

Questions  then  of  the  most  vital  interest  to  the  whole  Nation  are 
these:  How  are  the  lives  of  the  mothers  in  this  coimtry  and  other 
countries  being  protected  ?  To  what  degree  are  the  diseases  caused  by 
pregnancy  and  childbirth  preventable  ?  If  preventable,  how  far  are 
they  being  prevented  in  this  country?  Has  there  been  the  same 
great  decrease  in  the  last  few  years  in  sickness  and  death  from 
these  causes  as  that  which  has  marked  the  great  campaigns  against 
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with  cliildbirth  and  of  the  need  for  proper  hygiene  and  skilled  care  in 
order  to  prevent  them;  (2)  difficulty  in  the  provision  of  adequate  care 
due  to  special  problems  characteristic  of  this  country.  Such  prob- 
lems vary  greatly  in  the  city  and  in  the  rural  districts.  In  the 
country  inaccessibility  of  any  skilled  care  is  a  chief  factor. 

Improvement  will  come  about  only  through  a  general  realization 
of  the  necessity  for  better  care  at  childbirth.  If  women  demand 
better  care,  physicians  will,  provide  it,  medical  colleges  will  furnish 
better  training  in  obstetrics,  and  communities  will  realize  the  vital 
importance  of  community  measures  to  insure  good  care  for  all  classes 
of  women. 


PART  I.  GENERAL  DISCUSSION. 

STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  CHILDBIRTH    IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AND  IN  CERTAIN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Introduction. 

For  the  last  two  decades  civilized  countries  have  been  absorbed  in 
the  problem  of  preventing  the  enormous  and  needless  waste  of  human 
life  represented  by  their  infant  d^ath  rates.  The  importance  of  this 
problem  has  been  felt  more  keenly  in  the  last  two  years  in  the  coun- 
tries now  at  war;  in  these  coimtries  the  efforts  toward  saving  the 
lives  of  babies  have  redoubled  since  the  war  began.  Side  by  side 
with  this  problem,  another,  which  is  only  of  late  finding  its  true 
place,  is  that  of  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  health  of  mothers  dur- 
ing their  pregnancy  and  confinement.  This  is  a  question  so  closely 
boimd  up  with  that  of  the  prevention  of  infant  mortality  that  the 
two  can  not  be  separated. 

It  is  now  realized  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  of  babies 
occur  in  the  first  days  and  weeks  of  life,  and  that  these  deaths  can 
be  prevented  only  through  proper  care  of  the  mother  before  and  at 
tto  birth  of  her  baby.  It  is  also  realized  that  breast  feeding  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  first  year  of  the  baby's  life  is  the  chief  pro- 
tection from  all  diseases;  and  that  mothers  are  much  more  likely  to 
be  able  to  nurse  their  babies  successfully  if  they  receive  proper 
care  before,  at,  and  after  childbirth.  Moreover,  in  the  progress  of 
work  for  the  prevention  of  infant  mortahty  it  has  become  ever  clearer 
that  all  such  work  is  useful  only  in  so  far  as  it  helps  the  mother  to 
care  better  for  her  baby.  It  must  be  plain,  then,  to  what  a  degree 
the  sickness  or  death  of  the  mother  lessens  the  chances  of  the  baby 
for  life  and  health. 

This  question  has  also  another  side.  Each  death  at  childbirth  is 
a  serious  loss  to  the  country.  The  women  who  die  from  this 
cause  are  lost  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  usefulness  to  the  State  and 
to  their  fanufies;  and  they  give  their  lives  in  carrying  out  a  function 
which  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  in  the  world. 

Questions  then  of  the  most  vital  interest  to  the  whole  Nation  are 
these:  How  are  the  lives  of  the  mothers  in  this  coimtry  and  other 
countries  being  protected  ?  To  what  degree  are  the  diseases  caused  by 
pregnancy  and  childbirth  preventable  ?  If  preventable,  how  far  are 
they  being  prevented  in  this  country?  Has  there  been  the  same 
great  decrease  in  the  last  few  years  in  sickness  and  death  from 
these  causes  as  that  which  has  marked  the  great  campaigns  against 
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with  cliildbirth  and  of  the  need  for  proper  hygiene  and  skilled  care  in 
order  to  prevent  them;  (2)  difficulty  in  the  provision  of  adequate  care 
due  to  special  problems  characteristic  of  this  country.  Such  parqb- 
lems  vaiy  greatly  in  the  city  and  in  the  rural  districts.  In  the 
country  inaccessibihty  of  any  skilled  care  is  a  chief  factor. 

Improvement  will  come  about  only  through  a  general  realization 
of  the  necessity  for  better  care  at  childbirth.  If  women  demand 
better  care,  physicians  wiU  provide  it,  medical  colleges  will  furnish 
better  training  in  obstetrics,  and  communities  will  reahze  the  vital 
importance  of  community  measures  to  insure  good  care  for  all  classes 
of  women. 


PART  I.  GENERAL  DISCUSSION. 

STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  CHILDBIRTH    IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AND  IN  CERTAIN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Introduction. 

For  the  last  two  decades  civilized  countries  have  been  absorbed  in 
the  problem  of  preventing  the  enormous  and  needless  waste  of  human 
life  represented  by  their  infant  d^ath  rates.  The  importance  of  this 
problem  has  been  felt  more  keenly  in  the  last  two  years  in  the  coun- 
tries now  at  war;  in  these  coim tries  the  efforts  toward  saving  the 
hves  of  babies  have  redoubled  since  the  war  began.  Side  by  side 
with  this  problem,  another,  which  is  only  of  late  finding  its  true 
place,  is  that  of  the  protection  of  the  hves  and  health  of  mothers  dur- 
ing their  pregnancy  and  confinement.  This  is  a  question  so  closely 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  prevention  of  infant  mortality  that  the 
two  can  not  be  separated. 

It  is  now  realized  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  of  babies 
occur  in  the  first  days  and  weeks  of  life,  and  that  these  deaths  can 
be  prevented  only  through  proper  care  of  the  mother  before  and  at 
the  birth  of  her  baby.  It  is  also  realized  that  breast  feeding  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  first  year  of  the  baby's  life  is  the  chief  pro- 
tection from  all  diseases;  and  that  mothers  are  much  more  likely  to 
be  able  to  nurse  their  babies  successfully  if  they  receive  proper 
care  before,  at,  and  after  childbirth.  Moreover,  in  the  progress  of 
work  for  the  prevention  of  infant  mortality  it  has  become  ever  clearer 
that  all  such  work  is  useful  only  in  so  far  as  it  helps  the  mother  to 
care  better  for  her  baby.  It  must  be  plain,  then,  to  what  a  degree 
the  sickness  or  death  of  the  mother  lessens  the  chances  of  the  baby 
for  life  and  health. 

This  question  has  also  another  side.  Each  death  at  childbirth  is 
a  serious  loss  to  the  country.  The  women  who  die  from  this 
cause  are  lost  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  usefulness  to  the  State  and 
to  their  families;  and  they  give  their  lives  in  carrying  out  a  function 
which  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  in  the  world. 

Questions  then  of  the  most  vital  interest  to  the  whole  Nation  are 
these:  How  are  the  lives  of  the  mothers  in  this  country  and  other 
countries  being  protected  ?  To  what  degree  are  the  diseases  caused  by 
pregnancy  and  childbirth  preventable  ?  If  preventable,  how  far  are 
they  being  prevented  in  this  coimtry?  Has  there  been  the  same 
great  decrease  in  the  last  few  years  in  sickness  and  death  from 
these  causes  as  that  which  has  marked  the  great  campaigns  against 
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other  preventable  diseases  such  as  typhoid,  tuberculosis,  or .  diph^ 
theriaf  How  do  the  conditions  in  the  United  States  compare  with 
those  in  other  countries  ? 

In  the  following  report  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  derive 
answers  to  these  questions  from  the  official  records  of  this  country 
and  of  foreign  countries. 

Are  the  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement  preventable 
diseases? 

,  These  diseases  *  fall  naturally  into  two  groups,  which  differ  con- 
siderably as  to  the  degree  to  which  they  are  preventable: 

1.  Childbed  fever,  or  puerperal  septicemia  (an  infection  arising 
in  connection  with  miscarriage  or  confinement),  which  is  to  a  great 
degree  a  preventable  disease. 

2.  All  other  diseases  and  comphcations  caused  by  pregnancy  and 
confinement,  including  conditions  varying  very  much  in  the  degree 
to  which  they  can  be  prevented  or  cured. 

Puerperal  septicemia  (childhed  fever). — The  fact  is  now  well  known 
that  puerperal  septicemia,  or  childbed  fever,  is  in  reality  a  wound 
infection,  similar  to  such  an  infection  after  an  accident  or  an  opera- 
tion, and  that  it  can  be  prevented  by  the  same  measures  of  cleanliness 
i^nd  asepsis  which  are  used  so  imiversally  in  modem  surgery  to  prevent 
infection.  The  proof  of  the  nature  of  this  disease  is  one  of  the  tre- 
mendous results  of  the  scientific  discoveries  which  were  made  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

During  the  early  part  of  that  century  childbed  fever  was  one  of  the 
greatest  hospital  scourges  known.  It  occurred  also  in  private  prac- 
tice; but  in  hospitals  where  there  was  great  opportunity  for  the 
spreading  of  infection  the  death  rate  from  this  disease  was  appalling. 
The  average  death  rate  in  hospitals  in  all  countries  was  3  to  4  per  cent 
of  all  women  confined;  sometimes  it  reached  10  to  20  per  cent  and 
even  over  50  per  cent  during  short  periods  of  epidemics.^  In  the  face 
of  this  terrific  mortality  many  obstetrical  hospitals  were  closed.  Com- 
missions were  appointed  to  investigate  the  cause  of  these  epidemics, 
and  medical  congresses  devoted  sessions  to  the  discussion  of  tlie 
problem.  In  1843  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  in  1847  Senmielweiss, 
published  articles  stating  the  theory  that  this  fever  was  similar  to  a 
wound  infection  and  was  due  chiefly  to  the  carrying  of  infectious 
material  on  the  hands  of  attendants  from  one  case  to  another.     The 

1  Throughout  this  report  when  reference  is  made  to  causes  of  death  the  term  "  chUdbfath  **  vill  be  used  &3 
synonjrmous  with  "all  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement";  and  each  of  these  terms  will  he 
vaed  as  being  the  sum  of  the  two  groups,  "puerperal  septicemia *'  and  "all  other  diseases  caused  by  preg- 
nancy and  confinement."  It  will  be  noted  that  diseases  of  the  breast  during  lactation  are  in<dudcd  in 
the  hitter  group.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  these  causes  of  death,  and  the  titles  of  the  IntexnatioQal  List 
of  Causes  of  Death  to  which  they  correspond,  see  p.  29. 

i  Williams,  J.  W.  "Obstetrics  and  animal  experimentation."  Defense  of  Researdi  Pamphlet  X\'m, 
Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  Chicago,  1911,  pp.  5-19. 
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same  ideas  had  been  published  much  earlier  but  had  not  received 
attention. 

At  the  time  of  the  publications  of  Holmes  and  Semmelweiss  it  wbls 
not  known  that  the  infection  of  woimds  is  caused  by  the  action  of 
bacteria  or  germs.  This  discovery  followed  the  pioneer  discovery  of 
living  bacteria  causing  fermentaticm,  made  by  Pasteur  about  1863, 
which  has  revolutionized  all  suigery  and  preventive  medicine. 

In  1867  Lister  began  to  apply  to  surgery  the  work  of  Pasteur;  he 
taught  that  wound  infection  at  operation  could  be  prevented  by  the 
destruction  of  bacteria  through  disinfection  or  antisepsis.  Though 
these  methods  have  been  supplemented  in  later  years  by  the  better 
methods  of  absolute  surgical  cleanliness  or  asepsis,  they  represented 
at  that  time  a  great  advance. 

About  1875  Lister's  methods  began  to  be  generally  accepted  and 
applied  in  hospitals  to  the  prevention  of  infection  at  childbii'th. 
This  movement  gained  great  support  in  1879  when  Pasteur  proved 
definitely  that  childbed  fever  is  caused  by  bacteria. 

Gradually  the  methods  of  antisepsis  or  disinfection  and  later  the 
better  methods  of  asepsis  were  accepted  in  obstetrical  hospitals;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  mortality,  once  so  high,  dropped  enormously. 
At  present  the  death  rate  from  puerperal  septicemia  among  cases 
delivered  in  hospitals  is  extremely  low.  Williams  says:  ''At  the 
present  time  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  well-regulated  hospitals  the  mor- 
tality from  puerperal  infection  is  less  than  0.25  per  cent.  This  is  in 
great  contrast  with  the  average  mortality  of  3  to  4  per  cent  observed 
[in  hospitals]  thi-oughout  the  world  prior  to  the  introduction  of  anti- 
septic methods,  and  means  that  only  1  woman  now  dies  as  compared 
with  15  or  20  formerlv/'  ^ 

This  experience  in  hospitals  has  proved  definitely  that  puerperal 
septicemia  is  to  a  very  large  degree  preventable.  One  fact,  however, 
complicates  the  whole  question  and  makes  it  impossible  to  say  that 
the  disease  is  in  all  cases  absolutely  preventable,  niimely,  that  a  very 
small  number  of  cases  develops  even  imder  conditions  of  the  best 
hospital  or  private  care,  when  every  method  for  avoiding  inf ^tion 
has  been  used.  This  fact  has  led  to  much  controversy.  In  general 
obstetricians  of  the  greatest  experience  believe  that  a  small  nimiber 
of  cases  of  infection  after  childbirth  may  develop  from  bacteria 
which  were  already  in  the  body  of  the  patient  before  confinement; 
but  that  in  the  main  such  cases  are  of  mild  severity  and  that  only  a 
few  fatal  cases  are  due  to  this  cause.  Another  point  which  must  bo 
borne  in  mind  is  that,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  women  may  infect 
themselves  through  improper  hygiene  during  pregnancy  or  just 
before  or  at  confinement.  Therefore  the  teaching  of  proper  hygiene  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  work  for  the  prevention  of  infection. 

1  Williams,  J.  W.    Supra  c!t.,  p,  19. 
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To  sum  up,  experience  has  shown  that  by  far  th6  major  part  of  all 
serious  cases  of  infection  at  childbirth  may  be  prevented  by  the 
application  of  such  principles  of  hygiene  and  of  strict  surgical  cleanli- 
ness as  are  now  established  beyond  question. 

AH  other  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement. — ^The  dis- 
eases and  complications  included  imder  this  heading  are  those 
given  on  page  30  as  being  included  under  ''Other  puerperal  acci- 
dents of  pr^nancy  and  labor." 

A  definite  statement  such  as  that  made  above  regarding  the  pre- 
ventabihty  of  puerperal  septicemia  can  not  be  made  about  this  second 
group  of  diseases,  which  includes  many  different  conditions.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  fact  well  proved  in  practice  that  a  large  niunber  of  these 
compHcations  can  be  prevented  through  proper  hygiene  and  super- 
vision during  pregnancy  and  through  skilled  care  at  labor.  Certain 
other  complications  which  can  not  be  prevented  can  be  detected 
before  serious  harm  is  done,  and  treatment  can  be  given  which  will 
save  the  mother's  life.  We  can  see  this  more  clearly  if  we  consider 
as  examples  two  of  the  most  important  complications. 

Puerperal  albuminuria  and  convulsions,  called  also  eclampsia,  or 
toxemia  of  pregnancy,  is  a  disease  which  occiu^  most  frequently 
during  pregnancy  but  may  occur  at  or  following  confinement.  It  is  a 
relatively  frequent  complication  among  women  bearing  their  first 
children.  When  fully  established  its  chief  symptoms  are  convulsions 
and  unconsciousness.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  the  symp- 
toms are  slight  puffiness  of  the  face,  hands,  and  feet;  headache; 
albumen  in  the  urine;  and  usually  a  rise  in  blood  pressure.  V«ry 
often  proper  treatment  and  diet  at  the  beginning  of  such  early 
symptoms  may  prevent  the  development  of  the  disease;  but  in 
many  cases  where  the  disease  is  well  established  before  the  physician 
is  consulted,  the  woman  and  baby  can  not  be  saved  by  any  treatment. 
In  the  prevention  of  deaths  from  this  cause  it  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  each  woman,  especially  each  woman  bearing  her  first  child, 
should  know  what  she  can  do,  by  proper  hygiene  and  diet,  to  prevent 
the  disease;  that  she  should  know  the  meaning  of  these  early  symp- 
toms if  they  arise,  so  that  she  may  seek  at  once  the  advice  of  her 
doctor;  and  that  she  should  have  regular  supervision  during  preg- 
nancy, with  examination  of  the  urine  at  intervals. 

Some  obstruction  to  labor  in  the  small  size  or  abnormal  shape  of  the 
pelvic  canal  causes  many  deaths  of  mothers  included  in  the  class 
"other  accidents  of  labor"  and  also  many  stillbirths.  If  such  difli- 
culty  is  discovered  before  labor,  proper  treatment  will  in  almost  aU 
cases  insure  the  life  of  mother  and  child;  if  it  is  not  discovered  until 
labor  has  begun,  or  perhaps  until  it  has  continued  for  many  hours, 
the  danger  to  both  is  greatly  increased.  Every  woman,  therefore, 
should  have  during  pregnancy — and  above  all  during  her  first  preg- 
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nancjr— -an  examination  in  which  measurements  are  made  to  enable 
tiia   jM^JFaician  to  judge  whether  or  not  there  will  be  any  obstruc- 

•.  A  case  in  which  a  complication  of  this  kind  is  found 
greatest  skill  and  experience  in  treatment,*  but  with 

)nt  the  life  and  health  of  the  mother  are  almost  always 

»    examples  will  suiBSce.    In  the  same  way  it  could  be 
regard  to  all  the  other  compUcations  of  pregnancy  and 
b-ose  which  can  not  be  prevented  can  be  treated  success- 
''  oases  if  detected  in  time. 

xregarded,  then,  as  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  all 

l^«.th  connected  with  childbearing  is,  to  a  certain  and 

,     preventable,  through  the  apphcation  of  the  scientific 

^^liich    is  now  well  established.    The  next  questions 

are  these  diseases  being  prevented   in  the  United 

many  deaths  do  they  cause  each  year?    What  are 

ft-t^s  from  these  causes,  and  are  they  decreasing  or  in- 

I*ixe  statistics  gathered  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 

aarve  been  studied  for  answers  to  these  questions. 

c^t;her  equally  important  questions  to  which  these  figures 

^^    answers.    In  addition  to  the  nimiber  of  deaths  and 

f  It  is  important  to  know  how  much  illness  is  caused  by 

i  of  pregnancy  and  confinement.    How  many  women  do 

©  for  months  or  years  ?    Undoubtedly  the  health  of  these 

tects  enormously  the  welfare  of  their  children.    Unf ortu- 

a  questions  can  not  be  answered;   puerperal  septicemia 

^  0,  reportable  disease  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  many  others. 

rtT^  caJa  ^^y  remember  that  for  each  woman  who  died  there  — 

surely 


are 
^any  who  were  ill  for  days,  weeks,  or  months,  but  who  finally 


rered. 


^rcv^e  following  pages  give  a  brief  sunmiary  of  the  data,  published 
tbo  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  dealing  with  deaths 
^  o0^  childbirth.    These  are  discussed  in  further  detail  ni   other 
sections  of  the  report. 


of  data. 

The  statement  is  frequently  made  that  all  statistics  on  this  subject 

3j»e  incomplete.    This  is  imdoubtedly  true  with  regard  to  the  figures 

mailable  in  each  comitry.    A  detailed  discussion  of  the  many  sources 

of  error  in  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  and  of  foreign  countries 

oxi  this  subject  will  be  found  in  another  section,  b^inning  on  page  34. 

s  Th«  pnbttc  mnst  be  taagfat  that  the  condact  of  labor  complicated  by  a  moderate  degree  of  pelvic  con- 

^f0Ctlon  is  quite  aa  serions  as  a  case  of  appendicitis,  and  that  its  proper  management  requires  the  highest 

•^^ee  of  judgment  and  skill,  while  eolami)sia  or  placenta  prsvia  are  even  more  serious.— Williams,  J.  W. 

**  The  midlife  problem  and  medical  education  in  the  United  States."   Trans.  Amer.  Assn.  for  Study  and 

j»f«Tflotion  of  Infant  Mortality,  1911,  p.  189. 
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From  that  discussion  several  conclusions  may  be  drawn: 

1.  Though  the  figures  of  the  niunber  of  deaths  from  puerperal 
septicemia  and  from  all  other  diseases  connected  with  childbirth  are 
certainly  incomplete,  yet  they  are  reliable  as  far  as  they  go;  they 
may  be  accepted  as  a  statement  of  the  minimum'  number  of  deaths 
which  have  actually  occurred  as  a  result  of  these  diseases. 

2i  All  conclusions  as  to  comparative  death  rates  in  various  years 
and  in  various  countries  can  be  made  only  with  caution  and  by 
bearing  in  mind  the  many  statistical  pitfalls  comiected  with  such 
comparisons. 

With  a  full  understanding  of  the  limitations  of  the  figures  avail- 
able, it  has  seemed  worth  while  to  publish  the  following  figures  of 
the  deaths  in  the  United  States  due  to  childbirth. 

Number  of  deaths  in  the  United  States  from  childbirth. 

In  1913  in  the  '^death-registration  area''  ^  of  the  United  States 
10,010  deaths  were  reported  as  due  to  conditions  caused  by  preg- 
nancy and  childbirth.  Of  these  deaths,  4,542  were  reported  as 
caused  by  puerperal  septicemia  or  childbed  fever. 

Using  the  death-registration  area  as  a  basis,  we  are  justified  in 
estimatmg  that  in  1913  m  the  whole  United  States  15,37B  deaths 
were  due  to  childbirth,  and  6,977  of  these  were  due  to  childbed  fever. 
As  will  be  shown  later,  these  figures  are  without  doubt  a  gross  under- 
estimate. As  it  is,  they  are  striking  enough — almost  7,000  deaths  in 
one  year  in  this  coimtry  due  to  childbed  fever,  a  disease  to  a  large 
degree  easily  preventable;  and  over  8,000  due  to  the  other  diseases 
caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement,  most  of  which  are  preventable 
or  curable  by  means  well  known  to  science. 

Death  rates  in  the  United  States  from  childbirth. 

The  death  rate  from  all  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  con- 
finement in  1913  in  the  registration  area  was  15.8  per  100,000  popu- 
lation (which  includes  all  ages  and  both  sexes).  The  death  rate 
from  puerperal  septicemia  was  7.2. 

These  figures,  however,  mean  little  to  us  unless  we  compare  them 
with  the  death  rates  from  other  preventable  diseases.  In  the  same 
year  and  area  the  typhoid  rate  was  17.9  per  100,000  population;  the 
rate  from  diphtheria  and  croup  18.8.  The  highest  death  rate  from  any 
one  disease  was  that  from  tuberculosis,  147.6  per  100,000  population. 
Any  such  comparison  with  the  rates  from  diseases  to  which  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  are  liable  is  of  course  very  misleading;  but  in  spite  of 
that  fact  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  typhoid  fever,  the  disease 

1  The  death-registration  area  comprises  the  Bt^ites  and  cities  in  which  the  registration  of  deaths  U 
returned  as  fairly  complete.— U.  S.  Census.  Mortality  Statistics,  1911,  p.  9.  It  is  ostlmated  that  in  1013 
the  death-registration  area  included  65.1  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States.  (See  TaUe  I, 
p.  49.) 
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against  which  so  ^%at  an  amount  of  effort  is  now  directed,  has  a 
rate  at  present  but  2  per  100,000  population  higher  than  that  from  the 
diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement. 

Death  rates  per  100,000  women. — The  death  rates  from  childbirth 
are  approximately  doubled  when  worked  on  the  basis  of  100,000 
women.  This  will  be  seen  when  Tables  IV  and  III  (p.  50)  are  com- 
pared. The  former  gives  for  the  period  1000  to  1910,  the  annual 
death  rates  per  100,000  women  in  the  group  ci  11  States  which  were 
in  the  death-registration  area  in  1900,  the  latter  the  death  rates  per 
100,000  population  in  the  same  group  of  States  for  the  same  period. 
It  is  evident  that  the  rates  in  Table  IV  for  each  year  are  slightly 
more  than  twice  those  in  Table  III  for  the  same  year. 

Death  rates  per  lOOfiOO  women  of  eihUdbearing  age. — Again,  a  much 
higher  but  a  more  accurate  death  rate  from  these  diseases  is  found 
when  the  basis  taken  is  the  group  which  alone  is  affected  by  these 
diseases — women  of  childbearing  age.  When  the  rate  is  based  not 
upon  100,000  population  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  but  upon  100,000 
women  15  to  44  years  of  age,  the  rate  as  ordinarily  given  is  multi- 
phed  several  times. 

In  1900,*  the  only  year  for  which  the  rates  can  be  computed,  the 
death  rate  in  the  registration  area  per  100,000  women  15  to  44  years 
of  age  from  all  diseases  of  pregnancy  and  confinement  was  50.3 ;  from 
puerperal  infection,  21.6.  (See  p.  32.)  The  corresponding  rates 
for  the  same  year  per  100,000  population  were  13.1  and  5.6.  In  this 
y^ar,  therefore,  the  rates  are  almost  quadrupled  when  based  on  that 
group  of  the  population  which  alone  can  be  affected  by  these  diseases. 

Moreover,  the  death  rates  as  ordinarily  given  per  100,000  popula- 
tion conceal  ihe  fact  that  the  diseases  of  pregnancy  and  childbirth 
are  indeed  among  the  most  important  causes  of  death  of  women 
between  15  and  44  years  of  age;  the  actual  niunber  of  deaths  shows 
this  to  be  the  case.  In  1913  in  the  registration  area  these  diseases 
caused  more  deaths  than  any  other  one  cause  of  death  except  tuber- 
culosis. In  that  year  there  were,  among  women  15  to  44  years  of  age, 
26,265  deaths  from  tuberculosis;  9,876  deaths  from  the  diseases  of 
pregnancy  and  confinement;  6,386  from  heart  disease;  5,741  from 
acute  nephritis  and  Bright's  disease;  5,065  from  cancer;  and  4,167 
from  pneumonia.  Other  diseases,  such  as  typhoid,  appendicitis,  and 
the  infectious  diseases  show  far  fewer  deaths.     (See  Table  V,  p.  51.) 

Death  rates  per  1,000  live  births. — ^This  rate,  as  will  be  shown  repeat- 
edly throughout  the  report  (see  p.  32),  gives  a  far  clearer  picture  of 
the  actual  risk  of  childbirth  than  do  any  of  the  rates  so  far  con- 
sidered. This  rate  can  be  given  only  for  one  year,  1910,  and  only  for 
the  provisional  birth-registration  area  for  that  year.  The  rate  from 
all  ^tiseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement  is  6.5,  from  puer- 

>  Census  year  ending  May  31. 
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of  obstetrics,  Northwostom  Univoi*sit3^,  comments  on  the  great  prcva- 
Irnce  of  puerperal  septicemia  in  spite  of  our  present  knowledge  of  asep- 
sis. Dr.  Moran '  points  out  the  lack  of  decrease  in  the  figures  as  given 
in  the  census  reports,  as  does  also  Dr.  Davis*  in  a  recent  volume.  Dr. 
Eilgar/  professor  of  obstetrics  and  clinical  midwifery,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Medical  College,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  there  has  been 
a  decrease. 

We  need  a  definite  answer  to  this  question,  based  on  a  study  of 
unassailable  statistics.  Unfortunately  the  available  figures  on  this 
subject  for  this  country  and  foreign  countries  have  many  possibilities 
of  error,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  later  section  (see  p.  34).  The  errors 
have  been  avoided  as  far  as  possible;  those  which  caji  not  be  avoided 
must  be  considered  in  reading  the  following  summary.  Especially 
to  be  remembered  is  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  great  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  registration  of  deaths  from  childbirth  and 
childbed  fever. 

According  to  the  evidence  available,  these  death  rates  are  appar- 
ently not  decreasing.  During  the  23  years  ending  in  1913  in  this  coun- 
try no  definite  decrease  in  the  death  rate  from  the  diseases  caused  by 
pregnancy  and  confinement  can  be  demonstrated;  nor  can  any 
decrease  in  the  death  rat-c  from  puerperal  septicemia  be  shown. 

In  the  registration  area  as  a  whole  the  death  rates  have  shown  no 
decline  in  the  years  between  1890  and  1913.  The  death  rate  from 
all  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement,  which  was  15.3 
in  1890,  fell  to  13  in  1902,  and  then  with  annual  fluctuations  rose  to 
16  in  1911;  in  1913  the  rate  was  16.8.  The  annual  average  for  the 
period  1901  to  1905  was  U.2;  for  the  period  1906  to  1910,  15.5. 
(See  Table  I,  p.  49.) 

The  death  rate  from  all  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  ajid  con- 
finement for  the  group  of  eight  States  which  have  been  included  in 
the  death-registration  area  from  1890  to  1913*  also  has  shown  no 
decrease  during  the  course  of  these  23  years.  There  was  a  slight  fall 
in  the  rate  for  the  year  1900  as  compared  with  that  for  the  year  1890, 
followed  by  a  slight  rise.  (See  Table  II,  p.  49.)  In  1890  the  rate 
was  14.1  per  100,000  population;  in  1900,  12.6;  in  1913  it  was  14.3. 

The  death  rates  for  a  second  group  of  States  *  (those  included  in 
the  death-registration  area  since  1900)  sliow  between  1900  and  1913  a 

\Wfnm9  J.  F.   "  The  fDdowment  of  mot hrr hood /'  Jmir.  Amrr.  Med.  .Kf^.,  1915^  Vol.  LXr\',  p.  122. 
lytobsble  that  very  few  physicians  rvixllte  thut  with  the  preat  progr<^<5  of  preventive  medidne  and 
Unt  there  has  not  been  a  similar  increA:«  in  the  5\fety  of  maternity.— Dd\i5.  C.  H.    Paf» 
Eotoda,  and  Nitrous  Oxld-Oxyfren  Analg<siii,  1916,  p.  62. 
'tfUBcDtt  to  estimate  the  frequency  of  puerperal  Infection  outride  of  hospitals   e   •   •    hul 

much  less  thiy»  it  lused  to  be.— Kdjjar,  J.  i\    The  rrurticc  of  Ol>i;totr1cs,  1908,  p,  752. 
Irttody  becauM  good  methods  of  de.it h  re^K-tr.ition  may  lie  a>  >uined  to  Imve  become  estalK 
^IHCiiiiTin  comporbons  of  the  rates  of  such  a  group  of  Sutcs  are  not  open  to  tha  enor  due  to 
of  the  registration  area. 
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poral  septicemia,  2.9,  and  from  all  other  diseases  of  pregnancy  and 
confinement,  3.6  per  1,000  live  births.  That  is,  in  this  area  for 
every  154  babies  bom  alive  one  mother  lost  her  life.  (See  Table 
VI,  p.  52.) 

Is  the  death  rate  from  childbirth  falling? 

Has  there  been  in  the  last  few  years  any  decrease  in  the  death  rates 
from  puerperal  septicemia  and  from  other  diseases  caused  by  preg- 
nancy and  confinement?  The  general  opinion  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  of  the  laity  is  that  these  death  rates,  and  especially  the 
rate  from  puerperal  septicemia,  are  fast  decreasing.  The  fact  that 
hospital  epidemics  of  puerperal  septicemia  are  now  things  of  the 
past  is  thought  to  be  evidence  that  deaths  from  this  disease  are  now 
rare.  On  the  other  hand,  many  obstetricians  of  wide  experience 
bcheve  that  outside  of  hospitals  there  has  been  no  great  decrease  in 
the  death  rate  from  puerperal  septicemia. 

Dr.  WilUams,*  professor  of  obstetrics,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  be- 
lieves that  there  has  been  no  great  improvement  in  this  coimtry ;  Dr. 
Webster,^  professor  of  obstetrics,  Rush  Medical  College,  University  of 
Chicago,  and  Dr.  Powell*  hold  the  same  opinion;  Dr.  De  Lee,* professor 

1  In  private  practice  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  results  are  materially  better  to-day  than  they  were  betore 
the  introduotion  of  antiseptic  methods,  for  the  reason  that  the'doctrines  of  asepsis  have  not  yet  permeated 
the  rank  and  file  of  medical  men,  miidh  less  of  midwives,  to  whose  care  is  committed  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  obstetrical  cases.  Though,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  rarely  hear  of  outbreaks 
of  puerperal  infection  such  as  are  mentioned  in  the  historical  work  of  Hirsch,  who  gives  the  particulars  of 
216  epidemics  occurring  between  the  years  1652  and  1862. 

Boehr  stated  in  1875  that  363,324  women  had  died  from  puerperal  infection  in  Prussia  during  the  preced- 
ing 60  years,  and  calculated  that  every  thirtieth  married  woman  eventually  perished  ttom  it;  while  Ehkn 
contended  that  outside  of  the  well-regulated  hospitals  the  results  were  equally  bad  in  1900.  Furthermore^ 
Fromme  stated,  in  1910,  that  at  least  5,000  women  succumb  each  year  in  Prussia  to  this  preventable  malady. 

Bacon,  in  an  article  based  upon  the  records  of  the  health  department  of  Chicago,  showed  that  for  the  40 
years  prior  to  1896  puerperal  infection  was  assigned  as  the  cause  of  death  in  12.75  per  cent  of  the  women 
dying  between  the  ages  of  20  and  50  years,  varying  between  20  per  cent  in  1873  and  7.3  per  cent  in  1895. 
Similar  results  were  reported  by  Ingerslev,  who  stated  that,  even  at  the  present  time  in  Denmark,  with 
the  single  exception  of  tuberculosis,  puerx>eral  infection  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death  in  women  during 
the  childbearing  period. 

The  investigations  of  Boxall,  Byers,  and  Lea  show  a  similar  condition  in  England,  where  it  may  be 
said  that  outside  of  the  lying-in  hospitals  this  preventable  scourge  claims  as  many  and  perhaps  mora  vic- 
tims than  it  did  20  or  even  40  years  ago. 

Moreover,  in  trying  to  determine  the  frequency  of  puerperal  infection,  one  can  not  be  guided  altogether 
by  the  mortality  statistics,  inasmuch  as  the  largest  proportion  of  these  cases  do  not  end  fatally.  On  the 
other  hand,  anyone  who  deals  much  with  gynecological  patients  can  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
very  large  proportion  whose  troubles  have  originated  f^om  febrile  affections  during  the  puerperium,  whldi 
in  many  instances  were  clearly  due  to  the  neglect  of  aseptic  precautions  on  the  part  of  the  obstetrioian 
or  midwife—Williams,  J.  W.    Obstetrics,  1913,  pp.  900,901. 

s  It  is  the  general  impression  that  there  has  been  a  marked  diminution  in  the  mortality  of  puerperal 
sepsis  since  the  introduction  of  antiseptics.  This  is  probably  true  only  as  regards  hospital  prac- 
tice. *  *  *  As  regards  private  practice,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  has  been  much  diminution  in  mortality, 
^ther  in  Europe  or  America.— Webster,  J.  C.    A  Text-book  of  Obstetrics,  1903,  p.  640. 

*  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  the  belief  of  all  who  have  given  attention  to  this  subject,  that  the  mortality  from 
puer];>eral  infection  has  been  diminished  little  if  any  in  private  practice.— Powell,  H.  H.  "Mortality  from 
puerperal  infection."    Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics,  1906,  Vol.  HI,  p.  11. 

« I  do  not  fear  to  hasard  the  statement  that  8,000  women  die  annually  In  the  United  States  firom  child* 
bed  infections.  When  one  considers  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  puerperal  infection  get  well,  the  ood- 
elusion  is  inevitable  that  the  disease  is  still— in  these  modem  aseptic  and  antiseptic  times— very  prov»> 
lent .— I>e  Lee,  J.  B .    Principles  and  Practice  of  O bstetrics,  1913,  p.  870. 
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of  obstetrics,  Northwestern  Univei'sity,  comments  on  the  great  preva- 
lence of  puerperal  septicemia  in  spite  of  onr  present  knowledge  of  asep- 
sis. Dr.  Moran*  points  out  the  lack  of  decrease  in  the  figures  as  given 
in  the  census  reports,  as  does  also  Dr.  Davis  *  in  a  recent  volume.  Dr. 
Edgar,'  professor  of  obstetrics  and  clinical  midwifery,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Medical  College,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  there  has  been 
a  decrease. 

We  need  a  definite  answer  to  this  question,  based  on  a  study  of 
mi  assailable  statistics.  Unfortunately  the  available  figures  on  this 
subject  for  this  country  and  foreign  countries  have  many  possibilities 
of  error,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  later  section  (see  p.  34).  The  erroi*s 
have  been  avoided  as  far  as  possible;  those  which  can  not  be  avoided 
must  be  considered  in  reading  the  following  summary.  Especially 
to  be  remembered  is  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  great  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  registration  of  deaths  from  childbirth  and 
childbed  fever. 

According  to  the  evidence  available,  these  death  rates  are  appar- 
ently not  decreasing.  During  the  23  years  ending  in  1913  in  this  coun- 
try no  definite  decrease  in  the  death  rate  from  the  diseases  caused  by 
pregnancy  and  confinement  can  be  demonstrated;  nor  can  any 
decrease  in  the  death  rate  from  puerperal  septicemia  be  shown. 

In  the  registration  area  as  a  whole  the  death  rates  have  shown  no 
decline  in  the  years  between  1890  and  1913.  The  death  rate  from 
all  diseases  caused  by  pr^nancy  and  confinement,  which  was  15.3 
in  1890,  fell  to  13  in  1902,  and  then  with  annual  fluctuations  rose  to 
16  in  1911;  in  1913  the  rate  was  15.8.  The  annual  average  for  the 
period  1901  to  1905  was  14.2;  for  the  period  1906  to  1910,  15.5. 
(See  Table  I,  p.  49.) 

The  death  rate  from  all  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  con- 
finement for  the  group  of  eight  States  which  have  been  mcluded  in 
the  death-registration  area  from  1890  to  1913  *  also  has  shown  no 
decrease  during  the -course  of  these  23  years.  There  was  a  slight  fall 
in  the  rate  for  the  year  1900  as  compared  with  that  for  the  year  1890, 
followed  by  a  slight  rise.  (See  Table  II,  p.  49.)  In  1890  the  rate 
was  14.1  per  100,000  population;  in  1900,  12.6;  in  1913  it  was  14.3. 

The  death  rates  for  a  second  group  of  States  *  (those  included  in 
the  death-registration  ai-ea  since  1900)  show  between  1900  and  1913  a 

1  Morally  J.  F.   *'  The  endowment  of  motherhood,"  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  1915,  Vol.  LXIV,  p.  122. 

s  It  is  probable  that  very  few  physicians  realize  that  with  the  great  progress  of  preventive  medicine  and 
aseptic  surgery  that  there  has  not  been  a  similar  increase  in  the  safety  of  maternity.— Da%is,  C.  H.  Pain- 
less Childbirth,  Eutoda,  and  Nitrous  Oxid-Oxygen  Analgesia,  1916,  p.  62. 

•  It  Is  very  <tifiicult  to  estimate  the  frequency  of  puerperal  infection  outside  of  hospitals  *  *  *  but 
It  is  undoubtedly  much  less  th^  it  used  to  be.— Edgar,  J.  C.    The  Pract  i(^  of  Obstetrics,  1903,  p.  752. 

« Selected  for  study  because  good  methods  of  death  registration  may  be  assumed  to  have  become  estab- 
lished, and  also  because  comparisons  of  the  rates  of  such  a  group  of  States  are  not  open  to  the  error  due  to 
the  cluuiging  character  of  the  registration  area. 
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slight  increase,  from  12.9  to  14.9,  with  the  high  point  15.5  in  1911. 
(See  Table  III,  p.  50).  Those  rates  are  more  fully  discussed  on 
page  38. 

The  death  rates  from  puerperal  septicemia  or  childbed  fever 
during  these  years  in  each  group  of  States  have  nm  parallel  with 
those  from  the  whole  group  of  diseases  connected  with  childbirth; 
they,  too,  have  shown  practically  no  change  in  13  years. 

It  is  probable  that  the  improvement  in  reporting  deaths  from  child- 
birth may  account  for  the  apparent  rise  in  the  rates  since  1900;  it 
may  also  perhaps  conceal  a  slight  improvement  in  actual  conditions 
since  that  time;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  any  marked  decrease  in  the 
actual  death  rate  from  childbirth  during  the  last  13  years  could  not 
have  been  masked  by  this  error. 

In  these  years  what  has  been  the  change  in  the  death  rates  from 
other  preventable  diseases  ?  These  death  rates  tell  a  very  different 
story  from  that  of  the  rates  from  childbirth.  They  give  a  bare  out- 
line of  the  remarkable  achievements  of  modern  medicine  in  the 
prevention  of  certain  diseases. 


DIAGRAM  I.— DEATH  RATES  PER  100.000  POPULATION  FROM  TYP>40ID,  DIPHTHERIA  AND 
CROUP,  AND  DISEASES  CAUSED  BY  PREGNANCY  AND  CONFINEMENT  IN  THE  DEATH- 
REQISTRATION  AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1900  TO  1913. 
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DIAQRAM  2.— DEATH  RATES  PER   l«0.<WO  POPULATION  PROM  TUBERCULOSIS  AND  PMEU< 
MONIA  IN  THE  DEATH-REQISTRATION  AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1900  TO  1913, 
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Between  1890  and  1913  the  death  rate  from  typhoid  fever  in  the 
death-registration  area  fell  from  46.3  to  17.9;  that  from  diphtheria  and 
croup  from  97.8  to  18.8;  from  tuberculosis  from  252  to  147.6;  from 
pneumonia  from  186.9  to  132.4;  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  under  2 
years  from  139.1  to  75.2.     (See  Table  VII,  p.  53.) 

If  we  consider  only  the  13  years  since  1900,  for  which  we  have 
annual  reports,  the  changes  are  just  as  startling.  In  that  time  the 
death  rate  from  typhoid  fever  has  been  cut  in  half;  that  from  diph- 
theria and  croup  has  dropped  to  less  than  half;  those  from  tubercu- 
losis and  pneumonia  have  both  shown  a  marked  fall.  These  changes, 
together  with  the  lack  of  change  in  the  death  rates  from  the  diseases 
caused  by  pregnancy  and  childbirth,  are  shown  graphically  in  diagrams 
1  and  2. 
Death  rates  from  childbirth  in  urban  and  rural  districts. 

Besides  the  questions  applying  to  the  death  rates  of  the  coimtry 
as  a  whole,  there  are  further  questions  which  it  would  be  interesting 
to  answer  ifrom  the  data  given  by  official  figures.  Is  the  rate  higher 
in  the  cities  than  in  rural  districts  9  Does  a  comparison  of  the  rates 
of  different  sections  of  the  country  reveal  any  significant  facts  ?  Is 
there  any  difference  in  rate  among  different  groups  of  the  population  t 

No  figures,^  imfortunately,  are  available  for  the  death  rates  from 
these  diseases  in  what  is  generally  understood  as  the  rural  portion 
of  this  country;  that  is,  among  the  population  scattered  in  districts 
outside  of  even  the  smallest  towns  and  cities.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  standards  of  obstetrical  and  prenatal  care  differ  so  widely  in 
these  rural  districts  from  those  in  large  cities  a  comparison  of  the 
rates  would  have  been  extremely  significant. 

The  death  rates  for  the  group  of  cities  of  8,000  ^  or  more  inhabitants 
in  the  registration  States  ■  have  been  studied,  as  contrasted  with  the 
death  rates  of  the  smaller  cities,  towns,  and  rural  districts  classed 
together.  The  rates  in  each  year  are  higher  for  the  larger  cities  of 
the  registration  States  than  for  the  smaller  cities  and  rural  districts. 
(See  Table  VIII,  p.  53.)  Part  of  this  difference  may  be  due  to  greater 
incompleteness  of  the  returns  from  the  second  group.  Further  than 
this,  many  factors  may  be  involved  in  the  higher  rate  in  the  larger 

>  In  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  Mortality  Statistics  figures  are  given  for  the  popal»* 
tion  classified  into  urban  and  rural  or  of  cities  and  rural  districts.  For  the  years  1000  to  1900  nrban  is 
defined  as  Including  the  population  of  all  cities  of  8,000  or  more  inhabitants  at  the  census  of  1900;  rural  as 
Including  that  of  all  cities  and  towns  of  less  than  8,000  inhabitants,  as  well  as  of  the  districts  outside  of 
any  cities,  towns,  or  villages.  For  the  years  1910  to  1913  the  division  is  made  between  cities  having  a 
population  of  10,000  or  more  in  1910  and  those  cities  having  less  than  10,000  inhabitants,  together  with 
rural  districts. 

1  Ten  thousand  inhabitants,  1910  to  1913. 

s  It  has  been  thought  bettor  to  compare  the  urban  and  rural  rates  in  the  group  of  registration  States  in 
each  year  rather  than  to  compare  these  rates  for  the  whole  registration  area  as  constituted  in  each  year. 
As  the  registration  area  inchides  cities  in  several  States  of  which  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  districts  are 
not  included,  the  latter  comparison  would  seem  to  be  scarcely  fair. 
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cities.  While  some  of  the  larger  cities  afford  better  provision  for 
obst<$irical  and  prenatal  care  than  do  the  smaller  cities  and  rural 
districts,  this  is  not  true  of  all;  moreover,  the  larger  cities  probably 
show  a  much  higher  rate  among  the  less  favored  than  among  the 
more  favored  groups  of  their  inhabitants.  Overcrowding,  over- 
work, low  incomes,  ignorance  of  the  need  for  good  obstetrical  care 
and  how  it  can  be  obtained  may  all  play  their  part  in  producing  this 
high  rate  in  the  larger  cities. 

The  figures  do  not  show  a  decrease  in  the  death  rates  from  child- 
birth in  the  larger  cities  in  recent  years.  The  death  rates  of  the 
whole  group  of  cities  of  8,000  ^  or  more  inhabitants  in  the  registration 
States  for  the  years  1900  to  1913  (see  Table  VIII,  p.  53)  show  no 
decline.     The  rate  in  1900  was  14.9;  in  1913,  17.2. 

The  rates  from  childbirth  for  the  same  period  in  a  group  of  7  large 
cities  have  been  studied.     (See  Table  IX,  p.  54.) 

The  rates  for  New  York  City  alone  show  a  definite  and  steady 
decline;  in  1905  the  rate  per  100,000  inhabitants  was  20.3;  in  1913, 
14.1. 

The  rates  of  Boston,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Jersey  City,  and  Washington 
show  wide  annual  fluctuations,  but  no  general  tendency  to  increase 
or  decrease.  The* rate  of  Newark,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  an 
increase. 

Death  rates  from  childbirth  in  different  States. 

The  death  rates  of  only  1 1  States  (including  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia) can  be  studied  through  a  period  of  time  (1900  to  1913)  long 
enough  to  justify  any  conclusions.  These  States,  unfortxmately,  do 
not  represent  any  widely  different  sections  of  the  country,  as  they 
include  only  the  New  England  States,  two  Middle  Atlantic  States 
(New  York  and  New  Jersey),  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  two 
North  Central  States  (Indiana  and  Michigan).  The  western  and 
southern  sections  of  the  country  are  imrepresented. 

Though  the  rates  for  each  State  vary  considerably  from  year  to 
year,  it  will  be  noted  that  certain  States  show  high  average  rates; 
among  these  are  the  District  of  Columbia,  Michigan,  and  Rhode 
Island,  whose  rates  are  17.6,  17.1,  and  16.8,  respectively.  (See 
Table  X,  p.  64.)  Other  States  show  comparatively  low  average 
rates;  for  example,  New  Hampshire  (11.2)  and  Maine  (11.8).  It 
seems  premature  at  this  time  to  draw  any  conclusions  as  to  the 
cause  of  these  differences  in  rates  in  different  States.  When  the  rates 
are  available  for  all  sections  of  the  country,  a  comparison  of  rates 
for  different  large  sections  presenting  similar  problems  will  be  veiy 
useful. 

1  Ten  thousand  inhabitants,  1910  to  1913. 
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Death  rates  from  childbirth  of  white  and  colored  population. 

No  facts  brought  out  in  this  study  are  as  striking  as  the  difference 
in  rates  from  childbirth  of  the  white  and  colored  population  of  the 
death-registration  area.  In  some  cases  the  rates  for  the  colored  popu- 
lation are  almost  double  those  for  the  white.  Table  XI,  page  56,  which 
gives  the  rates  so  divided,  demonstrates  this  difference.  In  1913 
the  death  rate  from  all  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement 
was  15.2  per  100,000  white  population  and  26.1  per  100,000  colored. 
In  the  same  year  the  rate  from  puerperal  septicemia  was  6.9  for  the 
white  population  and  11.5  for  the  colored.  A  similar  relation  is 
shown  by  the  rates  for  each  year  from  1910  to  1913.  Although  the 
rates  can  be  given  only  for  four  years,  and  are  based  on  small  figures, 
yet  they  show  differences  so  marked  that  they  picture  without  doubt 
a  very  great  difference  in  standards  of  care  at  childbirth  in  these 
two  groups.  .  When  aU  the  Southern  States  are  included  in  the  death- 
registration  area  the  magnitude  of  this  problem  undoubtedly  will  be 
shown  by  the  death  rates  from  childbirth  in  these  States.  At  pres- 
ent but  a  small  percentage  of  the  colored  population  of  the  United 
States  is  represented  by  the  figures  available. 

Comparison  of  the  average  death  rates  from  chil(Jbirth  in  certain 
foreign  countries  and  in  the  United  States. 

Arc  the  death  rates  from  these  diseases  in  the  death-registration 
area  of  the  United  States  higher  or  lower  than  those  in  other  civilized 
countries  ?  Have  these  rates  in  other  countries  been  f  allii^  or  rising  in 
the  last  13  years,  while  the  rates  of  this  coimtry  have  been  apparently 
stationary?  These  questions,  like  all  those  of  comparative  interna- 
tional statistics,  are  of  immense  interest,  but  they  involve  many  diffi- 
culties and  sources  of  error.  These  are  discussed  on  page  41.  They 
.  should  be  considered  in  reading  the  following  stunmary. 

In  order  to  make  possible  a  comparison  of  the  death  rates  from  these 

causes  for  15  foreign  coimtries  with  those  for  the  United  States,  an 

average  rate  has  been  computed  for  the  years  1900  to  1910  *  for  each 

of  the  countries,  using  the  same  method  as  that  in  use  in  the  United 

States.     When  the  16  countries  studied  are  arranged  in  order,  with  the 

one  having  the  lowest  rate  first,  the  death-registration  area  of  the 

United  States  stands  fourteenth  on  the  list.     (See  Table  XII,  p.  56.) 

Only  two  countries,  Switzerland  and  Spain,  have  higher  rates;  many 

of  the  countries,  however,  show  rates  differing  but  little  from  that  of 

the  United  States.    Markedly  low  rates  are  those  of  Sweden  (6), 

Norway  (7.8),  and  Italy  (8.9);  a  strikingly  high  rate  is  that  of  Spain 
(19.6). 

The  death  rate  from  childbirth  per  1 ,000  live  births  is  not  available 

for  the  death-registration  area  of  the  United  States,  but  can  be  given 

1  Or  for  that  portion  of  this  period  for  which  figures  are  aMiilabla. 
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CMnly  for  the  small  niunber  of  States  and  cities  included  in  the  pro- 
visional hirth-registration  area  and  for  one  year,  1910.  (See  p.  31.) 
This  rate,  6.5,  is  considerably  higher  than  that  for  1910  of  any  of  the 
countries  studied.  When  the  average  rates  for  a  number  of  years 
of  the  15  countries  are  reckoned  per  1,000  live  births  and  arranged 
in  order,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  group  of  countries — Sweden, 
Italy,  and  Norway — ^shows  the  lowest  rates.  (See  Table  XIII, 
p.  56.)  Spain  in  this  table  shows  the  rate  which  is  next  to  the 
highest,  while  Belgium  now  has  the  highest  rate.  For  a  comparative 
study  of  the  rates  of  these  countries  the  rates  per  1,000  live  births  give 
undoubtedly  the  clearest  picture  of  the  actual  conditions. 

These  rates  show  a  wide  variation.  While  in  Sweden  but  one 
mother  is  lost  for  every  430  babies  born  ahve,  in  Belgium  one  mother 
dies  for  every  172  babies,  and  in  Spain  one  for  every  175  babies  born 
alive.  The  rates  in  Belgium  and  Spain  are  two  and  a  half  times  as 
high  as  the  rate  in  Sweden. 

Far  more  significant  than  a  comparison  of  actual  death  rates  of 
various  countries  is  a  comparison  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  these  death  rates  in  each  country  in  recent  years.  England  and 
Wales,  Ireland,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  and  Switzerland  have  shown 
a  decrease  in  the  death  rate  per  1,000  live  births  from  all  diseases 
caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement;  but,  in  this  group,  only  in 
England  and  Wales  and  in  Ireland  has  the  death  rate  from  puerperal 
septicemia  decreased;  in  the  other  three  countries  this  rate  has 
remained  practically  the  same,  though  the  total  rate  has  decreased. 

In  Australia,  Belgium,  Hungary,  Italy,  Norway,  Prussia,  Spain, 
and  Sweden  both  the  rate  from  childbirth  and  that  from  puerperal 
septicemia  remained  almost  stationary  during  the  periods  studied. 

The  total  rate  for  Scotland  shows  a  definite  increase,  though  the 
rate  from  puerperal  septicemia  has  decreased.     (See  TableXVI,  p.  66.) 

Conclusions. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  draw,  from 
available  statistics,  answers  to  certain  important  and  m^gent  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  hazards  of  childbirth  in  this  country  and  in 
other  countries.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  large  number  of  women 
die  year  after  year  in  this  country  from  childbed  fever,  a  disease 
proved  over  40  years  ago  to  be  almost  entirely  preventable;  and 
that  a  still  larger  number  die  from  other  conditions  connected  with 
childbirth  which  are  known  to  be  to  a  large  degree  preventable  or 
curable.  The  proportionately  small  number  of  women  lost  from 
these  causes  in  certain  foreign  countries  demonstrates  the  needless- 
ness  of  the  greater  part  of  our  losses.  There  is  no  evidence,  moreover, 
of  any  great  advance  made  during  the  last  13  years  in  this  country  in 
the  prevention  of  disease  and  death  due  to  childbirth,  though  the 
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same  period  has  been  marked  by  a  notable  decrease  in  the  death  rates 
of  certain  other  diseases  which  have  been  proved  preventable. 

What  is  the  cause  of  these  conditions  in  this  country?  At  the 
root  of  the  matter,  apparently,  lie  two  chief  causes:  First,  general 
ignorance  of  the  dangers  connected  with  childbirth  and  the  need  of 
skilled  care  and  proper  hygiene  in  order  to  prevent  them;  second, 
such  difficulties  related  to  the  provision  of  proper  obstetrical  care 
as  are  characteristic  of  conditions  in  this  country. 

A  general  realization  of  certain  of  the  fundamental  facts  related  to 
the  bearing  of  children  has  only  begun;  this  function  has  always 
been  looked  upon  with  a  mixture  of  ignorance  and  fatalism.  The 
hazards  to  health  and  life  connected  with  childbirth  have  been 
either  ignored  or  accepted  as  unavoidable  accidents.  By  most 
people  childbirth  is  regarded  as  an  entirely  normal  process,  and, 
happily,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  is  true.  But  the  figures 
given  in  this  report  show  that  it  is  not  true  of  all.  Each  year  there  is 
a  vast  number  of  normal  deliveries,  and  among  them  the  relatively 
small  but  absolutely  very  large  number  of  comphcated  cases  is  lost 
sight  of.  On  the  other  hand,  most  people  regard  such  illness  and 
deaths  as  do  occur  as  unpreventable.  Only  very  gradually  and 
incompletely  ai'e  women  beginning  to  reahze  the  simple  facts  that 
certain  accidents  and  complications  occur  in  a  definite  percentage 
of  cases  of  childbirth,  but  that  almost  always  these  may  be  avoided 
or  cured  if  women  exercise  the  proper  hygiene  during  pregnancy, 
secure  proper  supervision  during  that  time,  and  have  sldlled  attend- 
ance at  labor.  like  other  essentials  of  hygiene  and  preventive 
medicine  those  principles  are  at  last  becoming  public  property  in- 
stead of  being  the  exclusive  possession  of  physicians.  But  in  this 
case  progress  has  been  very  slow.  Knowledge  of  the  need  for  good 
care  at  childbirth  is  essential;  the  lack  of  such  knowledge  and  of  a 
demand  for  this  care  has  been,  probably,  the  chief  factor  in  producing 
the  present  indifference  to  this  phase  of  preventive  medicine. 

The  husbands  of  women  bearing  children  do  not  realize  that 
money  paid  for  skilled  service  at  childbirth  is  one  of  the  most  neces^ 
sary  family  expenditures;  hence,  obstetrics  has  become  one  of  the 
worst  paid  though  one  of  the  most  taxing  branches  of  medicine. 
Dr.  Williams  *  speaks  of  the  small  fees  usually  paid  for  maternity 
care  and  says  that  ''doctors  who  are  obliged  to  live  from  their  prac- 
tice can  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  give  much  better  service 
than  they  are  paid  for.*'  Naturally  enough,  the  lack  of  interest  of 
physicians  in  obstetrics  is  partly  due  to  this  fact.  No  doubt  another 
reason  why  many  able  physicians  dishke  this  branch  of  practice  is 
the  fact  that  they  feel  strongly  the  responsibility  assumed  in  the  care  <rf 

>  Williams,  J.  W.    ''The  midwife  problem  and  medical  education  in  the  United  States."    Trans.  Amer. 
Assn.  for  Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality,  1911,  p.  19a 
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women  ftt  childbirth ;  yet  they  are  frequently  called  upon  to  take  this 
responsibility  in  the  face  of  conditions  which  they  can  not  control 
and  which  threaten  the  safety  of  their  patients.  A  conscientious 
physician  does  not  willingly  undertake  the  conduct  of  a  difficult  case 
of  labor  outside  a  hospital  and  without  skilled  assistance;  but  fre- 
quently he  must  do  so,  either  because  there  is  no  hospital  or  trained 
nurse  available,  or  because  the  patient  and  her  family  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  pay  for  the  needed  help.  The  physician  either  must 
give  up  the  case  to  an  attendant  who  is  less  skillful  and  careful  than 
himself  or  must  take  the  risk  that  puerperal  septicemia  or  some  other 
complication  may  occur.  If  either  follows  he  has  the  blame.  Alto- 
gether a  physician  has  little  incentive  to  specialize  and  acquire  great 
skill  in  this  branch. 

Necessarily  the  same  apparent  indifference  to  the  importance  of 
obstetrics  is  reflected  in  the  courses  of  many  medical  colleges.  Dr. 
Williams*  pointed  out  in  1911  that  in  the  majority  of  medical  col- 
leges in  the  United  States  instruction  in  this  subject  was  grossly 
neglected;  that  graduates  from  these  colleges  beginning  their  prac- 
tice were  totally  imprepared  to  manage  any  but  absolutely  normal 
cases  of  confinement,  and  that  they  were  imtrained  in  the  practice  of 
the  principles  of  asepsis  as  applied  to  this  branch.  Other  papers  and 
discussions  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Association  for 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality  have  emphasized  the  same 
facts.  In  the  five  years  since  the  article  of  WilUams  was  written 
some  improvement  in  these  conditions  has  undoubtedly  taken  place, 
as  would  be  expected  in  connection  with  the  present  remarkable 
tendency  toward  the  raising  of  standards  of  medical  education  in 
the  Uiiited  States.  However,  there  is  no  question  that  further  im- 
provement is  greatly  needed. 

Communities  are  still  to  a  great  extent  indifferent  to  or  ignorant  of 
the  number  of  lives  of  women  lost  yearly  from  childbirth;  many 
communities  which  are  proud  of  their  low  typhoid  or  diphtheria  rates 
ignore  their  high  rates  from  childbed  fever.  Communities  are  only 
beginning  to  realize  that  among  their  chief  concerns  is  the  protection 
of  the  babies  bom  within  their  limits,  and  necessarily  also  of  the 
mothers  of  those  babies  before  and  at  confinement. 

The  second  fimdamental  cause  of  the  high  death  rates  from  child- 
birth in  this  country  previously  spoken  of — that  is,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  adequate  care — ^is  seen  to  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
first,  the  general  ignorance  of  need  for  good  care.  As  women,  their 
husbands,  physicians,  and  communities  realize  the  absolute  need 
of  skilled  care  for  the  prevention  of  needless  deaths  from  childbirth, 
methods  for  providing  such  care  will  be  developed.  In  this  develop- 
ment special  problems  will  have  to  be  solved  in  each  type  of  commu- 

a  WilUams,  J.  W.    Supra  cit.,  p.  183. 
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nity,  and  in  each  section  of  the  eoiintry— North,  Soutir,  East,  and 
West.  These  problems  are  different  from  those  of  foreign  countries. 
While  the  methods  being  employed  in  such  countries  for  reducing  the 
maternal  death  rate  may  be  su^estive,  special  methods  adapted  to  the 
conditions  in  this  coimtry  will  probably  have  to  be  worked  out.  Of 
the  greatest  value,  however,  as  examples,  are  pieces  of  work  such  as 
that  now  being  carried  on  in  England  and  other  European  countries 
for  maternal  and  infant  welfare,  that  of  the  New  2^aland  Society  for 
the  Health  of  Women  and  Children,  the  work  of  the  Victorian  Order 
of  Nurses  of  Canada,  and  of  the  mayor  of  the  little  French  town  of 
Villiers-le-duc* 

Certain  typical  problems,  characteristic  of  especial  types  of  com- 
munities in  this  country,  may  be  outlined  briefly.  In  many  of  the 
larger  cities  excellent  prenatal  and  obstetrical  care  can  be  obtained 
by  those  who  can  pay  considerable  sums  for  it  and  who  realize  its 
importance  sufficiently  to  be  willing  to  do  so.  In  many  cities,  also, 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  provision,  through  obstetrical 
clinics  and  hospitals,  of  good  prenatal  and  obstetrical  care,  free  or  at 
low  cost,  for  those  who  otherwise  could  not  afford  it.  Yet  even  in  a 
city  well  supplied  with  such  climes  the  number  of  women  reached  Is 
relatively  small  in  comparison  with  the  total  number  of  women  who 
bear  their  children  without  adequate  care  during  pregnancy  and  labor. 
In  many  large  cities,  especially  those  with  a  laige  percentage  of  for- 
eign or  of  colored  population,  the  untrained  midwife  is  a  much- 
discussed  problem.  It  is  well  known,  moreover,  that  women  of 
moderate  means,  who  represent  a  very  large  proportion  of  women 
bearing  children,  have,  in  most  modem  cities,  received  least  benefit 
from  improvements  in  standards  of  prenatal  and  obstetrical  care.  In 
working  out  plans  for  decreasing  the  death  rate  from  childbirth  in 
large  cities  the  interests  of  this  group  can  not  be  ignored.  The 
problem  must  be  considered  as  one  which  must  be  solved  for  all 
classes  in  a  community;  it  must  be  realized  that  it  is  a  problem  of  Uie 
greatest  importance  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  A  very  hopeful 
tendency  is  the  one  shown  already  in  some  cities,  to  look  upon  such 
service  not  as  a  charity  but  as  a  concern  of  the  municipality  as  truly 
as  the  protection  of  its  homes  from  fire  and  bmglary  or  its  milk  and 
water  supply  from  contamination. 

In  rural  districts  the  problems  are  essentially  different.  In  man^ 
such  districts,  especially  in  the  North  and  West,  where  pioneer  con- 
ditions stUl  prevail,  the  question  is  not  one  of  good  or  bad  obstetrical 
care  but  of  the  inaccessibility  of  any  care  at  all  at  this  time.  Many 
women  bear  their  children  with  no  attendant  other  than  the  hus- 

>  Rapport  sur  on  ArreU^  Municipal  prls  par  K.  Morel  do  Villi«rs.  Bullatin  de  I*Acad^iiiIe  do  HMocfaia. 
1904.  8*  siJrie,  Vol.  LI,  p.  222.  Moore,  S.  O.  "The  Milroy  lectures  oa  infoatUe  mortality  and  the  rela< 
Uve  practical  value  of  measures  directed  to  its  prevoatiaii."    Lecture  III,  Lancet,  1916.    Vol.  CXC,  p.  943. 
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band;  a  relative,  or  a  neighbor.  The  nearest  physician  may  bo  many 
miles  away,  the  nearest  hospital  much  farther.  The  expense  of 
calling  a  physician  must  necessarily  be  great,  and  usually  is  not 
considered  justifiable.  These  women  have  of  couree  no  care  during 
pregnancy;  if  complications  develop  they  are  unforeseen,  and  help 
is  not  available.  As  help  in  household  tasks  is  usually  unprocurable, 
many  women  must  take  up  their  work  much  sooner  than  they  should. 
It  may  be  lu^ed  that  in  practice  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for 
women  living  under  rural  conditions  to  be  provided  with  such  skilled 
supervision  during  pregnancy  and  such  care  at  and  after  confinement 
as  are  now  considered  ideal.  It  certainly  is  not  true,  however,  that 
a  feasible  community  plan  could  not  be  worked  out,  if  the  interest 
of  the  community  demanded  it.  Such  a  plan  would  necessarily  recog- 
nize two  main  problems:  (1)  The  best  practical  care  of  normal  cases 
and  (2)  the  detection  of  abnormal  cases  and  their  care. 
A  unit  plan  for  a  rural  county  would  perhaps  include: 

1.  A  rural  nursing  service,  centering  at  the  county  seat,  with 
nurses  especially  equipped  to  discern  the  danger  signs  of  pregnancy. 
The  establishment  of  such  a  service  would  undoubtedly  be  the  most 
economical  first  step  in  creating  the  network  of  agencies  which  will 
assm*e  proper  care  for  both  normal  and  abnormal  cases.  In  the 
rural  coimties  in  the  United  States  which  already  have  established 
nurses,  the  growth  of  this  work  wiU  be  watched  with  the  greatest 
interest. 

2.  An  accessible  county  center  for  maternal  and  infant  welfare  at 
which  mothers  may  obtain  simple  information  as  to  the  proper  care 
of  themselves  during  pregnancy  as  well  as  of  their  babies. 

3.  A  county  maternity  hospital,  or  beds  in  a  general  hospital,  fvv 
the  proper  care  of  abnormal  cases  and  for  the  care  of  normal  cases 
when  it  is  convenient  for  the  women  to  leave  their  homes  for  confine- 
ment. Such  a  hospital  necessarily  would  be  acccssi1)le  to  all  parts 
of  the  county. 

4.  Skilled  attendance  at  confinement  obtainable  'l)v  each  woman 
in  the  county. 

As  examples  have  been  chosen  the  special  pro])lems  in  large  cities 
and  in  pioneer  nu*al  districts.  Other  types  of  communities  in  this 
country  present  some  of  the  same  problems  or  others  just  as  urgent. 
In  each  community,  large  or  small,  the  essential  problem  is  the  same — 
how  to  bring  about  a  general  realization  of  the  need  for  adequate 
care  for  each  woman  at  childbirth,  and  how  to  secure  such  care. 

This  report  attempts  to  open  for  lay  discussion  and  medical  study 
the  subject  of  the  preventable  loss  of  life  caused  by  childbirth  in  this 
country.  Greater  interest  in  the  subject  surely  will  lead  to  the 
development  of  new  and  successful  methods  for  the  prevention  of 
these  needless  deaths. 


PART  II.  DETAILED  ANALYSIS  OF  METHODS  AND 

STATISTICAL  DATA.^ 

DISCUSSION   OF   CERTAIN   TERMS   AND   METHODS  USED   IN  THIS 

REPORT. 

International  Classification  of  Causes  of  Death. 

Official  mortality  statistics  are  derived  from  the  returns  of  the 
causes  of  the  deaths  which  occxu*  amiuallv.  Such  a  return  is  made 
on  the  death  certificate  by  the  attending  physician  or  by  some  person 
assumed  to  be  familiar  with  the  facts  as  regards  the  cause  of  death. 
Before  the  establishment  in  1900  of  the  International  Classification 
of  Diseases  and  Causes  of  Death  many  different  methods  were  used 
in  different  countries  for  the  dassifieation  of  these  causes  as  returned 
on  the  certificates.  The  resultant  confusion  made  difficult  or  impos- 
sible the  comparison  of  the  mortahty  statistics  of  various  countries 
and  led  to  the  proposal  of  this  uniform  method  of  classification, 
called  the  ''International  Classification.''  Various  countries  have 
adopted  this  system  of  classification  at  various  times;  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census  adopted  it  for  use  in  the  calendar  year 
1900;  Great  Britain  for  use  in  1911.  It  is  planned  to  keep  this  clas- 
sification up  to  date  through  revisions  at  10-year  intervals.  The 
second  revision  was  made  in  1909,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
changes  were  made.  Differences  in  classification  between  the  Inter- 
national List  of  Causes  of  Death  and  the  lists  in  use  in  countries 
where  the  International  has  not  been  adopted  and  between  the  dif- 
ferent revisions  of  the  International  List  are  extremely  important, 
as  will  be  shown,  in  any  comparison  of  the  death  rates  of  various 
countries  and  of  the  same  country  for  a  series  of  years.^ 

In  the  detailed  International  List  of  Causes  of  Death,  second  de- 
cennial revision,  Paris,  1909,  the  heading  ^^VII — The  Puerperal 
State*'  includes:  (134)  Accidents  of  pregnancy;  (135)  Puerperal 
haemorrhage;  (136)  Other  accidents  of  labor;  (137)  Puerperal  septi- 
chsemia;  (138)  Puerperal  albuminuria  and  convulsions ;  (139)  Phleg- 
masia alba  dolens,  embolus,  sudden  death;  (140)  Following  child- 
birth (not  otherwise  defined) ;  (141)  Puerperal  diseases  of  the  breast. 

The  abridged  International  List  of  Causes  of  Death  (same  revi- 
sion) makes  but  two  divisions  of  all  the  causes  of  death  included  in 
the  detailed  list  imder  The  Puerperal  State.     These  divisions  are: 

(31)  Puerperal  septichaemia  (puerperal  fever,  peritonitis),  corre- 
sponding to  nmnber  (137)  of  the  detailed  list. 

1  Part  II  will  be  of  interest  chiefly  to  students  of  statistics. 

*  For  a  disciusion  of  this  subject  see  Bureau  de  la  statistique  gdn^role  de  la  France:  Statistique  Intei^ 
natiooale  du  Ifouvement  de  la  Population,  1913,  p.  155*. 
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(32)  Other  puerperal  accidents  of  pregnancy  and  labor,  corre- 
sponding to  Nos.  (134),  (135),  (136),  (138),  (139),  (140),  and  (141) 
in  the  detailed  list. 

In  this  report  in  the  discussion  of  the  C^isns  figures  and  the  tables, 
the  classification  of  deaths  according  to  the  International  List  of 
Causes  of  Death,  second  Tevision,  is  used.  The  names  for  the  differ- 
ent groups  have  been  slightly  changed,  as  it  was  felt  that  the  names 
used  in  the  International  List  give  a  misleading  or  obscure  impression 
to  those  unfamiliar  with  this  list. 

In  giving  deaths  and  death  rates  the  following  terms  and  classi- 
fication are  used: 

(a)  OhUdhirth,  or  aU  diseases  caused  by  yre/giymey  and  confine^ 
ment,  which  is  the  sum  of  (b)  and  (c)  and  corresponds  to  VLl — ^The 
Puerperal  State  of  the  detailed  International  List  and  to  the  sum  of 
(31)  and  (32)  of  the  abridged  International  List. 

(b)  Puerperal  septicemia,  or  childbed  fever,  which  corresponds  to 
(31)  Puerperal  septichiemia  of  the  abridged  International  List,  and 
to  (137)  Puerperal  septichaemia  of  the  detailed  International  list. 

(c)  AU  other  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement,  which 
corresponds  to  (32)  Other  puerperal  accidents  of  pregnancy  and  labor 
of  the  abridged  International  List,  (134)  to  (136),  and  (138)  ^  (141) 
of  the  detailed  International  List. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  may  be  useful  with  regard  to  these 
diseased  and  complications.  In  the  term  ''accidents  of  pregnancy" 
the  word  ''accident"  is  not  used  in  its  ordinary  sense  but  in  the 
sense  of  complications  due  to  the  pregnant  condition.  It  includes 
miscarriage,  severe  hemorrhage  during  pregnancy,  imcontroUable 
vomiting,  and  other  complications. 

'^Puerperal  haemorrhage"  includes  severe  hemorrhage  at  or  follow- 
ing labor.     It  includes  placenta  praavia. 

'^ Other  accidents  of  labor"  includes  cases  of  difficult  labor,  opera- 
tive delivery,  ruptiu'e  of  the  womb,  and  other  complications,  except 
hemori'hage,  occurring  at  the  time  of  labor. 

'*  Puerperal  septichaemia"  (childbed  or  milk  fever)  is  an  infection 
coming  on  after  labor  or  miscarriage. 

"Puerperal  albuminuria  or  convulsions,"  or  "eclampsia,"  is  an 
acute  toxemia  occurring  during  pregnancy,  or  during  or  after  confine- 
ment, characterized,  in  its  severest  form,  by  convulsions, 

"Phlegmasia  alba  dolens,"  often  known  as  "milk  leg,"  is  a  disease 
characterized  by  the  swelling  of  a  leg  after  confinement  or  miscarriage. 
Tlie  cause  is  the  stoppage  of  a  large  vein  of  the  thigh  by  a  blood  clot. 

"Embolus"  means  blood  clot.  Sudden  death  may  result  from 
the  carrying  of  such  a  blood  clot  to  the  heart  or  lungs. 

"Following  childbirth"  (not  otherwise  defined)  includes  among 
other  conditions  insanity  occurring  after  pregnancy  or  labor. 
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''Puerperal  diseases  of  the  breasf  include  inflammation  or  in- 
feotion  of  tlxe  breast  during  lactation. 

Death-registration  area. 

The  statistics  of  causes  of  death  are  available  only  for  a  certain 
portion  of  the  United  States,  included  in  the  so-called  '^death- 
registration  area/'  Unlike  other  civilized  countries,  the  United 
States  has*  no  uniform  laws  for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths. 
Moreover,  the  efficiency  of  enforcement  of  existing  laws  varies  greatly 
in  the  different  States.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1880  therefore 
established  a  "death-registration  area,"  which  comprises  "States 
and  cities  in  which  the  registration  of  deaths  is  returned  as  fairly 
complete  (at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  total),  and  from  which  trans- 
scripts  of  the  deaths  recorded  under  the  State  laws  or  mxmicipal 
ordinances  are  obtained  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census."^  In  1880 
this  area  iocluded  but  17  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States.  As  States  and  cities  have  passed  better  laws  and 
obtained  better  enforcement  they  have  been  added  to  the  registra- 
tion area;  the  latter  has  increased  greatly  in  size,  but  even  in  1913 
included  only  65.1  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
For  the  remaining  34.9  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  country  we 
have  no  reliable  statistics.  This  34.9  per  cent  includes  the  popula- 
tion of  the  greater  number  of  the  Southern  States  and  of  many  Middle 
Western  and  Western  States  outside  of  certam  registration  cities  in 
these  States  which  are  included  in  the  area.  No  statements  can  be 
made,  therefore,  of  the  number  of  deaths  from  any  cause  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole;  only  an  estimate  can  be  made  on  the 
assumption  that  for  any  cause  of  death  the  same  rate  prevails  in  the 
remainder  of  the  United  States  as  in  the  death-registration  area. 

Provisional  birth-registration  area. 

The  registration  of  births  is  still  more  incomplete  in  this  country 
than  is  the  registration  of  deaths.  For  1910  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  established  a  "provisional  birth-registration  area/' 
including  the  New  England  States,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  New 
York  City,  and  Washington,  D.  C 

Methods  of  computing  the  death  rates  from  all  causes  connected 
with  pregnancy  and  confinement. 

(1)  Death  rates  per  100,000  irihaMtants. — ^Trask'  gives  the  defini- 
tion, ''Death  rates  may  be  expressed  as  the  ratio  of  the  total  niunber 
of  deaths,  taken  as  a  imit,  to  the  population.  For  example:  1  in  60. 
The  usual  method,  however,  is  to  express  these  rates  in  terms  of  the 

1  U.  S.  Census.  Mortality  Statistics,  1911,  p.  9. 

*  V.  8.  Censas.  Kortality  Statistics,  1911,  p.  25. 

«  Trask,  J.  W.  "Vital  statistics."    XT.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Supp.  to  the  rublic  Health  Reports, 
No.  12,  p.  69. 
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ntmiber  of  deaths  per  1,000  population,  or  in  some  instances  j>er 
10,000  or  even  100,000,  or  1,000,000."  In  the  publications  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  the  death  rates  of  all  diseases, 
including  those  of  the  diseases  connected  with  childbirth,  are  usually 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  number  of  deaths  per  100,000  total  popula- 
tion. But  a  death  rate  computed  in  this  way  obviously  gives  a  very 
misleading  impression  with  regard  to  a  disease  to  which  only  one 
group  of  the  population  is  liable.  In  computing  the  death  rate  from 
the  diseases  connected  with  childbirth,  only  women  of  childbearing 
age  should  be  considered,  or,  still  better,  only  women  actually  bear- 
ing children  in  a  given  year.  All  individuals  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  may  be  exposed  each  year  to  a  risk  of  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia, 
or  tuberculosis;  but  during  the  year  only  the  women  pregnant  or 
bearing  children  are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  death  from  the  diseases 
connected  with  these  fimctions. 

(2)  Death  rates  per  100,000  women. — This  method  of  computing, 
rates  is  somewhat  superior  to  that  of  computing  the  deaths  per 
100,000  total  inhabitants.  It  is  used  to  some  extent  in  foreign 
reports.  These  rates  have  been  computed  from  estimates  of  female 
population  furnished  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  for 
the  years  1900  to  1910  for  the  group  of  11  States  within  the  death- 
registration  area  in  1900.     These  are  given  in  Table  IV,  on  page  50. 

(3)  Death  rates  per  100,000  women  of  childbearing  age> — Such  a 
rate,  which  is  a  much  more  accurate  one  than  either  of  those  men- 
tioned above,  can  be  computed  for  the  registration  area  for  only  one 
year,  the  census  year  1900.  For  that  year  only  has  the  age  and  sex 
distribution  of  the  registration  area  been  published.  The  number  of 
women  15  to  44  years  of  age  in  the  registration  area  in  that  year  was 
7,383,154.*  The  nmnber  of  deaths  from  childbirth  among  women  15 
to  44  years  was  3,712;  of  these  1,594  were  from  puerperal  septicemia 
and  2,118  from  all  other  diseases  of  pregnancy  and  confinement.* 
The  death  rates  were,  therefore,  from  childbirth  or  all  diseases  caused 
by  pregnancy  and  confinement,  50.3;  from  puerperal  septicemia, 
21.6;  and  from  aU  other  diseases  of  pregnancy  and  confinement,  28.7. 

(4)  Dea^  rates  per  1,000  births. — ^As  shown  above,  the  method  of 
computation  of  death  rates  which  gives  the  clearest  picture  of  the 
hazards  of  childbirth  is  that  which  takes  into  account  only  the 
women  giving  birth  to  children  in  that  year.  This  is  the  method  in 
use  in  a  large  nmnber  of  foreign  coimtries.  The  advantages  of  the 
method  are  self-evident.*    A  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of 

1  The  female  population  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45  years  as  determined  by  census  enumeration,  or 
by  estimation  for  Interoensal  and  postcensal  years.— Trask,  J.  W.    Supra  clt.,  p.  23. 

*  U.  S.  Twelfth  Census,  1900.    Vital  Statistics,  Part  I,  p.  XLII. 

*  U.  S.  Twelfth  Census,  1900.    Vital  Statistics,  Part  II,  p.  242. 

*  Each  death  rate  is  in  terms  of  registered,  1.  e.,  living,  births.  This  is  a  more  acciuato  measure  than  a 
statement  per  1,000  of  total  population  or  per  1,000  total  or  married  women  at  childbearing  ages.— New» 
holme,  A.  Maternal  Mortality  in  Connection  with  Childbearing.  Grt.  Brit.  Local  Govt:  Bd.,  Supp.  to 
Report  of  Medical  OfRoer  for  1914-15,  p.  24. . 
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this  method  of  computation  is  obtained  by  a  study  of  the  tables  giv- 
ing the  death  rates  from  these  diseases  for  foreign  countries.  In  cer- 
tain countries,  as  for  instance  Belgium  and  Hungary,  there  has  been 
in  recent  years  an  apparent  fall  in  the  average  death  rates  as  com- 
puted per  100,000  population,  while  the  average  rates  computed  per 
1,000  live  births  have  remained  stationary  or  risen.  This  phenom- 
enon is  due,  evidently,  to  a  decline  in  the  birth  rate  in  these  countries 
during  these  years,  and  shows  how  misleading  the  rates  as  given  per 
lOOyOQO  population  undoubtedly  are  in  countries  with  declining  birth 
rates.  Whether  a  fall  in  the  birth  rate  has  occurred  in  the  United 
States  is  not  known.  If  it  has  occurred  in  the  registration  area,  it 
would  mean  that  the  slight  rise  in  rates  per  100,000  population 
between  1900  and  1913  means  a  greater  rise  in  rates  computed  accord- 
ing to  the  nimaber  of  births.  Such  an  error  might  compensate  for  the 
opposite  error  due  to  the  more  complete  registration  of  deaths  from 
childbirth  in  the  later  years  of  this  period. 

In  computing  the  rates  per  1,000  births  two  methods  are  in 
use:  The  computation  of  the  niunber  of  deaths  per  1,000  total  births 
and  that  per  1,000  live  births.  Both  methods  depend  upon  an  accu- 
rate registration  of  births;  the  first  method  is  used  in  those  foreign 
countries  in  which  all  births  including  stillbirths  are  required  to  be 
reported;  the  second,  in  those  countries  where  only  live  births  are 
reported.  The  first  is  probably  the  better  method,  because  by  it 
the  whole  number  of  women  bearing  children  in  a  certain  year  is 
considered.  But  even  this  rate  is  not  absolutely  accurate.  While 
the  number  of  deaths  includes  those  from  diseases  connected  with 
miscarriage,  the  whole  number  of  women  having  miscarriages  is  not 
used  as  a  base,  but  only  the  number  of  those  bearing  stillborn  and 
live  children.  Miscarriages  are  not  reportable  in  any  country, 
although  a  number  of  miscarriages  (as  the  term  is  usually  defined) 
probably  are  reported  as  stillbirths  in  certain  countries.  The  fact 
that  women  having  miscarriages  are  not  considered  in  the  base  would 
lead  to  a  somewhat  higher  death  rate  than  that  which  would  express 
absolutely  the  number  of  deaths  per  1,000  women  at  risk.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  computation  of  this  rate  the  fact  is  not  taken  into 
consideration  that  a  certain  number  of  births  are  multiple;  that  is, 
the  number  of  births  is  larger  than  the  number  of  women  bearing 
children.  Still  another  objection  to  the  use  of  this  rate,  especially 
in  the  comparison  of  the  rates  of  different  coimtries,  is  the  fact  that 
the  definition  of  stillbirth  varies  greatly  according  to  the  laws  of 
different  countries;^  that  is,  in  one  country  many  cases  may  be 
reported  as  stillbirths  which  in  another  country,  having  a  different 

1  Royal  Statistical  Society.    "Report  of  special  committee  on  infantile  mortality."   Tconial  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society,  1913,  VoL  LXXVI,  p.  27. 
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interpretation  of  this  term,  might  not  be  reported  at  all,  as  they 
would  be  classed  as  miscarriages. 

The  second  method,  in  which  the  number  of  deaths  per  1,000  liv« 
births  is  considered,  is  that  used  by  foreign  countries  in  which  the 
registration  of  stillbirths  is  not  required.  England  and  Wales^ 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  New  2^aland  are  among  this  number. 

The  variation  in  different  countries  with  regard  to  the  definition 
of  stillbirth  causes  a  difficulty  in  the  use  of  this  method.  In  three 
of  the  coimtries  studied — France,  Belgium,  and  Spain — ^the  term 
stillbirth  includes  infants  alive  at  birth  but  dying  before  the  regis- 
tration of  birth,  i.  e.,  within  one  to  three  days  of  birth.  Because  of 
these  various  difficulties,  death  rates  for  the  foreign  countries  have 
been,  wherever  possible,  computed  by  both  methods. 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  accui^te  birth  registration  naithar 
method  has  been  used  in  computing  rates  for  the  United  States. 
Only  for  States  and  cities  in  the  provisional  birth-r^istration  area, 
and  for  one  year,  1910,  can  the  death  rates  per  1,000  live  births  be 
given.    These  are  shown  in  Table  VI,  page  52. 

SOURCES  OF  ERROR  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  DEATH  RATES  FROM 

CHILDBIRTH. 

In  all  mortality  statistics,  and  especially  in  those  with  which  we 
are  especially  concerned  in  this  bulletin,  there  are  two  general  sources 
of  inaccuracy  in  the  figures:  First,  the  figures  for  each  year  may  be 
inaccurate,  or  may  give  an  incomplete  picture  of  actual  conditions 
because  of  many  different  factors,  such  as  incompleteness  or  inac- 
curacy of  the  figures,  inappropriate  methods  of  classification  or 
computation,  etc.  Second,  the  figures  for  different  years  may  not  be 
comparable  simply  because  of  the  great  improvements  that  are  made 
each  year  in  methods  of  registration,  computation,  and  classifica- 
tion. With  the  object  in  view  of  giving  each  year  as  accurate  and 
clear  a  picture  of  the  actual  conditions  as  possible,  tremendous 
advance  in  methods  has  been  made  yearly  in  this  coimtry  and  in 
other  countries.  This  very  advance,  however,  brings  with  it  many 
difficulties  in  comparing  the  figures  for  the  years  before  such 
improvements  were  instituted  with  those  of  the  years  after  that 
time.  Each  year  the  figures  give  us  more  accurate  information  of 
the  actual  number  of  deaths  and  of  the  death  rates;  yet  each  year 
the  comparison  of  the  figures  for  that  year  with  those  in  the  past  is 
fraught  with  more  danger  of  error.  In  general,  therefore,  the  study 
of  the  actual  number  of  deaths  and  the  death  rates  for  the  last 
years  for  which  figures  are  obtainable  is  more  valuable  than  any 
comparison  of  rates  for  different  years.  All  these  sources  of  error 
will  now  be  discussed  in  detail. 
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Inaccuracy  of  retoms. 

As  all  mortality  statistics  depend  ttpon  the  retums  of  the  cause  of 
death  as  ^ven  by  the  physician  or  other  person  on  the  death  certifi- 
cates, their  value  depends  on  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  diagnosis 
shown  by  these  retums.  As  Hoffman  ^  has  pointed  out,  the  retums 
for  countries  in  which  a  medical  certificate  of  the  cause  of  death  is  not 
required  must  be  of  very  small  value.  He  states,  however,  that  "For 
most  of  the  civilized  countries  this  requirement  is  met  to  a  reasonably 
satisfactory  degree." 

The  objection  has  frequently  been  raised,  however,  that  there  is  a 
large  percentage  of  error  even  in  the  retums  made  by  physicians  due 
to  mistakes  in  diagnosis,  such  errors  being  more  nimierous  in  the  case 
of  certain  diseases  than  of  others.  This  matter  has  been  considered 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census.'  Hoffman '  defends  the 
general  validity  of  the  death  retums.  He  admits  that  there  is  serious 
risk  of  error  in  the  ''Careless  or  superficial  use  of  the  data  of  mortality 
statistics,  irrespective  of  the  diseases  dealt  with;  for,  as  pointed  out 
by  Longstaff ,  *  *  «  <  there  are  numerous  fallacies  to  which  the 
classification  of  deaths  according  to  their  alleged  causes  is  liable,'  and 
he  enumerates  particularly  *  *  *  the  more  or  less  varying  pro- 
portions of  indefinite  causes,  the  deliberate  falsification  of  retums  for 
personal  or  family  reasons,  and  the  effect  of  the  progress  of  medical 
science,  improved  diagnosis,  etc."  Hoffman,  however,  concludes :  * '  All 
of  these  reasons  notiirithstanding,  the  conclusion  appears  to  be  incon- 
trovertible that  on  the  whole  the  present  system  of  death  registration 
is  entitled  to  confidence  and  the  results  approximately  represent  the 
true  state  of  the  nation's  health." 

With  regard  to  the  diseases  in  question,  however,  inaccuracy  of  the 
ret\ims  undoubtedly  constitutes  a  special  source  of  error  in  the 
figures  for  all  coimtries.  The  statistics  of  deaths  due  to  puerperal 
septicemia  (childbed  fever  or  infection  at  the  time  of  miscarriage  or 
cldldbirth)  are  without  question  very  incomplete.  Many  deaths  due 
to  this  disease  are  reported,  for  obvious  reasons,  as  due  to  some  other 
condition  or  to  some  general  condition,  such  as  septicemia,  pyemia, 
and  the  like.  This  fault  in  all  statistics  on  the  subject  has  been 
commented  on  very  frequently  both  in  this  country  and  in  foreign 
countries.^ 

1  Hoffmui,  F.  L.    The  Mortality  bom  Canoer  Thionglioat  tbe  World,  1015,  p.  2. 

>U.8.C«DsiB.    Mortality  Statistics,  1012,  p.  24. 

«  Hofliiiaii*  F.  L.   Sapra  cit.,  p.  3. 

*  (a)  It  isTBry  difBoolt  to  make  aocorate  statements  as  to  the  freqnenoy  of  puerpenl  infeotion,  especially 
vhea  it  oocan  outside  of  hospital  practice.  Concerning  this  condition  the  yltal  statistics  of  the  health 
effiooB  of  the  -vaiioos  American  cities  are  of  no  valne,  inasmuch  as  the  vast  majority  of  deaths  from  this 
disease  aie  retimed  as  heing  due  to  malaria,  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  or  other  Gau8es.--Williams,  J.  W. 
Obstetrics,  1013,  p.  000.  (ft)  It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  frequency  of  puerpeial  infeotlon  outside  of 
hospitals,  since  many  deaths  are  reported  as  due  to  typhoid,  malaria,  pneumonia,  etc— Edgar,  J.  C.  The 
Pnctice  of  Obstetrics,  1008,  p.  752.  (c)  It  is  not  unlikely,  furthermore,  that  in  a  considemble  number  of 
deaths  due  to  chUdbearing  the  iiKst  that  tliey  an  aasooiated  with  dilldbearing  escapes  certiiloation. 
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It  follows;  however,  that  almost  never  is  a  case  reported  as  due 
to  infection  at  confinement  when  it  is  really  due  to  some  other  cause; 
in  other  words,  the  figures  though  undoubtedly  incomplete  are 
reliable  as  far  as  they  go;  they  are  a  statement  of  the  TniniTnum 
number  of  cases  which  have  occurred.  As  Newshohne  remarks/ 
many  cases  of  puerperal  septicemia  probably  are  reported  as  due 
to  other  conditions  associated  with  childbirth;  so  that  the  total 
figures  for  aU  diseases  associated  with  this  condition  should  always 
be  noted;  although  it  may  be  the  figures  for  puerperal  septicemia 
in  which  our  immediate  interest  lies. 

Many  deaths  due  to  other  comphcations  pf  pregnancy  and  con- 
finement are  also  imdoubtedly  reported  under  other  headings. 
This  is  especially  true  of  cases  of  puerperal  albuminuria  and  con- 
vulsions, which  are  reported  as  due  to  acute  nephritis  or  simply  to 
convulsions;  and  of  hemorrhage  or  phlebitis  following  miscarriage 
or  labor,  reported  without  reference  to  their  connection  with  child- 
birth. 

Limited  area  and  short  period  of  time  represented  by  figures. 

In  the  United  States  the  limited  area  of  the  country  (the  death- 
registration  area)  for  which  any  figures  are  available  is  an  element 
of  weakness  in  the  statistics.  Though  this  area  and  its  population 
are  absolutely  very  large,  they  can  not  be  considered  as  representa- 
tive of  the  entire  coimtry.  Any  estimate  based  on  the  figures  for 
the  registration  area  is  open  to  criticism  on  account  of  differences 
in  age  and  sex  distribution  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  United  States  the  short  period  for  which  any  figures  are 
available  lessens  greatly  the  value  of  a  study  such  as  this.  In  foreign 
countries  comparisons  of  the  death  rates  for  a  long  series  of  years 
may  be  made,  even  though  errors  due  to  lack  of  comparability  of 
the  figures  may  occfur.     In  this  country  information  is  available 

Deaths  from  puerperal  fever  are  likely  also  to  be  understated;  and  the  desirability  is  oonflrmed  of  basing 
inferences  as  to  excessive  mortality  from  childbearing  on  all  the  conditions  concerned  in  this  mortality, 
and  not  merely  on  the  death  returns  for  puerperal  fever.— Newsholme,  A.  Supra  oit.,  pp.  26,  30.  (d)  It 
may  be  objected  that  owing  to  faulty  registration  and  deficient  death  certification  the  returns  are  not 
reliable.  That  this  objection  may  have  some  weight  in  estimating  the  amount  of  mortality,  especially  as 
regards  puerperal  fever  (in  which  tor  obvious  reasons  the  death  returns  are  avowedly  defective),  I  f^y 
admit;  but,  as  this  communication  seeks  to  compare  the  mortality  of  one  year  with  that  of  another  and  of 
one  jtsit  of  the  kingdom  with  that  of  another,  and  as  the  sources  of  error  apply  to  each,  the  result  can  not  be 
materially  affected.  In  estimating  the  true  amount  of  mortattty,  however,  a  mental  oorrectian  Bbould 
certainly  be  made  for  this  obvious  source  of  error.— Boxall,  R.  "The  mortality  of  childbirth/'  Lanoet» 
1803,  Vol.  n,  p.  10.  (e)  Warren,  S.  P.  *'  The  prevalence  of  puerperal  septicemia  in  private  praetioe  at  the 
present  time,  contrasted  with  that  of  a  generation  ago."  Amer.  Jour,  of  Obstetrics,  1005,  Vol.  LI,  p.  aOL. 
1  But  the  above  extreme  local  variations  in  the  proportion  between  deaths  flrom  puerperal  fever  and  from 
other  dangers  of  childbearing  suggest  that  in  death  certification  there  may  be  local  variations  in  the  extent 
to  which  deaths  from  puerperal  fever  are  returned  under  the  heading  of  other  conditions  associated  with 
childbearing.  *  *  *  On  the  whole,  It  is  likely  that  in  comparing  oounties  and  county  boroogbs  with 
each  other,  the  safest  plan  is  to  utilise  only  the  death  rates  from  the  two  sets  of  oonditionB  taken  togetfav.^ 
Newdioline,  A.   Supra  dt.,  p.  36. 
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only  for  the  census  years  1880,  1890,  and  1900  and  for  the  calendar 
years  from  1900  to  1913,  inclusive.  Moreover,  the  area  covered 
by  the  reports  previous  to  1890  was  so  small  that  any  comparison 
between  years  prior  to  1890  and  years  subsequent  to  that  date  has 
seemed  unwise. 

Methods  of  computation. 

In  the  United  States  the  computation  of  the  death  rates  from  the 
diseases  in  question  by  a  method  (computation  per  100,000  total  popu- 
lation) giving  but  an  inaccurate  picture  of  the  facts  is  necessarily  a 
source  of  error  in  the  study.  This  method  also  makes  difficult  a  com- 
parison of  the  death  rates  with  those  of  foreign  countries. 

Sources  of  error  in  comparisons  of  death  rates  of  different  years. 

There  are  many  special  sources  of  error  involved  in  the  comparison 
of  death  rates  of  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States  from  these 
causes  in  different  years. 

First.  Differences  in  the  constitution  of  the  death-registration 
area  cause  one  of  the  most  important  difficulties  in  comparison. 
As  before  stated,  the  death-registration  area  is  not  an  unchanging 
entity,  but  has  been  added  to  almost  yearly  as  registration  has 
improved  in  various  States  and  cities.  This  constant  increase  con- 
stitutes a  serious  source  of  error  in  comparing  the  death  rates  for 
this  area  for  different  years.  Within  the  course  of  the  years  studied, 
States  or  cities  having  a  particularly  high  or  low  rate  from  the  disease 
in  question  may  have  been  added  to  the  registration  area.*  This 
difficulty  is  so  serious  that  in  making  comparisons  of  the  death  rates 
in  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States  from  a  certain  disease 
through  a  series  of  years  the  pubhcations  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census  always  point  out  the  influence  which  the  inclusion  of  a 
certain  State  may  have  had  upon  the  rate  of  the  disease  in  question 
for  the  registration  area. 

The  same  method  may  be  applied,  for  example,  to  a  comparison 
of  the  death  rates  from  childbirth  in  the  registration  area  for  the 
years  1909  and  1910.  In  1909  the  rate  for  the  registration  area  was 
15.3;  in  1910,  15.7.  In  1910,  however,  four  States — ^Minnesota, 
Montana,  Utah,  and  North  Carolina  * — ^were  added  to  the  registration 
area  and  one  State — South  Dakota — was  dropped.  In  that  year 
the  death  rate  from  childbirth  in  Minnesota  was  11.9  per  100,000 
inhabitants,  in  Montana  16.4,  in  Utah  18.4,  and  in  the  municipahties 
of  North  Carolma  30.7.  That  in  South  Dakota  in  1909  was  21.7 
for  the  urban  and  12.9  for  the  rural  portions  of  the  State.  Evidently 
the  exact  determination  of  the  effect  which  the  inclusion  or  exclusion 
of  any  one  of  these  States  exerted  upon  the  death  rate  of  the  regis- 
tration area  is  a  complicated  matter. 

1  U.  8.  Census.    MortaHty  Statistics,  1900,  p.  9. 

I  Municipalities  of  1,000  or  more  inhabitants  in  1900. 
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It  was  thought  wise,  therefore^  in  this  study  to  make,  in  addition 
to  a  comparison  of  the  death  rates  from  childlnrth  in  the  registration 
area  for  1890  and  from  1900  to  1913,  a  compariscm  of  the  death  rates 
shown  (1)  for  the  same  series  of  years  by  the  group  of  States  which 
have  been  registration  States  since  1890,  and  (2)  for  the  years  1900 
to  1913  by  the  group  of  States  which  have  been  registration  States 
since  1900.  Obviously  these  two  comparisons  contain  no  error  due 
to  changes  in  the  groups  of  States  compared  from  year  to  year. 

The  group  of  eight  States  which  have  been  registration  States 
since  1890  includes  all  the  New  England  States  except  Maine,  also 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  (See  Table 
II,  p.  49.)  For  this  group  of  States  no  permanent  decrease  has 
occurred  in  the  death  rate  from  childbirth  per  100,000  population  in 
the  23  yeard  studied.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  rate  between 
1890  and  1900,  followed  by  a  rise,  and  then  by  slightly  fluctuating 
rates.  The  rates  for  1890*  and  1913,  however,  are  almost  identical — 
14.1  and  14.3  per  100,000  inhabitants. 

The  rates  for  the  second  group  of  11  States  show  no  decline  bat 
rather  an  increase  in  the  13  years  from  1900  to  1913.  These  States 
have  been  registration  States  since  1900  and  include,  besides  the  8 
above  mentioned,  Maine,  Michigan,  and  Indiana.  The  death  rate 
from  childbirth  in  1900'  was  13.4;  in  1913,  14.9;  with  fluctuations 
between  12.7  and  15.5. 

The  fact  that  the  death  rates  from  childbirth  show  no  decrease  in 
the  registration  area  from  1890  to  1913  (see  Table  I,  p.  49)  is  there- 
fore corroborated  by  the  two  comparisons  just  made.  The  rates  for 
this  area  also  show  fluctuations  from  year  to  year,  but  are  nearly 
identical  for  1890  and  1913,  i.  e.,  15.3  and  15.8. 

This  possible  source  of  error  in  the  comparison  of  the  rates  in  the 
registration  area  for  different  years,  therefore,  is  shown  to  be  of 
practical  unimportance. 

A  comparison  of  the  three  Tables  I,  II,  and  III  brings  out  several 
interesting  facts.  Tables  I  and  II  both  show  a  decUne  in  the  rates 
between  1890  and  1900;  this  fall  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  rise 
and  fluctuating  rates.  The  rates  for  the  group  of  8  States  shown  in 
Table  II  are  almost  uniformly  slightly  lower  for  each  year  than  are 
those  of  the  death-registration  area  shown  in  Table  I. 

Second.  The  most  important  source  of  error  in  the  comparisons  of 
the  death  rates  of  various  years  is  due  to  the  improvements  which 
have  been  made  yearly  in  the  accuracy  of  the  returns  of  the  cause 
of  death.  In  each  State,  newly  admitted  to  the  registration  area, 
improvements  are  made  continually  in  the  completeness  and  accuracy 
of  the  death  returns.  In  addition  one  special  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  returns  in  the  registration  area. 

1  Census  year  ending  May  81.  <  Calendar  year 
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It  has  airosdj  been  pointed  out  with  regard  to  the  diseases  under 
consideration  that  deaths  due  to  puerperal  septicemia  and  to  other 
complications  of  pr^nancy  and  confinement  are  frequently  reported 
as  due  to  such  indefinite  causes  as  septicemia,  pyemia,  hemorrhage, 
phlebitis,  convulsions,  etc.  In  several  foreign  countries  the  attempt 
has  been  made  for  some  years  to  render  the  records  more  complete 
by  making  inquiries  as  to  cases  of  death  of  women  of  childbearing  age 
where  the  cause  of  death  is  an  indefinite  one  of  this  character.  To 
each  physician  making  such  a  report  for  a  woman  of  childbearing  age 
a  confidential  inquiry  is  sent,  asking  whether  or  not  the  cause  of  death 
had  any  relation  to  childbirth  or  miscarriage.  Boxail  ^  states  that  this 
has  been  done  in  England  since  1881  and  has  resulted  in  an  increase 
of  about  12  per  cent  in  the  number  of  cases  reported  as  due  to  puerperal 
septicemia.  In  this  country  since  about  1906^  the  State  registrars  of 
vital  statistics  have  cooperated  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the^ 
Census  in  making  their  reports  more  complete  through  this  practice. 

For  several  years '  the  Census  Bureau  has  made  an  inquiry  in  many 
cases  where  the  cause  of  death  of  a  woman  of  childbearing  age  has  been 
returned  to  it  as  septicemia,  pyemia,  or  peritonitis,  and  additional 
cases  of  puerperal  septicemia  have  been  added  in  this  way.  That 
bureau  is  unable,  however,  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  coses  which 
have  thus  been  added.  In  a  test  ^  in  which  a  number  of  letters  of 
inquiry  were  sent  to  physicians  returning  deaths  as  due  to  menuigitis, 
paralysis,  convulsions,  pneumonia,  and  peritonitis,  102  cases  returned 
as  peritonitis  were  thus  investigated.  Eight  cases  were  changed  to 
puerperal  septicemia  following  the  answer  to  these  inquiries.  The 
following  statement  is  made:  ^'If  the  percentages  of  change  result- 
ing from  this  investigation,  which,  though  hmited,  may  prove  to  bo 
fairly  representative,  be  appUed  to  the  numbers  of  deaths  compiled 
from  the  various  causes  for  the  registration  area  for  1911,  *  *  * 
some  of  the  definite  causes  would  be  increased  as  follows:  *  *  * 
Puerperal  septicemia  from  4,376  to  4,560,  or  4.2  per  cent.''' 

Without  doubt,  therefore,  the  records  in  this  country  since  1006, 
and  especially  since  1912,  are  more  complete  than  those  for  previous 
years.* 

Obviously  greater  accuracy  of  the  retunis  leads  to  an  apparent 
rise  in  rate,  even  when  the  true  death  rate  is  stationary  or  dechniiig 
slightly.     It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  great  has  been  the  influence 

1  Boxall,  R.  "Xortality  in  childbod,  both  hi  hospital  and  in  genrral  prftrtic*/'  Jour,  of  Obfitetrirs  and 
GyiuMology  of  Um  British  Eo^kin,  1905,  Vol.  Vil,  p.  222;  Naw^tolme,  A .    Stqira  cit,  p.  25. 

*  SUteoittit  by  Chiof  Stotisticiaa  for  ViUU  Stotistics,  V.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

'  V.  S.  CoDsua.    Mortality  Statisties,  1911,  pp.  37, 38. 

♦amflarlmiicufe«antsin  tba  reeords  lar  otfaar  eaivaB  of  death  hare  t)een  nuule  in  recent  years  tltfou*^ 
the  authod  of  "■•J^wg  sindlar  Inqoiries  vith  retard  to  deaths  reported  as  due  to  su<'h  f ndeflnite  causes  ai 
simple  meningitis,  paralysis  without  specified  cause,  etr.  See  V.  B.  Censas.  ff^vrtatlty  Statistin,  1^12, 
pp.  23, 94,  and  Dublin.  L.  I.,  and  Kopf,  E.  W.  "An  experiment  in  the  compitaHon  of  mortaHty  it** 
tistics/'  Quart.  Public,  of  the  Amer.  Stat.  As«n.,  1913,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  €%». 
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of  this  factor  upon  the  death  rates  of  childbirth  and  of  puerperal 
septicemia  since  1900.  As  an  index  the  changes  in  the  death  rates 
for  the  death-registration  area  from  the  indefinite  causes,  '*  purulent 
infection  and  septicemia/'  '^simple  peritonitis/'  '^convidsions/'  and 
"hemorrhage,  other  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,' '  between 
1900  and  1913  should  be  studied. 

It  is  significant  that  the  average  death  rate  from  purulent  infec- 
tion and  septicemia,  which  in  1901-1905  was  6.1  per  100,000  popu- 
lation, fell  in  1906-1910  to  3.8  and  then  decreased  steadily,  being 
2.8  in  1913.*  In  the  same  way  the  death  rate  from  simple  peritonitis, 
which  was  10.8  in  1901-1905,  fell  to  6.1  in  1906-1910  and  2.7  in 
1913.*  The  other  causes  mentioned  have  shown  a  decline  which  is 
much  less  marked. 

As  these  death  rates  represent  those  of  the  entire  population,  not 
those  of  women  of  childbearing  age,  their  decline  can  be  ascribed 
only  in  part  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  cases  formerly  returned  as 
due  to  these  causes  are  now  ascribed  to  puerperal  septicemia  and 
other  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement.  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  this  factor  has  been  a  very  important  one  in  deter- 
mining their  decrease. 

In  general,  then,  it  may  be" stated  that  recent  improvements  in 
death  certification  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  making  comparisons  of 
the  death  rates  from  childbirth  since  1900;  that  these  improvements 
probably  account  for  the  apparent  rise  in  the  death  rate  between 
1900  and  1913,  and  may,  indeed,  conceal  a  slight  actual  decrease  in 
the  rates  during  those  years.  It  is  not,  however,  probable  that  any 
substantial  decrease  in  rate  has  been  concealed  in  this  way. 

The  comparisons  made  in  Tables  II  and  III  of  rates  for  the  group 
of  8  States  which  have  been  in  the  registration  area  since  1890  and 
for  that  of  11  States  which  have  been  in  this  area  since  1900  are 
probably  less  subject  to  this  source  of  error  than  is  a  comparison  of 
rates  for  the  registration  area.  In  the  States  in  which  registration 
has  been  good  for  a  number  of  years  improvements  made  in  the 
returns  for  the  more  recent  years  will  not  be  so  marked  a  factor. 

Third.  A  third  sotirce  of  error  in  the  comparison  of  death  rates 
for  various  years  in  this  country  results  from  the  changes  in  classi- 
fication of  causes  of  death  which  have  been  made.  In  the  United 
States  the  International  list  of  Causes  of  Death  was  adopted  for  use 
in  the  calendar  year  1900.  A  different  classification  was  in  use  be- 
fore that  time.  The  group  of  diseases  included  in  the  older  classi- 
fication under  ''Affections  connected  with  pregnancy'*  are  included 
Kuder  the  title  ''The  puerperal  state,"  Division  VII  of  the  detailed 
International  List  (see  p.  29),  corresponding  to  the  terms  "Child- 

1  U.  S.  Census.    Mortality  Statistics,  1913,  pp.  53,54. 
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birth"  or  "AU  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement''  as 
iLsed  in  this  bulletin.  Therefore  these  large  groups  can  be  compared 
for  the  census  years  1890  and  1900  and  the  calendar  years  1900  to 
1913.  The  title  puerperal  septicemia  of  the  older  classification  does 
not  correspond,  however,  to  that  of  ''  puerperal  septichsemia  "  of 
the  International  Classification.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  thought 
best  to  print  the  figures  for  puerperal  septicemia  for  the  census  years 
1890  and  1900  with  the  warning  that  these  figures  are  not  exactly 
comparable  with  the  figures  for  this  disease  for  the  calendar  years 
1900  to  1913.  At  the  second  revision  of  the  International  Classi- 
fication, in  force  for  the  registration  area  January  1,  1910,  several 
changes  were  made  in  the  classification  of  the  group  of  diseases  with 
which  we  are  concerned,  i.  e.,  "The  puerperal  state.''  These  changes 
do  not  affect  the  whole  group,  but  only  the  subgroups,  especially 
No.  137,  *' Puerperal  septichsemia."  Three  causes  of  deaths  included 
under  this  heading  imder  the  first  revision  were  removed  and  in- 
cluded under  other  headings;  these  are:  Puerperal  toxemia,  in- 
cluded now  mider  138;  puerperal  phlebitis,  changed  to  a  separate 
heading,  139;  and  retention  of  the  placenta,  now  included  under  135. 
No  other  groups  previously  not  included  were  added  to  "Puerperal 
sep'tichsemia"  in  that  year.  These  changes  would  naturally  cause  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths  ascribed  to  puerperal  septicemia 
end  a  cbiTesponding  decrease  in  the  death  rate  for  this  disease,  with 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  those  included  under  "Other  diseases  caused 
by  pregnancy  and  confinement."  This  must  be  remembered  in 
comparing  the  rates  for  years  succeeding  1910  with  those  preceding 
it,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  aU  other  countries  studied. 
How  far  this  change  in  the  death  rate  for  puerperal  septicemia  com- 
pensates in  the  United  States  for  the  opposite  error  due  to  the  more 
complete  returns  for  this  disease  brought  about  by  the  inquiries  sent 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  it  would  be  impossible  to  say. 

Sources  of  error  in  a  study  of  foreign  statistics. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  a  comparison  of  the  vital  statistics  of  various 
foreign  countries  involves  a  certain  risk  of  error  due  to  differences  in 
the  methods  of  registration  employed  in  the  various  countries  and  in 
the  degrees  of  accuracy  of  the  returns.  For  instance,  the  compara- 
tively low  death  rate  of  a  certain  country  may  be  explained  as  being 
due  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  returns  in  that  country.  Beyond 
this  source  of  error,  which  can  not  be  avoided,  two  other  especial 
sources  appear  to  exist  in  the  comparison  of  the  death  rates  from  the 
diseases  caused  by  childbirth.  The  first  one  is  that  already  treated  at 
some  length,  i.  e.,  the  development  of  errors  due  to  the  different 
methods  used  by  different  countries  in  computing  the  rates.  This 
source  of  error  has  been  avoided  by  reckoning  the  rates  uniformly  for 
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each  country  in  the  group  considered  according  to  two  differeat 
methods,  i.  e.,  per  100,000  total  population  and  per  1,000  live  births. 
While  neither  method  of  computation  is  an  ideal  one,  it  has  been  neces* 
sary  to  use  them  as  they  alone  give  a  basis  of  comparison  of  the  rates 
of  all  the  countries  considered. 

A  second  source  of  error  has  also  been  alluded  to;  it  is  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  methods  of  classification  of  the  causes  of  death. 
Many  of  the  countries  under  consideration  have  not  used  the  Inter* 
national  Classification  at  all,  or  only  for  a  portion  of  the  period  stud- 
ied. As  the  best  means  available  for  avoiding  this  difficulty,  ti^a 
figures  for  each  country  have  been  used  as  published  in  the  Statistique 
Internationale  du  Mouvement  de  la  Population  d'aprds  les  Hegistres 
d'Etat  Civil,  prepared  by  the  Ministdre  du  Travail,  Bureau  de  la 
Statistique  G6n^rale  of  France.  In  this  pubUcation  figures  for  coun- 
tries not  using  the  International  Classification  have  been  rearrangcni 
to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  divisions  of  the  Intematioaal 
List.  Figures,  however,  are  available  from  this  source  only  up  to  the 
year  1910;  for  the  years  following,  figures  have  been  obtained  from 
the  latest  available  original  reports  of  each  country.  For  those  coun* 
tries  not  using  the  International  Classification  the  figures  have  been 
rearranged  in  the  same  way  to  conform  to  it  as  nearly  as  possible.^ 

SUght  differences  in  methods  of  classification  will  probably  not 
affect  the  death  rates  to  any  great  extent,  nor  will  they  often  aSect 
the  niunber  of  deaths,  and  consequently  the  death  rates,  of  the  whole 
group  of  diseases — '*The  puerperal  state,''  or  '*A11  diseases  caused  by 
pregnancy  and  confinement.''  Only  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  bo 
ascribed  to  either  of  the  two  subgroups  ''puerperal  septicemia  "and 
''other  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement,"  will  bo 
affected.  A  rearrangement  of  the  deaths  withm  the  group,  ascribing 
a  larger  nmnber  of  deaths  to  puerperal  septicemia  will  bring,  of  course, 
a  decrease  in  those  reported  as  due  to  "other  diseases  caused  by  preg- 
nancy and  confinement."  For  this  reason,  therefore,  the  total  number 
of  deaths  for  the  large  group  and  the  death  rate  for  this  group  are 
more  important  than  those  of  the  subgroups.  (See  p.  36.)  An 
exception  to  the  statement  in  regard  to  the  differences  in  method  of 
classification  must  be  made  for  the  figures  of  England  and  Wales. 
Previous  to  1911,  the  year  in  which  the  International  Classification 
was  adopted,  a  certain  group  of  deaths  almost  miiversally  included 
imder  the  large  group  "The  puerperal  state"  or  "All  diseases  caused 
by  pregnancy  and  confinement"  was  not  included  in  the  English 
and  Welsh  figures,  i.  e.,  deaths  due  to  puerperal  nephritis  and  albu- 
minuria.   Consequently  in  these  earUer  years  the  reports  of  deaths 

1  On  pages  57  to  59  will  be  fonnd  especial  notes  as  to  difflcultiea  encountered  in  the  reclasaiflcation  of  t1i« 
figures  of  various  ooimtries. 
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ascribed  to  childbirth  or  all  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and 
confinement  are  incomplete  and  the  death  rates  from  tliis  group  of 
causes  are  lower  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  International 
Classification  been  used.  This  fact  must  be  remembered  in  niaking 
comparisons  between  England  and  Wales  and  other  countries.  The. 
amoimt  of  the  error,  which  is  not  a  very  large  one,  can  be  estimated 
by  noting  the  number  of  deaths  annually  reported  from  this  cause  for 
the  years  1911  to  1914.  (See  p.  58;  also  Table  XV,  p.  60.)  Whetlicr 
or  not  there  is  the  same  incompleteness  m  the  figures  of  other  coun- 
tries could  not  be  learned  from  the  reports. 

In  general,  foreign  statistics  have  been  used  in  this  report  as  giving 
a  rough  estimate  of  actual  conditions.  Unfortunately  more  exact 
information  is  not  in  existence.  It  has  not  been  considered  wise,  in 
view  of  the  possibiUties  of  error  in  the  material,  to  use  any  method  of 
analysis  which  assumes  a  higher  degree  of  accm^acy  than  can  be 
attributed  to  all  the  existing  figures. 

FOREIGN  STATISTICS. 

Comparison  of  the  average  death  rates  from  chfldbirth  in  certain 
foreign  countries  and  in  the  United  States. 

1.  Average  death  rates  per  100,000  population. — In  order  to  obtain  a 
basis  for  comparison  with  the  rates  for  the  death-registration  area  of 
the  United  States  the  average  rates  for  15  foreign  coim tries  have  been 
reckoned  according  to  the  number  of  deaths  per  100,000  population. 
These  rates  are  given  in  Table  XII,  on  page  56,  in  which  the  countries 
are  arranged  in  order,  the  one  having  ^e  lowest  rate  being  first. 
Many  of  the  countries  show  rates  differing  but  very  little  from 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  rates  for  9  of  the  16  countries  vary 
between  12.4  and  15.2,  while  that  of  the  registration  area  is  14.9. 
Other  facts  brought  out  by  this  table  are  mentioned  on  page  22. 

2.  Average  death  rates  per  1,000  live  births. — It  has  been  reaUzcd 
that  the  average  death  rate  from  these  diseases  as  above  computed 
gives  a  very  misleading  idea  of  the  actual  death  rate  on  the  basis  of 
the  nmnbcr  of  women  bearmg  children.  Differences  in  the  age  and 
sex  composition  of  the  population  of  the  countries  studied,  and,  above 
all,  differences  in  the  birth  rate,  obviously  lead  to  great  error.  Un- 
fortunately the  rate  per  1,000  births  can  not  be  given  for  the  death- 
registration  area  of  the  United  States,  though  it  can  be  given  for 
one  year  (1910)  for  the  provisional  birth-registration  area.  This  rate 
is  6.5  per  1,000  live  births.  The  comparison  of  such  a  rate,  for  a 
limited  area  of  a  country  reckoned  only  for  one  year,  with  average 
rates  of  other  countries  reckoned  for  a  series  of  years,  is  of  course 
imfair.  Still  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  rate  for  this  small  area  of 
the  United  States  is  considerably  higher  than  that  for  any  coimtry  in 
the  group  considered. 
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Table  XIII,  page  56,  gives  the  average  death  rates  reckoned  per 
1,000  live  births  for  the  15  foreign  countries  already  studied  arranged 
in  order,  the  one  having  the  lowest  rate  being  first.  The  order  here 
shows  a  considerable  variation  from  that  in  the  previous  table.  How- 
ever, the  same  group  of  countries  shows  the  lowest  rates  computed 
according  to  either  method  of  computation;  these  are  Sweden,  Italy, 
and  Norway.  Similarly,  the  highest  rates  in  both  tables  are  shown 
by  a  second  group  of  coim tries — Belgium,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Scotland.  The  rates  for  Ireland  form  an  exception.  The 
rate  for  that  country,  reckoned  per  100,000  inhabitants,  is  only 
moderately  high;  reckoned  per  1,000  live  births,  however,  it  is  one 
of  the  higher  rates. 

3.  Percentage  of  deaths  caused  by  puerperal  septicemia. — ^Another 
interesting  feature  of  the  foreign  figures  is  the  great  variation  shown 
among  the  different  countries  in  the  percentage  of  the  total  deaths 
from  childbirth  which  are  ascribed  to  puerperal  septicemia.  Table 
XIV  gives  these  figures  for  each  country  for  as  large  a  part  of  the 
period  1900  to  1910  as  figures  are  available.  As  pointed  out  fre- 
quently throughout  this  report,  on  account  of  the  inaccurate  returns 
from  puerperal  septicemia  the  total  rate  from  childbirth  is  a  more 
reliable  one  than  is  the  rate  from  puerperal  septicemia;  therefore, 
sweeping  conclusions  can  not  be  based  on  these  comparisons.  Other- 
wise these  figures  would  be  extremely  significant,  as  the  deaths  from 
puerperal  septicemia  are  the  most  easily  preventable  of  all  the  deaths 
from  childbirth.  In  the  larger  number  (11)  of  the  1 5  foreign  coimtries 
studied  the  deaths  from  puerperal  septicemia  constitute  from  30  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  childbirth.  In  the 
registration  area  of  the  United  States  they  represent  44  per  cent. 
Norway,  51.2  per  cent,  and  Spain,  62.8  per  cent,  show  the  only  two 
percentages  higher  than  50;  New  Zealand,  25.2  per  cent,  and  Hun- 
gary, 26.7  per  cent,  show  markedly  low  percentages. 

Comparison  of  the  changes  in  the  death  rates  from  childbirth  in 
certain  foreign  countries  for  the  years  1900  to  1913. 

Far  more  valuable  than  a  comparison  of  average  rates  of  foreign 
countries  is  a  study  of  the  rates  of  each  country  for  a  series  of  years  in 
order  to  discover  whether  they  are  decreasing  or  increasing  and  to  com- 
pare such  changes  in  the  various  countries.  While  it  may  be  dangerous 
on  account  of  different  methods  of  registration  and  classification  to 
compare  the  rates  of  diflFerent  countries,  no  such  source  of  error  is 
attached  to  the  comparison  of  rates  in  the  same  country  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  The  period  1900  to  1913  (or  the  latest  year  for  which 
figures  are  available)  is  a  very  short  one  for  a  study  of  a  change  in 
death  rates.  It  would  have  been  far  more  interesting  to  study  the 
death  rates  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  each  country,  choosing  a 
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period  beginning  before  the  introduction  of  methods  of  asepsis.  But 
such  a  study  for  the  complete  list  of  countries  considered  was  not 
thought  advisable,  because  of  the  difficulties  caused  by  variations  in 
classification  of  causes  of  death  in  the  earlier  years. 

In  order  to  study  the  rates  for  any  increase  or  decrease  occurring 
during  the  last  13  years,  the  rates  per  1,000  *  live  births  will  be  used 
rather  than  those  per  100,000  population.  In  several  countries — 
Belgium,  Hungary,  Italy,  Norway,  Prussia,  and  Spain — the  rate  from 
childbirth  per  100,000  population  apparently  has  fallen  during  the 
period,  while  the  rate  per  1,000  live  births  has  remained  almost 
the  same,  or  has  risen.  The  cause  of  this  inconsistency,  as  ex- 
plained on  page  33,  is  the  fact  that  in  these  countries  the  birth 
rate  or  the  proportionate  number  of  births  to  the  number  of  inhab- 
itants has  decreased. 

Average  death  rates  for  the  foreign  countries  studied  are  given  for 
periods  of  from  3  to  5  years  in  Table  XVI.  Differences  in  averages 
from  period  to  period  are  more  significant  than  differences  in  rates 
from  year  to  year,  and  they  indicate  more  accurately  and  readily 
whether  death  rates  in  a  given  country  are  increasing  or  decreasing. 

In  preparing  Table  XVI  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to 
base  averages  on  identical  five-year  periods  for  all  countries,  but  since 
the  periods  for  which  the  information  was  available  varied  so  widely 
in  different  countries,  this  procedure  was  impracticable,  and  the  com- 
plete periods  were  divided  into  as  nearly  uniform  subperiods  as 
possible. 

The  countries  will  be  considered  in  different  groups. 

Countries  showing  a  decrease  in  the  death  rates  from  aU  diseases  caused 
hy  pregnancy  and  confinement, — England  and  Wales  show  a  faU  in  the 
total  death  rate  from  these  diseases  and  also  a  fall  in  the  death  rate 
from  puerperal  septicemia  in  the  years  between  1900  and  1914.^ 
The  total  death  rate  per  1,000  live  births  fell  from  4.4  in  1900-1904 
to  3.7  in  1910-1914.  The  death  rate  from  puerperal  septicemia  per 
1 ,000  live  births  was  1.9  in  1900-1904,  and  1.4  in  1910-1914.  The  still 
greater  apparent  drop  in  the  rates  per  100,000  inhabitants  will  be  noted. 
This  decrease  in  the  rates  from  these  diseases  in  England  and  Wales 
since  1900  is  especially  important  because  the  lack  of  decrease  for  a 
long  period  of  time  before  1900  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
discussion. 

Boxall'  in  1893  and  1905  published  two  reports  which  aroused 
medical  interest.    Based  on  studies  of  the  figures  pubhshed  by  the 

1  The  rate  per  1,000  live  births  will  be  found  in  column  8  of  Table  XV,  p.  60. 

*  In  studying  the  figures  after  1910,  only  the  figures  given  as  1911  (a)  and  1912  (a\  etc.,  must  be  compared 
with  the  figures  of  years  before  1910,  for  the  reasons  explained  on  p.  58. 

•  Boxall,  R.  ''  The  mortality  of  childbirth/'  Lancet;  1893,  Vol.  II,  p.  9;  "  MortaUty  in  clilldbed,  both 
in  hospital  and  in  general  practice."  Jour,  of  Obstetrics  and  Oynxcology  of  the  British  Empire,  1905, 
Vol.  VII,  p.  315. 
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registrar  general^  these  reports  comment  on  the  lack  of  decrease  in 
jthe  total  mortality  from  childbirth  and  from  puerperal  septicemia  in 
the  period  since  the  introduction  of  methods  of  antisepsis. 

Sir  Arthur  Newsholme,  medical  officer  of  the  Local  (jovemment 
Board  of  England;  published  last  year  a  most  interesting  report  on 
maternal  mortality  in  connection  with  childbearing  in  England  and 
Wales.^  The  report  in  question  will  no  doubt  be  the  inspiration  of 
studies  of  this  subject  in  many  coimtries,  just  as  it  has  been  of  the 
present  report  on  conditions  in  the  United  States.  He  finds  tbat 
from  1874  to  1893  there  was  no  decline  in  the  rates  from  puerperal 
septicemia^  or  from  other  conditions  associated  with  childbirth,  but 
that  since  1895  there  has  been  a  marked  decline  in  the  rate  from 
puerperal  septicemia  and  a  decline  in  the  total  rate  from  childbirth. 
There  has  been,  however,  little  change  in  the  death  rate  from  condi- 
tions otlier  than  puerperal  septicemia  caused  by  childbirth.  He 
writes:  ''Even  so  far  as  puerperal  fever  is  concerned,  notwithstand- 
ing the  improvement  already  secured,  it  must  be  regarded  as  highly 
unsatisfactory  that  in  1914  for  every  644  infants  born  1  mother  lost 
her  life  from  puerperal  infection,  either  present  before  the  birth  of 
the  infant,  or  more  often  acquired  during  or  soon  after  its  birtli.  A 
large  portion  of  this  mortality,  with  its  still  greater  amoimt  of  asso- 
ciated sickness,  coul4  at  once  be  prevented  were  adequate  antenatal 
care  and  skilled  attendance  under  satisfactory  conditions  at  and  after 
birth  made  available."* 

The  interest  in  this  subject  in  England  is  reflected  ui  several  acts 
which  have  been  passed  in  recent  years  with  the  object  of  securing 
better  antenatal  and  confinement  care  for  all  women  at  childbirth. 
These  are  the  midwives  act,  1902;  the  notification  of  birtlis  act, 
1907;  the  notification  of  births  (extension)  act,  1915,  the  maternity 
benefits  under  the  national  insurance  act,  and  the  voting  of  grants 
by  Parliament  in  aid  of  work  done  by  local  authorities  and  voluntary 
agencies  to  promote  maternal  and  child  welfare  work. 

The  rates  for  Ireland  show  a  decrease  in  the  death  rate  from  child- 
birth. In  1902  to  1906  the  rate  was  5.8;  in  1911  to  1914  it  was  5.2. 
There  was  also  a  slight  decrease  in  the  rate  from  puerperal  septicemia. 

Japan  shows  also  a  fall  in  the  rate  from  childbirth  from  4.2  in  1901 - 
1904  to  3.6  in  1909-1912.  The  death  rate  from  puerperal  septice- 
mia, however,  has  increased  sUghtly. 

The  rates  for  New  Zealand  and  Switzerland  have  also  shown  a 
decUne  in.  the  periods  studied. 

Countries  showing  almost  stationary  rates  from  the  diseases  caused 
hij  pregnancy  and  confinement, — This  group  includes  all  the  remaining 
countries  considered  except  Scotland.    In  several  of  these  countries 

1  Newsholme,  A.    Maternal  Mortality  in  CoxmectioQ  with  ChfldbeAring.    Git.  Brtt.  Local  Govt. 

Bd.,  Supp.  to  Report  ot  Medical  Officer  for  1914-15,  pp.  22, 23. 
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there  has  been  a  slight  fall  or  rise  in  the  rates  between  the  first  and 
last  period,  amounting  in  each  case  to  less  than  0.5  of  1  per  1,000 
live  births. 

In  Prussia  no  demonstrable  fall  has  occurred  in  the  rate  per  1,000 
live  births  from  all  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement, 
nor  in  that  from  puerperal  septicemia.  Tlie  total  rate  in  1903  to 
1906  was  3.2;  in  1907  to  1910  it  was  3.1. 

The  almost  stationary  rates  for  Australia,  Belgium,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Norway,  Spain,  and  Sweden  will  also  be  noted  in  the  tables. 

In  all  of  these  countries  numerous  physicians  have  called  attention 
to  the  stationary  or  rising  death  rates  from  childbirth  and  from 
childbed  fever.  A  large  medical  literature  has  grown  up  on  this 
subject.  Von  Herff  ^  conmients  on  the  figures  published  by  Krohme, 
showing  for  Prussia  an  increasing  death  rate  from  puerperal  septi- 
cemia in  the  years  1901  to  1904.  He  attributes  it  to  the  laxity  of 
physicians  in  carrying  out  antiseptic  methods  and  to  the  unneces- 
sarily frequent  use  of  forceps  and  to  other  obstetrical  operations. 
Buess  ^  and  Winter '  are  among  those  who  have  written  more 
recently  on  the  question  of  these  death  rates  in  Switzerland,  East 
Prussia,  and  other  European  countries. 

Countries  showing  a  rise  in  rates. — The  total  mortality  rate  from 
diseases  of  childbirth  for  Scotland  has  shown  a  definite  increase  from 
5.1  per  1,000  live  births  m  1901-1905  to  5.8  in  1911-1914.  Tliis  in- 
crease, however,  has  not  been  due  apparently  to  an  increase  in  the 
rate  from  puerperal  septicemia;  in  fact,  this  rate  has  shown  a  fall. 

»  Von  Herff,  O.  "Wie  ist  der  sunehmenden  Kindbettfleb«rsterblichkeit  tvL  steuern  ?  Mindening  dcr 
Operationon.  Bosserung  der  Desinfektlon  in  dcr  Haaspraxis."  Mtincbener  Medizinische  Wochensohrift, 
1907,  Vol.LrV,p.l017. 

« Buoss.    Zoitschrift  (ttr  GeburtshOlfo  und  Gyniikologie,  1915,  Vol.  LXXVII,  p.  735. 

3  Winter.  " Die  Bekfimpfung  des  Kindbettflebers  in  Ostpreussen."  Deutsche  Mediziniscbe  Wochov 
Bchrift,  190S,  Vol.  XXXIV,  p.  2244.' 
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Table  III. — Deaths  and  death  nUes  per  lOOfiOO  population  in  the  11  States  wilhin  the 
death-reffistration  area  in  1900  from  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement, 
1900  to  1913. 


Year.* 


1900' 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 


Deaths  from  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  conflnement. 


Number. 


Rate  per  100.000  population. 


Total. 


2,M8 
2,682 
2,704 
2,626 
2,778 
3,216 
3,219 
3,229 
3.448 
3,343 
3,422 
3,641 
3,806 
3.527 
3,780 


Puer- 
peral 
septi- 
oemJa. 


All 
other. 


« 1,150 
1,155 
1,124 
1,092 
1,153 
1,403 
1,401 
1,802 
1,476 
1,431 
1,453 
1,624 
1,748 
1,488 
1,661 


1,418 
1.527 
1,580 
1,584 
1,625 
1,818 
1,818 
1,927 
1,972 
1,912 
1,960 
2,017 
2,058 
2,080 
2,128 


Total. 


12.9 
13.4 
13.3 
12.7 
13.2 
15.1 
14.8 
14.5 
15.2 
14.4 
14.5 
15.1 
15.5 
14.1 
14.9 


Puer- 
peral 
septi- 
cemia. 


All 
other. 


S5.8 
5.8 
5.5 
5.3 
5.5 
6.6 
6.4 
5.9 
6.5 
«.2 
6.1 
6.7 
7.1 
6.0 
6.5 


7.1 
7.6 
7.8 
7.4 
7.7 
8.S 
8.4 
8.7 


8. 

8. 
8. 
8. 


7 
2 
3 
4 


8.4 

R.t 
8.4 


1  Calendar  year,  unless  otherwise  speciitod. 
>  Census  year  ending  May  31. 

s  Figures  for  puerperal  septicemia  for  the  census  year  1900  not  comparable  with  those  for  later  years. 
See  p.  41. 

Table  IV. — Death  rates  per  100^000  female  population  in  the  11  States  unthin  the 
death-registration  area  m  1900  from  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement ^ 
1900  to  1910. 


Year. 

Death  rate  per  100,000  female 
population    from   diseases 
caused  by  pregnancy  and 
confinement. 

Year. 

Death  rate  per  100,000  female 
population    from  diseased 
caused  by  pregnancy  and 
conflnement . 

Total. 

Puerperal 
septi- 
cemia. 

Another. 

Total. 

Puerperal 
septi- 
cemia. 

All  other. 

1900 

26.9 
26.7 
25.5 
26.6 
.  30.3 
29.8 

n.6 
11.1 
10.6 
ILO 
13.2 
13.0 

15.3 
15.6 
14.9 
15.5 
17.1 
16.8 

1906 

29.2 
30.6 
29.1 
29.2 
30.4 

n.8 
13.1 
12.4 
12.4 
13.6 

17  5 

1901 

1907 

17.5 

1902 

1908 

16.6 

1903 

1909 

16.  ft 

1904 

1910 

16.  t 

1905 
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Table  V. — Number  of  deaths  ef  women  jtem,  IS  to  44  years  of  age  in  tJie  death-registration 
area  from  each  cause  and  doss  of  causes  induded  in  the  abridged  Intemalional  List  of 
Causes  of  Death  {revision  of  1909)  y^  191S. 

[Compated  from  fignrw  in  Ifortality  Statistirs,  1913,  pp.  338  to  349,  in  which  causes  of  death  are  given  ac« 

cording  to  the  detailed  International  List  of  CauMs  of  Death.] 


Abridged 

Inter- 
national 
List  No. 


13,14,15 
31,32 

19 

29 

16 

22 

35 

1 

30 

20 

36 

23 

18 

24 

27 

28 

9 

17 

8 

12 

6 

6 

3 

21 

20 

33 

11 

4 

7 

2 

10 

37 

38 


Cause  of  death. 


Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  tuberculous  meningitis,  other  forms  of  tuberculosis 

Puerperal  septicemia  (puerperal  fever,  peritonitis)  and  other  puerperal  accidents 

of  pregnancy  and  labor 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

Acute  nephritis  and  Bright 's  disease 

Cancer  and  other  malignant  tumors 

Pneumonia 

Violent  deaths  (suicide  excepted ) 

Typhoid  fever 

Noncancerous  tumors  and  other  diseases  of  the  female  genital  organs 

Appendicitis  and  typhlitis 

Suicide. 


Other  diseases  of  the  respiratOTy  sjstem  (tuberculosis  excepted). 

Cerebral  hemorrhage  and  softening 

Diseases  of  the  stomach  (cancer  excepted) 

Hernia,  intestinal  obstruction 

Cirrfaosis  of  the  ii  ver 

Influenia 

Simple  meningitis 

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Otner  epidemic  diseases 

Scarlet  fever 

Measles 

Ifaktria 

Chronic  bronchitis 

Acute  bronchitis 

Cimsenital  debility  and  malformations 

Ch^ra  nostras 

Smallpox 

Whooping  cough 

Typhus  fever 

Asiatic  cholera 

Other  diseases 

Unknown  or  (H-defined  diseases 


Numl>er 

of 
deaths. 


26,265 

9,876 

6,386 

5,741 

5,065 

4,167 

3.262 

2,706 

2,669 

1,621) 

1,562 

1,458 

1,398 

94<) 

854 

598 

480 

484 

srw 

312 

307 

3(H 

250 

1^ 

90 

24 

19 

16 

9 

2 

'ii,"i.M8 

45S 


»  Except  No.  2.'),  diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years),  and  No.  34,  senility. 
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Table  IX. — Death  rates  per  100,000  population  in  cUies  that  had  at  least  200,000  popu- 
lation  in  1900,  and  were  ivithiii  the  eteam-reffistrathn  States  of  1900,  from  diseases  cavsed 
by  pregnancy  and  confinement,  1900  to  1913. 


Year. 

Boston. 

Butfalo. 

Detroit. 

Jersey    . 
City. 

New  York. 

Newark. 

Washing- 
ton. 

1900 

18.5 
13.4 
14.7 
17.4 
15.8 
14.1 
15.0 
15.9 
12.1 
2a7 
14.0 
19.4 
17.9 
20.6 

9.1 
15.8 
12.5 
18.1 
16.0 
12.9 
20.4 
19.8 
16.1 
13.4 
12.5 
10.2 
13.0 
13.9 

24.7 
19.5 
15.7 
15.0 
16.3 
16.7 
15.7 
17.1 
18.5 
14.6 

ao.6 

2L6 
17.7 
26.5 

15.9 
16.0 
16.4 
12.0 
17.3 
17.6 
18.4 
11.6 
24.2 
15.6 
17.1 
21.8 
18.1 
18.1 

19.3 
17.7 
16.4 

15.7 
19.0 
20.3 
IS.  3 
18.9 
17.1 
16.3 
16.7 
15.8 
14.8 
14.1 

12.6 
14.8 
I6L8 
9.7 
14.6 
16.3 
18.1 
16.9 
20.0 
19.7 
18lO 
19.8 
30.6 
23.2 

15-4 

1901 

23  ft 

1902 

15.2 

1903 

14  0 

1904 

17.6 

1905 

17.7 

1906 

17.0 

1907 

16.  !l 

1908 : 

17  7 

1909 

17. 1 

uuo 

21  1 

1911 

lt>  9 

1912 

14  0 

1913 

14  1 

Table  X. — Death  rates  per  100,000  popvXation  in  the  11  States  uithin  the  death-regis- 
tration  area  in  1900  from  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement,  1900  to  1913. 


Year. 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 


Annual  ay er- 
aj?o,  1900  to 
1913 


Death  rate  per  100,000  population  from  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinemeat. 


Connecticut. 


Puer- 

Total. 

peral 
septi- 

cemia. 

13.0 

5.7 

11.9 

4,4 

13.4 

5.0 

13.2 

4.4 

13.2 

4.8 

15.0 

5.7 

13.6 

5.4 

13.4 

6.4 

11.7 

4.3 

13.1 

4.1 

13.2 

5.8 

1L3 

5.0 

15.2 

5.3 

12.1 

4.7 

All 
other. 


7.3 
7.6 
«4 
8.7 
8.4 
9.3 
8.2 
7.0 
7.4 
9.0 
7.4 
6.3 
9.9 
7.4 


District  of  Columbia. 


Total. 


15.4 
23.6 
16.2 
18.0 
17.6 
17.7 
17.0 
16.8 
17.7 
17.1 
21.1 
16.9 
14.0 
18.1 


13.1 


5.1 


8.0 


17.6 


Puer- 
peral 
septi- 
cemia. 


5.4 

ia5 

5.9 
9.2 
8.0 
6.2 
7.7 
7.3 
4.7 
7.6 
12.0 
7.4 
4.4 
6.9 


AU 
other. 


10.0 

13.0 
9.3 
8.8 
9.7 

11.5 
9.3 
9.5 

13.1 
9.5 
9.0 
9.5 
9.6 

n.2 


10.2 


Indiana. 


Totel. 


10.4 
10.2 
9.0 
10.5 
1Z3 
12.3 
1L2 
13.3 
13.2 
14.5 
16.6 
17.7 
16.5 
15.1 


13.1 


Puer- 
peral 
septi- 
cemia. 


4.8 
5.0 
3.8 
5.4 
5.8 
6.5 
4.8 
7.1 
6.1 
7.2 
8.8 
10.9 
8.7 
8.0 


6.7 


All 
other. 


5.6 
5.2 
5.2 
6.1 
6.4 
6.7 
6.3 
6.3 
7.0 
7-3 
7.8 
6.8 
7.8 
7-2 


6.4 


Maine. 


Total. 


9.4 
ILO 
15.2 
13.1 
12.7 
11.7 
10.1 
10.8 
11.2 
10.6 
14.8 
13.4 
10.1 
11.3 


Poer- 
perat 

septi- 
cemia. 


3.0 
4.1 
6.1 
3.9 
5.3 
5.1 
2.3 
4.3 
4.1 
4.6 
6.2 
3.9 
2.8 
3.7 


11.6 


4.2 


An 

other. 


6.3 
6.9 
9.1 
9.2 
7.4 
6.S 
7.7 
6.6 
7.1 
6.0 
8.6 
9.5 
7.3 
7.7 
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"^iLBLE  X. — Deatii  rates  per  100^000  population  in  the  11  States  tviihin  the  deatii-regtM- 
'trathu  area  in  1900  from  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement,  1900  to 
1913 — Continued. 


Yeer. 


ISOO. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
19(H. 
1905. 
190(i. 
1907. 
190s. 

iyo9. 

1910. 
19LI. 
1912. 
lyl3. 


Death  rate  per  100,000  population  from  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  conflnement— 

Continued. 


.Viinualaver- 
n^e,  1900  to 
1913 


Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

New 

Puer- 

Puer- 

Total. 

peral 
septi- 

All 
Other. 

Total. 

peral 
septi- 

All 
other. 

Total. 

• 

cemia. 

7.4 

18.5 

cemia. 

11.1 

3.7 

a8 

9.7 

8.0 

9.4 

3.2 

6.2 

19.0 

9.1 

9.9 

7.0 

9.5 

3.1 

6.4 

l&l 

7.7 

ia4 

6.7 

11.7 

4.0 

7.7 

Ifl.7 

7.4 

9.3 

10.5 

13.3 

4.5 

8.8 

19.8 

8.6 

11.2 

9.1 

11.9 

4.0 

7.9 

14.8 

0.2 

8.6 

12.6 

12.  .5 

3.9 

8.5 

16.3 

6.4 

9.9 

14.9 

12.8 

4.3 

8.4 

16.7 

6.4 

9.3 

10.6 

11.0 

4.0 

6.9 

16.9 

6.9 

10.0 

lai 

14.6 

6.1 

9.4 

15.0 

6.9 

&2 

13.1 

12.2 

4.9 

7.3 

16.8 

7.0 

9.9 

12.1 

14.8 

6.1 

8.7 

17.6 

&5 

9.0 

13.6 

13.1 

5.3 

7.8 

14.7 

6.2 

&5 

15.2 

14.4 

5.3 

9.1 

19.7 

9.3 

10.4 

13.5 

12.4 

4.4 

7.9 

17.1 

7.5 

9.6 

11.2 

New  Jersey. 


Puer- 
peral 
septi- 
cemia. 


2.4 
3.1 
2.6 
3.8 
3.3 
3.3 
5.0 
3.1 
2.3 
4.4 
4.2 
4.2 
5.1 
4.1 


All 
other. 

Total. 

Puer- 
peral 
septi- 
cemia. 

5.6 

12.8 

4.9 

3.9 

9.9 

3.8 

4.1 

11.0 

4.8 

6.7 

11.5 

4.6 

6.7 

12.7 

6.3 

9.3 

13.3 

6.2 

9.9 

14.6 

6.2 

7.5 

13.1 

5.2 

7.7 

14.5 

7.1 

8.6 

12.7 

5.7 

7.9 

15.5 

7.5 

9.5 

16.1 

7.7 

10.1 

15.2 

6.1 

9.4 

16.2 

7.8 

All 
other. 


7.9 
6.1 
6.2 
6.9 
6.4 
7.0 
8.3 
7.8 
7.5 
7.0 
8.1 
8.4 
9.3 
8.4 


New  York. 


Year. 


1900 

1001 

1902 

1903 

1901 

1905 

19tti 

1907 

ItWN 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

.Vjinual  aver- 
age, 1900  to 
1913 


Total. 


14.1 
15.1 
13.7 
14.0 
16.0 
16.9 
15.9 
17.1 
15.7 
14.9 
15.1 
15.0 
13.5 
14.0 


15.1 


Puer- 
peral 
septi- 
otnnia. 


6.5 
6.2 
6.0 
6.0 
7.3 
7.8 
7.0 
7.7 
7.2 
6.3 
6.7 
6w6 
6.0 
6.2 


6.7 


All 
other. 


7.6 
8.9 
7.7 
8.0 
8.7 
9.1 
9.0 
9.4 
8.5 
8w7 
8.4 
&4 
7.6 
7.8 


8.4 


Khode  Island. 


Total. 


Puer- 
peral 
septi- 
cemia. 


20.8 

8.4 

18.9 

6.8 

15.8 

7.1 

13.5 

5.9 

20.6 

ia6 

20.8 

8.9 

17.8 

6w9 

19.5 

8wl 

16.7 

6.0 

15.4 

7.3 

15.0 

5.0 

15.9 

5.2 

14.1 

5.1 

12.6 

4.0 

16.8 

6.7 

AU 

other. 


1X4 
IZl 

8.7 
7.6 

lao 

11.8 

lao 

11.4 

10.8 

8.1 

10.1 

10.8 

9.0 

8.6 


10.1 


Vermont. 


Puer- 

Total. 

peral 
septi- 

cemia. 

13.4 

4.0 

9.6 

2.9 

11.3 

3.8 

14.7 

3.5 

16.9 

5.4 

18.9 

4.3 

15.9 

4.0 

27.0 

7.1 

18.9 

6.2 

18.9 

9.0 

17.1 

6.2 

13.7 

4.5 

13.7 

2.2 

15.3 

4.7 

10.1 

4.9 

AU 
other.' 


8.4 

6.7 

7.5 

11.2 

11.5 

14.6 

12.0 

19.9 

12.7 

9.9 

10.9 

9.2 

11.4 

10.  <i 


11.2 
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Table  XT. — Deaths  and  death  rates  per  100^000  population  in  the  death-regutration  area 
from  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement,  by  color  ofdecederU,  1910  to  191S, 


Deaths  from  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement. 


Year. 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


Number. 

Rate  per  100,000  population. 

Total. 

Puerperal 
septicemia. 

All  other. 

Total. 

Puerperal 
septicemia. 

AU  other. 

Whte. 

Col- 
ored. 

White. 

Col- 
ored. 

White. 

Col- 
ored. 

White. 

Col- 
ored. 

White. 

Col- 
ored. 

White. 

Col- 
and. 

7,902 
8,783 
8,365 
9,167 

553 
673 
670 
843 

3,609 
4,038 
3,580 
4,170 

283 
338 
325 
372 

4,293 
4,745 
4,785 
4,997 

270 

336 
345 
471 

15.3 
15.5 
14.5 
15.2 

25.6 
26.8 
26.0 
26.1 

7.0 
7.1 
6.2 
6.9 

13.1 
13.5 
12.6 
11.5 

8.3 
8.4 
8.3 
8.3 

12.5 
13.3 
13.4 
14.6 

Table  XI L — Aiierage  death  rates  per  100,000  population  in  certain  countries  from 
diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement,  1900  to  1910. 


Country. 


Death  rate  per  100,000 
population  from  dis- 
eases caused  by  prog- 
nancy  and  confine- 
ment. 


Total. 


Puer- 
peral 
septi- 
cemia. 


All 
other. 


Sweden  1 

Norway 

Italy 

France* 

Prussia* 

England  and  Wales. 

New  Zealand 

Ireland  * 

Hungary 


6.0 

2.4 

8.1 

4.1 

8.9 

3.3 

10.3 

4.8 

10.4 

4.7 

11.1 

4.7 

12.4 

3.1 

12.9 

4.5 

13.3 

3.6 

3.5 
3.9 
5.7 
5.5 
5.8 
6.5 
9.3 
8.4 
9.8 


Country. 


Japan  1 

Australia^ 

Belgium'...... 

Scotland! 

United  States* 

Switzerland 

Spain » 

Austria 


Death  rate  per  100,000 
population  from  di^ 
eases  caused  by  pre^ 
nancy  and  confine- 
ment. 


I 


Puer- 

Total. 

peral 
septi- 

cemia. 

13.3 

4.5 

14.1 

4.7 

14.8 

5.8 

14.8 

5.5 

14.9 

6.5 

15.2 

6.4 

19.6 

12.3 

(0 

6.6 

All 
other. 


8.8 
9.4 
9.0 
94 
8.3 
&8 
7.3 


C) 


1  Rates  based  on  figures  for  1901  to  1910. 

>  Rates  based  on  figures  for  1906  to  1910. 

>  Rates  based  on  figures  for  1903  to  1910. 

*  Rates  based  on  figures  for  1902  to  1910. 
»  Rates  based  on  figures  for  1907  to  1910. 

•  Rates  based  on  figures  for  death-registration  area  which  increased  from  year  to  year;  in  1900  it  comprised 
40.5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  and  in  1910,  58.3  per  cent. 

7  Figures  not  available. 

Table  XIII. — Average  death  rates  per  1,000  live  births  in  certain  foreign  countries  from 
diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement,  1900  to  1910. 


Country. 


Death  rate  per  1,000  live 
births  from  diseases 
caused  by  pregnancy 
and  confinement. 


Total. 


Puer- 
peral 
septi- 
cemia. 


All 
other. 


Country. 


Death  rate  per  1,000  live 
births  from  diseases 
caused  by  pregnancy 
and  confinement. 


Total. 


Puer- 
peral 
sopti- 
oemia. 


All 
other. 


Sweden* 

Italy 

Norway 

Prussia* 

Hungary 

England  and  Wales 

'Japan  1 

New  Zealand 


2.3 

0.9 

1.4!' 

2.7 

1.0 

1.7 

2.9 

1.6 

1.4 

3.2 

1.4 

1.8 

3.6 

1.0 

2.6 

4.1 

1.7 

2.4 

4.1 

1.4 

2.7   1 

4.6 

1.2 

3.5  1 

France ' 

Scotland  ^. 
Australia*. 
Ireland  * . . . 
Switzerland 

Spain* 

Belgium' 2 . . 
Austria 


1 

5.2 

2.4 

5.2 

1.9 

5.3 

1.8 

5.5 

1.9 

5.6 

2.4 

5.7 

3.6 

5.8 

2.3 

(•) 

1.9 

2.8 
3.3 
3.5 
3.6 
3.3 
2.1 
3.5 


(•) 


*  Rates  based  on  figures  for  1901  to  1910. 
s  Rates  based  on  figures  for  1903  to  1910. 
>  Rates  based  on  figures  for  1906  to  1010. 


*  Rates  based  on  figures  for  1907  to  1910. 

*  Rates  based  on  figures  for  1902  to  1910. 

*  Figures  not  available. 
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Table  XIV. — DeaAM  in  ceriain  countries  from  disease*  caused  by  prtgnane^f  and  confine' 
ment  and  number  and  per  cent  of  nteh  deaths  from  puerperal  septicemia,  1900  to  1920. 


Coinitry. 


Sweden! 

Norway 

Italy 

France* 

Prussia* 

En^^and  and  Wales. 

New  Zealand 

Ireland^ 


Deaths 

1  from  diseases 

caused  by  pregnancy ; 

and  confinement. 

Total. 

cemia. 

Num- 

Per    . 

ber. 

cent. 

1 

3,179 

1,201 

1 
40.7 

2,032 

1,041 

51.2 

32,651 

11,001 

30.4 

20,217 

9.424 

46.6. 

31,«80 

14,151 

44.7 

41,691 

17,433 

41.8 

1,190 

300 

25.2 

5,100 

1 

1,792 

35.1  ; 

1 

CcunUry. 


HoneuT 

Japan! 

Australia^ 

Belgium.  • 

Scotland  1 

United  States*. 

Switierland 

Spain! 


Deaths  from  diseases 
caused  by  pregnancy 
and  confinement. 


PuGri;)eral  septi* 
cemia. 


Num-  !    Per 


bcr. 


cent. 


29,273 

7,824 

26.7 

63, 90S 

21.494 

33.6 

2,388 

800  • 

33.5 

8.588 

3,392 

39.5 

6,839 

2,522  . 

36.9 

63,969 

28,176  , 

44.0 

5,897 

2,485 

42.1 

37,504 

23,557  • 

62.8 

1  Figures  for  1901  to  1910. 
s  Figures  for  1906  to  1910. 
«  Figures  for  1903  to  1910. 
«  Figures  for  1902  to  1910. 
»  Figures  for  1907  to  1910. 

•  Figures  for  death-registration  area  which  increased  from  year  to  year;  in  1900  it  comprised  40.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  and  in  1910,  58.3  per  cent. 

COMMENT  ON  SOURCES  OF  STATISTICS  FOR  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  paragraphs  present,  hy  countries,  the  sources  of  the 
figures  subsequent  to  1910  in  Table  XV  for  foreign  countries  and  also 
notes  on  certain  of  these  figures  which  call  for  comment  or  explanation. 
Unless  otherwise  specified  the  figures  for  all  countries  for  the  years 
1900  to  1910,  inclusive,  are  taken  from  the  Statistique  Internationale 
du  Mouvement  de  la  Population  d'apr^  les  Registres  de  V  Etat  Qvil, 
of  the  Bureau  de  la  statistique  g^nfirale  de  la  France.  The  figures 
for  1900  come  from  the  volume  published  in  1907;  those  for  1901  to 
1910  from  that  published  in  1913. 

These  foreign  sources  were  used  only  for  the  figures  in  columns  1, 
3,  4,  9,  and  13,  from  which  the  figures  in  columns  2,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  11, 
12,  14,  15,  and  16  were  computed.  Blank  spaces  indicate  that  statis- 
tics were  not  available.  Similarly,  where  a  table  begins  with  data 
for  a  year  subsequent  to  1900,  it  indicates  that  the  figur63  for  the 
earlier  years  were  not  available,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Australia  (p.  00). — Bureau  of  census  and  statistics.  Population  and  vital  statistics. 
Bulletins  29  and  30.    1911-1912. 

Austria  (p.  60). — Statistisches  Centralcommisedon.  Osterreichisches  statistisches 
Handbuch  fUr  die  im  Reichsrathe  vertretenen  Kdnigreiche  und  Lander.  Nebst 
einem  Anhange  fUr  die  gemeinsamen  Angel^enheiten  der  dsterreichischungarischen 
Monarchie.    Hr^.  vonderstattstischen  Centralconunission.    XXXIJahigang.    1911. 

The  statistics  for  Austria  give  the  deaths  from  puerperal  septicemia  only.  This 
figures  for  deaths  from  other  diseases  of  pregnancy  and  confinement  were  not  available. 

The  population  for  1911  could  not  be  secured  from  official  publications,  and  was  there- 
fore estimated.  In  making  this  estimate,  one-tenth  of  the  increase  irom  1900  to  1910 
was  added  to  the  fieure  for  1910. 
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Belgiunim^p.  M). — ^Minifli^re  de  Tint^rieur  et  de  rinstrttction  publique.  Annxiaii^e 
Btatistique  de  la  Belgique.    1912-13. 

Tbe  population  is  that  estimated  as  of  December  31  of  each  year. 

Belgium  classifies  stillbirths  as  ''mort-n^s  et  autres  enfants  pr^entes  sans  vie/' 

•  England  and  Wales  (p.  61) .— 74th-77th  annual  reportsof  the  registrar  general  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  in  England  and  Wales,  1911  to  1914. 

Several  points  should  be  noted  in  the  figures  for  England  and  Wales. 

I.  The  TOpBtrsx  general's  reports,  prior  to  1911,  grouped  deaths  from  diseases  of  preg- 
nancy and  confinement  into  the  two  large  groups  ''puerperal  septic  diseases'*  and 
''diseases  of  pregnancy  and  childbirth  (not  septic),''  and  included  phlegmasia  alba 
dolens  in  puerperal  septi c  d  iseases .  For  the  years  1900  to  1910  the  figures  used  are  those 
given  by  the  Statisti(iue  Internationale.  Tbe  deaths  from  phlegmasia  alba  dolens 
have  apparently  been  subtracted  from  puerperal  septic  diseases  and  have  been  added 
to  the  other  group,  thus  making  the  classification  conform  more  nearly  to  the  inter- 
national nomenclature.  Therefore,  while  the  figures  for  ''deaths  from  all  diseases 
caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement''  will  agree  with  the  ofiicial  English  figures, 
those  for  the  two  other  groups,  prior  to  1911,  will  not. 

II.  As  the  r^strar  general's  report  for  1914  gives  a  table  of  deaths  for  the  years  1900 
to  1914  according  to  the  detailed  list  of  causes  of  death  in  use  prior  to  1911,  this 
table  has  been  used  as  the  source  for  the  figures  for  England  and  Wales  after  1910,  ao 
that  the  statistics  after  1910  can  be  compared  with  those  of  earlier  years. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  puerperal  septicemia  for  the  years  after  1910  is  slightly 
lower  when  the  deaths  are  classified  according  to  the  International  Classification  than 
when  they  are  classified  according  to  the  older  method,  as  given  in  table  for  England 
and  Wales.  The  deaths  from  other  diseases  of  pr^^nancy  and  confinement  are,  of  course, 
correspondingly  higher.    This  difference  can  be  seen  from  the  following: 

Number  of  deaths  from  puerperal  septicemia. 


v«oT-  According  to  the  Inter- 

*""•  nationalClasdfication. 


1911. 
1912. 
191.-1. 
1914. 


1,262 
1,216 
1,10R 
1,365 


Aooordin^  to  the  cbifu- 
ficstioB  in  ose  prior  to 
1911. 


1,267 
1/223 
1,119 
1.37i 


III.  The  International  Classification  was  not  used  in  England  until  1911,  and  deaths 
from  puerperal  nephritis  and  albuminuria  were  not  distinguislied  as  puerperal  until 
after  1910.  For  England  and  Wales,  therefore,  the  figures  are  presented  for  1911  t4> 
1914,  inclusive,  in  two  ways:  (a)  According  to  use  in  England  prior  to  1911,  exclud- 
ing deaths  from  puerperal  nephritis  and  albuminuria;  and  {h)  including  deaths  from 
puerperal  nephritis  and  albuminuria. 

The  number  of  these  deaths  was  as  follows: 

Deaths  from  puerperal  nephritis  atid  albuminuria . 
Year: 

1911 : 177 

1912 174 

1913 221 

1914 W8 

Hungary  (p.  61). — Statisztikai  hivatal.    Magyar  statisztikai  evkftnyv.    1911. 
The  figures  given  for  Hungary  include  those  for  Piume  and  Croatia-SIavonia. 
Ireland  {p.  62). — 5l8t  detailed  annual  report  of  the  registrar  general  of  marriages, 
births,  and  deaths  in  Ireland  in  1914. 
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I.  The  registrar  generars  reports  for  Ireland,  up  through  1914,  classify  deaths  from 
diseases  of  pregnancy  and  confinement  into  two  laige  groups — puerperal  septic  dis- 
eases and  diseases  of  pregnancy  and  childbirth  (not  septic),  and  include  phlegmasia 
alba  dolens  in  puerperal  septic  diseases.  This  was  the  method  used  in  England  and 
Walea  prior  to  1911.    ISee  note  on  England  and  Wales. 

In  the  figures  for  Ireland,  given  by  the  Statistique  Internationale,  apparently  no 
correction  has  been  made  as  in  the  case  of  England  and  Wales,  but  in  the  table  here 
given  the  figures  have  been  corrected  to  make  them  comparable  with  those  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales  and  for  other  countries.  To  make  this  correction  the  deaths  from 
phlegmasia  alba  dolens  were  subtracted  from  deaths  from  puerperal  septic  diseases 
and  added  to  the  other  group.  Thus  while  the  figiu^s  for  *' deaths  from  all  diseases 
of  pregnancy  and  confinement "  will  agree  with  the  official  Irish  figures  and  with  those 
given  in  the  Statistique  Internationale,  those  for  the  other  two  groups  will  not. 

II.  The  figures  for  1900  and  for  1901  are  not  given  because  in  those  years  the  regis- 
trar general's  reports  did  not  include  under  puerperal  septic  diseases  cither  pyemia 
or  septicemia. 

Italy  (p.  62). — Direzione  generale  della  statistica.  Statistica  delle  cause  di  morte. 
1911-1913. 

Movimento  de  la  popolazione.     1913. 

Only  columns  1,  3,  and  4  for  1900  to  1910  were  taken  from  the  Statistique  Interna- 
tionale. The  above  original  Italian  sources  were  used,  as  in  the  Statistique  Interna- 
tionale the  deaths  from  "other  diseases  of  pregnancy  and  confinement "  and  the  deaths 
from ''noncancerous  tumors  and  other  diseases  of  the  female  genital  organs"  were 
added  together,,  for  several  years.  (The  figures  here  given  were  probably  not  available 
when  the  Statistique  Internationale  was  published.) 

Japan  (p.  63). — Bureau  de  la  statistique  g^n6rale.  Mouvement  de  la  population  de 
Tempire  dii  Japon  for  1911  and  1912. 

The  population  is  that  estimated  as  of  December  31  of  each  year. 

New  Zealand  (p.  63). — Registrar  general's  office.  Statistics  of  the  Dominion  of  New 
Zealand.     1911-1914. 

Norway  (p.  63). — Statistiske  centralbureau.  Statistisk  aarbok  for  kongeriget  norge. 
1914. 

The  population  for  1911  and  1912  is  that  estimated  as  of  December  31. 

Scotland  (p.  64). — 57th-60th  annual  reports  of  the  registrar  general  for  Scotland. 
1911-1914. 

The  r^istrar  generaFs  reports  for  Scotland  prior  to  1911,  like  those  of  England  and 
Wales  and  Ireland,  included  phlegmasia  alba  dolens  under  puerperal  septic  diseases. 
As  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  the  figures  given  by  the  Statistique  Internationale  have 
apparently  not  been  corrected.  However,  in  the  table  here  given  the  figures  have 
been  corrected  by  the  method  described  above  in  the  comment  on  the  statistics  for 
Ireland. 

Sweden  (p.  65). — Statistiska  centralbyriin.     Statistisk  drsbok  for  Sverige.    1915. 

The  population  is  that  estimated  as  of  December  31  of  each  year. 

Switzerland  (p.  65). — Statistisches  Bureau.  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Schwoiz. 
1914. 
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Tablb  XYI. —Average  death  rates  per  100,000  population  and  per  1,000  lire  hir(ks/rmfi 
diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and  confinement  in  certain  foreign  countries  for  specified 
periods  of  years. 


Death  nte  ih>m  diaeasea  caoaed  by  pngnaacy  and  confinenmit. 

Country  and  specified  period 
of  years. 

Total. 

Pnerperal  septicemia. 

All  otiier. 

Per  100.000 
population. 

PttrlAW 
live  births. 

Per  100,000 
population. 

Perl.000 
Uve  births. 

Per  100,000 
popolatioiL. 

P«rl,00t 

live  births. 

Australia: 

Whole  Derio<l 

14.0 
14.3 
13.7 

5.2 
5.3 
5.0 

4.8 
4.6 
4.9 

6u5 
7.2 
6.2 
6.2 

5.8 
6.8 
5.9 

4.3 
5l5 
4.2 
3.4 

4.8 
4.8 

3.6 

3.2 
3.3 
4.2 

4.4 

4.9 
4.1 
4.0 

3.1 
3.2 
3.4 
2.8 

4.5 
4.2 
4.5 
4.9 

3.0 
2.9 
3.2 
2.8 

4.1 
4.8 
3.8 

3.7 

4.7 
&0 
4.4 

5.0 
6.0 
4.9 
4.0 

12.3 
12.6 
12.1 

2.4 
Z7 
2.4 
2.2 

6.4 
6.7 
0.5 
5.9 

1.8 
1.7 
1.8 

1.9 
2.0 

1.8 
1.9 

2.8 
2.2 
2.5 

1.6 
1.9 
1.6 
1.4 

2.4 
2.4 

1.0 
.8 
.0 

1.2 

1.9 
2.1 

1.8 
1.7 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

.9 

1.4 
1.8 
1.4 
1.5 

1.1 
1.1 
1.2 
1.1 

1.5 
1.7 
L4 
1-4 

1.4 
1.5 
1.4 

1.8 
2.1 
1.8 
1.5 

3.6 
8.6 
3.6 

1.0 

1.0 

.9 

.9 

2.4 
2.4 
2.4 
2.4 

9.2 
9.6 

8.8 

3.4 

1907-1909 

1910-1012 

3.6 
3.2 

Austria:                              . 
Whoki  TMnod 

; 

1900-1903        



1904-1907           

_ 

190S-1911                      .   . 

Belgium: 

whole  neriod 

14.7 
15.3 
14.1 

10.6 
12.5 

ia3 

9.1 

10.3 
10.3 

13.2 
18.7 
18.0 
12.9 

12.6 
13.5 
12.2 
11.9 

8.7 
8.8 
9.2 
7.9 

13.0 
13.6 
13.5 
12.0 

11.7 
12.7 
12.3 
10.5 

8.1 
9.1 
7.4 
7.6 

10.4 

11.0 

9.9 

14.9 
14.8 
14.9 
14.9 

19.6 
20.1 
19.2 

6.0 

5.8 

«          6.0 

6.3 

14.9 
16.3 
15.0 
13.1 

5.9 
5.8 
6.0 

4.0 
4.4 

3.9 

8.7 

5.2 
5.2 

3.6 
8.6 
3.5 
3.6 

5.4 
6.8 

5.2 
5.2 

2.7 
2.7 
2.8 
2.4 

4.0 
4.2 
4.3 
3.6 

4.4 
4.8 
4.5 
4.0 

2.9 
8.1 
2.7 
2.9 

3.2 
3.2 
3.1 

5.4 
5.1 
5.4 

5.8 

6.7 
6.7 
5.7 

2.4 
2.2 
2.3 
2.6 

5.6 

6.8 
5.7 
5.3 

8.8 
9.S 
8.3 

6.3 
7.0 
6.2 
5.0 

5.5 
5.5 

9.6 

nL4 

9.7 

8.7 

8.2 
8.6 
8.1 
7.9 

5.5 
&0 
5l9 
5.1 

8L5 
9.3 
9.1 
7.1 

8.8 
9.8 
9.1 

7.8 

3.9 
4.8 
8.6 

4.0 

5.8 
6.0 
5.5 

9.8 

8.7 

lOO 

10.9 

7.8 

7.5 

7.1 

3.6 

3.2 
3.0 
4.1 

8.5 
9.0 
8.5 
7.3 

3.S 

1903-1907 

3.6 

1908-1912 

3.6 

England  and  Walea: 

Whole  period 

2.4 

1900-1904 

2.5 

1905-1909 

2.3 

1910- 1914a » 

2.3 

France: 

Whole  period 

r% 

1906-1910 

2.8 

Hunrary: 

Y  Thole  neriod 

2.6 

1900-1903 

2.7 

1904-1907 

2l6 

19C8-1911 

2.4 

Ireland: 

Whole  neriod 

3.6 

1909-1906 

3.7 

1907-1910 

3.5 

1911-1914 

X5 

Italy: 

w  hole  period 

1.7 

19Q0-1904 

1.7 

1905-1909 

1.8 

1910-1913 

1.6 

Xapan: 

Whole  period 

2.0 

1901-1904 

2.9 

1905-1908 

2.9 

1900-1912 

2.1 

New  Zealand: 

Whole  period 

X3 

1900-1964 

8-7 

1906-1909 

3.3 

1910-1914 

3.0 

Norway: 

Whole  period 

1.4 

19QO-1903 

1.4 

19W-1907 

1.3 

190H-1910 

1.S 

Prussia: 

Whole  period 

1.8 

1903-1906 

1.8 

1907-1910 

1.7 

Scotland: 

Whole  period 

3.0 

1901-1905 

3.0 

1906-1910 

3.0 

1911-1914 

•  4.2 

Spain: 

Whole  period 

2.1 

1901-1905 

2.1 

1906-1910 

2.1 

Sweden: 

Whole  period 

1.4 

1901-1904 

1.2 

1905-1908 

1.4 

1909-1911 

1.7 

Switzerland: 

Whole  perio<l 

3.2 

1900-1964 

3.4 

1905-1908 

X2 

1909-1912 

2.0 

1  See  explanatory  note  on  p.  58. 
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LETTER   OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
WashiTigton,  November  4, 1916. 

Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  a  study  of  infant  mortality  in  the  city  of 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  for  one  year,  being  the  third  item  in  the  field 
inquiry  begun  by  the  study  of  infant  mortality  in  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Manchester  was  selected  because  of  its  high  infant  mortality  rate, 
according  to  the  United  States  census  figures  (1910),  because  it  is 
within  the  birth-registration  area,  and  because  certain  of  its  indus- 
trial characteristics  are  in  marked  contrast  with  those  of  Johnstown. 

The  field  work  was  directed  and  the  preparation  of  the  statistical 
material  was  supervised  by  Miss  Emma  Duke,  now  in  charge  of  the 
bureau's  statistical  division.  The  text  was  prepared  principally  by 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Sheets  Duncan,  who,  however,  resigned  from  the  bureau 
before  the  completion  of  the  report.  The  final  revision  was  made  by 
Miss  Duke  and  Mr.  Howard  C.  Jenness.  A  supplementary  field  study 
of  father's  earnings  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Marie  Kasten. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  field  agents  and  statistical  clerks 
shared  in  the  work  of  this  report  because  it  was  made  during  a  tran- 
sition period — ^while  the  civil-service  examinations  for  the  enlarged 
staff  were  pending — ^and  it  was  necessary  to  secure  a  considerable 
number  of  temporary  assistants.  I  regret  that  it  is  therefore  im- 
practicable to  mention  all  those  in  the  office  and  in  the  field  who 
have  assisted  in  this  study. 

Resi>ectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief. 

Hon.  William  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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INFANT  MORTALITY,  MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  was  the  second  city  selected  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  for  a  field  inquiry  into  infant  mortality  in  its  series  of  com- 
munity studies  upon  this  subject.  The  first  study  was  made  in 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  a  steel-mill  city  containing  a  large  foreign  population. 
A  second  report  upon  infant  mortality,  however,  has  been  published 
by  the  bureau,  namely,  that  for  Montclair,  N.  J.,  a  suburban  resi- 
dence community,  where  the  investigation  itself  was  conducted  by 
the  city  authorities  and  the  results  presented  by  them  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  for  analysis. 

Manchester  was  chosen  for  several  reasons:  It  had  an  unusually 
high  infant  mortality  rate,  it  was  within  the  registration  area  for  births 
and  deaths  so  that  records  for  those  were  available,  and  it  presented 
conditions  which  usually  are  associated  with  high  infant  mortahty — 
namely,  a  large  foreign  population  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
industrially  employed  women. 

Because  of  incomplete  registration  of  births  and  deaths  infant  mor- 
taUty  rates  are  not  available  for  all  cities  in  the  United  States,  but 
only  for  those  cities  in  which  such  registration  is  considered  to  be  90 
per  cent  complete.  Of  such  cities,  according  to  the  table,  only  two, 
Holyoke  and  Lowell,  have  higher  infant  mortality  rates  than  Man- 
chester, and  the  high  rate  in  Holyoke  is  perhaps  due  in  part  to  the 
presence  there  of  a  large  infant  asylum  which  receives  infante  bom  in 
other  cities. 

For  the  registration  States,^  which  in  1910  comprised  58.3  per  cent 
of  the  population  and  33.6  per  cent  of  the  land  area  of  the  United 
States,  the  infant  mortality  rate  for  1910  was  124,  as  computed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  In  other  words,  for  every  eight  births  there 
was  one  infant  death. 

Behind  a  general  rate,  however,  are  variations  not  only  among 
different  commtmities  but,  more  markedly,  among  different  groups 
within  the  same  community;  and  to  trace,  if  possible,  these  variations 
between  and  within  communities  and  to  learn  in  detail  the  conditions 
under  which  babies  live  and  die  is  the  purpose  of  the  series  of  studies 
to  which  the  present  report  is  a  contribution. 

<  The  registration  States  are  those  In  which  the  reglstiatloii  of  deaths  Is  considered  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Gaosas  to  be  at  least  90  per  cent  complete. 
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HETHOD  AND  PLAN  OF  STtlDT. 

The  infant  mortality  rat«9  for  Manchester  and  other  cities  shown  in 
the  foregoing  table  are  computed  from  the  births  and  deaths  regis- 
tered during  a  given  calendar  year.  Obviously  the  deaths  in  part 
were  of  babies  bom  during  the  previous  year  and  the  rate  can  not  be 
used  as  an  exact  measure  of  the  deaths  of  those  bom  during  a  given 
year.  To  avoid  this  inaccuracy  and  to  obtain  a  precise  rate  it  would 
be  necessary  to  follow  through  their  first  year  of  hfe  all  babies  bom 
during  the  year  and  to  note  the  deaths  occurring  among  them  within 
that  period.  Such  a  method  requires  not  only  perfect  birth  registra- 
tion but  the  means  of  locating  the  baby  (or  its  family)  12  months 
after  birth,  and  therefore  for  most  commimities  is  quite  impracticable : 
but  the  present  study  has  been  limited  to  those  babies  to  whom 
this  method  can  bo  appHed,     It  is,  therefore,  the  one  employed. 

Scope.— The  work  of  investigation  was  begun  in  Manchester-  in 
the  fall  of  1914,  when  all  the  babies  bom  within  the  selected  period 
might  have  completed  12  months  of  life.  The  study,  as  stated,  was 
confined  to  registered  babies  whose  names  and  addresses  were  obtained 
■  Derived  IromlaUeoi  page  ISof  Bulletin  les.UorUJitjFStMtetia,  mo,  nurinu  of  iheCeuAu.Waahinc- 
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from  the  birth  certificates  on  fil^  at  the  city  hall.  So  far  as  possible 
all  their  mothers  were  interviewed  and  information  secured  regard- 
ing the  care  of  the  baby,  the  character  of  the  home,  the  economic 
status  of  the  family,  etc.,  and  the  information  thus  secured  was 
recorded  upon  the  schedules  and  furnishes  the  basis  for  analyzing 
the  factors  contributing  toward  the  high  infant  mortality  rate  in 
Manchester.  All  such  information  was  secured  whether  the  babies 
lived  or  died,  the  purpose  being  to  study  the  conditions  existing  the 
first  year  after  birth,  and  to  note  under  what  circumstances  babies 
survive  or  fail  to  survive. 

Cooperation. — Before  the  work  of  interviewing  the  mothers  was 
begun  the  nature^and  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  explained  fully 
through  the  newspapers  and  by  the  clergy  in  order  that  the  interest 
and  cooperation  of  the  public  and  particularly  of  the  mothers  might 
be  secured.  From  the  beginning  every  courtesy  was  extended  to  the 
agents  by  the  local  city  officials  in  giving  access  to  city  records  and 
support  to  the  investigation.  The  mothers  were  found  ready  and  will- 
^S  ^  &^^  ^  information  desired  as  soon  as  they  imderstood  the 
reason  for  it.  Evidence  of  the  cordial  response  which  they  made  to 
this  inquiry  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  in  six  cases  only  was  the 
information  refused. 

Infants  inclttded  and  excluded. — ^The  investigation  was  limited  to 
the  live  births  .and  stillbirtlft  registered  in  Manchester  between 
November  1,  1^,  and  October  31,  1913.  These  numbered  2,152, 
but  for  the  reasons  noted  in  the  following  summary  604  of  the  births 
during  the  selected  year  were  excluded  from  the  study.  Of  these, 
95  were  excluded  because  they  were  not  registered  and  470  because 
the  babies  could  not  be  found. 


Table  1. 

Births  during  selected  year. 

NatknuOity  of  mofber. 

Total. 

In- 
cluded 

hi 
study. 

Excluded  from  study  and  reasons  for  exclusion. 

Total. 

Un- 

regis- 

teredi 

Not 
found.* 

Mother 
dead  and 
data  in- 
complete. 

Infor- 
mation 
reftised. 

Miscar- 
riage.' 

7 

niegitl- 
mate.« 

AUroothflw .r 

2,247 

1,643 

604 

95 

470 

15 

6 

11 

Nativity  unknown 

2 

724 

1,521 

■"'*648' 
1,095 

2 
176 
426 

2 
27 
66 

1 

' 

Native  r 

132 
838 

4 
11 

3 
3 

3 
4 

7 

PoraiED'born 

4 

Cttoadian,  Frenoh. 

Canadian,  except  French 

808 

41 

277 

144 

113 

31 

25 

30 

52 

610 
27 
170 
115 
72 
30 
24 
22 
25 

198 

14 

107 

29 

41 

1 

1 

8 

27 

28 

*"2i' 
6 
9 

....„ 

160 

13 

81 

18 

32 

1 

1 

5 

27 

7 
1 
2 

1 

3 

Polish... '......'. 

1 
2 

1 

1 

English,  Irish,  Scotch 

Oreekand  Syrian 

2 

OflrmaTi ....'. 

Jewish 

Rntheniiqi  i^nd  T.ftbllAnian 

1 

All  Other  and  no  report 

1  Including  9  illegitimate  births. 

*  Including  24  illegitimate  births. 

*  Study  confined  to  issues  of  pregnancy  resulting  from  7  or  more  months'  gestation. 

*  Mother  yisited;  results  discussed  in  fllegltimaoy  section  on  page  108. 
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In  1,643  instances  complete  schedules  were  secured  and  used  aa 
the  basis  of  this  study.  Of  these,  79  were  for  stillborn  infants. 
Among  the  1,564  live-bom  infants  occurred  258  infant  deaths,  a 
mortality  rate  of  165.  This  rate  is  not  offered  as  an  accurate  one  for 
the  city  nor  as  one  to  be  used  in  comparison  with  the  rates  for  other 
cities,  but  rather  as  a  rate  accurate  for  the  sample  group  of  babies 
selected  for  detailed  study. 

The  precise  infant  mortality  rate  for  the  city  as  a  whole  can  not 
be  computed,  because  the  exact  number  of  births  and  of  deaths 
during  the  12  months  is  not  known.  We  know  that  in  addition  to 
the  509  excluded  cases  of  babies  whose  births  were  registered,  other 
babies  were  bom  in  the  selected  period  whose  births  were  not  reg- 
istered. Agents  found  95  such  babies  chiefly  through  the  death 
certificates,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  find  all  surviving  unregis- 
tered births.  Hence  to  compute  a  rate  for  unregistered  births, 
learned  of  principally  through  death  certificates,  is  obviously  un- 
soimd;  in  fact,  such  a  rate  would  be  over  800. 

Practically  all  infant  deaths  in  Manchester  were  recorded,  but  the 
number  of  the  excluded  babies  who  may  have  died  outside  the  city 
is  unknown;  therefore  a  rate  based  upon  those  who  were  bom  in 
Manchester  and  moved  away  in  their  first  year  would  be  too  low. 

By  using  all  available  data  (that  is,  not  only  the  births  included 
in  the  study  but  also  the  509  registered  and  tW95  imregistered 
births  excluded  from  the  study) ,  incomplete  as  they  are,  for  computing 
a  rate,  we  find  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  188.7.  This  rate  is  un- 
doubtedly too  high,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  no  canvass  was  made  to 
find  all  babies  whose  births  were  not  registered.  If  all  babies  had 
been  located  and  included  in  the  study  the  true  rate  for  the  city 
would  he  in  all  probability  somewhere  between  the  two  rates,  165 
and  188.7. 


Table  S. 

Births  during  selected  year  and  Inliant  deaths. 

Total 
births. 

LiTO  births. 

Stnibfrths  and 
miscarriages.^ 

Total. 

Infant  deaths. 

Number. 

• 

Number. 

Inftoit  . 
mortality 
rate. 

Percent. 

Total 

3,247 

3,114 

399 

18&7 

133 

5l9 

Included  in  detailed  study,  registered 

1,643 
601 

1,664 
£50 

358 
141 

165.0 
35&4 

79 
64 

4.8 

Excluded  tnm  detailed  studyT 

S.0 

Registered 

509 
05 

471 
79 

77 
64 

163.6 

8iai 

38 
16 

7  S 

TTnr^^t^^'Wl 

16lII 

^  Dead  issues  of  less  than  7  months'  gestation  were  not  inoliided  in  the  detailed  study. 
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A  classification  by  mother's  nationality  of  registered  births  that 
were  excluded  from  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  such  births  to 
foreign-bom  and  to  native  mothers. 


Tablk  3. 

■ 

Registered  births  durliig  selected  year  and  in- 
fimt  deaths  excluded  from  detailed  study. 

Total 
births. 

Live  births. 

Nationality  of  mAthflr. 

Total. 

Infant  deaths. 

Still- 
births 
and  mis- 

Number. 

Infant 

mortality 

rate.! 

carriages. 

All  mothers 

009 

471 

77 

163.5 

38 

Native 

140 
360 

135 
336 

21 
56 

155.6 
166.7 

14 

Forefgn-bom 

24 

Canadiaii,  Frfmch 

m 

14 
86 
23 
32 

1 

1 

6 

27 

155 

13 

83 

22 

30 

1 

1 

6 

25 

29 

1 

13 

7 

5 

187.1 

15 

OMiftiiaiii except  FipMiflh, 

1 

p^fffh . , .: T 

3 

RfMliifh,  IfHOi.  ?»0OtCh 

1 

On»^  «M  Pyrlftii 

2 

n«niian....I 

jMvlldl 

Rnttufnian  9^  T.Hhuanian . . , 

Another 

1 

s 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

Verification  of  father's  earnings. — ^Information  concerning  father's 
earnings  was  originally  obtained  from  the  mother,  but  when  the 
schedules  had  all  been  completed  and  turned  in  to  the  office  a  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  whether  or  not  mothers  generally  are  able  to  give 
reasonably  accurate  statements  concermng  their  husbands'  earnings. 
It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  check  or  verify  the  mothers'  answers 
and;  accordingly,  eight  months  after  the  original  data  were  secured, 
agents  were  sent  to  Manchester  for  this  purpose. 

Employers  gave  generous  assistance  in  this  work,  and  the  agents 
of  the  bureau  had  free  access  to  the  pay  rolls.  Because  of  similarity 
of  names,  identification  was  sometimes  difficult;  and  on  account  of 
shifts  from  one  job  to  another  in  the  same  establishment,  or  from 
one  establishment  to  another,  it  was  not  always  possible  to  secure 
from  pay  rolls  the  earnings  of  a  given  man  for  the  entire  year. 

When  the  pay-rail  record  was  not  complete  for  the  entire  year,  the 
agents  supplemented  the  information  thus  secured  by  interviews 
with  fathers.  Sometimes  the  fathers  found  it  difficult  to  remember 
the  earnings  for  a  definite  year,  namely,  that  which  followed  the 
birth  of  the  baby  whose  history  was  being  studied,  particularly  when 
that  was  two  or  more  years  prior  to  the  time  of  the  interview. 

In  view  of  these  chances  of  error,  each  record  secured  by  the  veri- 
fiers was  carefully  studied  in  connection  with  the  original  returns, 
and  that  which  bore  evidence  of  greater  accuracy  was  accepted. 
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Where  the  evidence  seemed  to  afford  no  basis  for  choice,  preference 
was  given  the  verifiers'  returns. 

Averaging  the  results,  it  was  unexpectedly  found  that  on  the  whole 
the  complete  statements  secured  from  pay  rolls  and  in  interviews 
with  employers  and  fathers  were  lower  than  those  previously  ob- 
tained from  mothers.  As  a  resiilt  of  the  test  it  was  decided  that  the 
deviations  were  unimportant,  and  confidence  in  the  mothers'  state- 
ments of  earnings  was  strengthened. 

When  infant  mortality  rates  were  computed  according  to  father's 
eamings  on  the  bases  of  the  original,  the  revised,  and  tiie  accepted 
figures,  there  was  found  to  be  little  difference  in  trend  in  the  three 
sets  of  figures.  The  following  table  and  the  diagram  on  the  next  page 
indicate  the  amount  of  this  variation: 


Tablb  4. 


Father's  earnings. 


Under  $494.... 
$494  to $571.... 
$572  to $675.... 
$676  to  $883.... 
$884  to  $1.091.. 
$1,092  and  over 


InCant  mortality  rates  t)ased 
upon— 


Accepted 
figures. 


261.1 
172.2 
186.3 
151.1 
143.9 
5S.8 


Original 
flgaree. 


241.0 
194.9 
196.2 
15&9 
152.5 
94.9 


Revised 
figures. 


362.4 
145.7 
191.7 
145.7 
146.2 
53.2 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  limits  of  the  eamings  groups  of  the 
diagram  differ  radically  from  those  of  the  tables  in  the  body  of  this 
report.  The  limits  in  the  diagram  were  those  originally  chosen ;  the 
change  in  this  report  was  the  result  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  secure 
greater  accuracy  in  results,  because  a  close  examination  of  the  in- 
dividual reports  disclosed  a  marked  tendency  to  concentration  of 
eamings  on  the  even  hundreds  and  on  those  simis  which  were  mul- 
tiples of  a  certain  weekly  wage.  Obviously,  of  those  reporting  round 
numbers,  or  sums  that  were  multiples  of  52,  some  probably  earned 
more  or  less  than  those  amounts.  Many  reported  earning  a  definite 
weekly  wage  for  the  whole  year,  when  in  many  instances  records 
showed  that  they  had  earned  less  on  account  of  unemployment  or 
more  because  they  had  supplemented  these  eamings  by  extra  work. 

The  limits  of  the  eamings  groups  were  changed,  therefore,  so 
that  as  far  as  possible  those  points  of  concentration  might  fall 
well  within  the  various  groups  rather  than  near  the  upper  or  lower 
limit  of  any  group.  With  the  limits  of  a  group  fixed  at  $550  to 
$649,  a  father  reported  as  eaming  $600  who  may  have  earned  $60 
more  or  less  would  fall  still  within  the  proper  group ;  or  a  father 
J  eaming  $12  per  week  who  might  have  suffered  six  weeks  of  idle- 
ness would  be  correctly  classified  so  far  as  the  eamings  group  was 
concerned. 


EXPLANATION 
TERMS. 


OF 


DIAGRAM  i.— INFANT  MORTALITY  RATES  BY  FATHER'S 
EARNINQS,  DERIVED  FROM  ACCEPTED  FIGURES,  ORIGI- 
NAL FIGURES.  AND  REVISED  FIGURES. 


Lack  of  xmif ormity 
in  the  definitions  of 
such  terms  as  infant, 
birth,  live  birth,  still- 
birth,  miscarriage, 
etc.,  makes  it  essen- 
tial that  the  mean- 
ings assigned  these 
words  in  this  report 
be  explained. 

There  are  no  stand- 
ard definitions  for 
these  terms  which  are 
uniformly  used  by 
medical  or  legal  au- 
thorities or  vital  stat- 
isticians and  given 
the  same  meaning  by 
the  general  pubUc  in 
various  locahties.  It 
is  generally  imder- 
stood  that  a  child  is 
born  dead  when  it 
shows  no  signs  of  life 
at  birth,  but  there 
have  been  various 
legal  decisions  as  to 
what  physiological 
function  or  fimctions 
are  to  be  r^arded  as 
signs  of  life. 

In  this  report  the 
statements  of  the  at- 
tending physician  on 
these  points  as  well 
as  upon  all  medical 
matters  are  accepted, 
and  any  child  re- 
corded as  Uve-bom 
or  dcad-bom  by  the 
attending  physician 
has  been  reported 
accordmgly. 

Stillbirth  has  been 
apphed  to  aU  dead- 

72624'— 17 2 


Under 
1494. 


S4Mto  1572  to  1676  to  S884  to     11.092 

S571.  S675.  1883.  11,091.   and  over. 


Aocepted  fic:are8. 
Orig£aal  figures. 
Revised  figures. 
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bom  issues  of  pregnancy  which  resulted  from  seven  or  more  calen- 
dar months'  gestation;  and  the  term  miscarriage  to  all  dead-bom 
issues  which  have  resulted  from  less  than  seven  calendar  months' 
gestation. 

The  following  are  brief  explanations  of  the  meanings  assigned  to 
some  of  the  expressions  used  in  the  text  and  tables  of  this  report: 

Selected  year.  Year  ended  October  31,  1913. 

Infant  Child  under  1  year  of  age. 

Live  Hrth.  Infant  reported  by  attending  physician  as  bom  alive. 

Stillbirth,  Product  of  pregnancy  expelled  after  seven  or  more 
months'  gestation  and  reported  by  attending  physician  as  bom  dead. 

Total  births.  Simi  of  live  births  and  stillbirths.  Miscarriages  are 
excluded. 

Miscarriage.  Product  of  pregnancy  expelled  during  first  seven 
months  of  pregnancy  and  reported  by  attending  physician  as  bom 
dead. 

Infant  death.  Death  of  an  infant  under  1  year  of  age. 

Infant  mortality  rate.  The  number  of  infant  deaths  per  1,000  live 
births  during  selected  year. 

AU  pregnancies.  Miscarriages  are  excluded  ujiless  the  contrary  is 
indicated  by  a  note. 

Maternal  records.  Statistics  on  maternal  records  are  based  upon 
complete  pregnancy  records  furnished  by  married  mothers.  When- 
ever the  mother  had  borne  children  before  her  marriage,  or  whenever 
she  had  not  been  able  to  state  positively  the  age  at  death  of  her 
various  children,  or  the  information  was  in  any  way  incomplete,  her 
record  was  not  included. 

Ward  of  residence.  The  ward  in  which  live-born  infants  spent  the 
greater  part  of  their  life  and  in  which  stillborn  infants'  mothers  spent 
the  greater  part  of  their  pregnancy.  This  was  not  necessarily  the 
ward  in  which  the  birth  or  death  occurred. 

Housing.  Information  as  to  congestion,  house  defects,  rent,  etc., 
was  secured  for  the  house  in  which  the  baby  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  first  year  of  its  life. 

Earnings  and  income.  Reports  were  secured  of  the  earnings  and 
income  of  the  family  only  for  the  year  following  the  birth  of  the 
infant  even  in  the  case  of  stillborn  children,  and  hence  earnings 
invariably  relate  to  that  year. 

Occupation  of  father.  The  occupation  reported  for  the  father  is  the 
principal  one  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  year  following  the  birth 
of  the  infant  during  the  selected  year. 

Occupation  of  mother.  Occupation  of  mother  was  ascertained  for 
the  year  preceding  and  the  year  following  the  birth  of  the  infant  during 
the  selected  year. 
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GSNERAL  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS. 

Industries. — The  dominaiit  industry  of  Manchester  is  the  manu- 
facture of  textiles,  particularly  cotton.  This  industry  at  present  em- 
ploys more  than  three  times  as  many  people  as  any  other  and  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  city's  growth  and  development  from 
its  very  early  history.  As  far  back  as  1809  cotton  manufacture  was 
started  here  in  what  was  then  the  little  village  of  Derryfield.  The 
Amoskeag  Falls  at  this  point  of  the  Merrimack  River  furnish  the 
abundant  water  power  which  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
development  of  Manchester  into  a  textile  city.  In  1794  the  potential 
value  of  the  falls  was  recognized  by  Judge  Samuel  Blodgett,  who 
undertook  the  project  of  building  a  dam  and  a  canal.  He  predicted 
that  the  village  of  Derryfield  some  day  would  become  ''the  Manches- 
ter of  America/'^  and  in  1810  in  honor  of  his  memory  the  name  was 
changed  to  Manchester. 

The  development  of  the  cotton  textile  industry  was  slow  until  1825, 
when  the  enterprise  begun  in  1809  was  taken  over  by  a  new  company, 
under  whose  management  the  business  prospered.  Since  that  period 
the  growth  of  the  industry  has  been  steady.  In  1831  a  final  incor- 
poration xmder  a  new  management  took  place,  and  the  company 
formed  then  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 

According  to  the  Federal  census  of  1910  the  total  number  of  persons 
10  years  of  age  and  over  gainfully  employed  in  Manchester  was 
35,000,  of  whom  22,743  were  male  and  12,257  female.  There  were 
25,131  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries, 
and  of  these  9,126  were  females. 

At  present  two  establishments  in  Manchester  are  engaged  in  cotton 
manufacture.  One  of  these  produces  the  coarser  cotton  goods — 
ducks,  sheeting,  etc.  The  other,  in  addition  to  the  heavy  and  coarser 
products,  manufactures  cotton  dress  goods,  such  as  ginghams  and 
prints,  as  well  as  some  worsted  goods.  These  two  establishments 
are  reported  by  the  employers  as  having  approximately  18,800 
employees,  of  whom  15,500  are  in  one  establishment.  The  number  of 
women  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles  is  about  8,600. 

The  manufacture  of  shoes  is  next  in  importance  to  that  of  textiles. 
The  six  largest  establishments  employ  over  6,000  persons,  many  of 
whom  are  women.  Women  also  work  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigars. 

Conditions  of  employment. — ^The  conditions  of  employment  vary 
in  the  different  industries.  The  hours  of  labor  prescribed  for  women 
regulate  to  some  extent  those  of  men  in  industries  where  -both  are 
employed,  and  Saturday  afternoon  half  holiday  is  the  custom  in 
most  of  the  factory  occupations.    The  cotton  operatives  are  relatively 

>  Manchester,  a  Brief  Record  of  Its  Fast  and  a  Pictiire  of  Its  Presant,  p.  21.    Maurice  D.  Clarto,  oom- 
pilar,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  1876. 
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unskilled  and  receive  lower  rates  of  wages  than  employees  in  the  shoe 
and  cigar  factories.  The  industry  offers  steady  employment,  however, 
practically  throughout  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  two  weeks' 
shutdown  in  the  fall,  and  consequently  the  labor  force  contains  a 
stable  element  of  regular  workers  who  have  been  employed  for  a 
period  of  years.  One  company  encourages  stability  by  engaging  in 
extensive  welfare  work  and  by  offering  its  employees  assistance  in 
building  homes. 

The  cotton  operatives  are  of  many  nationalities — French-Canadian, 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Pohsh,  Greek,  and  Syrian.  The  last  three 
named  are  the  latest  arrivals  and  as  a  rule  are  found  in  the  least- 
skilled  and  lowest-paid  occupations.  The  French  Canadians  predomi- 
nate in  niunber. 

Employment  in  the  shoe  industry  has  been  much  less  regular  than 
that  in  the  mills.  This  condition,  however,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  pay, 
varies  somewhat  with  the  different  estabhshments.^ 


>  Following  are  the  more  imiKxtant  provisions  o(  the  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  force  in  1914:  Working  hours  for  women  and  minors  in  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mer- 
cantile establishments,  laundries,  restaurants,  and  confectionery  stores,  or  in  the  employ  of  express  or 
transportation  companies,  shall  not  exceed  1(H  in  any  one  day  nor  56  in  any  one  week.  In  the  same  estab- 
lishments girls  and  women  employed  at  night— that  is,  if  any  part  of  Uieir  employment  on  more  than 
one  day  a  week  is  between  8  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  of  the  following  day— may  not  work  more  than  8  hoars  in  any 
24,  nor  more  than  48  hours  in  any  one  week.  [Acts  of  1913,  ch.  156.  Ch.  164  of  the  acts  of  1915  amends 
this  act  by  providing  for  certain  exemptions  and  by  making  the  mairimnTn  of  10|  hours  a  day  and  55  a 
week  apply  to  any  female  or  <'minorunder  18  years  of  age"instead  of  to  any  female  or  "minor."]  Children 
under  14  are  not  allowed  to  work  in  a  comprehensive  list  of  employments,  including  work  in  Cactories 
and  mercantile  establishments,  and  may  not  work  under  16  in  those  employments  unless  they  have 
fulfilled  certain  educational  requirements.  [Acts  of  1911,  ch.  162,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1913,  ch.  224. 
Ch.  61  of  the  acts  of  1915  amends  this  act,  but  makes  no  important  change  except  that  It  permits  em- 
ployment during  school  vacation  without  the  fulfillment  of  the  educational  requirements.] 


PART  I.  ANALYSIS  OF  FINDINGS, 

INFANT  MORTALITY  RATE. 

In  the  detailed  study  of  mfant  life  and  mortality  in  Manchester  the 
group  was  composed,  as  we  have  seen,  of  1,643  registered  infants 
bom  during  the  12-month  period  ended  October  31,  1913.  Of  these, 
79,  or  4.8  per  cent,  were  stillborn,  and  of  the  1,564  live  bom,  258  died 
under  1  year  of  age,  making  an  infant  mortahty  rate  of  165. 

AGE  AT  DEATH. 

«  m 

The  largest  proportion  of  deaths  occurred  in  the  early  period  of 
infancy,  which  always  makes  the  greatest  inroads  upon  infant  life, 
and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  first  few  days.  In  the  first  week 
46  deaths  occurred,  constituting  17.8  per  cent  of  all  deaths.  If  the 
same  number  had  occurred  in  each  succeeding  week,  all  the  babies 
would  have  been  dead  before  the  end  of  eight  months.  On  the  first 
day  the  percentage  of  deaths  was  higher  than  on  any  other  day,  and 
although  it  continued  high  for  a  number  of  weeks  it  declined  pro- 
gressively from  the  day  of  birth  to  the  end  of  the  year. 


Table  5. 

Deaths  among  In&mts  bom  during  selected  year  to- 

All  a 

Num- 
ber. 

lothers. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Native 
mothers. 

Foreign-bom  mothers. 

Age  at  deafb. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

French- 
Canadian 
mothers. 

Other  (or- 
eign-born 
mothers. 

• 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

dfetrl- 

bution. 

All  ages 

258 

100.0 

67 

100.0 

191 

100.0 

129 

100.0 

62 

100.0 

Under  1  month 

72 

27.9 

16 

23.9 

66 

29.3 

88 

29.5 

18 

29.0 

TiAvt  th^n  1  <1av  . r . , 

17 

6 

8 

16 

10 

16 

0.6 
2.3 
3.1 
5.8 
3.9 

6.2 

4 
•      2 

6.0 
3.0 

13 
4 

8 

13 

5 

13 

6.8 
2.1 
4.2 
6.8 
2.6 

6.8 

11 
2 
7 
8 
2 

8 

8.5 
1.6 
5.4 
6.2 
1.6 

6.2 

2 
2 
1 
5 
3 

5 

3.2 

1  day  but  less  than  2 

2  days  but  less  than  3 

3.2 
1.6 

3days  but  less  than  7 

1  week  but  less  than  2 

2  weeks  but  less  than  1 
month 

2 
6 

3 

3.0 
7.6 

4.5 

8.1 
4.8 

8.1 

1  month  but  less  than  2 

2  months  but  less  than  3 

3  months  but  less  than  6 

6  months  but  less  than  9 

9  months  but  less  than  12. 

24 
24 
57 
49 
32 

9.3 

9.3 

22L1 

19.0 

12.4 

4 

4 

22 
14 

7 

6.0 

6.0 

32.8 

20.9 

ia4 

20 
20 
35 
35 
25 

10.5 
10.5 
18.3 
18.3 
13.1 

15 
10 
26 
27 
13 

11.6 
7.8 
20l2 
20.9 
10.1 

5 

10 

9 

8 

12 

8.1 
16.1 
14.5 
12.9 
19.4 

21 


>  Derived  [rom  Table  8,  p.  STT,  Uorlallty  3tBUstks,  1913,  Bureau  ot  tht  Cansu'i,  Wastilngton,  IB15. 

One  fact  which  would  lead  one  to  expect  a  high  death  rate  during 
the  first  weeks  and  months  after  birth  is  that  the  hazard  to  life  in 
general  is  greatest  then ;  babies  are  weakest  at  birth  and  during  early 
infancy.  Again,  a  large  number  of  deaths  during  these  early  days 
of  infant  life  are  due  to  prenatal  causes,  such  as  premature  birth, 
congenital  defects,  and  weakness  at  birth. 

As  one  means  of  reducing  the  number  of  early  deaths,  proper  pre- 
natal care  of  mothers  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Efforts  toward 
this  end  have  been  made  in  a  number  of  communities  by  hospitals, 
visiting  nurses,  health  ofhcials,  and  others  who  have  attempted  to 
make  accessible  to  all  mothers  adequate  medical  advice  and  obstetrical 
care  during  pregnancy  and  childbirth. 
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The  number  of  infant  deaths  during  the  early  months  does  not  in- 
dicate that  in  Manchester  the  whole  problem  of  prevention  of  infant 
mortality  lies  among  the  younger  babies.  The  death  rate,  though  on 
the  decline  as  the  babies  grew  older,  nevertheless  continued  sufficiently 
high  to  the  end  of  the  1 2-month  period  to  be  susceptible  of  consider- 
able reduction.  In  the  group  under  consideration  32  deaths  occurred 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  year  of  life,  and  even  this  nimiber 
per  quarter  would  have  given  an  iriant  mortality  rate  of  81.8.  Such 
a  rate,  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  deaths  were  evenly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  first  year,  would  be  unduly  high  considering 
that  some  communities  have  reduced  their  actual  rate  to  or  below 
that  point.    (See  Table  7.) 

The  number  of  deaths  in  each  month  of  age  is  shown  graphically 
in  the  following  diagram.  From  72  in  the  first  month  the  number  of 
deaths  drops  sharply  to  24  in  the  second  month,  and  thereafter  there 
is  a  general  tendency  for  the  number  to  decrease  each  month  except 
the  ninth,  in  which  occurs  a  marked  increase. 


DIAQRAM  ll.-INFANT  DEATHS  OCCURRINQ  IN  SPECIFIED  MONTH  OF  AOE. 
NUMBER. 
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Tabuc  7. 


Gaoae  of  death. 


Deaths  among  infants  born  daring  selected  year. 


Oooorring  in  specified  monih  of  age. 


First. 


All  causes 

Gastric  and  intestinal  dis- 
eases  

Respiratory  diseases 

Malxormatians 

Early  infiancy 

Premature  birth 

Congenital  debility . . 
Ii^uries  at  birth 

Epidemic  diseases 

Dlseasesill  defined  or  un- 
known   

All  other  causes 


I 


1 


258     72 


90 
41 
14 

62 


23 

38 

1 


11 
26 


10 

4 

10 

38 


66 


4 

2 

8 

34 


23 

14 

1 


8 

6 


23 

10 

1 


2 

6 


u 


3 


16    24 


6 
2 
2 
4 


9 

6 


24 


10 
6 
3 
2 


I 
& 


18- 


11 
2 


18 


11 


2 
2 


5 

K 

21 


10 
3 


1 
2 


s 


18 


8 
6 


I 


11 


7 
3 


3 

d 


20 


U 
2 
1 
1 


a 


11 


6 
8 


1 
3 


1 
3 


I 


9 


2 
3 


12 


4 
5 


ICEDICAL  CAUSE  OF  DEATH. 

« 

Infant  deaths  are  classified  by  the  medical  cause  of  death,  which  is 
the  immediate  cause  only.  Back  of  it  lie,  frequently,  economic  and 
social  causes.  Such  conditions  as  poverty,  ignorance  in  the  care  of 
the  baby,  the  work  of  the  mother,  and  artificial  feeding  may  all  share 
in  the  responsibility  for  death. 

Gastric  and  intestinal  diseases. — ^The  diseases  of  infancy  most  com- 
monly fatal  in  Manchester  were  the  principal  diseases  of  the  digestive 
tract  or  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases;  they  were  responsible  for  99 
deaths,  or  38.4  per  cent  of  the  entire  number. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  from  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases  in  Man- 
chester as  compared  with  that  in  the  registration  area  in  1913  is  of  sig- 
nificance in  connection  with  the  city's  high  infant  death  rate.  Deaths 
from  this  class  of  diseases  are  commonly  believed  to  be  in  a  large 
degree  preventable,^  and  hence  attempts  to  reduce  infant  mortality 
frequently  have  been  confined  largely  to  efforts  to  reduce  the  number 
of  deaths  from  these  diseases.  The  methods  commonly  employed 
have  been  the  improvement  of  the  milk,  supply,  the  establishment  of 
infant-welfare  stations  and  of  agencies  which  distribute  pure  and 
modified  milk  to  mothers  of  young  babies  and  give  instruction  to 

>  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  in  his  Report  on  NatioDAl  Vitality,  prepared  for  the  Natfoual  Conscryatlon  Com- 
mittee, p.  11,  says: "  Using  the  statistics,  experience,  and  estimate  of  18  physiciaas  as  to  the  preventahillty 
of  each  of  the  list  of  90  causes  of  death,  we  find  that  the  length  of  life  could  easOy  be  increased  from  45  to 
60  *  *  *.  The  principal  reduction  would  he  from  infantile  diarrhea  and  entwitis,  over  00  per  cent  of 
which  could  be  prevented." 
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theniy  and  furnish  other  means  of  dissemmating  information  in  regard 
to  the  proper  care  and  feeding  of  babies.  In  Manchester  there  were 
three  infant-welfare  stations  maintained  by  private  philanthropy 
during  the  summer  months. 


Table  8. 


Abrideed 

Intema- 

tioDalList 

number.i 


2A 
25 

20 
Part  of  23 

22 
Part  of  33 

Put  of  33 
Part  of  33 
Part  of  37 
Part  of  37 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Part  of  12 

Part  of  12 

Part  of  37 

13 

14 

15 

Part  Of  37 

35 


17 

Part  of  37 

19 


DetaUed 
International 
List  number.  1 


} 


102,103 
104 


91 

92 

150 

15111] 

151[2L  152(2],  153 

152[1] 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

14 

18 

24 

28,29 

30 

31,  32,  33,  34,  35 

37 

156  to  186 

187, 188, 180 

61 
71 
79 


Caose  of  deaih.> 


AUoauaes. 


Gastric  and  intestinal  diseases  * . 

Diseases  of  the  stomach 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis 

Respiratorr  diseases  * 

Acute  Dronohitis 

Broncho-pneumoDia 

Pneumoma 

Malformations 

Early  infimcy 

Premature  birth 


Congenital  debility. 

Injuries  at  birth. . . 

Ejrfdemic  diseases ' 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Whoopins  cough. 


Diphtherui  ana  croup . 
Innuenza. 


Dysentery 

Erysipelas 

Tetanus 

Tuberculosis  of  the  hings 

Tuberculous  meningitis 

other  forms  of  tuberculosis. . 

Syphilis 

External  causes 

Diseases  ill  defined  or  unknown. 
All  other  causes 

Meningitis 

Convulsions 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart. 

Otner 


Infant  deaths  in — 


Manchester. 


Nun- 
her. 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution 


258  ,    100.0 


99 
3 
96 
41 
13 
17 
11 
14 
62 
23 

38 

1 
5 
1 


11 

26 

11 

7 

1 

7 


38.4 
1.2 

37.2 

15.9 
5.0 
6.6 
4.3 
5.4 

24.0 
8.9 

14.7 

.4 

L9 

.4 


1.6 


4.3 
10.1 
4.3 
2.7 
.4 
2.7 


Registration 
area,  1913. 


Number. 


159,435 


Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 


100.0 


41,379 

2,924 

38,455 

24,285 

3,665 

13,100 

7,520 

8,813 

52,865 

27,350 

20,375 

5,131 
13,390 

2,011 
255 

3,442 
913 
608 
651 
756 
369 
848 

1,230 
413 

1,804 

1,892 

3,292 
13,519 

1,739 

3,125 
748 

7,907 


26.0 

1.8 

24.1 

15.2 

2.3 

8.2 

4.7 

6.5- 

33.2 

17.2 

12.8 

3.2 

8.4 

1.3 

.2 

2.2 

.6 

.4 

.4 

.5 

.2 

.5 

.8 

.3 

1.2 

1.2 

2.1 

8.5 

1.1 

2.0 

.5 

5.0 


>  The  numbers  indicate  the  classification  in  the  abridged  and  the  detailed  lists,  respectively,  of  the 
Manual  of  the  Intematianal  list  of  Causes  of  Death. 

*  The  causes  of  death  included  in  this  list  are  those  used  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  (see  Mor- 
tality Statisties,  1913,  p.  577)  in  classifying  the  deaths  of  inilBaits  under  1  year.  They  are  those  causes  of 
death  or  groups  of  causes  which  are  most  important  at  this  age.  The  numbers  of  the  detailed  and 
abridged  Intematianal  Lists  will  facilitate  their  identification.  In  order  to  make  discussion  of  the  figures 
easier,  them  causes  of  death  have  been  grouped  in  8  main  groupe. 

>  The  term  "gastric  and  intestinal  diseases,"  as  used  m  the  tables  and  discussioxi^  indndes,  as  above 
shown,  onlv  the  diseases  of  this  type  which  are  most  important  among  inliants;  i.  e.,  diseases  of  the 
stomach,  diarrhea,  and  enteritis.  It  does  not  include  all  "oiseases  of  the  digestive  system"  as  classified 
under  tms  beading  aocordliig  to  the  detailed  International  List. 

<  The  term  "  respiratory  ^Qseases,"  as  used  in  the  tables  and  discussion,  similarly  indndes  only  those  of 
the  respiratory  diseases  whidi  are  most  important  among  infants;  i.  e.,  acute  brcndiitis,  broncho-pneu- 
monia, and  pneumonia.  It  does  not  indode  all  "diseases  of  the  respiratory  system"  as  dassified  under 
this  heading  according  to  the  detailed  International  List. 

*  The  term  "epidemic  diseases,"  as  used  in  the  tables  and  discussion,  indudee  only  those  of  this  group 
whicb  are  most  u&porteit  among  inftuits. 
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Table  9. 

Deaths  among  in/ants  bom  during  selected  year  to— 

Cause  of  death. 

All  mothers. 

Natire  mothers. 

Number. 

Infant 

mortality 

rate. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Intant 

mortality 

rate. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

All  causes 

268 

165.0 

100.0 

67 

128.1 

100.0 

Gastric  and  intestinal  diseases 

99 
41 
14 
62 

63.3 

26.2 

9.0 

39.6 

38.4 

.   15.9 

5.4 

24.0 

29 
12 

1 
19 

55.4 

22.9 

1.9 

36.3 

43.3 

Respiratorv  diseases 

17.9 

Mai  ormatibns 

1.5 

Rar  y  *T^fMicy . , 

28.4 

Prtfnature  birth 

23 
38 

1 

14.7 

24.3 

.6 

8.9 

14.7 

.4 

7 
12 

13.4 
22.9 

10.4 

Oonirenital  debility , 

17.9 

Injuries  at  birth 

Epidemic  diseases 

5 
11 
26 

3.2 

7.0 

16.6 

1.9 

4.3 

10.1 

1 

1.9 

1.6 

DLSAft5uvi  ill  finned  or  llTllrnown , 

All  other  causes 

5 

9.6 

7.5 

Cause  of  death. 


All  causes 

Gastric  and  intestinal  diseases . . 

Respiratorv  diseases 

Maliormations 

Early  infancy 

Prem  ature  birth 

Congenital  debility 

Injuries  at  birth 

Epidemic  diseases 

Diseases  ill  defined  or  unknown 
All  other  causes 


Deaths  among  infants  bom  during  selected  year  to  foraign-bom 

mothers. 


Num- 
ber. 


191 


70 
29 
13 
43 


16 

26 

1 


4 

11 
21 


Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate. 


183.5 


67.2 
27.9 
12.5 
41.3 


15.4 

25.0 

1.0 


3.8 
10.6 
20.2 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 


100.0 


36.6 

15.2 

6.8 

22.5 


8.4 

13.6 

.5 


2.1 

5.8 

11.0 


French-Canadian 
mothers. 


Num- 
ber. 


Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate. 


129 


54 

18 

7 

30 


14 

15 

1 


3 

5 

12 


224.7 


94.1 
31.4 
12.2 
52.3 


24.4 

26.1 

1.7 


5.2 

8.7 

20.9 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 


100.0 


41.9 

14.0 

5.4 

23.3 


10.9 

11.6 

.8 


2.3 
3.9 
9.3 


Other  foreign-boni 
mothera. 


Num- 
ber. 


62 


16 

11 

6 

13 


2 
11 


1 

6 
9 


Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate. 


132.8 


34.3 
23.6 
12.8 
27.8 


4.3 
23.6 


2.1 
12.8 
19.3 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 


100.0 


25.8 

17.7 

9.7 

21.0 


3.2 

17.7 


1.6 

9.7 
14.5 


A  distribution  of  deaths  by  cause  in  the  several  wards  shows  a 
proportionately  large  number  of  deaths  from  gastric  and  intestinal  dis- 
eases in  every  ward — in  all  but  the  fifth  and  seventh  wards  more 
than  a  third  of  all  the  deaths.  In  ward  2,  in  which  the  largest  num- 
ber of  deaths  occurs,  45.1  per  cent  of  this  number  wore  from  gastric 
and  intestinal  diseases.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  reduction  of 
infant  mortality  not  only  in  the  city  as  a  whole  but  in  practically 
every  ward  of  the  city  is  largely  a  matter  of  reducing  the  number  of 
deaths  from  this  one  cause. 
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Tablk  10. 

Deaths  among  infants  bom  during  selected  year. 

Caii.se  of  death. 

Total. 
258 

Ward  of  residence. 

1 
10 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

AH  cauMs 

51 

27 

34 

17 

22 

21 

10 

48 

Oastrio  and  Intestinal  diseases. 
Resniratorv  diseast^ 

00 
41 
14 
62 

7 

""'2 

8 

23 
6 
2 

14 

10 
2 
1 

7 

13 
10 

1 
4 

5 
2 
1 
6 

0 
6 
2 
5 

5 
4 
2 
5 

0 

4 
1 
2 

18 

7 

2 

Ttarly  infancy 

11 

Premature  birth 

23 

38 
1 

3 
5 

5 

8 
1 

2 

5 

4' 

4 

2 

4 
1 

2 
3 

1 
1 

2 

Congenital  debility 

InJnries  at  birth 

0 

1 

Kpfrff^nifi?  diseaiwfl 

5 

11 
26 

1 
1 

1 

2 
3 

1 

2 

4 

....... 

3 
3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
3 

3" 

1 

Diseases  ill  defined  or  un- 
known   

1 

All  otli<er  causes  

8 

PER  CENT   DISTRIBUTION. 


All  causes 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Gastric  and  intestinal  diseases . 
HesDiratory  diseases -- 

38.4 

15.0 

5.4 

24.0 

36.8 

"16.5* 
42.1 

45.1 

11.8 

3.0 

27.5 

37.0 
7.4 
3.7 

25.0 

38.2 

20.4 

2.0 

11.8 

20.4 

11.8 

5.0 

35.3 

40.0 

27.3 

0.1 

22.7 

23.8 

10.0 

0.5 

23.8 

47.4 

21.1 

5.3 

10.5 

87.5 
14.6 

If  AllrwnfttionS ^ ,  ^ , . . , ,  ^ 

4.2 

Karl  V  intsncY 

22.0 

Premature  birth 

&0 

14.7 

.4 

15.8 
26.3 

0.8 

15.7 

2.0 

7.4 
18.5 

'ii's' 

23.5 
11.8 

18.2 
4.5 

0.5 
14.3 

5.3 
5.3 

4.2 

Congenital  debility 

InhirkM  At  birth 

18.8 

Epidemic  diseases. 

1.0 
4.3 

lai 

5.3 
5.3 

2.0 

3.0 
5.0 

3.7 

7.4 
14.8 

8.8 
&8 

5.0 

5.0 
5.0 

4.8 

4.8 
14.3 

"ii's' 

2.1 

Diseases  ill  defined  or  un- 
Icnown . 

2.1 

All  other  causes    x.  ..^  .  .  . 

16.7 

SEASON  AND  CLIMATE. 

Deaths  by  seasons. — ^The  season  of  the  year  has  a  close  relation 
to  the  medical  cause  of  death.  The  data  obtained  in  Manchester 
on  this  point  agree  with  observation  and  experience  generally.  The 
summer  months  are  hardest  for  the  baby  on  account  of  the  greater 
prevalence  of  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases  during  the  warm  weather. 
The  three  months  showing  the  largest  number  of  infant  deaths  were 
July,  August,  and  September,  with  32, 48,  and  27  deaths,  respectively, 
in  each  of  which  months  a  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  was  from 
gastric  and  intestinal  causes.  In  August  35  deaths  were  from  these 
diseases  alone,  more  than  occurred  in  any  other  month  from  all 
causes  combined.  May  showed  the  next  largest  number  of  deaths, 
namely,  25,  but  no  one  cause  predominated,  and  apparently  climatic 
conditions  do  not  explain  the  large  number.  In  January  and  Febru- 
ary, the  coldest  months  in  Manchester,  also  occurred  a  relatively 
large  number  of  deaths,  22  and  20,  respectively.  Deaths  from  respi- 
ratory diseases  occurred  chiefly  in  these  two  months  and  in  the  next 
two,  March  and  April,  which  cover  the  break-up  of  winter.  The  dis- 
tribution by  months  of  deaths  due  to  other  causes  showed  no  strik- 
ing grouping  of  significance.     (See  Table  11.) 
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The  prevalence  of  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases  in  summer  and  of 
respiratory  diseases  in  winter  is  shown  graphically  in  Dii^am  HI. 
The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  gastric  and  intestinal 
diseases  from  June  to  August  and  the  equally  rapid  decrease  in  the 
number  from  August  to  October  are  the  significant  points  brought 


out. 


Table  ii. 

Deaths  among  infants  born  during  selected  year. 

Total. 

• 

i 

Oocurring  in  specified  month. 

Cause  of  death. 

1 

• 

15 

t 

< 
15 

i 

25 

• 

17 

• 

t 

32 

• 

< 
48 

• 

1 

0 

• 

1 

9 

• 

M 

i 

All  causes 

268 

22 

20 

27 

13 

15 

Oastiio  and  intestinal  diseases 

99 
41 
14 
62 

3 
9 
1 
6 

1 
6 
3 
6 

2 
6 

1 
6 

2 
5 
3 

1 

4 

4 

5 
2 

19 
4 

4 
4 

35 

16 

5 
1 

3 
1 
1 
2 

Hespiratorv  diseases 

MalionnatiOTis ^ ...,.,. , , 

Farly  infancy 

9 

8 

8 

7 

3 

Pr^matiira  Wrt^. 

23 

38 
1 

1 
4 

2 
3 

1 
3 
1 

'i' 

3 
6 

4 
4 

2 
2 

4 
4 

3 
4 

1 
2 

"2 

f^onirenltal  dflbiljty . .     , , , .  . 

Iniunes  at  birth 

Kpldevnic  diseases 

5 
11 
26 

1 

2 
2 
4 

1 
3 

1 

1 
"3' 

T)  snaMVf  ill  denned  or  iinininwn ,,--,-,._ 

1 
3 

1 
4 

1 
1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

All  other  causes 

1 

a 

3 

DIAGRAM  III.— INFANT  DEATHS  OCCURRINQ  IN  SPECIFIED  MONTH.  FROM  GASTRIC  AND 

INTESTINAL  DISEASES  AND  RESPIRATORY  DISEASES. 
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Climate. — The  climate  of  Manchester  apparently  offers  no  special 
disadvantage  to  infant  life  unless  it  be  that  the  long,  cold  winters 
may  swell  the  death  rate  from  broncho-pneumonia  and  other  respira- 
tory diseases.  The  climate  is  somewhat  more  equable  than  that  of 
the  same  latitude  (40°  north)  farther  west,  and  the  average  rainf aU 
is  greater.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  agreeable  and  healthful  and  the 
high  death  rate  from  gastrio  and  intestinal  diseases  in  the  summer 
months  can  not  be  ascribed  to  exceptionally  long,  hot  simmiers. 
The  average  temperature  in  1913  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  the  nearest 
United  States  meteorological  station,  was  48°  F.;  the  highest  tem- 
perature of  the  year  was  99°  in  July;  the  lowest,  —7°  in  February. 
The  records  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  were  also  examined 
to  discover  whether  the  seasonal  conditions  which  prevailed  in  Man- 
chester during  the  period  covered  by  the  investigation  were  in  any  way 
exceptional,  but  such  was  found  not  to  be  the  case. 

Month  of  birth. — Another  factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  deaths  by  cause  and  season  is 
the  month  of  birth.  The  baby's  age  when  subjected  to  special  haz- 
ards, such  as  sunmier  heat  and  diarrheal  epidemics,  makes  a  diJBPerence 
in  its  power  of  resistance.  Babies  bom  during  the  late  simmier  and 
early  fall  months  in  Manchester  appeared  to  have  the  best  chance  of 
survival.  October  babies  made  the  best  showing  of  all,  with  an 
infant  mortality  rate  of  but  90.9.  August  and  September  babies 
showed  rates  of  119.7  and  117.2,  respectively.  Babies  bom  in  May 
and  June,  who  were  very  young  to  face  the  summer  months,  had  the 
highest  death  rates,  namely,  227.3  and  234,  respectively.  Babies 
bom  in  July  and  August  had  lower  death  rates,  perhaps  because 
fewer  of  them  were  weaned  before  the  end  of  the  hot  season.  The 
numbers,  however,  are  too  small  to  justify  any  positive  deductions. 


Table  13. 


Month  of  birth. 


The  year. 

November,  1912 
December,  1912. 
January,  1913... 
Febnuiry,  1913.. 

March,  1913 

A|>rU,1913 

May,  1913 

June,  1913 

July,  1913 

AoROst.  1913... 
September,  1913 
October,  1913... 


Births  during  selected  year  and  infant  deaths. 


Total 
births. 


1,643 


118 
124 
130 
134 
139 
152 
138 
146 
149 
147 
138 
128 


Li>^  births. 


Total. 


1,564 


109 
111 
127 
128 
135 
148 
132 
141 
142 
142 
128 
121 


Infant  deaths. 


Number. 


258 


24 
14 
26 
21 
20 
24 
30 
33 
23 
17 
15 
11 


Infant 

mortality 

rate. 


165.0 


220.2 
126.1 
204.7 
164.1 
148.1 
162.2 
227.3 
234.0 
162.0 
119.7 
117.2 
90.9 


StUlbirths. 


Number. 


79 


9 
13 
3 
6 
4 
4 
6 
6 
7 
5 
10 
7 


Per  cent. 


4.8 


7.6 
10.5 
2  3 
4 
2 
2 
4 
3 
4 
3 
7 
5 
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Tablb  13. 


Month  of  birth. 


The  year . 

November,  1912 
December,  1912. 
January,  1913. . . 
February,  1913 . 

March,  1913 

April,  1913 

Mav,  1913 

June,  1913 

July,  1913 

August,  1913 

September,  1913 
October,  1913... 


Deaths  among  infants  bom  during  selected  year. 


-a 


258 


24 
14 
26 
21 
20 
24 
30 
33 
23 
17 
15 
11 


72 


5 
3 
7 
7 
5 
5 
9 
7 
9 
S 
5 
2 


Occurring  in  specified  month  of  age. 


24 


4 

1 
2 

i' 

8 
1 
1 


24 


3 
2 
1 

2 
2 
5 
4 
4 
1 


I 

1^ 


18 


2 
1 
1 
6 
2 
1 

'2 
1 
2 


18 


1 

A 

3 
4 

1 
3 
1 


2 
1 


I 


21 


2 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
2 


J 


s 

> 

(2 


18 


1 
4 
4 
1 


1 
1 
1 
3 


11 


1 
2 
2 


3 
1 


43 

S5 


20 


5 
3 
2 
1 

i 

1 
2 


1 
3 
1 


43 
6^ 


11 


2 
2 


s 


1 
1 

2 
1 
3 


12 


1 

2 
3 

2 


Table  14. 

Deaths  among  infants  bom  during  selected  year. 

Total. 

Ooourrlng  in  spedfled  year  and  month. 

Month  of  birth. 

1912 

1913 

No- 
vem- 
ber. 

De- 
cem- 
ber. 

Janu- 
ary. 

Febru- 
ary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Au- 
gust. 

Sep- 
tem- 
ber. 

The  year 

2S8 

4 

6 

8 

12 

10 

9 

14 

12 

29 

47 

27 

November,  1912 

December.  1912 

24 
14 
26 
21 
20 
24 
30 
33 
23 
17 
15 
11 

4 

3 
3 

2 

2 
1 
3 

6 

1 
1 
3 
2 
3 

1 

'  "4" 

4 

1 
1 
2 
1 
...... 

8 

1 
...... 

""3' 
1 
1 
5 

1 
2 
5 
4 
1 
3 
5 
3 
6 

5 

8 

2 

4 

January,  1913 

February,  1913 

March.  1913 

6 

2 

1 

2 

Aorll.  1913 

5 

May.  1913 

2 

June.  1913 

a 

July,  1913 

2 

Auinist.  1913 

1 

September,  1913 

October.  1913 

4 

Oocurring  in  specified  year  and  month— Continued. 

Month  of  birth. 

1913 

.... 
1914 

Octo- 
ber. 

Novem- 
ber. 

Decem- 
ber. 

9 

Janu- 
ary. 

Febru- 
ary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 
3 

Au- 
gust. 

The  year 

13 

5 

14 

8 

5 

e 

11 

5 

1 

November.  1912 

1 

' 

December.  1912 

1 

January.  1913 

_ 

February,  1913 

March.  1913 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 

1 

«•*«•• 

April,  1913 

1 
1 

1 
2 
2 

May,  1913 

1 
3 
2 

1 
1 
2 

•1 

1 

2 
1 
2 
1 

1 
2 

1 

2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
2 

Jime.  1913 

1 
2 

July.  1913 

1 

August.  1913 

1 

3 

1 

Septemoer.  1913 

October,  19W 

3 
1 

1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

3 
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STILLBIRTHS. 

A  total  of  79  stillbirths  occurred  among  the  1,643  births  included 
in  this  study.  The  problem  of  stillbirths  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  the  deaths  of  live-bom  infants,  especially  the  deaths  due  to 
prematurity  and  other  prenatal  causes.  The  stUlbirth  rate,  or  per- 
centage of  stillbirths,  is  given  in  most  of  the  general  tables  parallel 
with  the  infant  mortality  rate. 

The  79  stillbirths  formed  4.8  per  cent  of  all  births  considered  in 
this  study.  No  doubt  this  is  an  understatement  of  the  actual  num- 
ber, as  the  registration  of  stillbirths  is  even  less  complete  than  that 
of  live  births. 

Nationality  of  mother. — ^The  percentage  of  stillbirths  reported  for 
foreign-bom  mothers  was  4.9,  slightly  higher  than  that  reported  for 
native  mothers,  for  whom  it  was  4.6.  The  highest  percentage  was 
found  among  the  group  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  mothers.  Births 
to  the  combined  group  numbered  115  and  9  of  these,  or  7.8  per  cent, 
were  stillbirths.  Among  the  French-Canadian  mothers  there  were 
36  stillbirths,  or  5.9  per  cent  of  all  births;  among  Polish  mothers  only 
6,  or  3.5  per  cent  of  all  births. 


Table  15. 

■                                                       ■    ■                  ■                          = 

Births  during  selected  ymr  snd  infiint  deaths. 

Total 
births. 

Lire  births. 

Stfllbirths. 

Natittiality  of  moClHr. 

Total. 

Infant  deaths. 

• 
Number. 

Number. 

Infimt 
rate.i 

Per 
cent.! 

All  moHiers ,.,^^..^,-^-,- 

1,643 

1,664 

268 

165.0 

70 

4.8 

Nfttl^tt  motluffH. , . T .,  - r 

648 
1,006 

623 
1,041 

67 
191 

128.1 
188.6 

26 
64 

4.6 

Fiwf im-lMini  motliflrs. ,...^-,.^ 

4.0 

CAnfidlfin .  Frendi . .  - 

610 
27 
170 
116 
72 
30 
24 
22 
25 

674 
27 
164 
106 
71 
2B 
24 
21 
26 

120 
4 

81 
7 

10 
2 
2 
8 
3 

224.7 

86 

6.0 

Canadlfin.  4^x<Mfrt  Frcmoih. .  -  -  r  t 

Polbh....' .' 

180.0 
66.0 

6 
0 

1 
1 

3.6 

Rnfflbh.  Trfah.  SflOtch 

7.8 

OrMtk  ftnd  BTrian 

ft^muin r 

jAwish             

RTitllfmiAIl  fUld  TJthiiftnfaui 

1 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

Gainful  employment  of  mother. — Gainful  employment  of  the 
mothers  at  some  time  during  pregnancy  might  be  expected,  perhaps, 
to  show  a  more  definite  relation  to  a  high  percentage  of  stillbirths 
than  any  other  factor  considered  in  this  study.  To  some  degree  this 
appears  to  be  the  case  for  the  group  of  babies  under  consideration. 
Mothers  gainfully  employed  had  a  higher  perc^entage  than  all  mothers 
or  than  those  not  gainfully  employed,  but  the  highest  percentage 
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occurred  among  the  mothers  gainfully  employed  away  fror 
and  the  lowest  among  those  gainfully  employed  at  home. 


Table  16. 


Employment  of  mother  during  year  before  baby's  birth. 


All  mothers 

Not  gainfully  employed. 
Gainfully  employed 

At  home 

Away  from  home. . . 


The  percentage  of  stillbirths  was  markedly  higher  among  t 
mothers.  Among  babies  of  mothers  40  and  over  they  for 
per  cent  of  all  births.  Among  babies  of  mothers  aged  20  t< 
percentage  was  lowest,  namely,  3.8.  In  the  two  interveniua 
mothers  aged  25  to  29  and  those  aged  30  to  39,  the  percenta^ 
4.9  and  4.5,  respectively.  Births  to  mothers  under  20  num 
and  included  5  stillbirths.     (See  Table  19.) 


The  in(ant  mortality  rate  among  the  male  infants  was  hig 
that  among  the  female,  a  result  in  accord  with  general  expc^ 
shown  in  practically  all  vital  statistics  giving  such  rates.  Tl 
ence  in  rate  is  much  more  marked  among  the  natives. 


Table  17. 

Bi 

Total 
births. 

rthsdnrlo 
Total. 

K  aelaetad  year  and  Iniuit  tU 
Ltveblrtha.                      Ht 

Sex  of  baby  and  nativity  of  mother. 

latent  death*. 

NwDber. 

Intuit 

nortiaity 

rate. 

Nomb 

AUmotbare 

1.6a 

1.864 

8SB         166.0 

149 

,1 

Male 

836 
817 

548 

781 
788 

533 

190.8  : 

Female 

108  '       13BLS  1 

Native  mothere 

1                 1 
•7         1811  ' 

Male 

Pttmak 

908 
280 

1,086 

166 

888 

1,041 

44          171.5 
83           818 

191          188.5 

FonlfD-bora  mothen    ...... 

Male 

Tmmht 

&5H 
687 

836 
515 

106          199.6 
86          IC-O 

Masculinity. — It  will  be  noted  also  that  the  group  studi 
a  preponderance  of  male  births^  which  fact  ako  coincideB 
usual  showing  for  birth  statistics.  The  ratio  of  sexes  t 
expresBed  by  the  term  masculinityy  which  for  our  group  i 
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that  is,  1,011  male  births  to  1,000  female  births.  In  their  contribu- 
tion to  national  demography/  C.  J.  Lewis  and  J.  Norman  Lewis  pre- 
sent some  interesting  figures  concerning  the  variation  of  the  magnitude 
of  masculinity,  and  state  that  "The  proportion  of  masculine  and 
feminine  births  must  be  the  result  of  definite  causes,  and  dependent  on 
laws  which  are  not  yet  adequately  known,"  and  that  "Under  present 
conditions  the  possession  of  a  positive  masculinity  appears  to  be  an 
integral  necessity  of  a  vigorous  nationality.  The  reason  for  this  lies 
in  the  heavier  mortality  which  the  male  suffers  as  compared  with  the 
female  in  the  early  years  of  life.  Male  children  perish  not  only  in 
early  years,  but  even  in  early  months,  at  a  greater  rate  than  their 
sisters."  Later,  "The  masculinity  of  a  people  rarely  exceeds  1,100 
or  falb  below  900,"  but,  "The  masculinity  of  stillbirths  is  never  lower 
than  1,200,  and  rises  in  one  instance  to  1,700,  though  it  is  generally 
about  1,300." 

The  variation  in  masculinity  among  the  babies  of  native  and  of 
foreign-born  mothers  in  Manchester  as  indicated  below  is  in  practical 
accord  with  the  findings  above  quoted: 


Tablb  18. 

Nativity  of  motber. 

Masculinity  (number  of  male 
per  l,UUO  female  lyirtbfl). 

AU 
hirthB. 

Live 
births. 

007 

Still, 
births. 

All  mothers 

1,011 

1.324 

Native  mothers 

957 
1,039 

Ml 

1,021 

li663 

Foreim-boni  mothers 

1,465 

AGE  OF  MOTHER  AND  ORDER  OF  BIRTH. 

Age  of  mother. — The  age  of  the  mother  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  the  baby  is  another  possible  factor  in  infant  mortality.  A  very 
high  proportion  of  infant  deaths  occurred  among  babies  bom  dming 
the  selected  year  to  mothers  who  were  40  years  of  age  and  over — 
19  out  of  92  live  births.  The  highest  ratcMS,  however,  were  found 
among  the  babies  of  mothers  under  25  years  of  age.  The  babies  of 
mothers  aged  from  30  to  39  had  a  rate  of  146.6,  which  was  the  lowest 
found  for  any  group  of  mothers  classified  according  to  age.  The 
rate  for  this  same  group  diflFers  markedly,  however,  for  native  and 
foreign-bom  mothers,  the  babies  of  native  mothers  having  a  rate  of 
71.4  only,  while  those  of  foreign-bom  mothers  had  a  rate  of  176.6. 
The  lowest  infant  mortality  rate  for  any  age  group  of  foreign-bom 
mothers  occurred  among  babies  of  mothers  aged  from  26  to  29 — 
namely,  a  rate  of  165.     (See  Table  19.) 

>  Lewis,  C.  J.  and  J.  Norman,  Natality  and  Fecundity,  London,  1906,  pp.  110,  111,  131. 
72624"— 17 3 
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These  numbers  are  too  small  to  warrant  any  general  conclusions  in 
regard  to  the  influence  of  the  mother's  age  upon  the  infant  mortality 
rate.  Individual  circumstances  and  the  order  of  birth  of  the  baby 
are  so  closely  connected  with  the  question  of  the  age  of  the  mother 
that  caution  must  be  used  in  drawing  inferences  based  on  age  alone. 


Tablk  10. 

Births  during  selected  jrear  and  Infant  deaths. 

Total 
births. 

Live  births. 

StiUbirths. 

Age  ot  mother  at  birth  of  child,  and 
nativity. 

Total. 

Tnfant  deaths. 

Number. 

Number. 

Intent 

mortality 

rate.! 

Per 
oeat.i 

Ail  mothen 

1,643 

1,564 

258 

165.0 

70 

4.8 

Under  25 

540 
64 
476 
487 
514 
101 
1 

548 

517 

50 

458 

463 

401 

02 

1 

523 

06 
12 
83 
71 
72 
10 
1 

67 

183.8 

23 
6 
18 
34 
23 
0 

4.3 

Under  20 

30  to  24 

181.2 
153.8 
146.6 

3.8 

25  to  20 

4.0 

30  to  30 

4.5 

40  snd  oiTAr                              . .. 

flLO 

Not  mDorted 

Native  mothers 

128.1 

25 

4.6 

Under  25 

227 
33 
104 
163 
144 
14 

1,005 

217 
30 
187 
154 
140 
12 

1,041 

34 
5 
20 
20 
10 
3 

101 

156.7 

10 
3 
7 
0 
4 
2 

54 

4.4 

Under  20 

20  to  24 

155.1 

120.0 

71.4 

3.6 

25  to  20 

5.5 

30  to  30 

2.8 

40  and  over 

FOPelflm-horn  nioth«rs 

183.5 

4.9 

Under  25 

313 

31 

282 

834 

370 

87 

1 

300 

20 

271 

800 

351 

80 

1 

61 
7 
54 
51 
62 
16 
1 

203.3 

13 
2 
11 
15 
10 
7 

4.2 

Under  20. 

20  to  24 

100.3 
165.0 
176.6 

S.0 

25  to  20 

4.6 

80  to  30 

5.1 

40  and  over 

Not  reoorted 

>  Not  shown  where  base  is  leas  than  100. 

Order  of  birtibu — ^The  babies  scheduled  ranged  from  the  first  to 
the  eighteenth  child  of  the  mother.  Though  the  numbers  on  the 
whole  for  mf ants  bom  during  the  selected  year  are  too  small  to  estab- 
lish conclusively  a  biological  tendency,  one  or  two  facts  of  significance 
emerge.  Fiirstr-bom  children  had  a  markedly  higher  death  rate  than 
second-bom  children.  Fluctuations  in  the  rate  according  to  order 
of  birth  after  the  second  showed  no  special  relation,  except  in  the 
case  of  exceptionally  large  families.  Babies  ninth  and  later  in  order 
of  birth,  of  whom  there  were  144  live  bom,  had  an  infant  mortality 
rate  of  250,  a  rate  higher  than  that  for  any  earlier  bom  or  for  the 
whole  group  of  earlier  bom  babies,  which  was  156.3.  This  fact  may 
explain  the  higher  rate  among  foreign-bom  than  among  native  mothers 
in  the  age  group  30  to  39.  Foreign-bom  girls  as  a  rule  marry  early 
and  are  more  likely  to  have  had  by  this  time  of  life  a  large  number  of 
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children.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  determine  exactly  the  relative 
importance  of  the  order  of  birth  as  an  independent  factor  in  the  high 
infant  mortality  rate  in  Manchester. 


Table  20. 

Birtlis  during  selected  year  and  infant  deaths. 

Total 
births. 

Live  birthfl 

. 

Stillbirths. 

Nmnber  of  child  In  order  of  hlrtli,  and  na- 
tivity of  mother. 

Total. 

Infiant  deaths. 

Number. 

Number. 

Infant 

mortality 

rate.i 

Per 
cent.! 

A 11  mothers . -r 

1,643 

1,564 

258 

165.0 

70 

4.8 

First  

454 
317 
228 
158 
114 
221 
153 

548 

427 
310 
218 
150 
106 
207 
144 

523 

71 
39 
86 
30 
12 
34 
36 

67 

166.3 
125.8 
165.1 
200.0 
111.1 
164.3 
2S0.0 

128.1 

27 
7 
8 
8 
6 

14 
0 

25 

5.0 

flMXHld.  .T--,-    

2.2 

Third 

3.5 

Fourth. 

5.1 

Fifth                    

5.3 

RiTth.  sAvftnth .  ftnd  eUrhth 

6.3 

Ninth  and  Iftter 

5.0 

Native  mothers -tt-, 

4.6 

First 

108 
126 
90 
42 
31 
46 
15 

1,005 

184 
124 
88 
40 
31 
43 
13 

1,041 

16 

16 

12 

10 

4 

6 

3 

191 

87.0 
129.0 

14 
2 
2 
2 

7.1 

Second 

1.6 

q<iiir«l  

Fourth . .. ...-,,, 

Fifth      - 

Sixth.  ffAVAnth.  and  Aijrhth 

8 
2 

54 

Ninth  and  later . ,- - - 

Forei£n-bom  mothers 

183.5 

4.0 

First    

266 
191 
136 
116 
83 
175 
138 

610 

243 
186 
130 
110 
77 
164 
131 

574 

55 
23 
24 

20 

8 

28 

33 

129 

226.3 
123.7 
184.6 
181.8 

13 

11 

36 

5.1 

flfioond..  -- 

2.6 

Third 

4.4 

Faiirth 

5.2 

Filth.  

Srxlh.  seventh,  and  eisrhth ..- 

170.7 
251.9 

224.7 

6.3 

Ninth  and  later 

5.1 

French-Canadian  mothers 

5.0 

First 

130 
99 
64 
59 
49 
103 
106 

485 

122 
05 
60 
54 
44 
96 

101 

467 

36 
13 
18 
8 
5 
21 
28 

«2 

206.1 

8 
4 

4 
5 
5 
5 
5 

18 

6.2 

flncnnd..  T--T 

Third 

Fourth 

......X... 

Fifth 

Sixth,  .sevefith.  and  eichth . .  r .  r ,  - .  ^ ,  r . 

4.0 

277.2 
132.8 

4.7 

8.7 

Flist 

126 
92 
72 
57 
34 
72 
32 

121 
91 
70 
56 
33 
66 
30 

19 
10 
6 
12 
8 
7 
5 

157.0 

6 

1 
2 
1 
1 
6 
2 

4.0 

fluoond     

Fourth 

Sixth,  seventh,  and  eiffhth 

Ninth  and  later  -  - - 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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Table  21. 


Number  of  child  in  order  of  birth,  and  nativity  of  mother. 


All  mothers 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 

Ninth  and  later 

Native  mothers 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

FUth 

Sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 

Ninth  and  later 

Foreign-born  mothers 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth , 

Sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 

Ninth  and  later 

French-Canadian  mothers. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 

Ninth  and  later 

Other  foreign-bom  mothers 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 

Ninth  and  later 777 


Per  cent  distribution  of  birtlis 
during  selected  year  and  of 
infant  deaths. 


Total 
births. 


100.0 


27.6 

19.3 

13.8 

9.6 

6.9 

13.5 

9.3 

100.0 


36.1 
23  0 
16.4 
7.7 
5.7 
8.4 
2.7 

100.0 


23.4 

17.4 
12.4 
10.6 
7.6 
16.0 
12.6 

100.0 


21.3 
16.2 
10.5 
9.7 
8.0 
16.9 
17.4 

100.0 


26.0 
19.0 
14.8 
11.8 

7.0 
14.8 

6.6 


Uve 
births. 


100.0 


27.3 

19.8 

13.9 

9.6 

6.9 

13.2 

9.2 

100.0 


35.2 
23.7 
16.8 
7.6 
5.9 
8.2 
2.5 

100.0 


?3.3 
7.9 
12.5 
10.6 
7.4 
15.8 
12.6 

100.0 


2L3 
16.6 
10.5 
9.4 
7.7 
17.1 
17.6 

100.0 


25.9 
19.5 
15.0 
12.0 

7.1 
14.1 

6.4 


iDlMit 

deaths. 


100. 0 


27.5 
15.1 
14.0 
11.6 
4.7 
13.2 
14.0 

100. 0 


23  9 

23  9 

17.9 

14.9 

6.0 

9.0 

4.5 

100.0 


28.8 
12.0 
12.6 
10.5 
4.2 
14.7 
17.3 

100.0 


37.9 
10.1 
14.0 
6.2 
3.9 
16.3 
21.7 

100.0 


ao.6 

16.1 
9.7 

19.4 
4.8 

11.3 
8.1 


Size  of  family. — ^The  order  of  birth  of  the  baby  is  of  interest  as 
indicating  the  relative  tendency  of  the  different  classes  to  have 
large  famihes.  Babies  ninth  or  later  in  order  of  birth  were  bom 
chiefly  in  types  of  families  with  generally  high  infant  mortality  rates ; 
69.3  per  cent  were  bom  to  French-Canadian  mothers,  and  the  tendency 
to  have  many  children  is  more  common  in  the  lower-earnings  classes 
than  in  the  higher.  This  tendency  appears  from  the  following  table. 
JOf  the  1,643  babies  considered,  60.7  per  cent  belonged  to  families  in 
which  the  total  number  of  births  had  been  three  or  less. 
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Tabub  22. 

Inlets  bom  daring  selected  year. 

Total. 

Whose  fathers^eamed  specified  amount. 

Number  of  child  in 
order  of  birth. 

Under  $450. 

S450toS549. 

8550  to  SG49. 

tax 

Num- 
ber. 

ltoS840. 

- 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent 
dLstri- 
bu».ion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Total 

1,643 

100.0 

225 

100.0 

274 

100.0 

297 

100.0 

426 

100.0' 

! 

First 

454 

317 

226 

158 

114 

96 

74 

51 

39 

37 

25 

20 

13 

9 

3 

6 

1 

27.6 

19.3 

13.8 

9.6 

6.9 

5.8 

4.5 

3.1 

Z4 

2.3 

1.5 

1.2 

.8 

.5 

.2 

.4 

.1 

66 

40 

32 

26 

14 

13 

9 

3 

7 

7 

3 

1 

2 

2 

29.3 

17.8 

.  14.2 

11.6 

6.2 

5.8 

4.0 

1.3 

3.1 

3.1 

1.3 

.4 

.9 

.9 

72 

51 

39 

27 

13 

14 

15 

7 

6 

5 

7 

10 

3 

26.3 
18.6 
14.2 
9.9 
4.7 
5.1 
5.5 
2.6 
2.2 
1.8 
2.6 
3.6 
1.1 

92 

49 

29 

28 

29 

20 

16 

12 

2 

5 

3 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2 

31.0 

16.5 

9.8 

9.4 

9.8 

6.7 

5.4 

4.0 

.7 

1.7 

1.0 

1.3 

1.0 

.7 

.3 

.7 

90 

92 

68 

47 

28 

28 

17 

17 

9 

14 

8 

3 

1 

3 

21.1 

21.6 

Third 

16.0 

Fourth 

11.0 

Fifth 

6.6 

Sixth 

6.6 

Seventh 

4.0 

Eiehth 

4.0 

Ninth 

2.1 

Tenth 

3.3 

RInvwith 

1.9 

Twelfth 

.7 

Iliirteenth 

.2 

,7 

VfftMinth             

1 
3 
1 

.4 

1.1 
.4 

ftix^fwinth            

1 

.2 

RMltMHlth                      .     . 

Mgn  nwoMT  ...-.••••• 

1 

» 

1 

Whose  fathers  earned  specified  amount— Continued 

• 

■ 

f8S0  to  $1,049. 

81,060  to  11,249. 

81,250  and  over. 

No  eamingR.i 

Noti 

reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

• 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
di8tr^ 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Total 

199 

100.0 

72 

loao 

105 

loao 

24 

100.0 

21 

100.0 

First. ,,..•-.•.•-•••- 

61 

42 

32 

-  10 

16 

11 

9 

6 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3a7 

21.1 

16.1 

5.0 

&0 

5.5 

4.5 

3.0 

2.0 

.5 

1.0 

10 

1.0 

.5 

21 
14 
10 
6 
5 
4 
1 
3 
4 
1 
1 

2a2 
19.4 
13.9 
8.3 
6w9 
5.6 
1.4 
4.2 
5.6 
1.4 
1.4 

38 

27 

9 

9 

6 

4 
5 
2 
3 

1 

3&2 

25.7 

8.6 

a6 

5.7 
3.8 
4.8 
1.9 
2.9 
1.0 

9 

37.5 

5 
2 

3 
2 
2 

1 
2 

23.8 

Second. 

9.5 

Third 

4 
3 

1 
1 

16.7 

12.5 

4.2 

4.2 

14.3 

Fourth 

9.5 

9.5 

Sixth 

4.8 

9.5 

RUrhth 

i 

3 

■4.2' 
12.5 

^  ** 

Nfittth. 

1 
3 

4.8 

Tenth. 

14.3 

Eleventh. 

1 

4.2 

Twelfth 

TliirteeBth 

1 

1.4 

1 

4.2 

Fourteenth 

1 

1.0 

Fifteenth 

1 

1.4 

.  .  ..... 

1  Includes  1  father  living  on  his  income. 

ATTENDANT  AT  BIRTH. 

The  question  of  attendant  at  birth  is  of  importance  in  all  com- 
munities and  especially  in  those  with  a  large  foreign  population 
accustomed  to.  the  services  of  a  midwife  or  even  to  some  extent  to 
doing  without  trained  care  at  childbirth.  In  Manchester,  however, 
this  custom  is  not  general,  for  in  90.1  per  cent  of  the  registered  births 
considered  the  mother  had  a  physician  in  attendance  at  birth  and  in 
only  9.3  per  cent  a  midwife.    The  practice  of  the  native  mothers 
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differed  considerably  from  that  of  the  foreign-bom,  98.9  per  cent  of 
the  former  having  been  attended  by  a  physician  and  only  85.8 
per  cent  of  the  latter. 


TA.BLK  23. 

Births  during  selected  year  to- 

Attendant  at  birth. 

All  mothers. 

Native  mothers. 

Foreign-bom 
mothecs. 

• 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

distri- 

button. 

^'umber. 

Percent 
distri- 

All  classes 

1.643 

100.0 

&48 

100.0 

1,095 

100.0 

Physician     

1.481 

163 

9 

90.1 

9.3 

.6 

542 
4 
2 

98.9 
.7 
.4 

939 

149 

7 

8&8 

Ificl  wife 

i3.a 

other,  none,  or  not  reported 

.6 

The  proportion  of  cases  accredited  to  midwives  is  doubtless  an 
understatement,  as  in  cases  of  difficult  labor  the  midwife  frequently 
calls  in  a  physician  and  the  case  is  accredited  to  him. 

It  was  seldom  the  custom  of  mothers  to  seek  medical  advice  during 
pregnancy,  and  many  of  the  poorer  mothers,  and  especially  of  the 
foreign-bom,  resumed  part  or  all  of  their  customary  duties  within  a 
few  days  after  the  birth  of  the  baby.  Nevertheless  a  considerable 
nmnber  even  among  this  group  did  remain  in  bed  at  least  a  week  or 
10  days  after  childbirth,  with  the  services  either  of  a  practical  nurse 
or  of  a  visiting  nurse  from  some  philanthropic  organization,  or  at 
least  under  the  care  of  members  of  the  family.  It  was  not  at  all 
uncommon  for  the  husband  to  act  as  nurse,  particulairly  among  the 
French  Canadians.  In  these  families  in  some  cases  where  there  were 
no  grown  children  the  husband  continued  to  relieve  thy  mother  of  the 
heavy  housework,  such  as  scrubbing  and  washing,  for  a  number  of 
weeks  after  confinement. 

BCONOMIC  AND  mDUSTRIAL  FACTORS. 

Babies  bom  into  the  homes  of  unskilled  workers  where  earnings 
are  small  face  greater  hazards  than  those  in  more  fortunate  circum* 
stances.  When  the  1,564  live-bom  babies  included  in  this  study  are 
grouped  according  to  f ather^s  earnings,  it  is  found  that  among  the 
babies  in  the  lowest-earnings  group  infant  deaths  are  more  than  four 
times  as  frequent  as  in  the  highest-earnings  group. 

Another  point  which  appears  from  a  study  of  the  findings  is  that ' 
gainful  employment  of  the  mother  away  from  home  was  accompanied 
by  a  high  infant  mortality  rate,  higher  even  than  that  for  all  babies 
in  the  low-earnings  groups. 

Occupation  of  father. — ^The  great  majority  of  the  babies  included 
in  this  study  had  fathers  who  were  engaged  in  occupations  outside 
of  professional,  clerical,  and  mercantile  groups;  725  of  them  were 
factory  operatives.     The  majority  of  these,  442,  were  textile  opera- 
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tives,  but  in  all  597  babies  had  fathers  employed  in  textile  mills  in 
some  capacity y  either  as  operatives  or  as  laborers,  teamsters,  clerks,  e  tc. 


Tablb  24. 

Infants  bom  during  selected  year. 

Oocapation  of  father. 

Total. 

Whose  fathers  earned  specified  amount. 

Uffder 
8460. 

8460 

to 

8649. 

8660 

to 

8649. 

8660 

to 

8849. 

8860 

to 

81,049. 

81,060 

to 
81,249. 

81,260 
and 
over. 

No 
eam- 
ings.i 

Not 
re- 
ported. 

All  oocnpations  * 

1,643 

226 

274 

297 

426 

199 

72 

106 

24 

21 

ICannfEMstoring   and    me- 
chanioal  Industries 

1,086 

181 

214 

212 

291 

98 

84 

33 

13 

10 

Blaokaixiitbs 

7 
8 
9 

6 

12 

42 

726 

442 

200 

81 

62 

60 

34 

17 
7 

138 
10 
16 

240 

2 

2 

...... 

2 

1 

1 

8 

146 

87 

88 

2 

18 

14 

6 

2 
8 

1 

2 
4 

26 
101 

78 

66 
0 

12 

10 

16 

2 

1 
1 
3 

5" 

1 

48 

11 

28 

7 

2 

1 

6 

2 
2 

21 

1 
6 

39 

Boilemm'  ^r* — 

Builders  and  oontreotors 

2 

1 
1 

■*"26' 
4 

11 

10 

1 

1 

Gompositors.Unotype  operators, 

1 

X 

'Electricians . , 

1 
2 
11 
1 
0 
4 

****** 

Knflineerfi  i^d  flrAmen.  -. « , .  r 

'■'*i64' 
121 
24 
1 

8 

14 

2 

166 

129 

26 

1 

9 

17 

6 

2 

10 

7 

1 

1 
6 
4 

1 

Factor?  ODeratlves 

Textile 

Shoe      

OMierfnd^tries^ 

2 

laborers,  helpers,  and  appren- 
tloes 

Kachinists,    millwrights,    and 
tofrima*  ers. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

12 
2 

1 

1 

Kanolactiireis     (officials     and 
matia^itt)...., ,- 

Shoenuucers  and  cobblers 

8 
2 

16 

2 

17 

1 
2 

24 

1 

1 
8 

Skilled     mechanics,    building 
trades 

30 
1 
1 

41 

66 
6 
4 

67 

Tailors 

Other  pursoitB 

Trade 

16 

48 

2 

4 

Bankeis,  brokeis.  real  estate  and 
•  insiiraiice  agents 

16 

07 
66 

13 

80 
9 

90 

4 

17 
2 

4 

4 
1 

7 
10 

'Commercial  toavelen  and  sales- 
men  *. 

2 

4 
0 

8 

8 

10 
8 

8 

12 
18 

1 

17 

21 

8 

10 
6 

29 

• 

1>eliverymen 

Laborars 

Betail  and   wholesale  dealers 
(propiietois,    officials,    and 
managerA) 

14 
2 

22 

6 

'26 

2 

0 

Other  pursuits 

Domestto   and    iwrsciial 
servica 

7 

U 

6 

6 

1 

2 

Barbers 

19 
29 
10 
82 

88 

2* 

1 
4 

9 

2 
2 

9 
3 

8 
9 

26 

4 

13 

1 

4 

18 

2' 

2 
3 

Saloonkeepers  and  bartendeis . . . 
Servants 

1 

Othftrnnrsnlts . . -  - 

7 
11 

18 

4 

7 

1 
6 

1 

1 

Transportation 

Chanffears,  teamsters,  and  ex- 
presRm<?n»a« 

36 

27 

0 
18 

8 
4 

6 

8 

1 

11 

8 

11 

1 
8 

2 
6 

i' 

2 
2 

2 
..      6 

1 
3 

Conductors,    motorman,    and 
trainmen. ... r . r  , 

Express,  post,  telegraph,  and 

LabonvB 

4 

2 

Proprietors,  officials,  and  mana- 
gers. .......................... 

1 

Other  porsaits 

...... 

1  Includes  1  father  living  on  his  income. 

>  Of  597  fothers  in  the  textile  industry  442  were  operatives  and  166  employees  engaged 
not  peculiar  to  the  industry,  such  as  officials,  clerks,  carpenters,  teamsters,  etc.  TheTatter 
in  the  ocoapational  groups  to  which  they  belong. 
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Tablx  24— ContlniMd. 

Infants  bom  during  selected  year. 

Oecupation  of  fatber. 

Total. 

Whoee  fathers  earned  spedAed  amoont. 

- 

Under 
94fiO. 

S460 

to 

S640. 

tuo 

to 
IA40. 

ISGO 

to 

tStf. 

8860 

to 

81,040. 

81,240. 

81.260 
and 
o^er. 

No 
earn- 
ings. 

Not 
re- 
ported. 

Clerieal  oocoiMtiQiii,  all 
indnstrieB 

30 
33 

1 
4 

1 
0 

8 
7 

18 

4 

1 
2 

4 
2 

Poblic  ■enrlce 

Loborars 

22 
11 

37 
20 

4 

0 

7 

4 

2 
8 

3 

11 

1 

ProfBOBioiial  and  semipro- 
flentonal  pnnciits 

Agriculture  aod  forestry. . . 

1 
2 

4 

1 
4 

3 
3 

IPamMi* 

8 

10 

2 

7 
13 

1 
1 

....„ 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

Farm  laboreis.. 

Otlm« 

No  oocopatioii  1 

..    7 

Not  reported 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1  Includes  1  fatber  living  on  his  income. 


Father's  earnings  an  index  of  economic  status. — ^The  father's 
earnings,  it  is  believed,  furnish  the  most  reliable  index  to  the  economic 
status  of  the  family  because  in  most  cases  they  are  not  only  the  chief 
support  but  also  the  most  stable  and  regular  element  in  the  family 
income.  Supplementary  sources  of  income  such  as  mother's  and 
children's  earnings  are  likely  to  be  temporary  and  fluctuating.  A 
special  objection  to  limiping  father's  earnings  with  the  earnings  of  the 
mother  and  children  is  that  the  gainful  employment  of  the  latter  indi-. 
cates  a  low  economic  status  which  would  tend  to  be  obscured  were 
their  earnings  combined.  Furthermore,  the  increase  in  family 
income  due  to  mother's  going  to  work  is  one  brought  about  by  creat- 
ing a  possible  factor  in  infant  mortality,  namely,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  mother's  care.  Income  derived  from  property  is  f oimd  chiefly  in 
the  group  of  fathers  earning  $1,250  or  more,  all  of  whom  are  classed 
together  in  any  event.  The  father's  earnings  therefore  best  represent 
the  scale  of  living  attainable  through  a  period  of  years  and  fix  the 
living  habits  and  the  real  economic  status  of  the  family. 

Rates  of  pay  can  not  be  computed  from  the  earnings  reported. 
On  account  of  lack  of  employment  or  for  other  reasons  the  father  may 
not  have  worked  steadily.  It  can  not  be  inferred,  because  a  father 
earned,  for  example,  only  $350  in  a  year's  time  that  his  unit  rate  was 
so  low  that  he  could  not  have  earned  more  if  at  work  fuU  time  through- 
out the  year. 

Distribution  of  economic  groups. — ^A  classification  of  babies  on  the 
basis  of  father's  earnings  shows  that  the  fathers  of  48.4  per  cent,  or 
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nearly  half  of  them,  earned  less  than  $650  a  year  and  that  the  fathers 
of  74.4  per  cent,  approximately  three-fourths,  earned  imder  $850. 
Only  6.4  per  cent  had  fathers  earning  $1,250  or  more,  while  225,  or 
13.7  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  had  fathers  who  earned  less  than 
S450.  In  addition  to  those  for  whom  earnings  were  reported  the 
fathers  of  23  babies  either  had  died  or,  during  the  year  following  the 
child's  birth,  did  not  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  famihes 
because  they  had  deserted  or  had  earned  nothing  on  account  of  iUness. 
In  the  case  of  21  babies  the  father's  earnings  could  not  be  ascertained. 
(See  Table  25.) 

DIAGRAM  IV.— PER  CENT  OF  BIRTHS  TO  ALL  MOTHERS,  NATIVE  MOTHERS  AND  FOREIGN- 
BORN  MOTHERS.  ACCORDINQ  TO  FATHER'S  EARNINGS. 

PER  CENT. 
32 


2t 


ao 


16 


12 


8 


Undflr 
$450. 


t4WtO 
1549. 


S550to 
1649. 


1850  to  S850to         Sl.OfiOto         $1,280     NoearniiiKS 

$849.  $1,049.  $1,249.        and  over,    and  no  ixy- 

porU 


-X. 


All  motbers. 
Native  mothera. 
Forejgn-born  mothen. 
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Taous  25. 

■  : 
Births  during  selected  year  to— 

All  mothers. 

Native  mothers. 

Foreten-boni 
mothers. 

Number. 

Percent 

distrl- 

bution. 

Number. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Number. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

All  classes 

1,643 

100.0 

548 

100.0 

1,096 

loao 

Under  <450 

225 

274 

297 

426 

199 

72 

106 

24 

21 

13.7 

16.7 

18.1 

25.9 

12.1 

4.4 

6.4 

1.5 

1.3 

29 

59 

92 

160 

100 

86 

63 

5 

4 

5.8 

las 

16.8 

29.2 

18.2 

6.6 

11.5 

.9 

.7 

196 
215 

ao5 

266 
99 
36 
42 
19 
17 

17.9 

$450  to  t549 

19.6 

$550  to  $649 

1&7 

$650  to  $849 

213 

$850to$1.049 

9.0 

$1,050  to  $1.249 

3.3 

$1,250  and  over 

3.8 

Nn«<^mlnc"  * 

1.7 

Not  reported 

1.6 

>  Includes  1  father  living  on  his  income. 


The  same  economic  facts  shown  in  the  preceding  table  and  dia- 
gram are  presented  in  a  somewhat  different  form  in  the  next  diagram, 
which  shows  cumulative  groups  by  father's  earnings — that  is,  those 
eammg  a  specified  amount  and  over. 


OIAQRAM  v.— Per  cent  of  births  to  all  mothers,  native  mothers,  and  foreiqn-born 

MOTHERS  IN   GROUPS  WHERE   FATHERS  EARNED  SPECIFIED  AMOUNTS  AND  OVER. 

PER  CENT. 
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$450  snd 
over. 


S550and 
over. 


1650  and 
over. 


$850  and 
over. 


$1,050  and 
over. 


$1,250  and 
over. 


Percentage  of  births  to— 

EamJngs  of  father. 

All 
mothers. 

Native 
mothers. 

Foreign- 
bom 
mothers. 

$450  and  over 

$550  and  over 

$650  and  over 

$850  and  over 

$1,050  and  over 

C1»2S0  and  over 

83.6 
66.0 
48.8 
22.0 
10.8 
6.4 

03.1 
82.3 
65.5 
36.3 
18.1 
11.5 

78.8 
50.2 
40.5 
16.2 
7.1 
3.8 

All  mothers. 
Native  mothers. 
Foreign-bom  mothers. 
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Infant  mortality  rate  by  father's  earnings. — ^The  infant  mortality 
rate  shows  a  marked  and  almost  regular  decline  as  the  father's  earn- 
ings become  laiger.  In  the  group  of  babies  where  the  father's  earn- 
ings are  less  than  $450  per  annum  the  infant  mortality  rate  is  242.9, 
while  in  the  next  group,  where  the  fathers  earn  from  $450  to  $549,  the 
rate  is  173.6.  It  rises  very  slightly  in  the  next  class,  $550  to  $649, 
namely,  to  174.5,  and  thereafter  drops  steadily  with  each  advance  in 
economic  status.  The  rate,  however,  does  not  fall  below  100  until 
the  father's  earnings  reach  $1,050  or  more.  Babies  whose  fathers 
earn  $1,250  and  over  per  annum  have  a  death  rate  of  only  58.3. 


Tablx  26. 

Births  dm-ing  selected  year  and  infimt  deaths. 

Total 
births. 

Live  births. 

StiUbirths. 

Earnings  of  fother  and  nativity  of  mother. 

Total. 

Infuit  deaths. 

Nomber. 

Number. 

Infuit 

mortality 

rate.! 

PerooiU 

AH  mothers 

1,643 

1,564 

268 

165.0 

79 

4.8 

Under  $450 

225 
274 

297 

426 

199 

72 

105 

24 

21 

548 

210 

265 

275 

406 

192 

71 

103 

22 

20 

523 

51' 

46 

48 

66 

24 

5 

6 

8 

4 

67 

242.9 
173.6 
174.5 
182.6 
125.0 

15 
9 

22 

20 
7 

1 
2 
2 

1 

25 

6.7 

t450toS549 

3.3 

fS50toS649 

7.4 

S6S0toS849 

4.7 

S850totl.049 

3.5 

$1,050  to  $1,2*9 

$1,250  and  over 

58.8 

1.9 

"Nn  «Am{n9«  t 

Not  rAnortiicl 

Native  mothers 

128.1 

4.6 

Under  $450                                             .     ... 

29 

50 

92 

160 

100 

$6 

63 

5 

4 

1,005 

23 

58 

85 

155 

97 

35 

.      62 

4 

4 

1,041 

5 

3 

18 

22 

13 

1 

1 

2 

2 

191 

6 

1 
7 
5 
3 

1 
1 

1 

$450  to  $549                                  

$550 to $649                                    ...             .   .. 

$650  to  $849 

141.9 

i"i 

$850  to  $1  049                                

3.0 

$1  050 toil  249.                                   .       .  .. 

SI  2S0  and  over 

No  flAminvR                                                

.......... 

Not  r AfwirtAd 

Foreign-bom  mothers 

183.5 

• 

54 

4.9 

Under  $450 

196 

215 

206 

266 

99 

36 

42 

19 

17 

610 

187 

207 

190 

251 

05 

36 

41 

18 

16 

574 

46 
43 
30 
44 

11 

4 
5 
6 
2 

129 

216.0 
207.7 
157.9 
175.3 

9 

8 

15 

15 

4 

4.6 

$450  to  $549 

3.7 

$550  to  $649 

7.3 

$650  to  $819 

O.C 

$850  to  $1  049 

tl  050  to  11  249 

SI  250  and  ovat                                     .   . 

1 
1 

1 

36 

No  AAminffs  ' 

Not  FADOrtAd 

224.7 

5.9 

Under  $450 

52 

121 

133 

177 

68 

18 

22 

10 

9 

485 

48 

117 

123 

165 

65 

18 

21 

9. 

8 

467 

15 

28 

24 

38 

10 

3 

5 

4 

62 

4 

4 

10 

12 

3 

$450  to  $549 

230.3 
195.1 
230.3 

3.3 

$550  to  $649 

7.5 

$650  to  $849 

6.8 

$850  to  $1  049 

$1  050  to  $1  249 

SI  2S0  and  over 

1 
1 
1 

18 

No  (Aminipa  >                                          .   . 

Not  FADOrtAd 

132.8 

3.7 

144 
94 
72 
89 
31 
18 
20 
9 
8 

139 
90 
67 
86 
30 
18 
20 
9 
8 

31 

15 

6 

6 

1 

1 

223.0 

5 
4 
5 
3 
1 

3.5 

S450  to  $549 

Sew)  to  1649 

1650  to  $849 

$850  to  $1.049 

11  050  to  $1  249 

Itl   2fin  AJld  OVAT 

No  AAminffA 

2 

Not  FATkortAd 

-  i  -'_'  _1 

> 

>  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


s  Includes  1  fttther  living  on  his  income. 
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The  foUowing  diagram  graphicaUy  illustrates  the  constancy  with 
^Thich  infant  death  rates  fall  as  earnings  rise. 


DIAGRAM  VI.— INFANT  MORTALITY  RATE  BY  FATHER'S  EARNINGS. 


S450to 
$649. 


USOto 
$640. 


tow  to 

1849. 


S850to 
11,049. 


$1,050  to 
$1,349. 


$},250aiia 
over. 
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Father's  earnings  supplemented. — ^The  families  of  924  babies,  56.2 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  had  other  sources  of  income  than  the 
father's  earnings.  Supplementary  income  derived  from  earnings  of 
mother  and  children  occurred  more  frequently,  as  might  be  expected, 
where  the  father's  earnings  were  low  than  in  the  class  with  higher 
earmngs,  for  low  earnings  of  the  father  often  necessitate  gainful 
employment  of  other  members  of  the  family.  Mother's  earnings 
where  derived  from  boarders  or  lodgers  were  reported  gross — that  is, 
as  the  total  receipts  from  these  sources.  Actual  net  profit  from 
real  estate  could  never  be  ascertained,  and  rentals,  therefore,  were 
always  reported  gross.  The  data  on  total  income,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
much  less  reliable  than  those  regarding  father's  earnings  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  in  general  of  ascertaining  the  facts  in  regard  to  such 
income,  and  in  particular  of  separating  net  income  from  gross. 

Total  income. — ^Though  the  information  obtained  on  total  family 
income  is  not  whoUy  accurate,  the  indications  are  that  in  the  group 
of  families  studied  in  Manchester  supplementary  sources  of  income, 
where  they  existed,  were  of  much  less  importance  in  determining  the 
family's  economic  standing  than  was  the  father's  contribution.  In 
the  group  where  the  father's  earnings  were  under  $550  per  annum 
other  sources  of  income  existed  in  76  per  cent  of  the  cases,  and  only 
95,  or  25. 1 '  per  cent,  of  379  such  families  had  their  whole  income 
brought  up  to  $850  or  more.  Where  the  father's  earnings  were  from 
$550  to  $649  per  annum  the  families  of  55.2  per  cent  of  the  babies 
had  other  sources  of  income,  but  less  than  half  of  those  reporting 
other  income  had  a  total  annual  income  of  more  than  $850.  The 
relative  importance  of  other  sources  of  income  continues  to  grow  less 
as  the  father's  earnings  increase. 


Tablb  27. 

InHuits  bom  during  selected  year. 

Totia. 

Whose  fathers  earned  specified  amount. 

Under  $550. 

$550  to  $649. 

$650  to  $849. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 

dlstri- 

butioD. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 

distri- 

butioo. 

All  classes 

1,043 

loao 

499 

100.0 

297 

loao 

426 

100.0 

Own  fncome 

1 
718 

924 

.1 
43.7 

56.2 

Income  from  father's  earnings  only . 
Income  including  more  than  fa- 
ther's eaminirs 

120 

379 

24.0 
76.0 

133 

164 

44.8 
65.2 

212 
214 

60.3 

Under  S550 

81 
102 
245 
199 

95 
149 

53 

4.9 

6.2 

14.9 

ai 

6u8 
9.1 
3.2 

68 
83 
117 
59 
14 
22 
16 

13.6 

16.6 

23.4 

11.8 

2.8 

4.4 

3.2 

$550  to  $649 

16 
66 
35 
17 
22 
8 

6.4 
22.2 
11.8 
5.7 
7.4 
17 

1850  to  $849 

61 
81 
37 
30 
5 

14.3 

$860  to  $1,049 

19l0 

$1 .050  to  $1 .249 

1:5 

$1,250  and  over 

Not  reported 

L3 
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T4BLB  27-~Continu«d. 

Infants  bom  during  selected  year--Continued. 

Wboee  liathers  earned  spedfled  amount— Continued. 

Total  fiunUy  income. 

I8S0  to  $1,049. 

$1,050  to 
$1,249. 

$1,250  and 
over. 

No  earnings. 

Not 
reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

All  classes 

190 

100.0 

72 

loao 

105 

100.0 

24 

100.0 

21 

Own  Income 

1 

4.2 

Income  from  Cfttber'soamingsonly . 

''ii9 

80 

60.8 
4a2 

55 
17 

76.4 
23.6 

75 
30 

71.4 
2&6 

4 

Income  including  more  tHan  fi- 
ther's  eamines 

23 

05.8 

17 

Under  SSfiO 

13 
3 
1 
3 

512 

12.5 

12 

12.5 

S5S0toS649 

f650to$849 

|8S0toS1.040 

21 
25 
30 

4 

10.6 

•   12.6 

15.1 

ZO 

11 .050  to  $1.249 

2 
15 

2.8 
20.8 

tl.2S0  and  over 

30 

28.6 

Not  renorted 

3 

12.5 

17 

Father's  earnings  and  employment  of  mother, — Gamful  employ* 
ment  of  the  mother,  in  so  far  as  it  accompanies  low  earnings  of  the 
father,  would  naturally  be  associated  with  a  high  infant  mortality 
rate.  It  may  act  independently,  however,  and  either  add  to  the  dis- 
advantages' which  the  baby  suffers  on  account  of  poverty  or  mitigate 
them  according  to  whether  the  loss  of  the  mother's  care,  which  it 
involves,  is  offset  or  not  by  the  added  income.  But  in  general  the 
babies  of  working  mothers  in  Manchester  had  a  higher  infant  mor- 
tality rate  than  babies  whose  mothers  were  not  gainfully  employed. 

It  has  been  often  alleged  that  in  industrial  communities  such  as 
Manchester,  which  offer  ready  employment  for  women,  the  reason 
married  women  and  mothers  seek  gainful  employment  is  either  because 
of  the  temptation  to  earn  pin  money  or  money  for  some  special  purpose 
such  as  the  buying  of  a  home  or  because  women  learn  economic 
independence  before  marriage  and  prefer  the  factory  to  housework. 
Individual  instances  of  this  sort  were  encoimtered  in  Manchester, 
but  insufficient  or  low  earnings  on  the  part  of  the  father  appear  to  be 
the  most  potent  reason  for  the  mother's  going  to  work.  Where  the 
fathers  earned  less  than  $450  a  year  73.3  per  cent  of  the  mothers 
were  gainfully  em|)loyed  during  some  part  of  the  year  after  the  baby's 
birth.  With  each  rise  in  economic  status  the  proportion  of  babies 
with  mothers  gainfully  employed  falls  but  does  not  really  reach  a 
small  proportion,  9.6  per  cent,  until  the  group  with  fathers  earning 
$1,050  and  over  a  year  is  reached.  These  proportions,  however,  are 
markedly  different  among  the  native  and  the  foreign  bom,  particu- 
larly those  other  than  French  Canadians.     (See  Table  28.) 

Of  the  722  babies  whose  mothers  were  gainfully  employed  the  year 
After  childbirth  45.4  per  cent  were  in  families  where  the  earnings  of 
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the  father  were  under  S550  per  annum;  63. &  per  cent  where  the 
earnings  were  under  $650;  and  85.2  per  cent  where  the  fathers  earned 
under  $850  a  year. 


Table  28. 


F4UTilTigH  of  father  and  nativity  of  motlur. 


All  mothers... 

Under  »450 

«450toS549 

S55Otol049 

S650toS849 

$850  to  $1.049 

$1,050  to  $1,249 

$1,250  and  over 

No  earnings* ,. 

Not  reported 

Native  mothers 

Under  $450 

$450  to  $649 

$550  to  $649 

$650  to  $849 

$850  to  $1.049 

$1,050  to  $1,249 

$1,250  and  over 

No  earnings 

Not  reported 

Foreign-bom  mothers 

Under  $450. 

$450  to  $549 

$650  to  $649 

$650  to  $849 

$850  to  $1.049 

$1,050  to  $1,249 

$1,250  and  over 

No  earnings* 

Not  reported 

Frendi-Canadlan  mothers . 

Under  $450. 

$460  to  $649 

$550  to  $649 

$650  to  $849 

$850  to  $1,049 

$1,050  to  $1,249 

$1,250  and  over 

No  earnings' 

Notreporwd 

Other  foreign-bom  mothers 

Under  $450 

$460  to  $549 

$660  to  $649 

$660  to  $849 

$850  to  $1,049 

$1,050  to  $1,249 

$1 ,250  and  over 

No  earnings 

Not  reported 


Births  1  during  selected  year. 


To  mothers   gain- 

fully 
during 

employed 
year  fot- 

Total. 

lowing 
birth. 

baby's 

Number. 

Percent. 

1,643 

722 

43.9 

225 

165 

73.3 

274 

163 

59.5 

297 

131 

44.1 

426 

156 

36.6 

199 

65 

27.6 

72 

7 

9.7 

105 

10 

9.5 

24 
21 

548 

22 
13 

167 

3a5 

29 

16 

5&2 

89 

29 

49.2 

92 

33 

35.9 

160 

60 

31.3 

100 

24 

24.0 

36 

3 

8.3 

63 

5 

7.9 

5 

4 

1,095 

6 
2 

655 

5a7 

196 

149 

76.0 

216 

134 

62.3 

205 

98 

.   47.8 

266 

106 

30.8 

99 

31 

31.3 

36 

4 

11.1 

42 

5 

11.9 

19 
17 

610 

17 
11 

253 

41.5 

52 

29 

55.8 

121 

62 

51.2 

133 

61 

45.9 

177 

61 

^t 

68 

22 

18 

2 

11.1 

22 

2 

9.1 

10 
9 

485 

9 
5 

302 

62.3 

144 

120 

83.3 

94 

72 

76.6 

72 

37 

51.4 

89 

45 

5a6 

31 

9 

29.0 

18 

2 

11.1 

20 

3 

15.0 

9 

8 

8 
6 

>  Includes  stillbirths. 


>  Includes  1  father  living  on  his  income. 


From  the  figures  just  presented  it  may  not  he  possible  to  determine 
exactly  the  yearly  earnings  that  a  man  must  have  in  order  to  maintain 
his  family  unaided,  but  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  all  mothers  in 
the  group  where  the  father's  earnings  fall  below  $650  were  gainfully 
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employed  at  some  time  during  the  year  following  childbirth  shows 
a  significant  relation  between  the  gainfiil  employment  of  mothers 
and  the  low  earnings  of  fathers. 

DIAGRAM  VII.— PER  CENT  OF  MOTHERS  GAINFULLY  EMPLOYED  DURING  YEAR  FOL- 
LOWING BABY'S  BIRTH  WHEN  FATHERS  EARNED  SPECIFIED  AMOUNTS. 

PER  CENT. 

90 


70 
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40 


30 
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tS60tol04». 


1080  to  1840. 


S860totl,049. 
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Mother's  eamings. — ^Mother's  earnings  were  tabulated  separately 
from  income  from  other  sources  and  they  were  found  to  be  relatively 
small;  in  more  than  half  of  the  instances  they  amoimted  to  less  than 
$250  per  mother.  There  were  722  babies,  live  bom  and  stillborn,  or  43.9 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  whose  mothers  were  gainfully  employed 
at  some  time  during  the  year  following  their  birth.  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  working  mothers  earned  under  $150  during  the  year  and 
only  3.5  per  cent  of  them  earned  as  much  as  $550.  A  considerably 
larger  proportion  of  the  foreign-bom  mothers  than  of  the  native 
mothers  earned  more  than  $250.  These  contributions  were  not  all  net 
gain  to  the  family,  however,  even  when  derived  from  other  work  than 
keeping  boarders  and  lodgers,  for  when  the  mother  worked  out  it 
sometimes  became  necessary  to  hire  a  caretaker  for  the  baby  or  to 
incur  other  extra  expense  in  housekeeping. 


Table  29. 


Karntngs  of  mother  during  year  following  baby's  birth. 


All  classes. 


Under  $150... 
$150toS249... 
1250  to  $349... 
$350  to  $549... 
$550  and  over. 
Not  reported. 


Births  during  selected  year  to  gafaifUlly  employed 

mothers. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


722 


283 
148 
119 
127 
25 
40 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


100.0 


Native. 


Num- 
ber. 


167 


36.4 
20.5 
16.5 
17.6 
3.5 
5.6 


65 
41 
25 
19 

4 
18 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


lOOiO 


38.9 
24.6 
15.0 
11.4 
2.4 
7.8 


Fcreign-boni . 


Num- 
b«r. 


556 


198 

107 

94 

106 

21 

27 


Percent 

distri- 

bution. 


loao 


35.7 
19.3 
16.9 
19.5 
3.8 
4.9 


Work  during  year  before  baby's  birth. — ^Nearly  half  the  whole 
number  of  babies  included  in  the  investigation  had  mothers  who  had 
engaged  in  gainful  employment  at  some  time  during  the  year  pre- 
vious to  the  baby's  birth.  The  occupations  included  604  cases 
where  the  work  was  away  from  home,  427  of  which  were  of  employ- 
ment in  the  textile  mills  and  47  in  other  factories. 


Tarlb  30. 


Occupation  of  mother  during  year  before 
baby's  birth. 


All  mothers. 


Not  gainfully  employed . 
Gahmilly  employed 


At  home 

Keeping  lodgers 

Other  home  work 

Away  from  home 

Textile  mill  operatives . . . 

Other  factory  operatives. 

Clerks  and  saleswomen . . 

Servants , 

Other  occupations 


Not  reported. 


Births  during  selected  year  and  infant  deaths. 


Total 
births. 


1,643 


864 
776 


272 

239 

33 

604 

427 

47 

11 

12 

7 


Live  births. 


Total. 


1,564 


829 
733 


267 

234 

33 

466 

395 

43 

10 

11 

7 


Infant  deaths. 


Number. 


258 


111 
146 


40 

86 

4 

106 

95 

6 

1 

4 


Infant 

mortality 

rate.^ 


165.0 


133.9 
199.2 


149.8 
153.8 


227.5 
340.6 


Stfllbirths. 


Nmnber. 


^  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


79 


36 
43 


5 
5 


38 
32 

4 
1 
1 


Per 

oent.i 


4.8 


4.1 
5.5 


1.8 
2.1 


7.5 
7.6 
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Babies  of  mothers  gainfully  employed  during  the  year  preceding 
the  baby's  birth  had  a  mortality  rate  of  199.2,  whereas  the  rate  for 
babies  of  mothers  who  were  not  so  employed  was  133.9.  The  rate 
for  babies  of  mothers  whose  gainful  work  was  in  the  home  was  149.8; 
for  babies  whose  mothers  worked  away  from  home,  227.5.  This 
latter  rate  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  rate  of  242.9  reported  for 
babies  in  the  lowest  economic  class — those  whose  fathers  earned 
under  $450  per  annum.  However,  the  total  number  of  live-bom 
babies  whose  mothers  worked  during  the  year  previous  to  childbirth 
^was  733,  while  the  number  whose  fathers  earned  under  $450  was  only 
210.  In  order  to  compare  groups  containing  the  largest  possible 
number  of  coincidences  between  low  earnings  and  mother's  work 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  all  live-bom  babies  whose  fathers^  earnings 
were  under  $650  per  annum.  These  babies  numbered  750,  and  the 
infant  mortality  rate  was  193.3,  which  is  appreciably  lower  than  the 
one  quoted  above  for  babies  whose  mothers  were  gamf ully  employed 
away  from  home  the  year  previous  to  childbirth.  The  influence 
upon  stillbirths  of  mother's  work  before  the  birth  of  her  child  has 
been  shown  already  in  the  discussion  of  that  topic  on  page  31 . 


Tablx  31. 


Employment  of  mother  at  home  and  a wa  v 
from  home  during  Tear  before  baby's 
birth  and  nativity  of  mother. 


Allmoth«B. 


Not  gainfully  employed . 
Qainhilly  employiBd 

At  home 

Away  from  home. . . . 
Not  reported 


Native  mothers . . . 

Not  gainfully  employed . 
Oainfnlly  employed 

Athome 

Away  from  home. . . . 
Not  reported 


Foreign-bom  mothers . 


Not  gainfully  employed . 
Gainfully  employed 

Athome 

Away  from  home. . . . 
Not  reported 


FrenchCanadian  mothers. . 


Not  gainfully  employed . 
Gainlully  employed 

Athome 

Away  from  home.... 


other  foreign-bom  mothers. 


Not  gainftiUy  employed . 
Qainnilly  employed 

Athome 

Away  from  home. . . . 
Not  reported 


Births  during  selected  year  and  infimt  deaths. 


Total 
births. 


1,643 


864 
776 
272 
504 
8 

648 


352 

104 

58 

136 

2 

l.OOS 


512 
582 
214 
368 
1 

610 


340 

261 

75 

186 

485 


163 
821 

182 


Live  births. 


Total. 


1,564 


820 
733 
267 
466 
2 

523 


338 

183 

58 

125 

2 

1,041 


401 
660 
200 
341 


574 


835 

230 

73 

166 

467 


156 
311 
136 
175 


Infimt  deaths. 


Number. 


258 


111 

146 

40 

106 

1 

67 


31 
35 

7 
28 

1 

101 


80 

111 

33 

78 


120 


66 
63 
14 
40 

62 


14 
48 
10 
20 


Infent 

mortality 

rate.! 


165.0 


133.0 
100.2 
140.8 
227.5 


128.1 


01.7 
101.3 


224.0 


183.6 


162.0 
201.8 
157.0 
228.7 


224.7 


107.0 
263.6 


205.2 
132.8 


80.7 
154.3 
180.7 
165.7 


Stillbirths. 


Number. 


>  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


70 


35 
43 

5 
38 

1 

25 


14 
11 


11 


54 


21 
82 

5 
27 

1 

86 


14 

22 

2 

20 

18 


7 
10 
8 
7 
1 


Percent.! 


4.8 


4.1 
5.5 
1.8 
7.5 


4.6 


4.0 
-5.7 


8.1 


4.0 


4.1 
5.5 
2.3 
7.3 


5.0 


4.0 
8.4 


10.8 
8.7 


4.3 
8.1 
X2 
8.8 
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Work  during  year  after  baby's  birth. — ^It  remains  to  be 
strated  whether  or  not  the  gainful  employment  of  the  mothe 
some  part  of  the  year  following  childbirth  is  an  independei 
in  the  infant  mortality  rate.    The  mothers  of  679  live-bon 
were  thus  employed;  among  these  infants  occurred  150  deal] 
12  months  of  age.    The  infant  mortality  rate,  therefore, 
group  is  220.9  as  compared  with  a  rate  of  122  for  the  babi< 
mothers  were  not  gainfully  employed  during  any  part  of  the 
lowing  childbirth.    At  fibrst  glance  the  wide  difference  betwc 
rates  seems  conclusive  eyidence  of  the  effect  of  the  mother*] 
employment  upon  the  well-being  of  the  child.     Several  poin 
ever;  which  weaken  the  comparative  value  of  these  rates 
considered. 

In  the  first  place,  the  group  of  gainfully  employed  mother 
posed  of  two  widely  different  elements — those  who  worked 
and  were  not  separated  from  their  babies  and  those  who  worl^ 
from  home  and  were  separated  from  their  babies.  Secon 
mothers  of  72  babies  were  not  gainfuUy  emplojred  until  af 
babies  had  died.  In  no  way,  therefore,  could  the  emploj 
these  mothers  have  been  a  factor  in  their  babies'  deaths. 


Tabls  32. 


Employment  of  moUMr  at  homo  mod  away  from  home  dnrinf 
year  following  baby's  birth  and  baby's  as«  whon  aothor 
resumed  gainful  work  away  from  home. 


All  mothers 

Not  KalnAilly  employed 

GainiullyemptoyiBd 

Resumed  after  bi^y's  death 

Resumed  during  baby'ft  life 

No  report  of  time  resumed. 

Work  at  home 

Resumed  after  baby's  death... 
Resumed  during  baby's  life . . . 

No  report  of  time  resumed 

Work  away  from  home 

Resumed  after  baby's  death... 

Resumed  during  baby's  life . . . 

Baby's  af;e  when  resumed: 

under  1  month 

1  month  and  under  2. . 

2  months  and  under  3 . 
S  months  and  under  4 . 

4  months  and  under  5 . 

5  mwiths  and  under  6 . 

6  months  or  older 


Live  births  during  selertc 
infant  deaths 


Total 

Uve 

Urths. 


1,564 


879 


72 


4 
358 

U 


4 

325 

80 

287 

n 

34 
42 

32 
22 
31 


InfS 


SunriTtd 
1 


i  NamU 


!:?!.L_ 


m 

529 


629 


30& 


234 

224 

8 
22 

37 
21 
IS 


l( 


I  Not  shown  where  bate  b  IsM  thao  100. 


If  the  72  babies  just  referred  to  and  the  4  whose  ages  ^ 
mothers  resumed  work  were  not  reported  be  eliminated  from  < 
ation,  the  infant  mortality  rate  for  the  603  babies  whose  moth 
gainfully  employed  while  their  babies  were  still  alive  is  122.7 
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almost  identical  with  that  for  babies  whose  mothers  were  not  gain- 
fully employed. 

The  rate  of  122.7  is  made  up  of  two  rates— one  of  92.3  for  the  babies 
whose  mothers  were  gainfully  employed  at  home  during  the  baby's 
lifetime  and  one  of  161  for  those  whose  mothers  were  thus  employed 
away  from  home.  Evidently  employment  of  the  latter  sort  is  the 
(tne,  if  eitheTi  to  be  considered  a  factor  in  infant  mortality. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  original  schedules  discloses  the  fact 
that  of  the  mothers  who  were  gainfully  employed  outside  the  home 
while  their  babies  were  still  alive  not  one  was  thus  employed  before 
the  baby  was  at  least  2  weeks  old.  The  mortality  rate,  161  for  the 
babies  of  these  mothers,  is  therefore  a  rate  for  a  selected  group  of 
babies  who  survived  at  least  2  weeks  and  should  be  compared 
with  the  rate  for  the  remaining  babies  who  survived  at  least  2  weeks. 
In  all,  1,508  infants  survived  at  least  2  weeks — 267  whose  mothers 
went  out  to  work  while  their  babies  were  aUve  and  1,241  others. 
In  this  latter  group  occurred  159  subsequent  infant  deaths  -a  mor- 
tality rate  of  128.1,  which  is  markedly  lower  than  the  rate  of  161 
for  the  babies  whose  mothers  were  gainfully  employed  outside  the 
home  during  the  baby's  lifetime. 

Significance  of  mother's  absence. — The  evU  effects  of  the  mother's 
gainful  employment  away  from  home  while  the  baby  is  alive  lie 
primarily  in  depriving  the  child  of  the  mother's  care  and  in  substi- 
tuting artificial  feeding  for  breast  feeding.  The  younger  the  baby  the 
more  marked  the  effect.  Of  the  119  babies  whose  mothers  worked 
away  from  home  before  the  baby  was  4  months  of  ago,  33  died 
before  the  age  of  1  year.  The  mortality  rate  was  277.3.  Among  all 
other  live-bom  babies,  1,445  in  number,  there  occurred  225  infant 
deaths — a  mortality  rate  of  155.7.  But  since  the  119  babies  were 
part  of  a  selected  group  which  had  survived  at  least  2  weeks,  the 
full  significance  of  the  rate,  277.3,  appears  only  when  contrasted 
with  the  rate  of  121.7  for  the  remainder  of  the  group,  namely,  1,389 
babies  who  had  survived  at  least  2  weeks.     (See  Table  33.) 

CSearly,  from  these  comparisons,  so  far  as  our  data  revealed  the 
actual  conditions  in  Manchester,  the  gainful  employment  of  mothers 
away  from  home  during  some  part  of  the  year  following  cliildbirth 
was  accompanied  by  a  marked  increase  in  the  infant  mortality  rate, 
particularly  in  those  cases  where  the  mothers  were  thus  employed 
within  four  months  of  childbirth. 
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Work  during  year  after  baby's  birth. — ^It  remains  to  be  demon- 
strated whether  or  not  the  gainful  employment  of  the  mother  during 
some  part  of  the  year  following  childbirth  is  an  independent  factor 
in  the  infant  mortality  rate.  The  mothers  of  679  live-bom  infants 
were  thus  employed;  among  these  infants  occurred  150  deaths  under 
12  months  of  age.  The  infant  mortality  rate,  therefore,  for  this 
group  is  220.9  as  compared  with  a  rate  of  122  for  the  babies  whose 
mothers  were  not  gainfully  employed  during  any  part  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing childbirth.  At  first  glance  the  wide  difference  between  these 
rates  seems  conclusive  evidence  of  the  effect  of  the  mother's  gainful 
employment  upon  the  well-being  of  the  child.  Several  points,  how- 
ever, which  weaken  the  comparative  value  of  these  rates  must  be 
considered. 

In  the  first  place,  the  group  of  gainfully  employed  mothers  is  com- 
posed of  two  widely  different  elements — those  who  worked  at  home 
and  were  not  separated  from  their  babies  and  those  who  worked  away 
from  home  and  were  separated  from  their  babies.  Secondly,  the 
mothers  of  72  babies  were  not  gainfully  employed  until  after  their 
babies  had  died.  In  no  way,  therefore,  could  the  employment  of 
these  mothers  have  been  a  factor  in  their  babies'  deaths. 


Table  32. 


Employment  of  mother  at  bome  and  away  from  home  during 
year  following  baby's  birth  and  baby's  age  when  mother 
resumed  gainful  work  away  from  home. 


All  mothers 

Not  gainfully  employed 

Qaimully  employed 

Resumed  after  baby's  death 

Resumed  during  baby's  life 

No  report  of  time  resumed. 

Work  at  home 

Resumed  after  baby's  death... 
Resumed  during  baby's  life . . . 
No  report  of  time  resumed. ... . 

Work  away  from  home 

Resumed  after  baby's  death... 

Resumed  during  baby's  life . . . 

Baby's  age  when  resumed: 

under  1  month 

1  month  and  under  2. . 

2  months  and  under  3 . 

3  months  and  under  4 . 

4  months  and  under  5 . 

5  months  and  under  6 . 

6  months  or  older 


Live  births  daring  selected  year  and 
infant  deaths. 


ToUl 

live 

births. 


1,564 


885 

670 


72 

003 

4 

353 

13 

336 

4 

326 

SO 
267 

11 
34 
42 
32 
22 
31 
05 


Survived 
lyear. 


1,306 


777 
520 


520 


305 


305 
224 


224 

6 
22 
37 
21 
18 
28 
02 


Infant  deaths. 


Number. 


258 


106 
150 


72 
74 

4 
48 
13 
31 

4 

102 

.50 

43 

5 
12 

5 
11 

4 
8 
3 


Infant 

mortality 

rate.> 


165.0 


122.0 
220.9 


122.7 
i36.'6 


92.3 

'sii'g 
'i6i.6 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


If  the  72  babies  just  referred  to  and  the  4  whose  ages  when  the 
mothers  resumed  work  were  not  reported  be  eliminated  from  consider- 
ation, the  infant  mortality  rate  for  the  603  babies  whose  mothers  were 
gainfully  employed  while  their  babies  were  still  alive  is  122.7 — a  rate 
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almost  identical  with  that  for  babies  whose  mothers  were  not  gain- 
fully employed. 

Tlie  rate  of  122.7  is  made  up  of  two  rates — one  of  92.3  for  the  babies 
whose  mothers  were  gainfully  employed  at  home  during  the  baby's 
Ufetime  and  one  of  161  for  those  whose  mothers  were  thus  employed 
away  from  home.  Evidently  employment  of  the  latter  sort  is  the 
one,  if  either,  to  be  considered  a  factor  in  infant  mortality. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  original  schedules  discloses  the  fact 
that  of  the  mothers  who  were  gainfully  employed  outside  the  home 
while  their  babies  were  still  alive  not  one  was  thus  employed  before 
the  baby  was  at  least  2  weeks  old.  The  mortality  rate,  161  for  the 
babies  of  these  mothers,  is  therefore  a  rate  for  a  selected  group  of 
babies  who  survived  at  least  2  weeks  and  should  be  compared 
with  the  rate  for  the  remaining  babies  who  survived  at  least  2  weeks. 
In  all,  1,508  infants  survived  at  least  2  weeks — 267  whose  mothers 
went  out  to  work  while  their  babies  were  ahve  and  1,241  others. 
In  this  latter  group  occurred  159  subsequent  infant  deaths — a  mor- 
tality rate  of  128.1,  which  is  markedly  lower  than  the  rate  of  161 
for  the  babies  whose  mothers  were  gainfully  employed  outside  the 
home  during  the  baby's  lifetime. 

Significance  of  mother's  absence. — ^The  evil  effects  of  the  mother's 
gainful  employment  away  from  home  while  the  baby  is  alive  lie 
primarily  in  depriving  the  child  of  the  mother's  care  and  in  substi- 
tuting artificial  feeding  for  breast  feeding.  The  younger  the  baby  the 
more  marked  the  effect.  Of  the  119  babies  whose  mothers  worked 
away  from  home  before  the  baby  was  4  months  of  age,  33  died 
before  the  age  of  1  year.  The  mortality  rate  was  277.3,  Among  all 
other  live-bom  babies,  1,445  in  number,  there  occurred  225  infant 
deaths — a  mortality  rate  of  155.7.  But  since  the  119  babies  were 
part  of  a  selected  group  which  had  survived  at  least  2  weeks,  the 
full  significance  of  the  rate,  277.3,  appears  only  when  contrasted 
with  the  rate  of  121.7  for  the  remainder  of  the  group,  namely,  1,389 
babies  who  had  survived  at  least  2  weeks.     (See  Table  33.) 

Clearly,  from  these  comparisons,  so  far  as  our  data  revealed  the 
actual  conditions  in  Manchester,  the  gainful  employment  of  mothers 
away  from  home  during  some  part  of  the  year  following  childbirth 
was  accompanied  by  a  marked  increase  in  the  infant  mortality  rate, 
particularly  in  those  cases  where  the  mothers  were  thus  employed 
within  four  months  of  childbirth. 
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Table  33. 


Baby's  age  when  mother  resumed  gainful  work. 


All  ages 

Under  4  months 

Under  1  month 

1  month  and  under  2 

2  months  and  under  3 « 

3  months  and  under  4 

4  months  or  older 

4  months  and  under  5 

6  months  and  under  6 

6  months  or  older 


Infants  whose  mothws  re- 
sumed work  away  from 
home  during  baby's  life- 
time. 


Total. 


267 


119 


11 
34 
43 
32 

148 


22 
31 

95 


Infant  deaths. 


Number. 


43 


33 


5 

12 

5 

11 

10 


4 
3 
3 


Infant 

mortality 

rate.i 


161.0 


277.3 


67.6 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

Mother's  work  and  infant  moirtality  in  low-earnings -group. — ^The 

gainful  employment  of  mothers,  as  has  been  shown,  is  closely  con- 
nected in  Manchester  with  the  inadequate  earnings  of  the  father, 
and  the  high  infant  mortaUty  rate  among  babies  of  employed  mothers 
may  be  due  to  the  low  economic  status  of  the  family.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  separate  the  effects  of  the  one  condition  from  the  effects 
of  the  other,  the  data  concerning  the  employment  of  mothers  in  the 
group  where  the  father's  earnings  were  imder  $650  have  been  brought 
together  in  the  following  table. 


Table  34. 

Employment  of  mother  during  year  following  baby's  birth,  where  father's 

earnings  were  under  1660. 


All  mothers. 


Mothers  not  gainfully  employed. 
Mothers  gainfully  employed 


After  baby's  death 

During  baby's  life , 

At  home 

Away  from  home 

Time  of  resumption  not  specified . 


Live 
bhrths. 


750 


322 

428 


46 

378 

181 

197 

4 


Infant  deaths. 


Number. 


145 


43 
102 


46 
52 
21 
31 
4 


In&uit 

mortality 

rate.i 


193.3 


133.5 
238.3 


137.6 
116.0 
157.4 


I  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

From  this  table  emerges  the  significant  fact  that  within  the  same 
low-income  group  the  babies  whose  mothers  were  gainfully  em- 
ployed away  from  home  while  their  babies  were  alive  had  a  notably 
higher  infant  mortality  rate  than  those  babies  whose  mothers  were 
not  gainfully  employed  during  any  part  of  the  year  following  child- 
birth. 
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NATIVrrY  AND  NATIONALITT. 

Foreign  element  in  city. — Manchester  has  a  lai^e  foreign-bom 
population  in  which  the  French-Canadian  is  the  dominant  group. 
The  total  population  in  1910  according  to  the  Federal  census  was 
70,063,  of  which  29,692,  or  42  per  cent,  were  foreign-bom  white; 
24,197,  or  35  per  cent,  native  white  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage, 
and  only  16,119,  or  23  per  cent,  native  white  of  native  parents.  The 
French-Canadian  was  not  far  below  the  native  stock,  numbering 
13,720,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  total.  Other  foreign  bom  found  in  any 
considerable  numbers  in  1910  were  the  Irish,  3,482;  Canadians  (other 
than  French),  2,716;  Germans,  1,225;  and  Greeks,  1,330.  The  last 
named  and  the  Poles  and  Syrians  are  the  newest  immigrants  and 
appear  to  be  coming  in  increasing  numbers. 

The  reports*  of  the  Inmiigration  Commission  give  the  following 
account  of  the  history  of  immigration  to  Manchester: 

The  character  of  the  immigration  to  Manchester,  N.  H.,  like  that  of  other  cotton- 
manufacturing  cities,  has  undergone  considerable  change  within  the  past  20  years. 
Practically  no  Irish  have  come  during  that  time,  the  English  and  Germans  ceased  to 
come  in  considerable  numbers  during  the  same  period,  and  comparatively  few  French 
Canadians  have  arrived  since  the  cessation  of  their  enormous  immigration  10  or  15 
years  ago. 

The  Iri^  immigration  was  very  heavy  after  1850  and  again  after  1870.  They  form 
at  present  by  far  the  laigest  group  of  foreign-bom,  exclusive  of  Canadians.  *  *  * 
French-Canadian  immigration,  beginning  in  laige  numbers  in  the  late  seventies  and 
in  the  early  part  of  the  decade  1880-1890,  has  contributed  by  far  the  most  important 
element  of  the  foreign  population.  In  1900,  55  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  of  Man- 
chester were  French  Canadians,  their  number,  even  exclusive  of  the  second  generation, 
representing  almost  one-fourth  of  the  total  population  of  the  city.    *    *    * 

The  more  recent  immigrants,  at  present  so  important  a  factor  in  the  mill  population, 
began  coming  to  Manchester  12  or  15  years  ago.  The  Poles  first  entered  the  mills  of 
the  city  about  1895,  and  are  still  arriving  in  considerable  numbers.  The  Greeks  and 
Bulgarians,  together  with  a  few  Syrians  and  Turks,  constitute  the  laigest  racial  group 
now  coming  to  the  city. 

Foreign-born  mothers  in  this  study. — ^Although  the  foreign  bom 
constituted  only  about  42  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  foreign- 
bom  mothers  gave  birth  to  about  67  per  cent  of  the  1,643  infants. 

Over  half  of  the  mothers  of  foreign  birth  were  French  Canadians. 
The  number  of  births  to  this  group  was  610,  or  37.1  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Polish  mothers  were  next  in  numbers,  giving  birth  to  170 
children.     Irish  mothers  contributed  92  births;  Greek  and  Syrian,  72. 

The  last  two  races  named  live  in  the  same  colonies  and  have  much 
the  same  habits ;  therefore  they  were  combined  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison. The  same  is  true  also  of  Ruthenian,  Lithuanian,  and  Polish, 
and  the  number  of  births  to  this  whole  group  was  192.  English,  Irish, 
and  Scotch  combined  contributed  115  births.  Other  nationalities 
were  less  important  in  numbers. .  (See  Table  15.) 

I  Reports  of  the  Immisntioa  Commlssiqn,  vol.  10,  p.  46,  Washingtco,  1911. 
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French  Canadians, — ^The  French  Canadians  in  Manchester  form  a 
prominent  and  distinct  element  in  the  city  life.  They  have  an  in- 
tense feeling  of  nationality,  shared  even  by  their  descendants  of  the 
first  and  second  generations.  Their  impress  upon  the  city  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  French  names  of  many  institutions,  such  as  churches, 
convents,  schools,  hospitals,  orphanages,  and  homes.  Many  of  the 
streets  in  the  predominantly  French  section  bear  French  names,  as, 
for  example,  Notre  Dame,  Cartier,  Dubuque,  YouviUe,  Alsace,  etc. 
French  is  the  conmion  language  of  the  home,  shop,  and  street  in 
this  section,  and  even  the  stores  in  the  principal  business  sections 
employ  French  interpreters  to  receive  customers'  orders.  There  is 
one  French  daily  newspaper  in  the  city.  It  is  significant  that  the 
only  native  mothers  encountered  in  connection  with  this  study  who 
could  not  speak  English  were  of  French-Canadian  descent;  they  num- 
bered 42,  or  7.7  per  cent  of  the  total  native  born. 

The  French  Canadians  in  Manchester  are  generally  thrifty,  self- 
respecting  people,  ambitious  to  own  their  homes  and  to  accimiulate 
property.  Despite  their  tendency  to  retain  their  language  and  a  sepa- 
rate community  life,  they  are  f oimd  not  only  in  the  French  quarter 
but  in  other  sections  of  the  city.  They  are  also  found  in  all  occupa- 
tions, though  large  numbers  work  in  the  textile  mills.  Their  earn- 
ings here  are  higher  as  a  rule  than  those  of  the  newer  immigrants, 
the  Greeks,  Syrians,  and  Poles,  and  on  the  whole  they  occupy  a  rela- 
tively favorable  position  among  the  foreign-born  population  in  the 
community  as  regards  both  economic  and  social  status. 

Nationality  and  infant  mortality. — ^The  infant  mortality  rate  among 
babies  of  native  mothers  was  128.1,  while  among  babies  of  foreign- 
bom  mothers  it  was  183.5.  The  rate  for  babies  bom  to  French- 
Canadian  mothers  was  224.7,  and  the  next  highest  rate  was  that  among 
babies  of  Polish  mothers — 189.  The  lowest  rate  shown  is  that. for 
babies  of  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  mothers;  for  this  group  it 
was  only  66,  a  rate  very  much  lower  than  that  for  babies  of  native 
mothers.  These  figures  make  apparent  the  disproportionately  large 
number  of  deaths  among  babies  bom  to  French-Canadian  mothers. 
There  were  129  deaths  in  this  group,  and  if  these  be  eliminated  the 
infant  mortaUty  rate  for  all  other  foreign-nationaUty  groups  com- 
bined falls  from  183.5  to  132.8,  and  the  rate  for  all  babies  considered 
from  165  to  130.3.     (See  Table  15.) 

Economic  status  and  size  of  family. — ^A  larger  proportion  of  the 
foreign-born  mothers  than  of  the  native  are  found  in  the  economic 
groups  where  father's  earnings  are  lowest,  and  this  difference  in  eco- 
nomic status  is  even  more  marked  when  the  size  of  family  is  considered 
In  general  the  native  bom  have  larger  earnings  and  Waller  families 
than  the  foreign  bom.  In  the  group  of  babies  in  which  the  fathers 
earned  under  $650,  of  those  with  native  mothers  15  per  cent  were  in 
famiUes  of  over  four  persons,  while  of  babies  with  other  foreign 
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mothers  28.4  per  cent  and  of  babies  with  French-Canadian  mothers 
42.5  per  cent^  were  in  such  families.  Similarly,  among  aU  with  fathers 
earning  mider  $850  the  percentages  of  the  same  three  groups  in  families 
of  more  than  four  persons  were  19.7,  30.8,  and  41,  respectively. 
Only  11  babies  of  native  mothers  were  born  in  famiUes  of  more  than 
eight  persons  and  two  of  these  were  in  the  eammgs  group  under 
S650.  Of  the  babies  bom  to  foreign  mothers  74  were  in  families  of 
over  eight  persons,  and  44  of  these  were  in  this  low-income  group. 


TabL£  35. 


Earnings  of  Cather  and  nativity  of  motiier. 


All  motbers 

Under  1450 

$450toS549 

l3fi0toS649 

S6fi0to|849 

S850  to  $1.049 

11,060  to  $1,249 

$1,250  and  over 

No  earnings* 

Not  reported 

Native  mothers 

Under  $450 

$450  to  $540 > 

$650  to  $649 

$650to$849 

$850  to  $1.049 

$1,060  to  $1,340 

$1,250  and  over 

No  earnings 

Not  reported 

Foreign-born  mothers 

Under  $450 

$450  to  $649 

$550  to  $049 

$650to$849 

$860  to  $1.049 

$1,060  to  $1,249 

$1,260  and  over 

No  earnings* 

Not  reported 

French-Canadian  mothers 

Under  $450 

$450  to  $549 

$550  to  $049 

$650  to  $849 

$850  to  $1.049 • 

$1,060  to  $1,249 

$1 ,250  and  over 

No  earnings* 

Not  reported 

Other  foreign-bom  mothers 

Under  $450 

$460  to  $549 

$660  to  $649 

$650  to  $849 

$860  to  $1.049 

$1,060  to  $1,249 

$1,250  and  over 

No  earnings 

Not  reported 


Average 
number  1 

of  per- 
sons per 

iJEonily. 


4.0 


3.8 
4.2 
3.9 
4.1 
3.9 
4.2 
3.6 
3.6 
4.2 

3.3 


3.4 
3.2 
3.1 
8.7 
3.3 
3.3 
3.2 
1.0 
3.8 

4.3 


3.8 
4.5 
4.3 
4.4 
4.5 
5.1 
4.1 
4.2 
4.3 

4.6 


4.3 
5.0 
4.6 
4.4 
4.8 
6.0 
4.4 
3.4 
4.7 

3.9 


8.7 
3.8 
3.9 
4.4 
3.9 
4.2 
3.8 
5.0 
3.9 


Births  during  selected  year  in— 


All 
fami- 
lies. 


1,643 


225 

274 

297 

426 

199 

72 

105 

24 

21 

548 


29 
69 
92 

i£ 

36 

63 

5 

4 

1,005 


196 

215 

205 

266 

99 

36 

42 

19 

17 

610 


Families  of  specified  number  *  of 
persons. 


lto4. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,132 


52 

121 

133 

177 

68 

18 

22 

10 

9 

485 


144 
94 
72 
89 
31 
18 
20 
9 
8 


163 

183 

205 

283 

144 

48 

78 

16 

12 

444 


24 

51 

78 

120 

83 

30 

52 

4 

2 

688 


139 

132 

127 

163 

61 

18 

26 

12 

10 

355 


32 

65 

79 

109 

39 

6 

13 

7 

5 

333 


107 
67 
48 
54 
22 
12 
13 
5 
5 


Per 

cent. 


68.9 


Over  4. 


Num- 
ber. 


72.4 
66.8 
60.0 
66.4 
72.4 
66.7 
74.3 
66.7 
67.1 

81.0 


82.8 
86.4 
84.8 
75.0 
83.0 
83.3 
82.5 
80.0 
50.0 

62.8 


70.9 
61.4 
62.0 
61.3 
61.6 
50.0 
61.9 
63.2 
58.8 

58.2 


61.5 
53.7 
59.4 
61.6 
57.4 
33.3 
59.1 
70.0 
55.6 

68.7 


74.3 
71.3 
66.7 
60.7 
71.0 
66.7 
65.0 
55.6 
62.5 


510 


62 

91 

92 

143 

55 

24 

27 

7 

9 

103 


5 
8 
14 
40 
17 
6 
11 


2 

407 


67 

83 

78 

103 

38 

18 

16 

7 

7 

255 


20 

56 

54 

68 

29 

12 

9 

3 

4 

152 


37 

27 

24 

35 

9 

6 

7 

4 

3 


Per 
cent. 


31.0 


27.6 
33.2 
31.0 
33.6 
27.6 
33.3 
25.7 
29.2 
42.9 

18.8 


17.2 
13.6 
15.2 
25.0 
17.0 
16.7 
17.5 


50.0 
37.2 


29.1 
38.6 
38.0 
38.7 
38.4 
50.0 
38.1 
36.8 
41.2 

41.8 


38.5 
46.3 
40.6 
38.4 
42.6 
66.7 
40.9 
30.0 
44.4 

31.3 


25.7 
28.7 
33.3 
39.3 
29.0 
33.3 
35.0 
44.4 
37.5 


No 
report. 


1 
1 


>  Baby  bom  during  selected  year  not  indaded  in  number.       *  Includes  1  lather  living  on  his  income. 
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Economic  status  of  French  Canadians  and  others. — ^The  high  infant 
mortality  rates  found  among  foreign  bom  are  accompanied  in  general 
by  low  earnings  of  the  father.  Among  the  French  Canadians,  how- 
ever, the  father's  earnings  were  in  general  higher  than  among  other 
foreign  bom.  For  example,  of  the  births  to  French-Canadian  mothers 
only  8.5  per  cent  occnrred  in  the  economic  class  where  the  father's 
earnings  were  less  than  $450,  while  of  the  births  to  other  foreign 
mothers  29.7  per  cent  were  in  this  class.  Half  of  the  babies  of  French- 
Canadian  mothers  belonged  to  families  where  the  father's  eam- 
iDgs  were  less  than  $650,  but  practically  two-thirds  of  the  babies  of 
other  foreign-bom  mothers  belonged  to  such  families.  The  infant 
death  rates  amoi^  both  the  French  Canadians  and  the  other  foreign 
bom  show  in  general  a  decline  with  rise  in  father's  earnings,  but  the 
death  rates  for  the  babies  of  French-Canadian  mothers  within  each 
economic  class  are  higher  than  the  rates  for  others  in  the  same 
class. 

Employment  of  foreign-bom  mothers. — A  classification  of  the 
babies  bom  to  French-Canadian  mothers  and  to  other  foreign-bom 
mothers  on  the  basis  of  gainful  employment  of  the  mother  the  year 
after  childbirth  and  according  to  father's  earnings  reveals  a  smaller 
extent  of  gainful  employment  among  French-Canadian  mothers. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  babies  of  French-Canadian  mothers,  41.5  per 
cent  had  mothers  who  worked  the  year  following  childbirth  as  com- 
pared with  62.3  per  cent  of  the  babies  of  other  foreign  mothers  who 
worked  dining  this  period.  In  the  lowest  economic  class,  where  the 
father's  earnings  were  less  than  $450  per  annum,  the  percentage  of 
babies  whose  mothers  worked  the  year  following  childbirth  was  55.8 
in  the  French-Canadian  group  and  83.3  in  the  group  of  other  foreign- 
bom.  Though  the  proportion  of  mothers  gainfully  employed  declines 
in  both  groups,  generally  with  the  rise  of  father's  earnings  the  pro- 
portion of  mothers  who  work  is  less  among  the  French  Canadians 
than  among  the  other  foreign  bom.     (See  Table  28.) 

Gainful  employment  of  the  mothers  during  the  year  preceding 
childbirth  is  also  found  to  a  less  extent  among  the  French-Canadian 
mothers.  Of  the  births  to  French-Canadian  mothers  42.8  per  cent 
were  to  mothers  who  had  worked  the  year  previous  to  confinement, 
while  66.2  per  cent  of  the  births  to  other  foreign-bom  mothers  were 
to  mothers  who  had  worked  in  this  year.     (See  Table  31.) 

The  infant  mortaUty  rate,  as  has  been  shown,  in  general  is  higher 
among  babies  of  mothers  gainfully  employed  than  among  babies  of 
-mothers  not  so  employed.  The  contrast  between  those  whose 
mothers  work  away  from  home  and  others  is  particularly  marked, 
but  in  all  cases  the  babies  of  French-Canadian  mothers  die  at  a  much 
higher  rate  than  babies  of  other  foreign-bom  mothers. 
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Despite  then  the  smaller  extent  of  gainful  employment  among 
the  French-Canadian  mothers  and  the  higher  economic  status  ^f  the 
famiUes,  counterbalanced  in  part,  it  is  true,  by  the  larger  size,  in- 
fant death  rates  in  all  subclasses  compared  are  so  much  higher 
among  babies  of  French-Canadian  mothers  than  among  babies  of 
other  foreign-bom  mothers*that  a  much  higher  rate  for  the  French- 
Canadian  group  as  a  whole  is  obtained. 

Ability  to  speak  English. — Among  the  foreign  bom  inability  to 
speak  English  is  generally  regarded  as  a  handicap  which  puts  them 
at  a  disadvantage  economically  and  socially  and  so  tends  toward  a 
lower  standard  of  living.  It  usually  indicates  a  lack  of  means  for 
securing  knowledge  of  the  proper  care  of  the  baby  and  of  the  medical 
resources  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  in  that  the  non-English 
speaking  are  more  or  less  limited  in  their  choice  of  doctors  and  nurses 
and  of  other  social,  medical,  and  educational  resources  of  the  com- 
mimity.  But  these  conditions  do  not  operate  equaUy  regardless 
of  nationaUty;  in  Manchester  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  EngUsh  woidd 
be  naturally  less  disadvantageous  to  the  French  Canadians  than  to 
others,  as  the  former  are  such  a  definitely  independent  element  in 
the  popidation. 


Tabu  86. 

Births  during  selected  year  and  inJiont  deaths. 

Total 
births. 

Live  births. 

Stmbirths. 

Ability  of  mother  to  speak  English. 

Total. 

Jniajit  deaths. 

Number. 

Number. 

Tnfnnt 

mortality 

rate.! 

Per 
oent.i 

All  mothers ,,,-,^-^ 

1,643 

1,564 

258 

165.0 

79 

4.8 

Able  to  SDeak  English 

975 

667 

1 

i,(n5 

922 
641 

1 

1,041 

126 
182 

136.7 
205.9 

53 
26 

6.4 

Unable  to  sneak  Bnelish  * 

8.9 

Not  renorted 

FflTOifin-bom  mothers 

191 

183.5 

54 

4.9 

— 

Enalish-SDeakinff  nationalities  > 

129 
066 
341 
685 

610 

120 
921 
321 
600 

674 

9            75.0 

9 
46 
20 
26 

36 

7.0 

Non-EngUsh  speaking  nationalities 

Able  to  sneak  Enelish 

1S2 
60 

197.6 
186.9 

4.7 
5.9 

Unable  to  ffp«^Jr  English 

122          203.3 
129          224.7 

4.0 

French-Canadian  mothers. . .  .T. . 

5.9 

Able  to  sneak  English 

249 
361 

356 

231 
343 

347 

60 
79 

53 

216.5 
230.3 

152.7 

18 
18 

9 

7.2 

Unable  to  sneak  Knirliqh 

5.0 

Other  foreign-bom  mothers 

2.5 

Able  to  sneak  English 

92 
264 

90 
257 

10 

2 

7 

Unable  to  APeak  Kiurllsh 

43 

167.3 

2.7 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

s  Includes  42  native  mothers. 

s  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Canadian  except  French. 

A  classification  of  foreign-horn  mothers  of  non-English  speaking 
nationalities  according  to  ability  to  speak  English  reveals  the  fact 
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that  the  French-Canadian  mothers,  who  are  longer  resident  in  this 
country  than  other  foreign-horn  mothers,  had  acquired  the  language 
to  a  greater  degree  than  the  others.  Of  the  610  bahies  bom  to 
French-Canadian  mothers  249,  or  40.8  per  cent,  had  mothers  able 
to  speak  English,  while  of  the  babies  of  other  non-English  speaking 
foreign-bom  mothers  but  92,  or  25.8  per  cent,  had  such  mothers. 
Forty-two  native  mothers  spoke  French  only. 

The  rate  among  babies  of  all  mothers  (native  and  foreign-bom)  able 
to  speak  English  was  136.7,  while  that  of  babies  whose  mothers  could 
not  speak  the  language  was  205.9.  The  infant  death  rate  for  babies 
of  both  French-Canadian  and  other  non-English  speaking  foreign- 
bom  mothers  was  higher  where  the  mother  could  not  speak  English 
than  where  she  could. 

Years  in  United  States. — ^The  infant  death  rate  for  babies  of  all 
foreign-bom  mothers  who  had  been  in  this  country  5  years  or  less 
was  248.8,  whUe  that  for  babies  of  mothers  who  had  lived  here  over 
5  years  was  165.7.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French-Canadian,  among 
whom  the  highest  infant  death  rate  was  found,  was  the  foreign  group 
which  had  been  in  this  country  longest.  Only  14.9  per  cent  of  all 
babies  of  French-Canadian  mothers  were  bom  to  those  who  had  lived 
in  the  United  States  5  years  or  less;  whereas  27.5  per  cent  of  babies 
of  other  foreign-bom  mothers  were  bom  to  those  who  had  lived  in  the 
United  States  for  that  period.  Nearly  half  of  the  FrenchOanadian 
mothers  had  been  in  this  country  over  15  years.  The  infant  death 
rate  was  higher,  however,  among  the  more  recently  arrived  French 
Canadians  than  among  those  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  for 
12  years  or  more. 
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Tabi^  37. 

Births  during  selected  year  to  foreign-bom  mothers  and 

infimt  deaths. 

Total 
births. 

Live  births. 

StiUbirths. 

Yean  in  the  United  States. 

Total. 

Lofant  deaths. 

Number. 

Number. 

Infant 

mortality 

rate.^ 

Per 
oent.i 

All  foreign-bom  mothers 

1,095 

1,041 

191 

183.5 

54 

4.9 

44 

180 

165 
138 
183 
381 

4 

610 

•  43 
174 
160 
132 
176 
353 
3 

574 

9 
45 
24 
29 
24 
59 

1 

129 

• 

1 
6 
5 
6 
7 

28 
1 

36 

3  to  5  years 

258.6 
150.0 
219.7 
136.4 
167.1 

3.3 

6  to  8  years 

3.0 

9  to  11  years 

4.3 

12  to  IjT  years 

3.8 

16  yeors  and  i»i*>re  - ,  r .           

7.3 

Noi  reported 

Ftenc.h-Canadian  mothers 

224.7 

6.9 

Less  than  3  years 

14 

77 

68 

55 

108 

285 

3 

485 

13 

74 

66 

52 

103 

265 

2 

467 

5 
24 
14 
16 
19 
50 

1 

62 

1 
3 
3 
3 
5 
20 
1 

18 

3  to  6  years 

. 

. 

6  to  8  years 

9  to  11  years 

12  to  16  years 

184.5 
188.7 

4.6 

7.0 

Not  rep<Mrted 

Other  foreign-bom  mothers 

132.8 

3.7 

T/4SS  than  3  years 

30 
103 
97 
83 
75 
96 
1 

30 
100 
95 
80 
73 
88 
1 

4 

21 

10 

13 

5 

9 

3  to  5  years 

210.0 

3 
2 
3 
2 

8 

2.9 

6  to  8  years 

9  to  ll'j^ears 

5 

12  to  15  years 

16  jrears  and  more 

Not  reported 

•***••*•*" 

• 

>  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


Table  38. 

Births  during  selected  year  to  foreign-bom  mothers. 

Nationality  of  mother. 

Total. 

In  United  States  specified  number  of  years. 

Under 
3. 

3to 
6. 

6to 

8. 

9to 
11. 

12  to 

15. 

16 

and 

over. 

Not 
re- 
ported. 

All  foreim-born  mothers -- 

1,096 

44 

180 

165 

138 

183 

381 

4 

Omadian.  "''fimcli . 

610 
170 
115 
72 
127 
1 

14 
7 

1 

14 

8 

77 
41 
7 
37 
18 

68 
51 
11 
12 
23 

55 
39 
17 
8 
19 

108 
24 
27 

1 
23 

285 

8 

52 

3 

Polish     '                                   ... 

RniriMh.  Trinh.  and  Rcotch 

Greek  and  Ryrian 

All  other  ..."... 

35 

1 

1 

Not  ranorted 

PER  CENT  DISTRIBUTION. 


All  foreisn-bom  mothers ...  - -  - 

100.0 

4.0 

16.4 

15.1 

12.6 

16.7 

34.8 

0.4 

Canadian,  French 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

2.3 

4.1 

.9 

19.4 

6.3 

12.6 
24.1 
6.1 
51.4 
14.2 

11.1 
30.0 
9.6 
16.7 
18.1 

9.0 
22.9 
14.8 
11.1 
15.0 

17.7 
14.1 
28.6 
L4 
18.1 

46.7 

4.7 

45.2 

.5 

Poltth....' 

Encrliflh,  Trfdi.  and  8flotch 

AM  oUier. .  -  -V. 

27.6 

.8 

62 
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Literacy. — Literacy  in  Manchester  showed  almost  as  dose  a  rela- 
tion to  foreign  birth  as  ability  to  speak  English,  for  out  of  a  total  of 
286  babies  bom  to  mothers  who  were  illiterate  only  25  were  babies 
of  native  mothers.  In  the  case  of  literacy  again  a  peculiar  situ- 
ation exists  with  reference  to  the  French  Canadians,  for  although 
illiteracy  in  general  is  accompanied  by  a  high  infant  death  rate,  in 
the  French-Canadian  group  the  infant  death  rate  for  all  babies  was 
224.7,  and  for  babies  of  literate  mothers  the  rate  was  practically 
identical,  namely  223.3.  The  difference  in  the  infant  mortality  rates 
on  the  basis  of  the  literacy  of  mothers  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
group  of  other  foreign  bom.  Here  the  rate  was  only  94.6  for  babies 
of  literate  mothers  but  rose  to  198.8  for  babies  of  illiterate  mothers. 
The  French-Canadian  mothers  were  more  generally  literate  than  the 
other  foreign-bom  mothers,  85.9  per  cent  being  so  classed  as  com- 
pared with  63.9  per  cent  of  the  other  foreign  bom. 


Tablb  39. 

Births  during  selected  year  and  infiint  deaths. 

Total, 
births. 

Live  births. 

Stmbirtha. 

Literacy  ^  of  mother. 

Total. 

Infant  deaths. 

Number. 

• 

Number. 

InflEmt 

mortality 

rate.! 

PerceDt.* 

All  mothers 

1,643 

1,564 

258 

165.0 

79 

4.8 

Literate 

1,356 

286 

2 

1,095 

1,291 

2ri 

2 
1,041 

200 
58 

164.9 
214.0 

64 
16 

4.7 

Illiterate » 

5.2 

Not  reported 

Foreign-bom  mothers 

191 

183.5 

54 

4.9 

Literate 

834 
261 

610 

793 
248 

674 

139 
52 

129 

175.3 
209.7 

224.7 

41 
13 

36 

4.9 

Dliterate 

6.0 

French-Canadian  mothers 

6.9 

Literate 

524 
86 

485 

497 

77 

467 

111 
18 

62 

223.3 

27 
9 

18 

5.2 

Illiterate 

Other  foreign-bom  mothers 

132.8 

3  7 

Literate 

310 
•    175 

296 
171 

28 
34 

94.6 
198.8 

14 

4 

4.5 

Illiterate 

2  3 

I  Peraons  who  can  read  and  write  in  any  language  are  reported  literate. 

*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

*  Includes  25  native  mothers. 

Conditions  peculiar  to  French  Canadians. — Since  those  conditions 
which  have  been  shown  to  be  factors  in  a  high  infant  mortality  rate 
exist  to  practically  no  greater  extent  among  the  French  Canadians 
than  among  the  other  groups,  the  reasons  for  the  excessive  infant 
mortality  rate  among  the  babies  of  French-Canadian  mothers  must 
be  sought,  perhaps,  in  conditions  of  living  that  are  peculiar  to  this 
group. 
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Lack  of  Amerioanization — that  is,  retention  of  a  foreign  language 
and  maintenance  of  such  distinct  channels  of  expression  as  separate 
schools,  churches,  orphanages,  political  and  pleasure  clubs,  as  well  as 
a  daily  paper  printed  in  a  foreign  language — may  tend  to  narrow  and 
limit  that  opportunity  for  contact  which  might  have  an  educational 
value  along  hygienic  and  other  lines.  But  this  question  was  not  pur- 
sued far  enough  to  justify  any  positive  conclusion  as  to  its  importance 
in  retarding  the  development  of  the  French  Canadians.  In  any  case 
these  social  conditions  would  affect  the  baby  largely  as  they  modified 
customs  within  the  home  itself. 

In  their  method  of  feeding  and  in  the  size  of  their  families  the  French 
Canadians  show  distinctive  conditions  which  may  account  partly 
for  the  difference  between  their  infant  mortality  rate  and  the  rat«9 
of  other  groups  of  foreign  bom. 

FEEDING. 

Feeding  and  infant  mortality. — ^Method  of  feeding  is  among  the 
factors  immediately  related  to  infant  mortaUty.  Feeding  is  often 
the  primary  means  through  which  the  less  direct  factors,  such  as 
employment  of  mothers  away  from  home  and  low  income  with>- 
sufficient  food  and  rest  for  the  mother,  exert  their  influence.  The 
mother's  intelligence  and  care  are  also  reflected  in  the  baby's  feeding, 
although  the  mother's  ignorance  is  itself  often  but  the  consequence 
of  low  economic  status  and  early  entrance  into  gainful  employment. 
The  importance  of  feeding  to  infant  welfare  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged, and  authorities  are  also  agreed  in  emphasizing  the  great  su- 
periority of  breast  feeding  to  any  substitute  for  mother'-s  nulk. 

Of  the  1,643  babies  included  in  this  report,  1,564  were  live  bom, 
and  of  this  number  1,535  survived  long  enough  to  be  fed.  Upon  this 
latter  group,  then,  the  study  of  feeding  is  based.  Only  the  first  nine 
months  were  taken  into  account  in  the  study  of  feeding,  because  as 
a  rule1[>reast  feeding  after  that  period  is  not  necessary  to  the  baby's 
welfare. 

Effects  of  feeding  in  each  month  of  age. — The  chances  of  survival 
for  babies  deprived  of  breast  milk  at  an  early  age  are  decidedly  less 
than  those  for  babies  nursed  for  a  longer  period.  A  comparison  of 
the  babies  being  breast  fed  and  those  being  artificially  fed  any  month 
up  to  the  ninth  reveals  the  fact  that  the  percentage  who  failed  to 
survive  infancy  was  from  two  to  five  times  as  high  among  babies 
being  artificially  fed  as  among  those  receiving  breast  milk  exclu« 
Bively.     (See  Table  40.) 
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Tablb  40. 

Ijilants  boni  during  selected  year  and  surviving  at  beginning  of  specified  month. 

All  mothers 

• 

Native  mothers. 

Foreign-bom  mothers. 

Month  oflife  and  type 
offBedlng. 

Total. 
1,564 

Died  in 

I — 

Total. 

Died  in 

I — 

Total. 

Died  In— 

First  year. 

Bpecf- 

fied 

month. 

First  year. 

Speci- 
fied 
month. 

First  year. 

month. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Nom- 
ber. 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

First  month — 

258 

16.5 

72 

628 

67 

12.8 

16 

1,041 

191 

1&3 

56 

Breast  exclusively .... 
lilxed 

1,238 

57 

238 

29 

2 

1,482 

148 
15 
66 
29 

12.0 
26.3 
27.7 

26 

3 

14 

29 

420 

15 

82 

6 

38 

1 

22 

6 

9.0 

6.7 

26.8 

6 
i' 

6 

818 
42 

156 

23 

2 

985 

110 
14 
44 
23 

13.4 
33.3 
28.2 

3 

Artlflclal  oxclusively . 
Not  fed,  died  at  onoe. 
Mot  reDorted 

10 
23 

Second  month.. 

186 

12.5 

24 

507 

51 

lai 

4 

135 

13.7 

20 

Breast  exdosiyoly — 
lilxed 

1,067 

90 

833 

2 

1,468 

92 
18 
76 

8.6 
20.0 
22.8 

12 

2 

10 

353 

25 

129 

22 

1 

28 

6.2 

4.0 

21.7 

1 
8* 

714 

66 

204 

2 

965 

70 
17 
48 

9l8 
26.2 
23.5 

11 
3 

Artificial  exclusiyely. 
Not  roDorted 

7 

Third  month  . . 

162 

11.0 

24 

603 

47 

9.8 

4 

115 

11.9 

20 

Breast  exclusively — 
Mixed 

910 

129 

427 

2 

1,444 

53 
24 
85 

5.8 
18.6 
19.9 

9 

4 
11 

305 

33 

165 

14 

3 

80 

4.6 

9.1 

18.2 

1 
3* 

605 

96 

262 

....2 

39 
21 
55 

6.4 
21.9 
21.0 

8 
4 

Artificial  exclusively . 
Not  reoorted 

8 

Fourth  month  . 

138 

9.6 

18 

499 

48 

&6 

7 

945 

95 

lai 

11 

Breast  exdasively . . . . 
Mixed 

742 

184 

516 

2 

1,426 

31 
21 
86 

4.2 
11.4 
16.7 

6 

2 

10 

260 

48 

201 

7 

5 

31 

2.8 
10.4 
15.4 

3 
4' 

492 

136 

315 

2 

934 

24 
16 
56 

4.9 
11.8 
17.5 

3 
3 

Artificial  exclusively. 
Not  reported 

6 

Fifth  month... 

120 

8.4 

18 

492 

86 

7.3 

5 

84 

9.0 

13 

Breast  exclusively .... 
Mixed 

633 

229 

662 

2 

1,406 

17 
22 
81 

2.7 

9.6 

14.4 

i' 

14 

211 

63 

218 

2 

4 
30 

.9 

6w3 

13.8 

6* 

422 

166 

344 

2 

921 

15 
18 
51 

3.6 
10.8 
14.8 

4 

Artificial  exclusively. 
Not  reDorted 

9 

Sixth  month... 

102 

7.2 

21 

487 

31 

&4 

10 

71 

7.7 

11 

Breast  exclusively. . . . 
Mixed 

523 
281 
602 

2 

1,887 

14 
20 
68 

2.7 

7.1 

11.3 

3 

5 

13 

174 

81 

282 

1 

4 

26 

.6 

4.9 

11.2 

1 
8 
6 

349 

200 

370 

2 

910 

13 
16 
42 

3.7 

8.0 

11.4 

2 
2 

Artificial  exclusively . 
Not  reuorted 

7 

Seventh  month 

81 

5.8 

18 

477 

21 

4.4 

5 

60 

^6 

13 

Breast  exclusively. . . . 
Mixed 

386 

354 

645 

2 

1,360 

10 
14 
57 

2.6 
4.0 
8.8 

1 

2 

15 

125 
107 
245 

261 

247 

400 

2 

897 

10 
14 
36 

3.8 
5.7 
9.0 

1 

2 

Artificial  exclusively . 
Not  reported 

21 

8.6 

5 

10 

Eighth  month . 

63 

4.6 

U 

472 

16 

3.4 

3 

47 

5.2 

8 

Breast  exclusively . . . . 
Mixed 

314 

391 

662 

2 

1,358 

6 
13 
44 

1.9 
3.3 
6.6 

2* 

0 

96 
122 
252 

216 

269 

410 

2 

889 

6 
13 
28 

2.8 
4.8 
6.8 

2 

Artificial  exclusively. 
Not  reported 

16 

6w3 

8 

6 

Ninth  month  . . 

52 

3.8 

20 

460 

13 

2.8 

6 

39 

4.4 

14 

Breast  exclusively . . . . 
Mixed 

247 

410 

609 

2 

5 

9 

38 

2.0 
2.2 
5.4 

1 

3 

16 

79 
129 
261 

168 

281 

438 

2 

6 

9 

26 

3.0 
3.2 
6.7 

1 

3 

Artificial  exclusively. 
Not  reported 

13 

5.0 

6 

10 

1 

The  total  number  of  babies  who  were  breast  fed  exdusively  during 
their  first  month  was  1^238,  and  of  these  12  per  cent  failed  to  survive 
till  the  end  of  the  year.    Among  the  238  babies  who  were  artificially 
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fed  durixig  this  month,  however,  27.7  per  cent  died  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  There  were  1,492  babies  who  survived  until  the  beginning 
of  the  second  month;  1,067  of  these  were  breast  fed  during  this  month 
and  333  received  no  breast  milk  wl^itever.  In  the  former  group  only 
8.6  per  cent  died  before  the  end  of  the  year,  while  in  the  latter  group, 
babies  being  artificially  fed  during  the  second  month,  22.8  per  cent 
failed  to  survive  infancy.  The  percentages  of  infant  deaths  for  the 
two  groups,  according  to  feeding  in  the  third  month,  were  5.8  and 
19.9,  respectively^  and  for  the  succeeding  months  similar  differences 
in  the  proportion  of  infant  deaths  in  each  group  appear.  At  the 
b^inning  of  the  ninth  month  there  were  1,358  babies  living,  of 
whom  247  were  nursed  exclusively  in  this  month  and  699  were  arti- 
ficially fed.  In  the  first  group  2  per  cent  died  before  reaching  12 
months,  while  5.4  per  cent  of  the  second  group  failed  to  live  to  that 
age.  The  difference  in  rates  here,  of  course,  can  not  be'  attributed 
to  the  relative  influence  of  breast  and  artificial  feeding  at  9  months. 
But  effects  of  both  types  of  feeding  are  cumulative,  and  at  any  period 
during  infancy  they  show  in  the  subsequent  death  rates  among  the 
survivors.  Not  only  the  feeding  being  given  during  any  specified 
month  but  also  the  feeding  during  all  or  a  part  of  the  preceding 
months  of  the  child's  life  cause  the  difference  in  death  rates  later. 

The  above  comparisons  are  between  breast  feeding  exclusively  and 
artificial  feeding  exclusively  during  various  periods  of  the  first  9 
months.  The  influence  of  mixed  feeding — that  is,  part  breast  milk 
and  part  other  food — ^upon  the  infant  death  rate  is  less  pronounced. 
Babies  whose  feeding  was  mixed,  in  all  groups  compared,  died  in 
less  numbers  relatively  than  those  being  artificially  fed  and  in  greater 
numbers  relatively  than  those  being  breast  fed.  In  the  early 
months  exclusive  breast  feeding  appears  to  be  of  most  importance 
to  a  baby's  welfare,  for  during  this  period  the  percentage  of  infant 
deaths  among  babies  whose  feeding  is  mixed  more  closely  approaches 
that  for  babies  being  artificially  fed  than  that  for  babies  being  ex- 
clusively breast  fed.  After  the  sixth  month  the  reverse  is  practically 
true,  and  in  the  ninth  month  the  advantage  of  exclusive  breast  feed- 
ing over  mixed  feeding,  so  far  as  it  is  indicated  by  the  infant  death 
rates,  almost  disappears. 

A  somewhat  sharper  contrast  in  the  effects  of  feeding  as  indicated 
by  death  rates  appears  if  we  consider  all  babies  alive  at  specified  ages 
who  had  received  a  single  type  of  feeding  during  their  entire  life  up 
to  that  age.  Of  the  infants  aUve  at  the  end  of  3  months  only  4.9 
per  cent  of  those  who  had  been  breast  fed  up  to  that  time  died  later 
under  1  year  of  age,  while  those  who  had  been  fed  otherwise  died 
^i  from  more  than  two  to  nearly  four  times  this  rate.  Of  the  infants 
who  had  been  breast  fed  exclusively  during  the  first  6  months  of  life 
only  2.1  per  cent  died  imder  1  year  of  age,  as  compared  with  per- 
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centages  about  six  times  as  great  for  those  who  had  had  either 
mixed  or  artificial  feeding  during  the  same  period.  At  the  end  of 
9  months  there  were  244  infants  who  had  had  only  breast  milk  and 
177  who  had  never  had  it;  1.6  per  cent  of  the  first  group  and  3.4 
per  cent  of  the  second  subsequently  died  under   1  year  of  age. 
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Feeding  methods  and  nationality, — The  practice  in  r^ard  to 
breast  feeding  varied  according  to  nationality,  economic  status,  and 
gainful  employment  of  the  mother.  On  the  whole,  foreign-bom 
mothers  other  than  French-Canadian  nursed  their  babies  longest. 
At  the  end  of  three  months  75.9  per  cent  of  foreign-bom  mothers  ex- 
cept French-Canadian,  60.9  per  cent  of  native  mothers,  and  52.6  per 
cent  of  French-Canadian  mothers  were  exclusively  breast  feeding 
their  babies.  At  the  end  of  6  months  these  percentages  were  49.4, 
36.3,  and  28.5,  respectively.  At  9  months  the  contrast  is  similar, 
and  in  addition  at  each  of  these  periods  the  foreign-bom  mothers 
other  than  French-Canadian  much  more  commonly  than  either  of 
the  other  classes  of  mothers  were  using  a  mixed  diet  for  their  babies. 
No  doubt  the  great  extent  of  exclusively  artificial  feeding  among 
babies  of  French-Canadian  mothers  is  a  lai^  factor  in  accounting 
for  their  high  infant  death  rate. 

If  instead  of  considering  the  type  of  feeding  at  the  end  of  these 
three  age  periods  we  consider  the  type  during  the  same  periods,  we 
find  the  same  tendency  in  the  different  groups,  and  as  far  as  breast 
feeding  is  concerned  almost  identical  percentages  in  each  case. 
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Tablx  42. 


Type  of  feedtog  and  age  of  infemt 


Tyiw  of  feeding: 

At  3  montfis  of  ac^ 

Breast 

Mixed 

Artificial 

Daring  first  3  months . . . 

Breast  exclusively . . . 

Mixed  exclusively . . . 

Artificial  exclusively 

More  than  one  type . 
At  6  months  of  age 

Breast 

Mixed 

Artificial 

During  first  6  months . . . 

Breast  exclusively. . . 

Mixed  exclusively . . . 

Artificial  exclusively 

Mora  than  one  type. 
At  9  months  of  age 

Breast 

Mixed 

Artificial 

During  first  0  months. . . 

Breast  exdusiveiy . . . 

Mixed  exclusively . . . 

ArtJfleial  exdusiveiy 

More  than  one  type. 


Per  oent  distribution  of  infants 
of- 


Native 
mothers. 


100.0 

60.9 

6.6 

32.5 

100.0 

60.9 

2.0 

14.8 

22.2 

100.0 
36.3 
16.4 
47.4 

100.0 

36.3 

1.3 

14.5 

48.0 

loao 

17.1 
27.9 
55.1 

loao 

16.8 

1.3 

13.4 

68.6 


Forelm-bofn 
mothers. 


French- 
Canadian. 


loao 

52.6 

8.4 

38.9 

100.0 

52.6 

2.9 

2a7 

23.7 

100.0 
28.5 
14.6 
56.9 

100.0 

28.5 

2.9 

20.6 

48.0 

loao 

12.7 
1&8 
68.6 
100.0 
12.7 
1.7 
19.9 
65.7 


Other. 


100.0 
7&9 
11.3 
12.7 

loao 

75.7 
3.7 
6.0 

14.6 

loao 

49.4 

3ao 

20.6 

loao 

48.9 
2.6 
6.1 

42.3 

loao 

26.3 
46.3 
27.5 

loao 

26.0 
2.7 
5.8 

66.5 


An  analysis  of  the  relation  of  type  of  feeding  to  infant  mortality 
according  to  nationality  shows  practically  no  difference  in  results. 
The  same  tendency  for  a  high  infant  mortality  rate  to  accompany 
artificial  feeding  occurs  among  the  babies  of  both  native  and  foreign- 
bom  mothers.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  higher  general  rate^ 
the  babies  of  foreign-bom  mothers  show  in  nearly  all  cases,  whatever 
the  type  of  feeding,  a  higher  death  rate  than  babies  of  native  mothers. 
(See  Table  40.) 

Feeding  methods  in  economic  groups. — ^Native  and  foreign-bom 
mothers  in  the  same  economic  classes  do  not  show  the  same  tenden- 
cies with  reference  to  the  baby^s  feeding.  For  the  purpose  of  sim- 
plifying the  comparison,  economic  classes  were  reduced  to  three — 
fathers  earning  under  $650,  fathers  earning  from  $650  to  $1,049,  and 
fathers  earning  $1,050  and  over.  Among  native  mothers  artificial 
feeding  existed  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  poorest  class  and 
the  percentage  of  babies  artificially  fed  declined  with  the  rise  in 
father's  earnings.  Of  babies  of  native  mothers  35.4  per  cent  were 
artificially  fed  at  3  months  of  age  in  the  class  where  the  father's 
earnings  were  under  $650;  30.8  per  cent  where  the  earnings  were 
$650  to  $1,049;  and  28.1  per  cent  where  the  earnings  were  $1,050 
and  over.  In  contrast  to  this,  among  babies  of  the  same  age  of 
foreign-bom  mothers  23.6  per  cent  were  being  artificially  fed  in  the 
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class  where  father's  earnings  were  under  $650;  31.  8  per  cent  in  the 
next  higher  class;  and  26.4  per  cent  in  the  highest  economic  group, 
where  father's  earnings  were  $1,050  and  over.  An  analysis  of  the 
feeding  given  at  6  months  according  to  nativity  of  mother  and  earn- 
ings of  father  reveals  a  similar  situation. 

Among  foreign-bom  mothers,  then,  the  poorest  mothers  nurse  their 
babies  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  the  mothers  in  the  middle  eco- 
nomic class  nurse  their  babies  least.  French-Canadian  mothers  should 
be  excepted  from  this  generalization  since,  as  has  been  shown,  their 
general  custom  in  regard  to  nursing  the  baby  differs  radically  from 
that  of  other  foreign-bom  mothers.  Among  the  Polish  mothers  the 
extent  of  artificial  feeding  is  almost  neghgible. 


Table  43. 

Infants  living  and  artificially  fed 
at  specified  age  and  nationality 
of  mother. 


ALL  MOTHBBS. 

InfEtnts  living  at  end  of  8  months. . 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Infants  living  at  end  of  6  miinths. . 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artifldaUy  fed 

Infants  living  at  end  of  9  months. . 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 


MATIVX  MOTH£SS. 

Infants  living  at  end  of  3  months. 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

InfiEuits  living  at  end  of  6  months. . 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Infants  living  at  end  of  0  months. . 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 


FOBEION-BORN  MOTHERS. 

Infants  living  at  end  of  3  months. 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

InfEmts  living  at  end  of  6  months. 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Infants  living  at  end  of  9  months. 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 


French' Ckinadian  mothers. 

Infants  living  at  end  of  3  months. 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed , 

Infants  living  at  end  of  6  months . . . 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Infants  living  at  end  of  9  months. . 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 


Infants  bom  during  selected  year. 


Total. 


38.8 


1,444 
416 


1,387 
589 


42.6 


51.0 


1,338 
683 


Whose  fathers  earned  specified  amount. 


Under  1650. 


33.5 


47.4 


55.1 


499 
162 

477 
226 

463 
255 


26.9 
39.9 
48.9 


945 
254 

910 
363 

875 
428 


38.9 
56.9 
68.6 


511 
199 

485 
276 

458 
314 


26.3 


39.3 


48.0 


85.4 


52.6 


57.7 


23.6 


35.4 


45.1 


3&5 


56.5 


68.4 


691 
182 

661 
260 

625 
300 


$660  to 
$1,049. 


161 
57 

162 
80 

142 

82 


530 
125 

509 
180 

483 
218 


260 
100 

246 
139 

228 
156 


31.4 


46.8 


52.4 


3a8 


45.3 


50.7 


31.8 


47.1 


53.7 


39.2 


o9. 2 


69.1 


548 
172 

529 
246 

619 
272 


234 
73 

223 

101 

221 

112 


314 
100 

306 
144 

298 
160 


204 
80 

196 
116 

188 
130 


$1,060  and 

Noeam- 

over. 

ings.i 

168 

18 

46 

9 

27.4 

sao 

163 

17 

67 

8 

41.1 

47.1 

163 

16 

96 

7 

58.3 

46.7 

96 

4 

27 

4 

2&1 

100.0 

95 

4 

39 

4 

41.1 

100.0 

95 

3 

67 

3 

60.0 

IOOlO 
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.     14 

19 

6 

26.4 

35.7 

68 

13 

28 

4 

41.2 

aas 

68 

12 

38 

4 

55.9 

33.3 

34 

6 

11 

4 

32.4 

66.7 

31 

6 

14 

4 

45.2 

66.7 

31 

5 

21 

3 

67.7 

6ao 

Not  re- 
ported. 


38l8 


62.8 


56^ 


5ao 


66.7 


sao 


33.3 


6ao 


67.1 


67.1 


50.0 


66.7 


19 
7 

17 
9 

16 

9 


4 

3 

3 
3 

3 
1 


15 
5 

14 

7 

14 

8 


7 
4 

6 
3 

6 

4 


&  Includes  1  father  living  on  his  income. 
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T.MiLi:  43— Continued. 

Infants  bom  during  selected  year. 

Infants  living  and  artificially  fad 
at  specified  age  and  natioittlity 

Total. 

Whose  fathers  earned  specified  amount. 

Under  8660. 

9650  to 
81,049. 

81»0G0and 
over. 

No  earn* 
ings.i 

Not  re- 
ported. 

PoOakmaikert. 

Infants  living  at  end  of  3  months . . 

Number  artifidaUy  fed. 

Per  cent  artifidally  fed 

Initots  living  at  end  of  6  months. . 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artifidally  fed 

Number  artificially  fed. 

Per  cent  artifldaUy  fed. 

SngUA,  IrUh,  and  Seoich 
nuiken. 

Intents  living  at  end  of  3  months. . . 
Number  artificially  fed 

147 
6 
4.1 

144 
12 
8.3 

138 
21 
16.2 

103 
18 
17.5 

100 
25 
25.0 

100 
30 

8ao 

184 
81 
16.8 

181 
60 
37.6 

179 
63 
35.2 

133 
5 
3.8 

130 
9 
6.9 

124 
17 
13.7 

41 
4 

9.8 

39 
7 
17.9 

39 
12 
3a8 

96 
16 

16.7 

94 
25 

2&6 

92 
33 

35.9 

11 
1 
9.1 

11 
2 
18.2 

11 
3 
27.3 

52 
13 

25.0 

52 
16 

3a8 

62 
16 

3a8 

47 
6 

1X8 

47 
10 

21.3 

47 
11 

23.4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

50.0 

1 

2 

1 

50.0 

7 
1 

14.3 

6 
2 

33.3 

6 
2 

33.3 

31 
7 

22.6 

31 
12 

38.7 

31 
15 

4&4 

2 

1 

Pw  cent  artificially  fed!. .:.... 
Number  artificially  fed 

2 

1 

Per  cent  artiflciailv  fed 

Intentsliving  at  end  of  9  months . . . 
Number  artificially  fed 

2 

1 

Per  cent  artifidaUy  fed 

Oikerforelgfi^iom  motken, 

Infuits  living  at  end  of  3  mcnths. . 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

ftifuits  living  at  end  of  6  months. . 

Number  artificially  fed 

5 

1 

2ao 

4 

6 
1 
90.0 

6 
8 

Per  cent  artificially  fed.-. 

Inlants  living  at  end  of  9  months. . . 

Number  artifidaUy  fed 

Per  cent  artifidally  fed 

oao 

i' 

1 

2J.0 

6 
3 

60.0 

I  Indndes  l  father  living  on  his  income. 

Effects  of  feeding  modified  by  income. — ^A  classification  of  babies 
both  according  to  type  of  feeding  and  according  to  father's  earnings 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  economic  status  of  the  family  modifies  the 
influence  of  feeding.  Poverty  nullifies  in  part  the  advantages  of 
breast  feeding,  while  an  ample  income  mitigates  the  disadvantages  of 
artificial  feeding.  The  reason  for  this  may  be,  as  before  noted, 
that  poverty  usually  means  low  standards  and  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  mother,  while  ample  income  makes  possible  the  attainment  of 
higher  standards,  better  medical  attention,  and  greater  knowledge 
in  the  care  of  the  baby. 

In  the  lowest  economic  class,  in  which  the  fathers  earn  less  than 
$650,  the  percentage  of  breast-fed  babies  aUve  at  3  months  who  failed 
to  survive  till  the  end  of  the  year  was  6.7;  in  the  next  class  the  per- 
centage declined  to  3.6,  while  for  the  highest  class,  where  fathers 
earned  $1,050  or  more,  it  was  only  2.7.  The  percentages  of  deaths 
among  artificially  fed  babies  alive  at  3  months  were  22,  14.5,  and 
4.3 — in  the  two  lower  economic  classes  percentages  3  and  4  times  as 
large  as  those  for  breast-fed  babies  in  the  same  classes.  In  the 
highest  class  the  difference  between  the  percentages  almost  disappears. 
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An  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  infant  deaths  occuirinj 
babies  who  survived  6  months  shows  the  same  results.  ' 
centage  of  deaths  among  both  breast-fed  and  artificially  fo 
decreased  with  the  advance  in  economic  status.  In  the  hi^h< 
in  which  fathers  earned  $1,050  or  more,  no  babies  who  had 
6  months  died  before  the  end  of  the*year. 


Table  44. 

Intuits  bom  darUig  seleeted  year  and  sorvlvliig  at  spei 

Tout. 
1,444 

Died  later  in 
year. 

Wboee  hihen  earned  specift 

Typo  of  feeding  at  speclfted 

Under  1690. 

96801 

age. 

Total. 

Died  later  in 
year. 

Total. 

1 

Num- 
ber. 

ent. 

Norn- 
ber. 

Per 
eent. 

N 

1 

Type  of  feeding: 

At  3  montns  of  a^e 

138 

9.6 

691 

86 

1X4 

548 

Breast.../. 

901 

12S 

41ft 

2 

1,387 

44 

90 
74 

4.9 
16.0 
17.8 

434 

75 

182 

99 
17 
40 

6.7 
22.7 
22.0 

33S 

36 

173 

2 

529 

Mixed 

Artificial 

Not  reported 

At  0  months  of  age 

81 

5.8 

661 

86 

as 

Breast 

6» 

376 

689 

3 

11 
15 
55 

Zl 
5.4 

9.3 

217 
164 
900 

8 

13 
95 

8.4 

7.9 
13.6 

208 

79 
345 

2 

Mixed 

Artificial 



1 
1 

T3rpe  of  feeding  at  specified 
age. 


Type  of  feed  Ins: 

A  tSmontlisof  age. 

nmst 

MIxf«! 

Artificial 


At  6  months  of  age 

Bmavt 

Mi\«Hl 

ArtiHcial 


Wbon  fithen  earned  spedfled 


it— Continue 


tlflBO  and  over. 

No  eamlnp  J 

N<» 

Total. 

Died  later  in  year. 

Total. 

Dicdlalef 
in  year. 

ToU 

Number. 

Per  osit. 

168 

5 

3.0 

18 

4 

112 
10 

8 

X7 

7 

2 



46 
163 

2 

4.3 

9 
17 

...  ^ 

s 

1 

1 

1 

69 

5 

27 

•  •  -  •      •  • 

4'. .:::::. .J 

67 



8  ]              3  . 

I  Includes  1  Mlier  liTing  on  his  inoone. 

Feeding  methods  and  employment  of  mother. — Oainfii 
ment  of  the  mother  away  from  home  shows  a  more  conspic 
tion  to  failure  to  nurse  the  baby  than  either  nativity  or 
status.  Among  the  babies  of  mothers  employed  away  f 
65.5  per  cent  were  being  artificially  fed  at  3  months  of  ag 
pared  with  28.5  per  cent  artificially  fed  among  the  babic»  < 
not  gainfully  employed  at  that  time.     Among  babies  wha< 
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worked  at  home,  howeveri  the  percentage  of  artificial  feeding  was 
lower  than  in  either  of  the  above  groups — only  18.1.  In  general  this 
condition  was  the  same  both  for  native  and  foreign-bom  mothers. 
In  the  native  group  the  percentage  of  babies  weaned  at  3  months  of 
age  whose  mothers  were  not  gainfully  employed  was  30.2;  of  those 
whose  mothers  worked  at  home,  it  was  30.9;  but  of  those  whoso 
mothers  worked  away  from  home,  it  was  67.9.  Among  foreign-bom 
mothers  the  tendencies  according  to  employment  of  mother  are  not 
identical,  but  the  contrasts  are  greater.  Among  babies  of  foreign- 
bom  mothers  who  worked  at  home  at  the  time  only  15  per  cent  had 
been  weaned  at  3  months;  among  babies  of  mothers  not  employed  at 
all  the  per  cent  was  27.4 ;  and  among  babies  of  mothers  who  worked 
away  from  home,  64.4.  At  6  months  48.3  per  cent  of  the  babies  of 
native  mothers  then  employed  at  home  had  been  weaned,  42.5  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  mothers  not  employed  and  83.3  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  mothers  employed  away  from  home.  The  proportions  for 
babies  of  foreign-bom  mothers  weaned  at  6  months  were  27,  39.1, 
and  69.6,  respectively. 


tabum  a. 


sttd  osSlflnsllty  of  noClMr 


spMlfltdac* 


ALL  MOianuu 

lotasti  HyIbc  at  flod  of  a  nontlui. 

SumborsrtlfldaUyfed 

FarMDtartillciaUyfed 

lalMita  bvinx  ftt  end  of  6  montlu . 

*  .'amber  ftitificially  fed 

Par  en t  mrUdcUllT  fed 

laleiits  living  lit  end  of  0  months . 

NnmbvartiAdallyfed 

PwontarUndAUyled 


Intuits  bora  during  nloetid  ymr. 


WboM  moUMTS  during  yoor  following 
bAby'tbirtb— 


ToUl. 


38.8 


1,444 
416 

1,387 


42.5 


NATTVm  MOTHCttS. 


SI.O 


1.338 

683 


Uftdno 

work  or 

bonm  work 

Miortime 

spaciflod. 


Boon  work  bofort 
timo  speeUlod 
andw4 


38.5 


1.057 
301 

013 


40.4 


61.6 


Intwta  Hvtng  at  end  of  3  mootbe 

Somber  artiAciiUlyM 

KeroentartUckllyfed 82.5 

InteiU  llTing  At  end  or  6  months > 

Vwnber  artificially  fed | 

Per  cent  artiAciAllyM 47.4 

iBlmta  lltrtaig  »t  end  of  9  months < 

Mnmber*rtUldaUylod 


103 

ATI 


P«r  eaot  MlUldAUy  fled 


rOftnONHKMUl  MOmEM. 


InlBiti  ilvlag  At  end  of  3  months, 

NamborvtlflcUllyfed 

PerosattfUftciAUyfBd 

Isluts  living  »t  end  oi  6  months. 

Nomber  artUlcmny  ted 

Per  emit  wrtUkiUlj  fled 

talenti  Hving  *t end  of  9  months. 

Noaber  vtlAdaOy  fed 


5&1 


36.9 


30.9 


l^ventwtttlfltaUyfvt i   4&9 


255 


945 
254 

910 
363 

875 
428 


aoi3 


42.5 


30.9 


27.4 


30l1 


88.1 


814 
420 


410 
134 

365 
155 

343 
174 


647 

in 

548 
214 

473 

346 


With 
bnby. 


18.1 


31.1 


38.4 


297 
114 


30.9 


55 

17 

58 


4&3 
58 

30 
51.7       I 


Awsy 

from 
b«by. 


66.6 


87 
57 


73.6 


lO 
130 


316 
143 


DM  not 

report 

tirao 


66.3 


aoio 


88.3 


54.5 


I 


19! 
67.9       i 
48 

813       I 

88  • 
49 
84.5       I 


38.3 


80i0 


4QlO 


i&o     I 

341 
66 
37.0       , 
239  I 

3&1        I 


64.4 


115 


60.6 


8616 


188 
94 


66b7 


13 
6 

12 
7 

11 
6 


6 
2 

• 
3 

6 

2 


4 

4 

6 
4 
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Tablk  45— Contiiiued. 


Infonts  living  and  artificially  M  at  tpeoifled  age 
and  nationality  of  mottMr. 


Frffteh-Otnadian  TMthen. 


Infuits  living  at  end  of  3  months . 

Number  arttflcially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

InHants  living  at  end  of  6  montiiB . 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Ittftrnts  living  at  end  of  9  months . 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 


PolUh  motkert. 

Intents  living  at  end  of  3  months . 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Infsnts  living  at  end  of  6  months . 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Infuits  living  at  end  of  9  months . 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 


En^Uhf  Iriik,  and  Scotch  molker$. 


Intents  living  at  end  of  3  months . 

Number  artifidally  fed 

Percent  artifidally  fed 

Intents  living  at  end  of  0  months . 

Number  artificially  fsd 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Inftots  living  at  end  of  9  months . 

Number  artificially  led 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 


Other  foreiin-^om  mother 9. 


Intents  bom  during  sslseted  yetr. 


Total. 


Whoso  mothers  during  year  fc 
baby's  birth- 


88.9 


58.9 


88.6 


4.1 


8.3 


i&a 


17.6 


310 


80.0 


611 
199 

486 

376 

458 

814 


147 

6 

144 

12 

138 

81 


103 
18 

100 
26 

100 


Had  no 

work  or 

benn  work 

afUrtime 

specified. 


work  before 
time  speciflftl 
and  worked— 


86.9 


61.4 


66b6 


385 

143 


333 

166 


4.1 


6.1 


13.8 


198 


74 
3 


14.9 


34.6 


Infsnts  living  at  end  of  3  months 184 

Number  artifidally  fed 81 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 16.8 

Intents  living  at  end  of  6  months 181 

Number  artiflciaUy  fed 50 


Per  cent  artificially  fed 
Intents  living  at  end  of  9  months 

Number  artificially  f«Hi 

Percent  artificially  fed 


37.6 


35.3 


179 
63 


1&4 


39.4 


74 

11 

67 
14 

64 

16 


114 
31 

108 


With 
baby. 

Awsy 

from 

baby. 

78 

45 

33 

33 

38l5 

7LI 

80 

79 

43 

86 

58.6 

815 

78 

84 

40 

71 

618 

84.5 

70 

1 

1 

1 

L4 

HXLO 

08 

« 

4 

] 

5^9 

87.5 

67 

4C 

9 

} 

18.4 

36 

17.5 

t 

4 

30lO 


116 


31.9 


813 


II 


flao 


I 


413 


110 


I    310 


61 
14 


84  .  19 

314  80l6 


40l0 


83.3 


47. « 


(I 


General  discussion  of  feeding  methods. — It  appears  fr 
facts  that  in  the  case  of  native  mothers  both  gainful  cm]) 
away  from  home  and  low  economic  status  are  frequently  acc<» 
by  early  weaning  of  the  baby.  The  mothers  who  work< 
from  home  are  on  the  whole  the  poorest  mothers;  henr<t«  t 
large  proportion  of  their  babies  weaned  by  the  age  of  3  and  6  n 
namely,  67.0  and  83.3  per  cent.  Among  foreign-bom 
however,  low  economic  status,  as  has  been  shown,  is  aoro 
by  a  general  tendency  to  nurse  the  baby.  Mothers  who  worl 
from  home,  however,  were  often  required  to  wean  their  bi? 
64.4  per  cent  of  these  babies  wore  weaned  at  3  months  and 
cent  at  6  months. 
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Tho  reason  for  the  divergence  in  the  customs  of  native  and  foreign- 
bom  mothers  (other  than  French-Canadian)  as  to  the  feeding  of  the 
baby  is  not  apparent.  Possibly  the  other  foreign-bom  mothers  in 
the  poorest  classes  still  follow  a  custom  from  which  the  native 
mothers,  who  know  more  of  substitutes  for  mother's  milk»  have 
broken  away.  The  latter  and  the  French-Canadian  mothers  as  well 
an*  constantly  appealed  to  by  advertisements  of  patent  infant  foods. 
Indeed,  one  mother  gave  as  a  reason  for  oeasing  to  nurse  her  baby  that 
she  wanted  to  try  the  samples  of  patent  infant  foods  which  had 
been  given  her. 

Of  the  native  mothers  those  in  the  highest  economic  class,  contrary 
to  expectation,  practiced  breast  feeding  most  commonly,  and  in  this 
same  group,  because  of  ao/cess  to  competent  medical  advioe  and  because 
of  the  better  education  of  the  mothers  generally,  they  are  apt  to 
make  more  inteUigent  use  of  artificial  food  and  their  babies  are  likely 
to  soflfer  least  from  artificial  feeding.  These  very  circumstances, 
however,  may  explain  the  reason  for  the  greater  readiness  of  these 
mothers  to  nurse  their  babies,  for  they  would  be  the  class  to  be 
reached  first  by  the  campaigns  of  public  education  in  favor  of  breast 
feeding  which  have  been  carried  on  in  recent  years. 

Substitutes  for  mother's  milk. — ^Artificially  fed  babies  of  the 
poorer  mothers  suffer  under  the  extra  handicap  of  the  ignorance  of 
such  mothers  as  to  the  proper  feeding  of  babies.  The  importimoe  of 
a  pure  city  milk  supply  and  of  infant-welfare  stations  to  this  class 
of  babies  is  obvious.  In  Manchester  the  substitutes  for  mother's 
milk  most  frequently  resorted  to  were  condensed  milk,  patent  infant 
foods,  and  whole  milk.  Only  infrequently  did  mothers  report  that 
they  gave  their  babies  modified  milk.  The  cows'  milk  was  usually 
the  same  grade  as  that  used  for  adult  consumption. 

Tliere  are  two  grades  of  milk  officially  recognized  by  the  city  <iepart- 
ment  of  health,  and  of  these  *' inspected  milk*'  is  the  superior  and  the 
one  suitable  for  infants.  This  grade  of  milk,  however,  was  only 
provided  for  by  the  State  board  of  health  in  April,  1913,  and  intro- 
duced into  Manchester  in  the  same  year.  About  10  per  cent  of  the 
entire  supply  was  pasU^urized. 

MATERNAL  HISTORIBS. 

Data  were  obtained  from  the  mothers  regarding  all  pregnancies 
which  they  had  had  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  baby  during  the 
selcMrted  year.  This  information  included  the  following  details: 
The  total  number  of  pregnancies  and  tho  result  of  each — that  is, 
whether  a  live-bom  child,  a  stillborn  child,  or  a  miscarriage;  the 
year  of  birth  and  sex  of  each  ohild ;  the  number  of  live-bom  children 
who  had  died,  and  the  age  of  each  at  death.  An  analysis  of  these 
maternal  histories  serves  to  supplement  the  more  detailed  study  of 
infants  bom  during  a  single  year. 

The  histories  of  1,618  mothers  form  the  basis  of  the  study  of  the 
issues  of  all  pregnancies.     From  6  of  the  1,624  mothers  of   babies 
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An  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  infant  deaths  occurring 
babies  who  survived  6  months  shows  the  same  results.  1 
centage  of  deaths  among  both  breast-fed  and  artificially  fo< 
decreased  with  the  advance  in  economic  status.  In  the  high( 
in  which  fathers  earned  $1,050  or  more,  no  babies  who  had 
6  months  died  before  the  end  of  the*year. 


Table  44. 

Infuits  bcm  durlDtg  eeleetad  jcar  and  survlvinc  at  spec 

ilM 

di 

Totol. 
1,444 

Died  later  la 
year. 

WhoM  tethers  earned  speeUW 

Type  of  feeding  at  specified 

Under  OOn. 

96B0t 

age. 

Total. 

Died  later  in 
year. 

Total. 

I 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
eent. 

N 

1 

Typeoffeedlns: 

AtSmontfisoface 

138 

9.6 

Ml 

86 

12.4 

648 

Bnofft. . .  .*. . 

901 

125 

410 

2 

1,387 

44 

20 
74 

4.0 
16.0 
17.8 

434 

75 
183 

20 
17 
40 

6.7 
22.7 
22.0 

338 

36 

173 

2 

526 

Mixed 

Artlfldal 

Not  reported 

At  6  months  of  age 

81 

6.8 

661 

66 

8.S 

Brea^rt .  . 

520 

276 

580 

2 

11 
15 
55 

LI 
6.4 

0.3 

an 

164 
280 

8 
IS 
36 

3.4 

7.0 
13.8 

203 

79 

245 

a 

Mixed 

Artificial 

Not  reported 

\ 

1 

Type  of  leedfaiK  at  specified 
He. 


Type  of  feed Ini;: 

A  13  months  of  ape. 

nrea5t 

MIxeil 

Artinrbil 


At  6  months  of  age . . 

Brrast 

MiX)**! 

Artillcial 


Wbon  fiUbeit  earned  ipeeiAed  amoantp-CoBtimii 


81,060  and  over. 


Total. 


168 

112 
10 

46 

163 

69 
27 
67 


Died  later  In  year. 


Number. 


3 

2 


Per  ont. 


3.0 


X7 


Noeamlni^. 


Total. 


18 


DM 
In 


N* 


Tot 


3 


«l 


I 


1  Includes  1  iUher  llTlnf  on  hb  tneome. 

Feeding  methods  and  employment  of  mother. — Oainf 
ment  of  the  mother  away  from  home  shows  a  more  conspi 
tion  to  failure  to  nurse  the  baby  than  either  nativity  o 
status.  Among  the  babies  of  mothers  employed  away  ; 
65.5  per  cent  were  being  artificially  fed  at  3  months  of  a] 
pared  with  28.5  per  cent  artificially  fed  among  the  babi€^ 
not  gainfully  employed  at  that  time.    Among  babies  wh<: 
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worked  at  home,  however,  the  percentage  of  artificial  feeding  was 
lower  than  in  either  of  the  above  groups — only  18.1.  In  general  this 
oon<lition  was  the  same  both  for  native  and  foreign-bom  mothers, 
lu  the  native  group  the  percentage  of  babies  weaned  at  3  months  of 
ftge  whose  mothers  were  not  gainfully  employed  was  30.2;  of  those 
whose  mothers  worked  at  home,  it  was  30.9;  but  of  those  whoso 
mothers  worked  away  from  home,  it  was  67.9.  Among  foreign-bom 
mothers  the  tendencies  according  to  employment  of  mother  are  not 
identical,  but  the  contrasts  are  greater.  Among  babies  of  foreign- 
bom  mothers  who  worked  at  home  at  the  time  only  15  per  cent  had 
been  weaned  at  3  months;  among  babies  of  mothers  not  employed  at 
all  the  per  cent  was  27.4 ;  and  among  babies  of  mothers  who  worked 
away  from  home,  64.4.  At  6  months  48.3  per  cent  of  the  babies  of 
native  mothers  then  employed  at  home  had  been  weaned,  42.5  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  mothers  not  employed  and  83.3  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  mothers  employed  away  from  home.  The  proportions  for 
babies  of  foreign-bom  mothers  weaned  at  6  months  were  27,  39.1, 
and  69.6,  respectively. 


TABUl4ft. 


Uyrtng  and  artifleteUy  fed  tX  spMlltod  age 
and  natlooality  of  motlMr. 


ALL  MOTBKU. 

latenM  llvlBf  at  and  of  3  nKmtlia . . 

KomlMrartiflciallyfed 

PoTMBtartlflQianyted 

laknU  llTliiff  at  end  of  6  inooUia . . 

'  .'amber  artinclally  fed 

PwentartifldaUTfod 

teinta  liTlng  At  eod  of  0  months. . 

Niimbar  artiftcially  fed 


Infuits  born  during  aataetad  yaar. 


Total. 


28.8 


42.5 


1.444 
41ft 

1,387 
589 

1.338 
683 


tarUndaUyfed 51.0 

NATTTC  MOTBXM. 


Per' 


lafenta  llvtef  at  end  of  3  raontha 

NomberartifMaUyfed 

p«>r««atutUkriaUyfed 82.5 

latenta  living  at  end  or  ft  mooth» I 

V  amber  artlfldally  fed I 

prromtartAfldaUyfed 47.4 

lain ta  living  at  end  of  9  moatha 

.Somber  artificially  tod 

oit  artlfldally  fed I    6&1 

fCmnON-BOftM  MOTRKRa. 


183 
477 


lakBti  llvfag  at  end  of  3  month* . 

Nomber  artlfldally  fed 

pweaitartUldaUyfed 

lafeBla  living  at  end  01  ft  monCha. 

NomberartMciaUyfed 

Pw«aitartttloteUyfed 

lafenli  Hviag  at  end  of  9  raontha . 

NmbcrartiAdaUy  fed 

r»entartlfldaUyfed 


38.9 


39.9 


4&9 


483 
265 


945 
254 

910 
363 

875 
428 


Whose  mothers  during  year  following 
baby's  Urtb~ 


Uad  no 

worker 

becan  work 

after  time 

spedfked. 


28.5 


1.057 
301 

913 


40.4 


51.6 


30.2 


4X5 


80l9 


27.4 


30.1 


fiXl 


814 
420 


410 
134 

365 

155 

342 

174 


647 

m 

548 
214 

473 
346 


Beam  work  before 
tune  speelAed 
and  worked^ 


With 
baby. 


18.1 


3L1 


38.4 


297 
114 


30.9 


48.3 


55 
17 

58 
38 


51.7 


30 


233 
35 


Away 

f^om 
baby. 


65l6 


87 
57 


73.6 


168 
130 


316 
143 


DM  not 


66.2 


30.0 


5a3 


615 


I 


67.9 


83.3 


19 

48 
40 


64.5 


49 


33.3 


80.0 


4Ql0 


16. 0 


64.4 


341 
65 
27.0       , 
230  i 

3&1        I 


115 


60.6 


m.h 


148 
94 


66.7 


•17 


13 
6 

13 

T 

11 


6 
3 

3 

6 
3 


4 

6 
4 

6 
4 
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An  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  infant  deaths  occurring  amotig 
babies  who  survived  6  months  shows  the  same  results.  The  per- 
centage of  deaths  among  both  breast-fed  and  artificially  fed  babies 
decreased  with  the  advance  in  economic  status.  In  the  highest  class, 
in  which  fathers  earned  $1,050  or  more,  no  babies  who  had  survived 
6  months  died  before  the  end  of  the'year. 


Tablk  44. 

Infants  bom  duriAg  selected  year  and  surviving  at  specified  time. 

Total. 

Died  later  in 
year. 

wnose  Ifttliers  earned  specified  amoant. 

Type  of  feeding  at  specified 

Under  8660. 

l6fiOtoSl,0«0. 

age. 

Total. 

Died  later  fai 
year. 

Total. 

Died  later  in 
year. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Type  of  feeding: 

At  3  months  of  age 

1,444 

138 

9.6 

601 

86 

1314 

648 

40 

7.3 

Breast ' 

901 

125 

416 

2 

1,387 

44 

20 
74 

4.9 
16.0 
17.8 

434 

75 
182 

28 
17 
40 

6.7 
22.7 
22.0 

338 

36 

172 

2 

529 

12 

3 

26 

3.6 

Mixed 

8.3 

Artificial 

14.5 

Not  reported 

At  6  months  of  age 

81 

5.8 

661 

56 

8.5 

21 

4.0 

Breast 

520 

276 

589 

2 

11 
15 
55 

2.1 
5.4 
9.3 

237 
164 
260 

8 
13 
35 

3.4 

7.9 

13.5 

203 

79 

245 

2 

a 

2 
16 

1.5 

Mixed 

2.5 

Artificial 

6.5 

Not  reported 

Whoee  fathers  earned  specified  amount— Cantinued. 

Type  of  feeding  at  specified 

$1,050  and  over. 

No  eamings.i 

age. 

Total. 

Died  later  in  year. 

Total. 

Died  later 
in  year. 

Total. 

Died  Iat«r 

Number. 

Percent. 

in  year. 

Type  of  feeding: 

A 13  months  of  age 

168 

5 

3.0 

18 

4 

19 

3 

Breast 

112 
10 
46 

163 

3 

2.7 

7 
2 
9 

17 

10 
2 
7 

17 

Mixed 

Artificial 

2 

4.3 

4 

3 

3 

At  6  months  of  aee 

1 

Brea.st 

69 
27 
67 

5 

4 
8 

6 
2 
9 

Mixed 

Artificial 

3 

1 

i  Includes  1  father  living  on  his  income. 

Feeding  methods  and  employment  of  mother. — Gainful  employ- 
ment of  the  mother  away  from  home  shows  a  more  conspicuous  rela- 
tion to  failure  to  nurse  the  baby  than  either  nativity  or  economic 
status.  Among  the  babies  of  mothers  employed  away  from  home 
65.5  per  cent  were  being  artificially  fed  at  3  months  of  age,  as  com- 
pared with  28.5  per  cent  artificially  fed  among  the  babies  of  mothers 
not  gainfully  employed  at  that  time.    Among  babies  whose  mothers 
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worked  at  homei  however,  the  percentage  of  artificial  feeding  was 
lower  than  in  either  of  the  above  groups — only  18.1.  In  general  this 
condition  was  the  same  both  for  native  and  foreign-bom  mothers. 
In  the  native  group  the  percentage  of  babies  weaned  at  3  months  of 
age  whose  mothers  were  not  gainfully  employed  was  30.2;  of  those 
whose  mothers  worked  at  home,  it  was  30.9;  but  of  those  whose 
mothers  worked  away  from  home,  it  was  67.9.  Among  foreign-bom 
mothers  the  tendencies  according  to  employment  of  mother  are  not 
identical,  but  the  contrasts  are  greater.  Among  babies  of  foreign- 
bom  mothers  who  worked  at  home  at  the  time  only  15  per  cent  had 
been  weaned  at  3  months;  among  babies  of  mothers  not  employed  at 
all  the  per  cent  was  27.4;  and  among  babies  of  mothers  who  worked 
away  from  home,  64.4.  At  6  months  48.3  per  cent  of  the  babies  of 
native  mothers  then  employed  at  home  had  been  weaned,  42.5  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  mothers  not  employed  and  83.3  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  mothers  employed  away  from  home.  The  proportions  for 
babies  of  foreign-bom  mothers  weaned  at  6  months  were  27,  39.1, 
and  69.6,  respectively. 


TabiX  45. 


Infants  living  and  artificially  fed  at  spedfled  age 
and  nationality  of  mother. 


ALL  MOIHKBS. 

Infuits  living  at  end  of  3  months. . . . 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artiflciaUy  fed 

Infants  living  at  end  of  6  months .... 

ITnmber  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Infants  living  at  end  or  0  months 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

NATIVE  MOTHERS. 

Infants  living  at  end  of  3  months 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Infants  living  at  end  of  6  months . . . . 

Nomber  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Inftmts  living  at  end  of  9  months 

Nomber  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artiflciaUy  fed 

rOREION-BORN  MOTHERS. 

Infants  living  at  end  of  3  months 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Infants  living  at  end  of  6  months 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artiflciaUy  fed 

Infuits  Uving  at  end  of  9  months 

NnmberartifidaUy  fed 

Per  cent  artiflciaUy  fed 


Infants  bom  dm'ing  selected  year. 


Total. 


28.8 


42.5 


1,444 
416 

1,387 
589 


51.0 


1,338 
683 


32.5 


47.4 


65.1 


26.9 


39.9 


48w9 


499 
162 

477 
226 

463 
255 


945 
254 

910 
363 

875 
428 


Whose  mothers  dming  year  following 
baby's  birthr- 


Had  no 

worker 

began  work 

after  time 

specified. 


28.5 


40.4 


51.6 


1.057 
301 


30.2 


42.5 


50.9 


27.4 


39.1 


62.1 


913 
369 

814 
420 


410 
124 

365 
155 

842 

174 


647 

177 

548 
214 

472 

246 


Began  work  before 
time  specified 
and  worked— 


With 
baby. 


288 
62 


18.1 


31.1 


290 

93 


297 
U4 


38.4 


30.9 


4&3 


61.7 


55 

17 

58 
28 

58 

30 


233 
35 


15.0 


241 
65 


27.0 


35.1 


239 

84. 


Away 

from 

baby. 


65.5 


87 
67 


73.6 


163 
120 


216 
143 


66.2 


67.9 


83.3 


84.6 


28 
19 

48 
40 

58 
49 


64.4 


69.6 


50.6 


50 
88 

115 
80 

158 
94 


Did  not 

report 

time 

resumed. 


50.0 


58.3 


54.5 


33.3 


60.0 


40.0 


66.7 
66.7 
66.7 


12 
6 

12 
7 

11 
6 


6 
2 

6 
3 

6 
2 
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Tajilb  45~Oontitii]ed. 


Infants  born  daring  aetocted  yoar. 


Inf&nts  living  and  artificially  fed  at  spedfled  age 
and  nationality  of  mothttr. 


French' Oanadian  molhert. 

Infiints  living  at  end  of  3  months 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

In&nts  livtoci^  at  end  of  6  months 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Infants  living  at  end  of  9  numthB 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

PoliA  itudhers. 

Intents  living  at  end  of  3  months 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Inliuits  living  at  end  of  Gmonths 

N  umber  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed '. 

InHnnts  living  at  end  of  9  montiis 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

English,  IrUh,  and  Scotch  mothert. 

Intents  living  at  end  of  3  months 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

.  Infants  living  at  end  of  6  months 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Intents  living  at  end  of  9monUis 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Other  foreign-bom  mother ». 

Infants  living  at  end  of  3  monttis 

Number  artificially  fed 

Percent  artificially  fed 

Inlets  living  at  end  of  6  months 

Number  artificially  fed 

Per  cent  artificially  fed 

Infants  living  at  end  of  9  months 

Number  artificially  fed 

Percent  artificially  fed 


Total. 


38.9 


66.9 


68.6 


4.1 


8.3 


15.2 


17.6 


26.0 


80.0 


16.8 


27.6 


36.2 


611 
199 

486 
276 

468 

814 


147 
6 

144 
12 

138 
21. 


108 
18 

100 
26 

100 
80 


184 
31 

181 
60 

179 
63 


Whose  mothers  daring  year  following 
baby's  birth- 


Had  no 

work  or 

bemn  work 

after  time 

specified. 


Began  work  before 
time  specified 
and  worked— 


With 
baby. 


86.9 


61.4 


6&5 


4.1 

6.1 

13.8 


14.9 
24.6 
29.6 


18.4 


29.4 


3&4 


385 
142 

323 
166 

293 
192 


74 
3 

66 
4 

29 
4 


74 

11 

67 
14 

64 

16 


114 
21 

102 
30 

96 
34 


29.5 


62.6 


62.8 


78 
23 

80 
42 

78 
49 


L4 


&9 


13.4 


70 
1 

68 

4 

07 
9 


20.0 


16.6 


21.9 


25 
6 

32 

6 

82 

7 


Away 

ftom 

baby. 


7L1 


83.5 


84.6 


46 
32 

79 
68 

84 

71 


lOQiO 


37.5 


17.5 


1 
1 

8 
8 

40 
7 


38.3 


60.0 


46.2 


8 
1 

10 
5 

IS 
6 


10.0 


23.0 


3a6 


60 
6 

61 
14 

62 

19 


40.0 


33.3 


47.6 


10 

4 

18 
6 

21 

10 


Did  not 

report 

tune 

resumed. 


06^7 
66.7 
06.7 


6ao 

50.0 

6ao 


10Q.O 
IOOlO 
100.O 


3 
2 

a 

2 

8 

2 


2 
1 

2 
1 

2 
1 


1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 


General  discussion  of  feeding  methods. — It  appears  from  these 
facts  that  in  the  case  of  native  mothers  both  gainful  employment 
away  from  home  and  low  economic  status  are  frequently  accompanied 
by  early  weaning  of  the  baby.  The  mothers  who  worked  away 
from  home  are  on  the  whole  the  poorest  mothers;  hence  the  very 
large  proportion  of  their  babies  weaned  by  the  age  of  3  and  6  months — 
namely,  67.9  and  83.3  per  cent.  Among  foreign-bom  mothers, 
however,  low  economic  status,  as  has  been  shown,  is  accompanied 
by  a  general  tendency  to  nurse  the  baby.  Mothers  who  worked  away 
from  home,  however,  were  often  required  to  wean  their  babies,  for 
64.4  per  cent  of  these  babies  were  weaned  at  3  months  and  69.6  per 
cent  at  6  months. 
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The  reason  for  the  divergence  in  the  customs  of  native  and  foreign- 
bom  mothers  (other  than  French-Canadian)  as  to  the  feeding  of  the 
baby  is  not  apparent.  Possibly  the  other  foreign-bom  mothers  in 
the  poorest  classes  still  follow  a  custom  from  which  the  native 
mothers,  who  know  more  of  substitutes  for  mother's  milk,  have 
broken  away.  The  latter  and  the  French-Oanadian  mothers  as  well 
are  constantly  appealed  to  by  advertisements  of  patent  infant  foods. 
Indeed,  one  mother  gave  as  a  reason  for  ceasing  to  nurse  her  baby  that 
she  wanted  to  try  the  samples  of  patent  infant  foods  which  had 
been  given  her. 

Of  the  native  mothers  those  in  the  highest  economic  class,  contrary 
to  expectation,  practiced  breast  feeding  most  commonly,  and  in  this 
same  group,  because  of  access  to  competent  medical  advice  and  because 
of  the  better  education  of  the  mothers  generally,  tiiey  are  apt  to 
make  more  inteUigent  use  of  artificial  food  and  their  babies  are  likely 
to  suffer  least  from  artificial  feeding.  These  very  circumstances, 
however;  may  explain  the  reason  for  the  greater  readiness  of  these 
mothers  to  nurse  their  babies,  for  they  would  be  the  class  to  be 
reached  first  by  the  campaigns  of  public  education  in  favor  of  breast 
feeding  which  have  been  carried  on  in  recent  years. 

Substitutes  for  mother's  milk. — ^Artificially  fed  babies  of  the 
poorer  mothers  suffer  under  the  extra  handicap  of  the  ignorance  of 
such  mothers  as  to  the  proper  feeding  of  babies.  The  import^ce  of 
a  pure  city  milk  supply  and  of  infant-welfare  stations  to  this  class 
of  babies  is  obvious.  In  Manchester  the  substitutes  for  mother's 
milk  most  frequently  resorted  to  were  condensed  milk,  patent  infant 
foods,  and  whole  milk.  Only  infrequently  did  mothers  report  that 
they  gave  their  babies  modified  milk.  The  cows'  milk  was  usually 
the  same  grade  as  that  used  for  adult  consumption. 

There  are  two  grades  of  milk  officially  recognized  by  the  city  -depart- 
ment of  health,  and  of  these  ^^ inspected  milk"  is  the  superior  and  the 
one  suitable  for  infants.  This  grade  of  milk,  however,  was  only 
provided  for  by  the  State  board  of  health  in  April,  1913,  and  intro- 
duced into  Manchester  in  the  same  year.  About  10  per  cent  of  the 
entire  supply  was  pasteurized. 

MATERNAL  HISTORIES. 

Data  were  obtained  from  the  mothers  regarding  all  pregnancies 
which  they  had  had  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  baby  during  the 
selected  year.  This  information  included  the  following  details: 
The  total  number  of  pregnancies  and  the  result  of  each — that  is, 
whether  a  live-bom  child,  a  stillborn  child,  or  a  miscarriage;  the 
year  of  birth  and  sex  of  each  ohild;  the  number  of  live-bom  children 
who  had  died,  and  the  age  of  eaoh  at  death.  An  analysis  of  these 
maternal  histories  serves  to  supplement  the  more  detailed  study  of 
infants  bom  during  a  single  year. 

The  histories  of  1,618  mothers  form  the  basis  of  the  study  of  the 
issues  of  all  pregnancies.     From  6  of  the  1,624  mothers  of   babies 
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bom  during  the  selected  year   complete'  maternal  histories  could 
not  be  secured. 

Infant  mortality  rate,  all  pregnancies. — These  1,618  mothers  had 
given  birth  to  6,061  infants,  of  whom  1,029  had  died  in  infancy  and 
174  were  stillborn.  In  addition  they  reported  other  pregnancies 
resulting  in  295  miscarriages.  The  infant  mortality  rate  for  5,887 
live-bom  babies  was  174.8,  a  rate  somewhat  higher  than  that  found 
for  the  babies  bom  during  the  selected  year,  which  was  165. 


Table  46. 

Total, 
mothers. 

Births  and  infant  deaths,  all  pret'nancies. 

Total 
births. 

Live  births. 

StiUbirths. 

Births  per  mother  and  nativity 
of  mother. 

Total. 

Infant  deaths. 

Number. 

Number. 

Infant 

mortality 

iBte.i 

Percent.! 

All  mothera  r  - 

1,618 

6,061 

5,887 

1,029 

174.8 

174 

2.9 

Births: 

1 

448 

310 

235 

157 

115 

89 

73 

63 

36 

35 

26 

30 

13 

9 

3 

6 

1 

540 

448 
620 
675 
628 
575 
534 
511 
416 
324 
350 
286 
240 
169 
126 
45 
96 
18 

1,479 

421 
601 
6S3 
614 
668 
517 
500 
406 
320 
337 
276 
336 
166 
125 
45 
89 
18 

1,432 

68 

73 

106 

102 

76 

99 

111 

n 

43 
64 
67 
51 
31 
44 

6 
13 

3 

203 

161.5 
121.5 
165.1 
166.1 
133.3 
191.5 
323.0 
174.9 
134.4 
189.9 
343.8 
316.1 
186.7 
352.0 

27 

19 

33 

14 

13 

17 

11 

10 

4 

13 

10 

4 

3 

1 

A.0 

2 

3.1 

3    : 

3  3 

4 

3.2 

6 

21 

6 

3.2 

7 

2.2 

8 

9 

10       .     ...             

2.4 
1.2 
3  7 

11 

3.5 

12     

1  7 

13 

1.8 

14 

.8 

15 

16 

7" 

.  18 

Native  mothers 

141.8 

47 

3.3 

Births: 

1 

194 

122 

93 

40 

32 

25 

14 

6 

5 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1,078 

194 

344 

279 

160 

160 

150 

96 

48 

45 

30 

44 

13 

14 

4,582 

180 

237 

270 

166 

158 

143 

97 

48 

45 

30 

43 

11 

14 

4,455 

16 

25 

40 

23 

21 

26 

20 

13 

4 

2 

7 

3 

4 

836 

83.3 
105.5 
148.1 
147.4 
132.9 
181.8 

14 
7 
9 

4 
3 
7 

1 

7.2 

2 

2.9 

3 

3.2 

4 

2.5 

5 

1.3 

6 

4-7 

7 

8 : 

9 

10 

, 

11 

1 
3 

13 

14 

Foreign-bom  mothers 

185.4 

127 

2.8 

Births: 

1 

254 

188 

132 

117 

83 

64 

59 

46 

31 

32 

22 

20 

12 

8 

8 

6 

1 

254 
376 
396 
468 
415 
384 
413 
368 
279 
320 
242 
240 
156 
112 
45 
96 
18 

241 
364 
383 
458 

406 

374 

403 

358 

275 

807 

233 

236 

156 

111 

46 

89 

18 

53 
48 
68 
79 
64 
73 
01 
58 
39 
62 
60 
51 
28 
40 

6 
18 

3 

319.9 
131.9 
177.5 
173.5 
133.3 
195.3 
33&8 
163.0 
141.8 
303.0 
357.6 
216.1 
180.6 
360.4 

13 

13 

13 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

4 

18 

9 

4 

1 

1 

5.1 

2 

3.2 

3 

3.3 

4 

2.1 

5 

2.4 

6 

2.6 

7 

2.4 

8 

2.7 

9 

1.4 

10 

4.1 

11 

3.7 

12 

1.7 

13 

.6 

14 

.9 

16 

7 

18 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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Stillbirtfas  and  miscarriages. — The  stillbirths  reported  formed  but 
a  small  proportion  of  all  births.  It  is  Ukely ,  however,  that  the  number 
of  stillbirths  and  of  miscarriages  is  understated.  The  re^stration  of 
stillbirths  is  less  complete  than  the  registration  of  Uve  births,  and  it  is 
more  difficult  to  secure  from  the  mother  information  about  both  still- 
births and  miscarriages  than  about  Uve-bom  children. 


TA1IIJI47 

Number  of  mothers. 

Pngnandes  >  per  mother  and  nativity  of  mother. 

Total. 

Reporting  specified  number  of  mis- 
carriages. 

None. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

6 

All  mothers 

1,618 

1,425 

125 

46 

15 

4 

2 

Pregnancies: 

1 

433 

301 

216 

170 

107 

103 

72 

50 

45 

32 

30 

'    17 

19 

10 

8 

5 

1 

540 

433 

287 

192 

139 

90 

78 

56 

36 

33 

22 

21 

12 

11 

7 

4 

3 

1 

481 

2 

14 

19 

23 

11 

18 

9 

6 

8 

5 

4 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 
7 
6 
7 
4 
7 
3 
2 
2 

«  «  •  • 

3 
.... 

1 

1 
1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

2 
1 

1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

8 

9 

10 

2 

11 

12 \ . 

13 

14 

1 

15 

t 

16 

17     

Native  mothers 

37 

17 

2 

3 

■  * 

Pragnancies: 

188 

117 

90 

46 

28 

28 

18 

10 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

1,078 

188 

110 

79 

33 

25 

19 

12 

6 

2 

3 

3 

2 

7 
9 
8 
2 
3 
4 
2 

3 

2 
5 
1 
6 
.... 

1 

4 

5 

A 

7 

1 

1 

1 

8 

9 

10 

1 

11 

1 

1 

12 

1 

1 
944 

1 
88 

Foretinf-bnm  mothers - 

29 

13 

1 

1 

2 

Pregnancies: 

245 

184 

125 

124 

79 

76 

54 

40 

42 

28 

25 

16 

19 

8 

8 

5 

1 

245 

177 

113 

106 

65 

59 

44 

30 

31 

19 

18 

12 

11 

6 

4 

3 

1 

7 

10 

15 

9 

15 

5 

4 

8 

5 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 
2 
5 

1 
4 
6 
2 
2 
1 

3* 

1 
1 

6 

7 

1 

9 

1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

11 

13 

1 

i 

15 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

17 

1  Including  miscarriages. 
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The  information  obtained  regarding  miscarriages  and  stiUbirths 
is  probably  the  least  reliable  of  any  of  the  data  contained  in  the 
maternal  histories.  It  presents,  however,  at  least  a  minimiiTn  state- 
ment of  the  extent  of  loss  of  infaiit  life  from  these  causes.  There 
were  174  stillbirths  reported  by  153  mothers  and  295  miscarriages 
reported  by  193  of  the  1,618  mothers.  Six  was  the  largest  number 
of  either  stillbirths  or  miscarriages  recorded  for  any  mother. 


Tablk  48. 

] 

Number  of  mothers. 

Total. 

ReiKnrting  spec 

tfflfMl 

number 
1. 

Births  per  mother  and  natiyity  of  mother. 

'      of  stdlbirthj 

None. 

1 

2 

3      6 

All  mothers 

1,618 

1,465 

138 

12 

2        1 

Births: 

1 

448 

310 

225 

157 

115 

89 

73 

52 

36 

35 

26 

20 

13 

9 

3 

6 

1 

540 

421 

291 

206 

144 

104 

76 

63 

43 

32 

26 

18 

16 

11 

8 

8 

4 

1 

497 

27 
19 

18 

12 

10 

10 

9 

8 

4 

8 

2 

3 

2 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

— 

4 

5 

6 

"i" 

7 

1 

8 

9 

""]' 

10 

1 
2 

1 

11 

12 

13 

1 

14 

15 

16 

1 

18 

Native  mothers 

40 

2 

1 

Births: 

1 

194 

122 

93 

40 

32 

25 

14 

6 

5 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1,078 

180 

115 

84 

37 

30 

20 

13 

6 

5 

3 

3 

14 
7 
9 
2 
2 
4 
1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 

13 

14 

1 
968 

Foreien-bom  mothers 

98 

10 

1 

1 

Births: 

1 

254 

188 

132 

117 

83 

64 

89 

46 

31 

32 

22 

20 

12 

8 

3 

6 

1 

241 

176 

121 

107 

74 

56 

50 

37 

27 

22 

15 

16 

11 

7 

3 

4 

1 

13 
12 
9 
10 
8 
6 
8 
8 
4 
8 

2 

2 

4 

1 
2 

1 
1 

6 -. 

8 

10 

1 
2 

1 

12 

13 

14 

16 

:::: 

1 

18 

1" 
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Age  at  death. — A  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  reported  by  the 
mothers  among  all  infants  borne  by  them  occurred  during  the  early 
period  of  infancy.  Of  the  total  number  of  deaths,  218,  or  21.2  per 
cent,  occurred  within  the  first  two  weeks  after  birth. 

The  maternal  histories  do  not  lumish  the  details  necessary  for  an 
extended  analysis  of  the  causes  of  infant  mortality  in  the  whole  group 
of  6,061  babies.  The  influence  exercised  by  economic  status,  size  of 
family,  and  other  factors  is  however  indicated  to  some  extent. 


Table  49. 

Number  of  mothers. 

Idve  blrtbs  per  mother  and  nativity  of  mother. 

Total. 

Reporting  specified  number  of  infant  deaths. 

« 

None. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Over  5. 

All  mothers 

1,501 

955 

412 

123 

68 

17 

8 

•  8 

Llv«  births: 

1 

442 

310 

219 

156 

115 

86 

72 

48 

42 

32 

23 

17 

12 

8 

4 

4 

1 

526 

367 

241 

131 

79 

61 

25 

16 

13 

11 

7 

i' 

1 

2* 

75 

60 

73 

56 

38 

38 

19 

15 

17 

6 

5 

5 

2 

2 

1 

2 

9 

12 

15 

13 

13 

22 

10 

8 

6 

6 

5 

3 

...... 

3 

3 
6 
2 
7 
11 
9 
5 
8 
6 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 

8 

4 

5 

3 

1 

1 
1 
1 

6 , 

7;:;::::::::::::...:.-..: :y. 

8 

9 

I 

10 

5 
2 
1 
1 
2 

11 

2 
1 
...... 

2 

12 

1 

13 

2 

14 

2 

15 

16 

1 

18 

NatiYS  mothers 

379 

112 

22 

2 

3 

Ldve  births: 

1 

187 

125 

87 

39 

34 

21 

13 

6 

5 

4 

4 

1 

1,065 

171 
99 
55 
21 
19 
7 
3 

2* 

2 

16 

24 

25 

13 

10 

11 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 
6 
5 
4 
1 
3 
...... 

3 

1 

4 

5 

1 

1 
1 

6 

1 

1 
2 

'"i" 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

3 

""*"•" 

14 

1 
15 

•***•• 

Foieign-boni  mothers 

576 

300 

101 

flO 

5 

8 

live  births: 

1 

255 

185 

132 

117 

81 

65 

59 

42 

37 

28 

19 

17 

12 

7 

4 

4 

1 

196 

142 

76 

68 

42 

18 

13 

13 

9 

5 

i' 

1 
2" 

59 

36 

48 

43 

28 

27 

14 

12 

15 

4 

4 

5 

2 

2 

1 

2 

7 

6 

10 

9 

12 

19 

10 

7 

6 

6 

5 

3 

...... 

3 

2 
6 
2 
6 
10 
7 
5 
8 
3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 

4 

5 

2 
3 

7 

9 

•  *  •  •  • 

1 

10 

5 
2 
1 
1 

1 

11 

2 

1 

"'i' 

2 

1 

13 

2 

2 

15 

1 

18 
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Table  60. 

Namber  of  mothers. 

Dirths  per  mother  md  nativity  of  moOier. 

Total. 

Reporting   specified   number  of   stiD> 
births  and  deaths  of  inlaats  aeed  2 
weeks  or  less. 

» 

None. 

1 

2 
50 

3 

8 

4 

5 

6 

1 

10 

All  mothers 

1,618 

1,316 

230 

2 

1 

1 

'    ' 

BJr^hsL 

1 

448 

310 

225 

157 

115 

89 

73 

52 

36 

35 

26 

20 

13 

9 

3 

6 

.    1 

640 

404 

270 

183 

125 

88 

67 

50 

36 

24 

20 

12 

13 

7 

3 

2 

2 

1 

463 

44 

29 

37 

25 

23 

13 

14 

11 

10 

11 

6 

5 

5 

3 

""z 

2 

2 
3 
7 

4 
7 
8 
4 
2 
2 
6 
1 
1 
2 
1 

3 

2 

4 

5 

6 

1 
1 
1 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 
2 

.... 

11 

12 

1 

13 



14 

1 

16 1 

16 

18 

Native  mothers 

68 

7 

1 

.... 

1 

Blrtlu: 

1 

194 

122 

93 

40 

32 

25 

14 

6 

6 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1,078 

176 

113 

76 

32 

25 

18 

10 

4 

6 

2 

2 

19 
16 

3 
2 

2 

3 

1 
2 

1 
1 

4 

5 

6 

1 

7 

1 

8 

9 

1 
1 

11 

1 
1 

14 

1 
853 

Forelgn-bam  mothers 

171 

43 

7 

2 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

Bh'tlis: 

1 

254 

188 

132 

117 

83 

64 

60 

46 

31 

32 

22 

20 

12 

8 

3 

6 

1 

229 

166 

107 

93 

63 

49 

40 

32 

19 

18 

10 

13 

7 

2 

2 
o 

« ' 

1 

25 

20 

21 

19 

17 

8 

11 

9 

10 

10 

5 

5 

5 

3 

2 

2 
2 
5 
3 
6 
8 
4 
2 
2 
5 
1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

1 

10 

1 
2 

«  •  •  • 

1 

12 

1 

14 

2 
1 

1 

16 

1 

18 

Order  of  pregnancy  and  age  of  mother. — The  relative  importance 
of  order  of  pregnancy  and  age  of  mother  as  factors  in  infant  mor- 
tality has  never  been  established. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  data  for  all  pregnancies  showti  in 
the  next  table  with  those  presented  in  Tables  19  and  21,  which  relate 
to  the  babies  bom  during  the  selected  year.  Infant  mortality  rates 
do  not  show  an  absolutely  regular  trend  from  one  pregnancy  to  the 
next,  or  from  one  age  group  to  the  next,  any  more  than  when  based 
upon  births  during  the  selected  year,  but  by  making  camparisons  of 
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groups  of  three  the  general  tendency  to  a  higher  infant  mortality  rate 
among  later-bom  children  is  shown. 


Table  51. 

Blrtlis  and  infemt  deaths,  all  pregnandes. 

Total 
births. 

Livehirths 

stillbirths. 

Order  of  pregnancy  and  age  of  mother. 

Total. 

Tntiint  deaths. 

Number. 

Number. 

Infimt 

mortality 

rate.! 

Per  cent.> 

All  premaDCies.  all  okast  . . 

6,061 

6,887 

1,029 

174.8 

174 

2.9 

Under  20 

422 

2,031 

1,860 

1,065 

530 

142 

11 

1,631 

415 

1,972 

1,816 

1,037 

510 

130 

7 

1,574 

100 

366 

284 

161 

90 

22 

6 

274 

241.0 
185.6 
156.4 
155.3 
176.5 
169.2 

7 
50 
44 

28 
20 
12 

4 

57 

1.7 

20  to  24 

2.9 

23  to  29 

2.4 

30  to  34 

2.6 

35  to  39 

.3.8 

40  and  over 

8.6 

Not  reDGrted 

First  nrecnancy.  all  aces 

174.1 

3.5 

Under  20. , 

324 

877 

328 

79 

20 

2 

1 

1,178 

319 

844 

315 

73 

20 

2 

1 

1,151 

71 

145 

43 

11 

2 

1 

1 

189 

222.6 
171.8 
136.5 

5 
33 
13 

6 

1.6 

20  to  24 

3.8 

23  to  29 

4.0 

30  to  34 

^ 

35  to  39 

4ft  and  over , . 

164.2 

27 

2.3 

Under  20 

80 

621 

353 

102 

19 

2 

1 

868 

78 

<X)9 

346- 

96 

19 

2 

1 

847 

23 

108 

44 

12 

2 

2 

12 

7 

6 

20  to  24 

177.3 
127.2 

1.9 

25  to  29 

2.0 

30  to  34 

5.9 

35  to  39 

40  and  over 

Not  reported 

Third  pveffn^nAv,  all  affen.    ...  

149 

175.9 

21 

2.4 

Under  20 

16 

330 

370 

114 

33 

3 

2 

641 

16 

320 

361 

111 

32 

3 

1 

626 

6 

66 

55 

16 

4 

1 

1 

122 

20  to  24 

206.3 
151.1 
144.1 

10 
6 
3 

1 

3.0 

25  to  29 

1.6 

2.6 

35  to  39 

Not  reported 

1 
15 

F*o^irth  prein^iuiRy .  aH  af^^if  -  . 

194.9 

2.3 

Under  20. 

2 

139 

320 

137 

38 

1 

4 

476 

2 

136 

312 

136 

36 

1 

3 

466 

20  to  24 

32 
57 
26 

4 

235.3 
182.7 
191.2 

3 
8 

1 
2 

2.2 

23  to  29 

2.5 

30  to  34 

.7 

35  to  39 

Not  repotted 

3 
73 

1 
10 

Ftfth  nreKnaTicy .  all  afr*^  - ...,,.,  x . 

157.0 

2.1 

20  to  24 

45 
231 
141 

49 

8 

1 

861 

44 
230 
137 

46 

8 

10 

38 

18 

7 

1 

1 
4 
3 

25  to  29 

165.2 
131.4 

.4 

30  to  34 

2.8 

40  and  over 

1 
9 

352 

53 

150.6 

2.5 

13 
146 

147 

48 

6 

1 

13 
142 
145 

47 
5 

3 
23 
20 

6 

1 

26  to  29 

162.0 
137.9 

4 
2 
1 
1 

1 

2.7 

30to34 

1.4 

35to39 ' 

Not  reported 

...: 

1  Not  shown  where  base  te  less  than  100. 
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Table  51— Continned. 

Births  and  inlEuit  deaths,  all  pregnancta. 

Total 
births. 

Live  births. 

Rtfllbirtbs. 

Order  of  pregnancy  and  age  of  mother. 

Total. 

Infuit  deaths. 

Nnmber. 

Number. 

mortality 
rate.i 

Per  oont.> 

Seventh  premancy .  all  aRW 

209 

259 

50 

193.1 

10 

3.7 

20  to  24 

5 

72 

121 

60 

11 

200 

6 

68 

120 

57 

9 

103 

1 

15 
20 
13 

1 

25 

25to29 

"'i66.T 

•          1 

30  to  34 

.8 

35to39.. 

40  and  ov<»r 

Eiehth  preenancy .  all  ases 

129.6 

8.6 

20  to  24 

I 

25 
99 
61 
14 

146 

1 

24 
98 
56 
14 

142 

1 

2 

13 

9 

25  to  29 

30  to  34.^ 

35  to  39 

40  and  over 

Ninth  nrecnancy.  all  ages 

29 

204.2 

2.7 

25  to  29 

8 
64 
59 
14 

1 

103 

8 
63 
67 
13 

1 

99 

8 

14 

10 

1 

1 

23 

30  to  34 

35  to  39 

40  and  ovw .,,.... 

Not  reported 

Tenth  preenancv.  aU  aecs 

3.9 

25  to  29 

4 

32 
50 
17 

76 

4 
31 
49 
15 

72 

2 

4 

14 

3 

14 

80  to  34 

35  to  39 

40  and  over 

25  to  29 

2 
16 
41 
17 

49 

2 
14 
40 
16 

47 

1 
5 
5 
3 

11 

80  to  34 

2 
2 

40  and  ovw. 

Twelfth  pregnancy,  all  ages 

25  to  29 •. 

1 
7 

27 
14 

31 

1 
7 

27 
12 

28 

1 

30  to  34 

35  to  39 

5 
5 

10 

40  and  over 

2 
3 

Thirteenth  pregnancy,  all  ages 

30  to  34 

4 
13 
14 

19 

4 

12 
12 

18 

1 
7 
2 

5 

85  to  39 

1 
2 

1 

80  to  34 

2 
9 

8 

9 

2 
9 

7 

9 

1 
2 
2 

1 

85  to  39 

1 

Fifteenth  pregnancy,  all  ages 

85  to  39 

2 

7 

4 

2 
7 

4 

40  and  over .    , 

1 
1 

Sixteenth  pregnancy,  all  ages 

35  to  89 

1 
3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  Not  sho^ 

wn  where  1 

base  is  less 

than  100. 
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Plural  births. — Of  the  total  nmnber  of  pregnancies  64  resulted  in 
live-bom  twins  and  1  each  in  stillborn  twins  and  in  stillborn  triplets. 
In  Natality  and  Fecundity^  it  is  stated  that  the  frequency  of  twins 
in  Scotland  in  47  consecutive  years  from  1855  to  1901  amounted  to 
11.7  per  1,000  confinements.  In  Manchester,  among  the  1,618 
mothers  reporting  the  results  of  5,994  confinements,  the  twin  preg- 
nancies numbered  10.8  per  1,000. 

Exactly  half  of  the  128  live-bom  twin  infants  died  in  infancy.  This 
infant  mortality  rate  of  500  among  them,  as  compared  with  a  rate 
of  174.8  for  all  births  at  all  pregnancies  and  167.6  for  single  births  at 
all  pregnancies,  conforms  with  the  usual  findings  in  foreign  countries 
as  regards  the  high  infant  mortaUty  among  twins. 


f 

TaBLB  52. 

Plural  births  resulting  from  all  pregnancies. 

- 

Total 

plural 

births.1 

Live  births. 

Stillbirths. 

Ag«  of  mother. 

Total. 

Infant  deaths. 

Number. 

Number. 

InfEoit 

mortality 

rate.> 

Percent.* 

All  mothers 

133 

128 

64 

600.0 

5 

3.8 

Under  20 

10 
38 
36 
20 
21 
6 
2 

10 
36 
36 
18 
30 
6 
2 

6 
17 
15 
10 
12 
2 
2 

aoto24 

2 

25  to  29 

30  to  34 

2 

1 

35  to  39 

40  Mid  over. 

Not  roDorted 

>  Twins  resulted  f^om  65  pregnancies  and  triplets  from  1  pregnancy. 
*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 

Nationality  of  mother. — A  classification  of  the  6^061  babies  by 
nationality  of  mother  showed  a  higher  infant  death  rate  among 
babies  of  foreign-bom  mothers  than  among  babies  of  native  mothers, 
and  also  higher  rates  for  the  French-Canadian  and  Polish  than  for 
other  foreign  groups.  This  same  tendency  existed  when  the  com- 
parison was  limited  to  infants  bom  during  the  selected  year  to 
these  mothers.  The  rate  was  141.8  for  natives  and  185.4  for  all 
foreign  bom.  The  percentage  of  stillbirths  among  foreign-bom 
mothers,  however,  was  only  2.8,  a  percentage  lower  than  that  shown 
for  native  mothers,  which  was  3.2.  This  outcome  may  have  been 
due  to  incomplete  data  on  stillbirths,  inasmuch  as  the  proportion  of 
stillbirths  reported  for  all  mothers  was  low.     (See  Table  53.) 

1  Lewis,  C.  J.  and  J.  Norman,  Natality  and  Fecundity,  London,  1906,  p.  63. 
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Tablb  53. 

Total 
mothers. 

Births  and  infifmt  deaths,  allpregnancieB. 

Total 
births. 

Live  births. 

Stillbirths. 

Nationality  of  mother. 

TotaL 

Infant  deaths. 

Number. 

Number. 

Infant 

mortality 

rate. 

Per  cent. 

All  mothers 

1,618 

6,061 

6,887 

1,029 

174.8 

174 

2.9 

Native  mothers 

540 
1,078 

1,479 
4,582 

1,432 
4,455 

203 
826 

141.8 
185.4 

47 
127 

3.2 

Fore'in^-hf^rn  mnthers. 

2.8 

FrflTK?h-Oftiiftd*ftii , . .  . r T. T ,  t 

601 
167 
111 
72 
30 
24 
73 

2,906 
525 
514 
191 
123 
114 
210 

2,816 
517 
497 
187 
119 
111 
209 

683 
90 
63 
25 
18 
16 
31 

207.1 
174.1 
126.8 
133.7 
151.3 
144.1 
148.3 

90 
8 

17 
4 
4 
3 
1 

3.1 

Polish 

1.5 

English,  Irish,  and  Scotch. . 
nrf^k  and  flyriftn.  ^ . 

a.3 

2.1 

German 

3.3 

Jewish 

2.6 

.All  other  and  not  reported.. 

.6 

Economic  status. — The  economic  status  of  the  family  for  the  whole 
period  covered  by  the  maternal  history  was  assumed  to  be  indicated, 
roughly  at  least,  by  the  amount  the  father  earned  in  the  year  follow- 
ing the  birth  in  the  selected  year.  This  assimiption  without  doubt  is 
erroneous  in  individual  cases,  but  it  is  believed  that  for  the  majority 
of  f amihes  the  earnings  of  the  father  did  not  change  sufficiently  from 
year  to  year  to  produce  a  radical  change  in  the  standard  of  living. 

The  results  show,  for  all  mothers,  a  decline  in  the  infant  mortality 
rate  accompanying  the  advance  in  economic  status  with  one  excep- 
tion. The  infant  mortality  rate  among  babies  whose  fathers  earned 
under  $550  a  year  was  184.4,  while  the  rate  for  babies  in  the  next  class, 
whose  fathers  earned  $550  to  $649,  was  somewhat  higher — 195.3;  but 
this  exception  does  not  disturb  the  trend.  In  the  succeeding  classes 
the  infant  mortality  rate  decreased  steadily,  and  the  rate  in  the 
highest  economic  class,  where  fathers  earned  $1,250  and  over,  was 
only  99.3.  It  is  apparent  that  the  same  general  relation  between 
economic  status  and  the  infant  mortality  rate  is  revealed  here  that 
was  found  in  the  analysis  of  the  rate  for  the  babies  bom  during  the 
selected  year.  The  assumption  involved  in  the  determination  of 
economic  status  for  the  larger  group  of  babies  makes  the  figures  pre- 
sented for  them  less  reliable  than  those  shown  for  the  babies  bom  dur- 
ing the  selected  yeox. 
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Table  54. 


FAther'B  earnings  and  nativity 
of  mcHtlier. 


Total 
mothera. 


All  mothers. 


Father's  earnings: 

Under  $550 

1550  to  1649 

S650to$849 

$860  to  11,019... 
$1,060  to  $1,249. 
$1,250  and  over. 
No  earnings'... 
Not  reported... 


Native  mothers. 


Father's  earnings: 

Under  $550 

$550  to  $649 

$660  to  $849 

$850  to  $1,049... 
$1,050  to  $1,249. 
$1,250  and  over. 

No  earnings 

Not  reported... 


Foreign-bora  mothers. 


Father's  eaininra: 

Under  $550 

$550  to  $649 

$650to$S49 

$850  to  $1,049... 
$1,060  to  $1,249. 
$1,250  and  over. 
No  earnings s... 
Not  reported... 


1,618 


493 

292 

419 

198 

72 

103 

21 

20 

540 


87 

90 

157 

100 

36 

61 

5 

4 

1,078 


406 
202 
262 
98 
36 
42 
16 
16 


Births  and  in£mt  deaths,  all  pregnancies. 


Total 
births. 


6,061 


Live  births. 


Total. 


Infimt  deaths. 


Number. 


5,887 


1,916 

1,106 

1,618 

668 

268 

307 

87 

89 

1,479 


238 
241 
475 
262 

98 

145 

7 

13 

4,582 


1,678 

867 

1,143 

406 

170 

162 

80 

76 


1,866 

1,065 

1,674 

647 

261 

302 

84 

88 

1,432 


226 
232 
466 

254 
93 

143 

6 

13 

4,455 


1,640 

833 

1,100 

393 

168 

159 

78 

75 


1,029 


344 
208 
288 

90 
27 
30 
26 
17 

203 


36 

52 

62 

32 

8 

8 

2 

3 

826 


306 
156 
226 
58 
19 
22 
23 
14 


Infant 

mortality 

rate.i 


Stillbirths. 


174.8 


184.4 
195.3 
183.0 
139.1 
103.4 
99.3 


141.8 


159.3 
224.1 
133.3 
126.0 


55.9 


185.4 


187.8 
187.3 
203.8 
147.6 
113.1 
138.4 


Number. 


174 


50 
43 
44 

21 
7 
5 
3 
1 

47 


12 
9 

10 
8 
5 
2 
1 


Percent.* 


2.9 


2.G 
3.9 
2.7 
3.1 
2.6 
1.6 


3.2 


5.0 
3.7 
2.1 
3.1 


127 


38 

34 

34 

13 

2 

3 

2 

1 


1.4 


2.8 


2.3 
3.9 
3.0 
3.2 
1.2 
1.9 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 


'  Includes  1  father  living  on  his  income. 


Size  of  family  and  infant  mortality. — The  relation  between  the 
infant  mortality  rate  and  the  size  of  the  family  or  number  of  children 
bom,  is  the  point  upon  which  the  maternal  histories  offer  the  fullest  and 
most  reliable  data.  All  pregnancies  excepting  those  restdting  in  mis- 
carriages were  considered.  A  marked  diflFerenoe  in  the  infant  mortality 
rates  was  revealed  according  to  the  number  of  such  pregnancies,  or 
births.  As  a  rule  the  rate  increased  with  the  number  of  children  to 
which  the  mother  had  given  birth,  though  this  tendency  was  not  alto- 
gether regular  from  one  number  to  the  next.  That  is,  a  rise  in  the 
infant  mortality  rate  did  not  accompany  each  single  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  family. 

The  general  underlying  tendency  toward  a  higher  infant  mortality 
rate  in  the  larger  families  is  revealed  when  a  classification  of  the  number 
of  births  per  mother  is  made  by  groups  of  three.  This,  with  one  ex- 
ception, is  accompanied  by  a  regular  increase  in  the  infant  mortality 
rate  from  the  smallest  number  to  the  largest.     The  infant  mortality 
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rate,  according  to  the  number  of  children,  then  runs  as  follows :  For 
children  of  all  mothers  who  have  borne  3  children  or  less  the  rate  is 
148.7;  for  children  of  mothers  who  have  borne  4  to  6  (inclusive)  it  is 
162.9;  7  to  9  children,  183.5;  in  families  of  10  to  12  children  the  in- 
fant mortality  rate  is  214.4;  and  in  families  of  13  to  15  children  it  is 
241.1.  Seven  mothers  had  had  more  than  15  children.  The  infant 
mortality  rate  for  this  group  presents  an  exception  to  the  general 
tendency  of  the  rate  to  be  higher  in  large  families,  for  there  it  falls 
to  149.5.  Inasmuch  as  the  numbers  involved  here  are  much  smaller 
than  for  any  of  the  other  groups  compared  this  exception  is  not  of 
great  significance. 

On  the  whole,  then,  although  the  infant  mortality  rate  shows  the 
variations  noted,  the  general  tendency  toward  a  higher  infant  death 
rate  in  the  larger  families  is  clearly  established. 


Table  56. 


Births  per  mother. 


All  mothers 

Less  than  4  births 

4to6births 

7to9births 

10  to  12  births 

13  to  15  births 

16  births  and  over 


Nmnber 

of 
mothers. 


1,618 


983 

361 

161 

81 

25 

7 


Live 
births, 
all  preg- 
nancies. 


5,887 


1,675 

1,604 

1,226 

849 

836 

107 


Inimt 

mortality 

rate. 


174.8 


148. 7 
162.0 
183.5 
214.4 
241.1 
149.5 


Large  families  and  nationality. — ^An  analysis  was  made  of  the  size 
of  the  family  according  to  nationality.  The  average  number  of 
children  bom  to  foreign  mothers  was  4.3,  while  among  native  mothers 
the  average  number  of  children  was  2.7.  The  French-Canadian 
mothers  had  the  largest  famiUes.  The  average  number  of  children 
bom  to  these  mothers  was  4.8.  The  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  mothers 
were  next  in  order,  with  an  average  of  4.6. 


Table  56. 


Nationality  of  mother. 


All  mothers...:.. 

Native  mothers 

Foreign-bom  mothers... 

French-Canadian . . . 

Polish 

English,  Irish,  and 
Scotch 

All  other  and  not  re- 
ported  


1^  *- 

M    Of 

•So 

aa 


9ja 

> 


8.7 


2.7 
4.3 


4.8 
3.1 

4.6 

3.2 


Total 
mothoB. 


1,618 


540 
1,078 


601 
167 

111 

199 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Mothers  reporting  speoifled  number  of  births. 


Under  4. 


.8 


983 


409 
574 


287 
104 

49 

134 


60.8 


75.7 
53.2 


47.8 
62.3 

44.1 

67.3 


4  to  6. 


5! 


361 


97 
264 


145 

48 

32 
39 


u 


22.3 


18.0 
24.5 


24.1 
28.7. 

28.8 

19.6 


7  to  9. 


I 


161 


25 
136 


81 
13 

22 

20 


A4 


10.0 


4.6 
12.6 


13.5 
7.8 

19.8 

10.1 


10  to  12. 


I 


81 


7 
74 


58 

2 

8 
6 


g 

A4 


5.0 


1.3 
6.9 


9.7 
1.2 

7.2 

3.0 


13  and 
over. 


5 

:z; 


32 


2 

30 


30 


p4 


2.0 
2.8 


5.0 
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Out  of  a  total  of  32  mothers  who  had  had  more  than  12  children 
30  were  French  Canadians.  Mothers  of  10  children  and  over  among 
French  Canadians  formed  14.6  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  while 
among  all  other  foreign-bom  mothers  the  percentage  who  had  had 
this  number  of  children  was  3.4.  Only  1.7  per  cent  of  the  native- 
bom  mothers  had  had  as  many  as  10  children. 

General  discussion  of  maternal  histories. — ^In  addition  to  furnish- 
ing the  basis  for  the  few  broad  generahzations  given  above  the 
maternal  histories  offer  a  wealth  of  concrete  material.  These  his- 
tories take  the  family  as  a  unit,  but  within  this  small  unit  may 
be  represented  many  of  the  adverse  conditions  which  cause  the 
infant  mortality  in  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  method  pur- 
sued in  the  study  of  infant  mortaUty  for  the  community  was  to 
seek  for  coincidences  between  a  high  infant  death  rate  and  specific 
adverse  conditions.  To  portray  the  conditions  f oimd  in  certain  fami- 
lies which  suffered  a  large  number  of  infant  deaths  is  the  purpose 
of  this  section.  These  statements  do  not  furnish  proof  that  the  con- 
ditions portrayed  are  responsible  for  the  deaths  cited,  but  they  do 
serve  to  make  more  vivid  some  of  the  evils  accompanying  a  high 
infant  death  rate  already  pointed  out  in  the  statistical  analysis. 

The  stories  of  the  mothers  which  follow  are  arranged  for  con- 
venient reference  according  to  the  number  of  births  the  mother  has 
had.  Since  these  records  are  not  given  as  typical  a  case  table  is  sub- 
mitted, which  shows  the  exact  distribution  of  stillbirths  and  infant 
deaths  among  all  mothers  classified  by  the  number  of  children  they 
have  borne  and  the  number  of  years  they  have  been  married.  By 
referring  to  this  table  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
any  case  cited  is  representative  of  the  group  as  a  whole.  The 
causes  of  death  assigned  to  babies  other  than  those  bom  during  the 
selected  year  and  included  in  the  detailed  study  are  based  on  the 
statements  of  the  mothers  imless  otherwise  indicated  in  the  text. 
The  cause  of  death  of  the  last  bom  child,  however,  is  that  reported  by 
the  physician  on  the  death  certificate.  Methods  of  feeding  and  the 
exact  length  of  time  when  the  mother  ceased  work  before  the  birth 
of  a  child  or  resumed  it  afterwards  are  reported  only  for  the  last 

baby. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  CASES. 

Schedule  993:  The  mother.  41  years  old,  had  had  12  children  (11 
pr^nancies)  in  22  years.  Sne  lost  8;  1  was  stillborn  at  7  months 
and  the  others  aU  died  in  infancy.  Four  children,  including  the  last, 
were  living  at  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit.  The  mother  worked  2 
vears  before  marriage  in  a  cotton  mill  and  19  years. after  marriage 
Detween  pregnancies.*  She  had  not  worked  for  wages  for  the  last  three 
years.  The  father  also  was  a  cotton-mill  operative.  His  earnings 
were  $710  from  this  source  during  the  year  after  the  last  babjrs 
birth,  but  these  were  increased  $300  from  canvassing  during  his  spare 
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time.  Both  parents  were  literate  and  were  intelligent,  hard  working, 
and  thrifty.  The  home  would  have  been  good  had  it  not  been  that 
smoke  and  soot  from  a  smokestack  near  by  blew  into  the  back  windows 
and  made  it  difficult  to  keep  the  home  clean. 

Schedule  1287:  The  mother,  41  years  of  age,  had  had  12  children 
in  22  years,  of  whom  5  died  during  their  firet  year  from  diarrhea. 
She  never  had  been  able  to  nurse  any  of  her  babies  but  fed  them 
on  cows'  milk.  She  was  an  ''old-fasmoned"  mother  who  used  her 
own  mother's  household  remedies  when  her  children  were  sick,  and 
called  the  doctor  only  when  these  failed.  She  worked  in  a  cotton  mill 
from  the  age  of  14  until  she  was  20,  when  her  first  baby  was  born. 
The  baby's  father  is  a  laborer  who  earned  $624  the  year  after  the  last 
baby's  bu-th,  but  the  family  income  was  increased  $1,500  by  the  earn- 
ings of  older  children. 

Schedule  120:  The  mother  was  42  years  old,  twice  married,  at  18 
and  at  27  years  of  age,  respectively.  In  all  she  had  13  pregnancies, 
12  of  whicn  occurred  in  the  last  14  years.  One,  she  saia,  resulted  in 
a  miscarriage  caused  by  heavy  liftmg.  Seven  children  died  in  in- 
fancy; 6.  including  the  last  baby,  from  gastrointestinal  troubles. 
The  motner  had  worked  in  the  cotton  mill  3  years  before  her  first 
and  5  years  before  her  second  marriage,  but  never  since.  The  hus- 
band was  employed  in  a  cigar  factory  and  reported  Ins  earnings  at 
$546  during  tne  year  after  tne  birth  of  the  last  baby. 

Schedule  206:  The  mother,  38  years  of  age,  had  13  pregnancies 
in  20  years.  These  included  1  pregnancy  of  twins,  which  resulted  in 
miscarriage.  Among  the  live-Dom  children  had  occurred  4  infant 
deaths  and  1  death  at  2  years  of  age.  The  last  baby  died  in  the  third 
month,  of  cholera  infantum.  The  mother,  on  the  doctor's  advice,  had 
resorted  in  part  to  artificial  feeding  with  this  baby,  because  her  own 
milk  was  insufficient.  She  did  alTher  own  housework  and  resumed 
it  6  days  after  the  last  baby  was  bom.  As  a  girl  from  13  to  18  she 
helped  with  farm  work,  but  never  worked  in  a  factory  until  aft<»r 
the  death  of  the  last  baby,  when  she  went  into  the  cotton  mill.  The 
father  was  a  cotton-mill  employee  earning  $481  the  year  after  the 
last  baby  was  bom.    The  home  contained  only  5  rooms  for  9  people. 


s 


Schedule  194:  The  mother,  41  years  old,  in  21  years  had  had  12 
remancies,  11  hve-born  children  and  1  miscarriage.  Four  children 
iea  in  infancy,  the  last  of  whooping  cough  and  convulsions  at  11 
months.  The  mother  had  no  breast  milk  for  this  baby,  and  after  the 
second  month  she  left  it  in  the  care  of  the  baby's  ofaer  sister,  aged 
17,  while  she  went  out  to  work  by  the  day.  Before  marriage  and  up 
to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  her  first  baby  she  had  worked  in  a  woolen 
mill.  Since  that  time  she  had  not  been  gainfully  employed  until  the 
last  year,  when  she  went  out  by  the  day  at  char  work.  The  father's 
earmngs  the  year  after  the  baby's  birth  he  reported  to  be  approxi- 
mately $414. 

• 

Schedule  84:  The  mother,  35  years  of  a^e,  married  at  16  and  had 
11  children  in  19  years.  She  lost  7  of  tnese  under  1  year  of  age. 
For  the  last  2  years  she  kept  lodgers  in  addition  to  her  miUwork,  and 
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did  not  cease  work  at  all  prior  to  the  birth  of  the  last  baby,  which 
was  bom  prematurely  and  died  the  first  day.  She  resumed  her 
household  tasks  3  days  after  its  birth  and  her  millwork  in  2  weeks. 
The  mother  attributed  the  loss  of  the  last  child  to  hard  work  and 
worry.  Her  husband  had  deserted  her  several  times,  and  she  had 
been  the  chief  support  of  the  family.  He  contributed  nothing  to  the 
family's  support  tne  year  after  the  birth  of  the  last  bab^.  Sie  had 
worked  in  tne  cotton  mill  for  the  last  8  years,  with  brief  intermis- 
sions at  the  birth  of  each  child. 

Schedule  183:  The  mother  was  38  years  old,  married  at  18,  and 
bore  11  children  in  20  years.  Five  died  in  infancy,  3  of  digestive 
troubles.  The  last  baby  was  artificially  fed  from  birth  because  of 
the  mother's  lack  of  mitk;  it  died  of  cholera  infantum  in  the  eighth 
month.  The  mother  had  worked  in  the  cotton  mill  since  the  age  of 
12.  After  marriage  she  worked  intermittently,  chiefly  during  3ack 
seasons  in  her  husband's  employment  in  the  shoe  factory.  She  worked 
until  within  6  months  of  the  birth  of  the  last  baby  and  went  back  to 
work  in  the  mill  1  month  after.  The  baby  was  left  in  the  care  of 
its  grandmother  while  the  mother  was  away  at  work.  Home  duties 
were  resumed  in  part  3  days  after  the  babVs  birth.  The  home  con- 
sisted of  4  rooms  for  8  people  in  a  4-famiIy  tenement.  Apart  from 
room  overcrowding,  oonditfons  were  not  baid. 

Schedule  1195:  The  mother,  41  years  of  age,  was  married  twice, 
the  first  time  at  16  years  of  age  and  the  second  at  36.  She  had  8 
children  in  15  years  by  the  first  marriage  and  3  in  5  years  by  the 
second.  All  were  live  bom,  3  died  in  infancy,  and  1  at  14  months. 
Two  died  of  digestive  troubles.  The  last  baby  was  hving  at  the  time 
of  the  agent's  visit.  The  mother  had  never  attempted  to  nurse  it, 
because  she  had  to  go  to  work.  It  was  left  in  the  care  of  an  older 
sister  from  its  second  month.  This  mother  did  not  work  before 
marriage,  but  since  marriage  has  been  almost  continuously  employed 
between  confinements.  From  16  to  21  years  of  age  she  worked  as 
housemaid,'  after  that  in  a  cotton  mill;  since  her  second  marriage,  in 
addition  to  millwork  she  has  kept  lodgers.  She  worked  in  the  mill 
imtil  1  month  before  the  last  baby  was  bom  and  went  back  a  month 
later.  She  began  to  do  her  housework  and  to  care  for  the  lodgers  9 
days  after  connnement.  The  husband  was  a  painter,  whose  earnings 
the  last  year  were  $468.    He  could  not  read  and  write. 

Schedule  1209:  The  mother,  37  years  of  age,  had  11  children  in  19 
years.  She  was  again  pregnant  at  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit  and 
nad  to  cease  nursing  her  last  baby  at  5  months  of  age  on  this  account. 
Three  children  had  died  in  infancy.  2  of  cholera  infantum.  The 
mother  began  work  in  a  cotton  mill  at  the  age  of  13  and  worked 
regularly  until  marriage.  After  marriage  she  continued  to  work  in 
the  mill  at  intervals.  JDliring  the  year  previous  to  the  birth  of  the 
last  baby  she  had  worked  6  months,  but  none  in  the  year  following. 
She  was  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  father's  earnings  were  re- 
ported to  be  $832. 

Schedule  1305:  The  mother  was  29  years  of  age.  She  married  at 
the  age  of  14  and  had  11  children  m  15  years.    Of  these  2  died 
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under  1  year,  3  between  the  ages  of  1  and  2,  and  1  at  2  yeais. 
Four  deaths,  including  that  of  me  last  baby  when  15  months  old, 
were  due  to  gastroiiltestinal  diseases.  The  last  baby  had  been  arti- 
ficially fed  auer  2  months  because  the  mother  had  no  more  milk. 
The  mother  went  to  work  in  a  cotton  mill  at  the  age  of  13  and  worked 
imtil  she  was  16,  when  her  first  babv  was  bom.  Since  then  she  has 
continued  to  work  intermittently  between  confinements,  generally 
for  about  6  months  out  of  each  year.  She  ceased  work  7  montlis 
before  the  birth  of  the  last  baby  and  did  not  resume  millwork  during 
the  year  after.  The  husband  was  a  shoe  operative,  with  earnings  of 
$550  in  a  year.     The  home  consisted  of  4  rooms  for  7  people. 

Schedule  1306:  The  mother,  38  years  old,  had  11  children  in  14 
years.  Tlie  first  6  all  died,  5  in  infancy  and  1  at  the  a^e  of  13 
months.  The  last  baby  had  to  be  weaned  after  the  secona  month 
because  the  mother  was  weak  and  had  no  milk.  She  did  all  her 
own  housework,  including  washing,  and  took  up  these  duties  6  days 
after  the  birth  of  the  last  baby.  She  never  worked  for  wages,  how- 
ever. The  father  was  an  unskilled  employee  in  a  cotton  mill, 
whose  earnings  the  year  after  the  birth  of  the  last  baby  were  reported 
at  $529.     Both  parents  were  illiterate. 

Schedule  338:  The  mother,  44  years  of  age,  had  11  pregnancies 
(twins  once)  in  21  years.  Among  these  there  had  been  1  miscar- 
riage, 3  infant  deatli^,  and  1  death  at  1  year.  The  last  were  twins, 
born  prematurely  and  dyinc  shortly  after  their  birth.  This  mother 
began  work  in  a  cotton  miU  at  the  age  of  12  and  worked  until  18. 
The  next  2  years  she  worked  as  a  waitress  and  then  returned  to 
the  cotton  mill  until  her  marriage  at  23.  During  her  21  years  of 
married  life  she  had  gone  out  to  work  at  charring  irregularfy.  She 
ceased  to  work  out  6  months  before  the  birth  of  the  last  baby  and 
did  not  resume  work  until  1 1  months  afterwards.  The  husband  was  a 
carpenter  whose  earnings  the  year  after  the  birth  of  the  twins  were 
reported  at  $775.  The  home  consisted  of  4  rooms  for  9  persons  in  a 
12-family  tenement. 

Schedule  198:  The  mother,  47  years  of  age,  married  at  27  and  had 
13  pregnancies  in  20  years.  Three  resulted  in  miscarriages  and  1  in 
stillbirth.  The  mother  thought  her  milk  not  nourishmg  and  did 
not  nurse  the  last  baby  but  fed  it  on  a  prepared  infant  food,  which, 
however,  failed  to  agree  with  the  baby,  who  died  in  its  fourth  month 
of  marasmus.  This  mother  worked  in  a  mill  13  years  before  marriage, 
from  the  age  of  12  to  25,  but  never  since.  Her  husband  earned  over 
$1,250  a  year. 

Schedule  207:  The  mother  was  37  years  of  age.  Ten  children 
(twins  at  seventh  pregnancy)  were  bom  in  18  years,  4  of  whom 
died  in  infancy,  3  of  them  of  gastrointestinal  diseases.  The  mother 
was  unable  to  nurse  the  last  baby  because  she  had  no  milk.  She 
said  her  children  were  born  weak  because  of  her  overwork.  She 
first  went  to  work  at  the  age  of  14,  in  a  cotton  mill,  and  worked 
regularly  until  marriage  at  the  age  of  19.  After  marriage  she  worked 
between  confinements.  She  ceased  to  work  in  the  miU  3  months 
before  the  birth  of  the  last  baby  and  went  back  to  her  work  when 
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the  baby  was'S  months  old.  The  child  was  left  in  the  care  of  its 
grandmother,  75  years  old,  and  died  6  weeks  later.  The  father 
^veorked  in  a  cotton  mill  also,  and  his  earnings  during  the  year  foU 
lowing  the  birth  of  the  last  baby  were  approximately  $424.  Both 
parents  were  iUiterate. 

Schedule  226:  The  mother,  aged  37,  had  11  pregnancies  in  19  years, 
1  resulting  in  a  miscarriage  and  3  in  stillbirths.  The  last  2  chil- 
dren died  m  infancy,  1  at  3  weeks  and  1  at  15  days,  of  spina  bifida. 
The  mother  said  she  had  lost  these  2  and  had  had  the  miscar- 
riage and  stillbirths  because  of  '^  something  wrong  with  the  spine.'' 
She  worked  a  year  in  a  cotton  mill  before  marriage  and  occasionally 
since,  but  was  not  gainfully  employed  the  year  preceding  or  following 
the  birth  of  the  last  baby.  The  lather  was  a  cotton-mill  employee, 
earning  $475  the  year  after  the  birth  of  the  last  baby.  Both  parents 
were  iUiterate.  « 

Schedule  1590:  The  mother  was  33  years  old  when  her  last  baby 
was  bom,  and  in  the  15  years  of  her  married  life  had  borne  10  chil- 
dren. Both  of  the  twins  which  preceded  the  last  baby  had  died,  1 
at  3  mondis  and  1  at  5  months,  and  the  mother  said  they  were 
always  sickly.  The  last  baby  was  entirely  breast  fed  for  6  months, 
but  during  the  remainder  oi  the  first  year  the  mother's  milk  was 
supplemented  by  other  food.  The  mother  had  worked  as  weayer 
in  a  textile  mill  for  a  ^ear  and  a  half  before  marria£;e.  After  mar- 
riage she  continued  tms  work  for  a  year  and  resumedit  for  4  months 
between  the  births  of  her  first  two  children.  After  leaying  the  mill 
before  the  birth  of  her  second  child  she  kept  lodgers  for  13  years, 
but  the  year  before  the  last  baby's  birth  she  ceased  all  gainful  em- 
ployment. This  family  of  9  persons  Uyed  in  their  own  house  of  7 
rooms.  The  mother  had  done  all  her  own  housework  up  to  the  day 
of  the  last  baby's  birth,  but  did  not  resume  all  her  duties  until  1 
month  afterwards.  The  father  was  a  retail  salesman.  His  earnings 
were  oidy  $210,  but  the  family  income  was  increased  by  the  rent  from 
another  nouse  which  they  owned. 

Schedule  885:  The  mother,  38  years  of  age,  had  10  children  (9 
pregnancies)  in  17  years.  All  were  liye  bom.  The  twins,  howeyer, 
were  bom  prematurely  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.  Four  other 
children  died  at  ages  ranging  from  1  to  6  years.  The  mother  had 
worked  in  a  cotton  null  6  years  before  marriage,  from  the  age  of  15 
to  21,  and  irregularly  afterwards.  She  worked  8  months  of  the  year 
preceding  the  last  baby's  birth  and  resumed  work  9  months  after 
its  birth,  leaying  the  baby  in  the  care  of  a  neighbor.  This  baby 
was  aliye  at  1  year  of  age.  The  husband  was  a  laborer,  earning 
$418  the  year  following  the  birth  of  the  last  child.  This  income  was 
increased  by  the  mother's  earnings. 

Schedule  984:  The  mother,  35  years  of  age,  had  11  pregnancies  in 
14  years — 1  miscarriage  and  10  liye-born  children.  One  child  was 
bom  prematurely  after  a  period  of  7  months  gestation  and  died  when 
a  few  days  old.  Three  other  children  died  in  their  first  year,  2  at 
6  and  1  at  4  months  of  age.  Six  children,  including  the  last  baby, 
were  suryiying  at  the  time  of  the  agent's  yisit.    'Tne  mother  went 
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to  work  in  a  cotton  mill  at  the  age  of  15  and  worked  there  until  mar- 
riage at  the  age  of  21.  Since  marriage  her  only  gainful  work  has 
been  the  keeping  of  lodgers.  The  f  ather,  a  shoe  operative,  reported 
his  earnings  as  $713.    He  was  unable  to  read  and  write. 

Schedule  1486:  The  mother  was  41  years  of  a^e.  She  had  10  chil- 
dren in  17  years;  2  were  stillborn  and  2  had  (fied  in  infancy.  The 
mother  went  to  work  at  the  age  of  13  in  a  silk  mill.  She  worked 
there  for  8  years  prior  to  marriage.  After  marriage  she  was  not  gain- 
fully employed  imtil  after  the  birth  of  the  last  baby.  At  this  time 
she  worKed  in  a  cotton  mill  from  the  baby's  third  to  its  ninth 
month,  leaving  it  in  the  care  of  its  15-y ear-old  sister.  While  thus  at 
work  she  contmued  nursing  the  baby,  feeding  it  in  the  morning,  at 
noon,  and  at  night.  The  father  was  a  laborer  earning  $400  in  a 
year. 

• 

Schedule  1663:  The  mother  was  40  years  of  age  and  had  11  preg- 
nancies, including  1  miscarriage  and  1  stillbirth,  in  22  years.  Three 
children  died  in  infancy  and  6  were  surviving  at  the  time  of  the 
agent's  visit.  The  mother  had  worked  in  a  cotton  mill  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  18.  Since  marriage  she  worked  out  irregularly,  at 
washmg  and  cleaning.  She  was  employed  at  this  work  imtil  witnm  a 
month  of  the  birth  of  the  last  baby,  but  had  not  engaged  in  it  since. 
The  father  was  a  cotton-mill  employee,  earning  $582  during  the  year 
following  the  birth  of  the  last  baby.  The  family  owned  their  home, 
a  6-room  cottage,  but  conditions  around  it  were  insanitary.  The 
father  had  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  for  a  cesspool.  At  the  time  of 
the  agent's  visit  this  was  filled  and  overflowing  a  drain  into  a  pool 
in  the  garden,  about  15  feet  from  the  house.  Though  there  was  no 
sewer  connection,  the  house  had  city  water. 

Schedule  161 :  This  mother,  36  years  of  age,  had  10  pregnancies 
in  15  years.  Every  one  of  her  children  excepting  the  fourth  was 
bom  prematurely  after  a  7  months'  period  of  gestation.  The 
third  pregnancy  resulted  in  a  miscarriage  at  6  months.  Tluree 
children  died  in  earlv  infancy.  The  mother  suffered  from  long 
labors  and  atony  of  tne  uterus.  She  never  was  engaged  in  gainfm 
employment  and  received  assistance  with  her  housework  to  the 
extent  of  having  her  laundry  work  done.  The  husband  was  a  team- 
ster who  earned  $702  a  year,  and  this  was  supplemented  by  income 
from  property. 

Schedule  220:   The  mother  was  49   years  of   age  and   had    12 

Eregnancies  in  23  years.  These  includeci  3  miscarriages  and  9  live- 
orn  children.  One  child  died  at  3  years  of  age,  and  1,  the  last, 
at  11  months.  The  mother  attributed  all  her  miscarriages  to  her 
weakness  from  overwork.  The  mother  weaned  the  last  baby  at 
the  end  of  the  first  month  in  order  to  go  to  work  in  the  mill.  She 
had  worked  in  the  mill  4  years  before  marriage  at  26  years  of  age, 
and  continued  intermittently  after  marriage,  averaging  7  months  a 
year.  She  ceased  her  millwork  only  2  months  beK>re  the  birth  of 
the  last  baby  and  resumed  it  1  month  after^  leaving  the  baby  in  the 
care  of  a  12-year-old  sister.  She  had  partially  resumed  her  house- 
hold duties  3  days  after  the  baby's  birth.     The  husband  worked  in  a 
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factory  where  bis  earnings  the  year  after  the  birth  of  the  last  child 
had  averaged  about  $10  per  week.  The  home,  6  rooms  for  8  people 
in  a  4-f  aminy  rear  tenement,  was  dark  and  without  adequate  au*. 

Schedule  236:  The  mother  was  37  years  of  age.  She  had  12 
pregnancies  in  17  years,  3  of  which  resulted  ^  in  miscarri^es. 
Three  children  died,  only  1,  however,  the  last,  in  infancv.  This 
baby  died  at  7  montlis  oi  igastroenteritis.  The  mother  had  nursed 
it  4  months,  but  ceased  then,  by  the  doctor's  advice,  she  said,  be- 
cause the  baby  was  sick.  The  baby  was  thereafter  fed  upon  con- 
densed milk.  The  mother  worked  in  the  cotton  mill  7  years  in 
all,  including  the  first  year  after  marriage.  For  the  last  2  years  she 
was  gainfully  employea  at  home  taking  care  of  children  wmle  their 
mothers  were  away  at  work.  The  fatner  was  a  laborer  and  earned 
the  year  after  the  birth  of  the  last  baby  only  $260.  This  was  in- 
creased by  the  earnings  of  others  in  the  family.  Neither  parent  could 
read  or  write.  The  home  consisted  of  4  rooms  for  the  8  members  of 
the  family,  and  during  the  day  the  3  children  of  neighbors  of  whom  the 
mother  had  charge. 

Schedule  468:  The  mother  was  34  years  old.  She  married  at 
15  and  in  19  years  had  13  pregnancies,  including  4  miscarriages. 
She  lost  1  baby  at  7  months  from  cholera  infantum.  The  last  baby 
was  living  at  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit  and  had  been  artificially 
fed  from  birth  because  the  mother  had  no  milk.  The  mother 
worked  irre^arly  after  marriage  at  cleaning  and  char  work,  and 
also  for  a  ^w  months  in  a  shoe  factory.    She  was  not,  however, 

f;ainfully  employed  either  during  the  year  preceding  or  the  year 
oUowin^  the  birth  of  the  last  baby.  Tne  father  was  a  day  laborer. 
His  earmngs  the  last  year  he  reported  at  $250,  supplemented  by  $350 
from  other  sources. 

Schedule  244:  The  mother  was  37  years  of  age  and  had  9  cUldren 
in  17  years,  2  of  whom  she  lost  at  4  years  of  age.  The  last  baby 
died  of  cholera  infantmn  at  5  months.  This  baby  was  weaned 
at  the  end  of  5  weeks  because  the  mother  had  to  go  to  work. 
The  mother's  earnings  were  the  sole  support  of  the  family,  which 
was  deserted  by  the  father.  She  had  worked  imtil  within  1  month 
of  the  birth  of  the  last  baby  and  resimied  this  work  5  weeks  after, 
leaving  the  baby  in  care  of  an  aunt.  The  home  was  a  4-room  apart- 
ment lor  7  persons  in  an  8-family  rear  tenement. 

Schedule  35:  The  mother^  aged  35,  had  10  pregnancies  in 
13  years.  Two  resulted  in  miscarriages  and  1,  the  last,  in  a  still- 
birth. Three  babies  died  in  infancy,  aU  of  cholera  infantmn.  The 
premature  deliveries  the  mother  and  doctor  both  attributed  to 
overwork.  The  mother  worked  in  a  cotton  mill  xmtil  within  3  weeks 
of  the  birth  of  the  last  baby,  and  had  averaged  about  7  months'  work 
a  year  between  confinements.  She  worked  for  8  years  previous  to 
her  marriage,  beginning  at  the  age  of  14.  The  father  also  worked 
in  the  cotton  mifl,  and  his  earnings  the  year  following  the  birth  of 
the  last  baby  were  $550.  The  mother  did  not  work  during  this 
period.  The  home  consisted  of  a  poorly  ventilated  4-room  apart- 
ment for  6  people  in  a  3-family  hoiise  in  the  congested  section. 
The  mother  coxud  read   and  wnte,  but  the   father  could  not. 
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Schedule  690:  The  mother  was  36  years  of  a^  and  in  16  years 
she  had  8  pregnancies,  all  resulting  in  live  births.  She  lost  4 
babies  in  iniancjr  and  1,  the  last,  died  in  its  thirteenth  month  of 
infantile  paralysis.  Three  children  were  surviving  at  the  time 
of  the  agent's  visit.  The  mother  did  not  know  the  cause  of  death 
of  her  babies — 'Hhey  just  died."  She  had  not  been  able  to  nurse 
the  last  baby.  Tins  mother  had  worked  in  a  textile  mill  6  years, 
previous  to  marriage,  from  the  age  of  14  to  20,  and  in  a  woolen 
mill  at  intervals  since  marriage,  aggremting  about  55  months. 
She  worked  until  within  3  months  of  iflie  birth  of  the  last  baby,  but 
not  since.  The  husband  was  an  operative  in  a  textile  mill,  eamins 
$470  the  year  after  the  last  babVs  birth.  He  could  not  read  ana 
write;  the  mother  was  literate.  The  home  consisted  of  4  rooms  in 
a  S-famil^  tenement  in  a  congested  section  of  the  city.  The  toilet 
was  used  in  common  with  other  famihes  in  the  house. 

Schedule  867:  The  mother  was  '37  years  of  age.^  She  married  at 
15  and  had  9  pregnancies,  1  of  which  terminated  in  a  nuscarria^. 
caused,  the  mother  thought^  by  overwork.  Three  children  diea 
in  infancy.  Five  children,  including  the  last,  were  hving  at  the 
time  of  the  agent's  visit.  This  baby  had  never  been  nursed,  how- 
ever, because  the  mother  intended  to  go  to  work.  She  haa  gone 
out  to  work  for  wages  since  the  birth  of  her  last  2  children,  6 
years  in  aU.  She  worked  intermittently  in  a  cotton  mill  during 
this  period,  and  for  the  last  2  years  had,  in  addition,  kept  1  or  2 
lodgers.  The  year  previous  to  the  birth  oi  the  last  baby  she  worked 
in  the  cotton  mill  9  months,  imtil  within  2  months  of  its  birth.  She 
returned  to  work  3  months  after,  leaving  the  baby  in  the  care  of 
a  sister,  aged  13,  or  of  another  girl  aged  16.  The  father  was  a  cotton- 
mill  operative,  earning  about  $500  a  year. 

Schedule  1059:  The  mother,  35  years  of  age,  in  13  years  had  14 
pregnancies,  6  of  which  resulted  in  miscarriages.  She  lost  1  baby 
at  7  weeks  of  age,  1  at  16  months,  and  1  at  18  months,  all  of  diar- 
rhea. The  miscarriages,  she  said,  the  doctor  attributed  to  her  weak- 
ness caused  by  her  work  in  the  mill.  Previous  to  marriage  she 
had  been  employed  as  a  cotton-mill  operative  6  years  (from  the  age 
of  16)  and  at  intervals  since  marriage.  She  had  not  worked,  how- 
ever, during  the  year  before  or  following  the  birth  of  the  last  baby. 
The  mother  weaned  this  baby  at  4  month^  because  she  had  a^n 
become  pregnant,  the  fifteenth  pregnancy.  Tlie  father's  earnings 
the  year  fofiowing  the  birth  of  the  last  baby  were  $540.  Neither 
father  nor  mother  could  read  and  write. 

Schedule  1336:  The  mother,  32  years  of  age,  had  married  at 
16.  She  had  11  pregnancies,  includmg  3  miscarriages,  in  16  years. 
The  miscarriages  were  attributed  by  the  mother  to  "weakness,  '  and 
in  one  case  to  a  f  aD.  One  child  died  at  6  months,  1  at  1  year  of  gastro- 
intestinal trouble,  1  at  18  months  of  convulsions,  and  1  as  the  result 
of  bums;  the  last  baby  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit. 
The  mother  had  done  general  housework  for  2  years,  from  the  age  of 
14  to  16.  After  marriage  at  16  she  started  to  work  in  a  cotton  mill, 
where  she  had  worked  at  intervals  ever  since.     She  ceased  work  only 
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2  months  prior  to  the  hirth  of  the  last  baby,  but  did  not  work  during 
the  year  following.  The  husband  was  a  cotton-miU  employee  whose 
earnings  the  year  after  the  baby's  birth  were  $900. 
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Schedule  1088:  The  mother,  aged  26,  married  at  16  and  had  8 
regnancies  in  10  years.  All  her  children  were  Kve  bom,  but  she 
ad  lost  3  in  infancy  and  1  at  5  years.  Two  died  at  3  months  of 
cholera  infantum,  and  the  other  2  deaths  were  from  pneumonia. 
Four  children,  including  the  last  baby,  were  surviving  at  the  time  of 
the  agent's  visit.  The  last  child  had  been  artificially  fed  from  birth, 
because  the  mother  had  no  milk.  ^  This  mother  had  worked  in  a  tex- 
tile mill  since  the  age  of  11,  a  period  of  5  years  previous  to  marriage, 
and  irregularly  ^ince.  She  was  not  engaged  in  gainful  employment, 
however,  either  the  year  preceding  or  that  following  the  birth  of 
the  last  baby.  The  father's  eammgs  for  the  year  after  the  last 
baby's  birth  approximated  $776.  The  father  could  read  and  write, 
but  the  mother  coidd  not. 

Schedule  1184:  The  mother  was  34  years  of  age.  She  had  11  preg- 
nancies in  12  years.  Three  of  these  terminated  in  miscarriages. 
There  were  8  children  live  bom,  but  3  died  in  infancy.  The  last 
baby,  which  was  surviving  at  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit,  was 
weaned  at  2  months  because  the  mother  had  agam  become  preg- 
nant. This  mother  worked  6  years',  previous  to  marriage — 3  years  at 
domestic  service  and  3  years  as  a  shoe  operative.  She  had  also  worked 
intermittentlv  since  marriage,  though  not  during  the  last  6  years. 
Her  husbana  was  a  retail  salesman  with  annual  earnings  of  $725, 
which  were  supplemented  by  $120  from  other  sources. 

Schedule  1192:  The  mother,  36  jears  of  age,  had  10  pregnancies  in 

16  years,  2  of  which  terminated  m  miscarriages  at  5  months  and  2 
in  stillbirths  at  7  months.  One  child  was  bom  prematurely  at  8 
months  and  died  on  the  first  day:  another  died  at  17  days  of  diph- 
theria. Four  children,  including  tne  last,  were  surviving  at  the  tune 
of  the  agent's  visit.  The  last  baby,  however,  had  been  ill  of  scrofula 
since  5  months  of  age;  its  eyes  had  been  sore  since  birth,  so  that 
it  had  to  be  kept  constantly  in  a  dark  room.  The  mother  had 
been  compelled  to  wean  this  baby  when  it  was  1  week  old  because 
she  had  no  strength  to  nurse  it.  She  resumed  part  of  her  house- 
hold duties  in  5  days  after  the  baby's  birth  and  all  of  them  10 
days  later.  The  motner  had  been  gainfully  employed  as  housemaid 
for  4  years  previous  to  marriage,  but  nad  not  worked  since.  The  father 
was  a  cotton-mill  operative  and  earned  $416,  supplemented  by  $260 
from  other  sources.  The  home  consisted  of  3  rooms  in  a  4-family 
tenement  in  the  congested  section  of  the  city.  This  family  consisted 
of  5  people.    Twelve  people  in  all  used  the  toilet. 

Schedule  1222:  The  mother,  30  years  of  age,  had  been  married  at 

17  and  had  9  pregnancies  in  13  years.  One  terminated  in  a  miscar- 
riage at  4  montM,  and  1  baby,  prematurely  bom  at  8  months,  died 
shortly  after  birth.  Another  child  died  at  3  months  of  whooping 
cough,  and  3  children  at  3,  5,  and  10  years,  respectively,  of  tuber- 
culosis, of  whooping  cough,  and  of  pleurisy.  The  mother  had  child- 
bed fever  at  the  birt^h  of  the  last  baby  and  so  was  not  able  to  nurse 
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it.  This  babj  and  2  other  children  were  surviving  at  the  time  of 
the  agent's  visit.  This  mother  had  begun  work  in  a  cotton  mill  at 
the  age  of  10,  where  she  worked  for  9  years,  including  2  years  after 
marriage,  but  she  had  not  subsequently  engaged  in  gainful  employ- 
ment. The  annual  earnings  of  the  father  were  reported  by  the  mother 
to  be  over  $1,250.     The  mother  was  literate,  the  father  illiterate. 

Schedule  1547:  The  mother,  aged  36,  had  11  pre^ancies  in  12 
jrears,  including  3  miscarriages  after  3  months'  penods  of  gesta- 
tion. The  first  miscarriage,  the^  mother  said,  was  caused  by  over- 
exertion; the  2  succeeding  miscarriages,  the  mother  rej>orted, 
were  said  by  the  physician  to  be  due  to  her  weakened  condition  on 
account  of  too  frequent  pregnancies.  The  mother  was  careless  of 
her  rugged  health,  and  did  not  spare  herself  from  overexertion.  She 
had  not  been  gainfully  emploved  since  marriage,  but  had  worked  in 
a  cotton  miU  from  tlie  age  of  18  to  24,  previous  to  marriage.  The 
father  earned  $1,092  the  year  foUowing  the  birth  of  the  last  baby. 
The  home  consisted  of  a  7-room  1-family  cottage  with  adequate 
light  and  air.  It  had  no  sewer  connection,  and  water  from  the  sink 
was  conveyed  from  the  house  through  an  open  drain. 

Schedule  36:  The  mother,  who  was  41  jears  of  age,  had  7  preg- 
nancies in  15  years.  The  first  baby  died  at  2  weeks  and  the 
second  at  7  years.  The  last  2  children  were  stillborn  at  7  months 
because,  the  physician  stated,  of  the  overwork  of  the  mother. 
The  mother  had  worked  in  a  cotton  mill  from  the  age  of  16  until 
marriage  and  since  marriage  it  had  been  her  practice  to  work  con- 
tinuously, unless  interrupted  for  childbearing.  It  was  her  custom 
to  work  until  6  months  pregnant  and  return  to  work  within  a  few 
weeks  after  childbirth.  She  did  not  cease  her  miUwork  at  all  pre- 
vious to  the  birth  of  the  last  baby  and  resumed  work  1  week  after. 
The  father,  who  was  a  cotton-mill  operative,  reported  his  year's 
earnings  at  $562.  The  mother's  earnings  were  $360.  Neither  parent 
could  read  or  write.  The  home  consisted  of  4  rooms  for  5  people  in 
a  5-family  tenement.    The  rooms  were  dark  and  ventilation  poor. 

Schedule  213:  The  mother  was  30  years  of  age,  married  at  17,  and 
had  7  pregnancies  in  13  vears.  All  of  her  children  were  born  at 
term,  1  was  stillborn,  and  1  died  within  a  few  minutes  after  birth, 
both  deaths  caused,  the  mother  thought,  by  overwork  during  preg^ 
nancy.  In  addition,  2  other  children  died  in  infancy,  1  at  8  months 
of  diarrhea,  and  the  other,  the  last  born,  at  4^  months  of  gastroen- 
teritis. This  baby  had  been  weaned  by  the  mother  when  3  weeks 
of  age,  because  she  wanted  to  go  to  worK  in  the  mill.  She  worked 
until  within  2  months  of  the  birth  of  this  child.  She  resumed  her 
household  duties  4  days  after  the  last  baby's  birth  and  went  back  to 
her  millwork  5  weeks  after,  leaving  the  baby  in  the  care  of  its  grand- 
mother. This  mother  had  workedin  the  cotton  mill  almost  continu- 
ously since  the  age  of  13.  After  marriage  it  had  been  her  custom  to 
cease  work  2  months  before  the  birth  of  each  child,  and  to  resume  2 
months  after  the  baby's  birth.  The  father,  who  was  employed  in  the 
building  trades,  earned  $630;  the  mother's  earnings  increased  this  to 
$1,100  during  the  year  after  the  baby's  birth.  The  father  could  not 
read  and  write;  the  mother  was  hterate. 
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Schedule  339:  The  mother  was  35  years  of  age  and  had  8  preg- 
nancies in  13  years,  1  of  which  terminated  in  a  miscarriage.  Of 
the  7  live-bom  children  6,  including  the  last  bom,  died  xmder  6 
months  of  age  of  malnutrition.  The  last,  which  died  at  5  months, 
was  nursed  only  for  the  first  3  weeks,  because  the  doctor  told  her,  the 
mother  said,  that  her  milk  was  not  good.  This  mother  had  worked 
in  a  cotton  mill  from  the  age  of  16  to  22  and  for  a  part  of  the  year 
prior  to  the  baby's  birth,  ceasing  the  work  3  months  before,  but  she 
did  not  resume  work  during  the  year  following.  The  father  was  a 
shoe-factory  operative.  His  eammgs  were  $634  the  year  following 
the  last  baby's  birth. 

Schedule  1297:  This  mother,  aged  39,  had  7  pregnancies  in  15  years, 
all  resulting  in  hve-bom  children.  She  lost  the  first  4;  3  died  in 
infancy  anal  at  16  months,  all  from  mahiutrition.  The  mother  had 
not  been  able  to  nurse  the  last  baby  on  account  of  lack  of  milk. 
This  mother  worked  in  a  cotton  mill  6  years,  previous  to  marriage, 
from  the  age  of  18  to  24,  and  since  marriage  had  kept  a  store  in  con- 
nection with  the  home.  She  ceased  none  of  her  work  previous  to 
the  birth  of  the  last  baby,  and  resumed  all  of  it  6  days  after.  The 
father  was  a  laborer,  witn  annual  earnings  of  $511,  and  the  mother 
earned  $350.     The  home  consisted  of  a  6-room  cottage. 

Schedide  1524:  The  mother  was  30  years  of  age,  and  in  6  years  had 
7  premancies,  including  2  which  resulted  in  miscarriages  at  2  and  4 
months.  She  twice  gave  birth  to  twins,  bom  aUve  but  prematurely. 
Three  of  the  4  twins  died  in  infancy.  The  last  baby  and  3  other 
children  were  surviving  at  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit.  This  mother 
had  worked  for  a  period  of  5  years  previous  to  marriage,  2  years  as 
bookkeeper  and  3  years  as  chambermaid.  Since  marriage  she  had 
kept  lodgers  now  and  then.  The  father  was  a  factory  operative, 
whose  earnings  approximated  $800  the  year  following  the  birth  of 
the  last  baby.  The  mother  stated,  however,  that  her  husband  drank, 
and  gave  her  money  only  occasionally,  so  that  her  brother  was  obhged 
to  help. 

Schedule  18:  The  mother  was  28  years  of  age.  She  had  8  preg- 
nancies in  9  years  and  lost  every  child.  Two  were  miscarriages  at 
6  months  and  3  were  stillborn  at  full  time.  The  mother  thought  the 
cause  of  these  losses  was  her  overwork  and  too  frequent  pregnancies. 
The  physician  stated  that  the  mother  had  tuberculosis.  The  other 
3  children  died  in  infancy.  The  last  child  was  stiUbom  because  of  an 
accident  of  labor.  This  mother  had  worked  in  a  cotton  mill  for  a 
period  of  6  years  previous  to  marriage,  from  the  age  of  14  to  19,  and 
since  marriage  she  had  worked  between  confinements.  She  ceased 
work  4  months  before  the  birth  of  the  last  baby  and  resumed  5  months 
afterwards.  The  mother  stated  that  this  was  ner  usual  custom.  The 
father's  earnings  in  a  year  were  $1,170  and  the  mother's  $164.  The 
home  consisted  of  5  rooms  in  a  4-family  tenement  and  had  adequate 
means  of  ventilation  and  sanitary  facilities,  but  the  building  was  old, 
built  close  to  the  ground,  and  unhealthful  because  of  its  dampness. 
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Schedule  38:  The  mother  was  35  years  of  age  and  had  6  pregnancies 
in  16  years.  She  lost  3  children  in  all,  1  at  4  years  of  diphtheria,  1  at 
2i  years  of  gastroenteritis,  and  the  last  was  stillborn.  The  mother  had 
worked  in  a  cotton  mill  for  5  years  previous  to  her  marriage  at  19, 
and  since  then  she  has  been  almost  continuously  employed,  working 
during  the  major  portion  of  all  pregnancies.  She  ceased  work  2 
months  prior  to  the  birth  of  the  last  child  and  resumed  it  3  months 
after.  In  addition  to  her  millwork  she  also  kept  lodgers  during  the 
last  year.  The  father  also  was  a  cotton-miU  operative,  and  his  earn- 
ings during  the  year  following  the  baby's  birth  were  $300 ;  the  mother's 
were  $288:  and  they  had  $84  from  other  sources.  Neither  parent 
could  read  and  write.  The  home  was  in  a  4-family  tenement  and 
consisted  of  6  rooms  for  the  5  members  of  the  family  and  3  lodgers. 
Light  and  air  and  sanitary  facilities  seemed  adequate. 

Schedule  651:  The  mother,  34  jrears  of  age,  had  7  pregnancies  in 
19  years,  and  had  lost  all  her  children  but  the  last  2.  One  preg- 
nancy resulted  in  a  miscamage  at  3  months,  1  in  a  stillbirth  at  7^ 
months,  and  1  child  had  died  when  5  da^s  old.  Two  other  children 
died  after  infancy,  1  at  2  years  of  cholera  infantum  and  1  at  1  year  of 
congenital  debihty.  The  last  babv  was  weaned  at  3  months  because 
of  the  mother's  lack  of  milk.  Tnis  mother  had  worked  in  a  cotton 
mill  since  the  age  of  13.  Since  marriage  it  had  been  her  custom  to 
continue  work  between  confinements  and  during  the  first  5  months 
of  pregnancy.  When  the  last  baby  was  7  months  old  she  went  back 
to  the  miU,  leaving  the  baby  in  charge  of  a  housekeeper,  whom  she 
paid  $4  a  week.  The  father  was  a  cotton-mill  operative.  He  reported 
nis  earnings  at  $403  during  the  year  following  the  last  baby's  birth; 
the  mother's  were  $290. 

Schedule  707:  The  mother  was  24  years  of  age  and  had  6  live-bom 
children  in  8  years.  The  first  baby  was  bom  prematurely  at  7 
months  and  died  the  day  of  birth;  tne  next  4  all  died  of  digestive 
trouble  at  ages  ranging  from  5  to  8  months.  Three  of  these  were 
born  prematurely.  The  last  child,  the  only  one  surviving  at  the 
time  of  the  agent's  visit,  never  had  been  nursed,  on  accoimt  of  the 
mother's  sore  breasts.  This  mother  began  work  in  a  cotton  mill 
at  the  age  of  12  years,  where  she  worked  2  years;  from  14  to  16 
she  worked  in  a  hosiery  mill,  and  after  marriage,  at  16,  she  returned 
to  the  cotton  mill,  where  she  has  worked  intermittently  since — about 
3  years  in  all.  She  had  not  been  gainfully  employed,  however,  since 
the  birth  of  her  last  2  children.  The  father  was  a  laborer,  earning 
$624  during  the  year  following  the  last  baby's  birth. 

Schedule  328:  The  mother  was  23  years  of  a^e  and  in  6  years 
had  4  pregnancies,  resulting  in  the  burth  of  4  hve-bom  children. 
Only  tne  first  child,  however,  was  surviving  at  the  time  of  the 
agent's  visit.  The  second  and  third  babies  died  at  7  and  at  15  months, 
respectively,  of  diarrhea,  and  the  last  baby  died  at  9  months,  of 
broncho-pneumonia.  The  mother  weaned  tms  baby  at  3  months  in 
order  to  go  to  work  in  a  textile  mill.  The  mother  had  begun  mill- 
work  at  the  age  of  12,  and  had  continued  at  it  regularly  until  mar- 
riage, at  17;  smce  marriage  she  had  worked  between  confinements. 
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The  father  was  a  laborer,  employed  at  odd  jobs.  His  earnmgs 
the  year  following  the  last  baby's  birth  were  $350  and  these  were 
supplemented  by  the  mother's  earnings,  $333. 

Schedide  10:  The  mother  was  39  years  of  age  and  had  4  preg- 
nancies in  9  years,  2  of  which  resulted  in  the  premature  birth  of 
stillborn  children.  One  child  died  at  9  months  and  1  was  sur- 
viving at  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit.  This  mother  worked  in 
the  cotton  mill  from  the  age  of  17  till  21  and  also  during  the  years 
preceding  and  following  the  birth  of  the  last  bab^r.  She  ceased  work 
1  week  prior  to  the  birth  of  this  child,  which  was  stillborn  at  8  months, 
and  resumed  work  3  weeks  after.  The  father  also  was  an  employee 
in  the  cotton  mill,  earning  $600,  and  the  mother  earned  $521. 

Schedule  1600:  The  mother  had  4  children  in  7  vears,  of  whom  only 
the  last  was  hving.  She  began  to  work  in  a  textile  mill  at  18  years  of 
age,  a  year  before  her  mama^e,  and  continued  this,  with  brief  inter- 
ruptions when  her  first  2  children  were  bom,  until  she  was  24  years 
ola.  The  first  baby  died  at  1  week  of  age;  the  second  at  6  months, 
from  measles.  The  third  child  hved  only  6  minutes.  When  the  last 
child  was  bom  the  mother  had  been  doing  her  own  housework  and 
helping  in  her  husband's  store  until  2  days  before  the  baby's  birth, 
ana  she  resumed  these  duties  when  the  baby  was  1  week  old.  The 
family  hved  in  3  rooms  in  the  rear  of  the  store.  The  mother  nursed 
her  baby  throughout  the  first  year.    After  the  seventh  month  she 

fave  him  other  food  also,  because^  she  said,  the  doctor  advised  it. 
'our  other  f amihes  Hved  in  the  building  and  the  toilet  was  used  by 
27  persons.     The  family's  income  from  the  store  was  $780. 

Schedule  258:  In  the  5  years  of  her  married  life  this  mother,  aged 
28,  had  borne  4  children.  The  first  child  had  died  of  pneumonia  at 
18  months  and  the  last  baby  had  died  of  cholera  infantum  at  8  months 
and  17  days.  The  last  baby  was  breast  fed  until  death.  The  mother 
had  continued  her  usual  home  duties,  except  laundry  work,  until  the 
birth  of  the  last  baby  and  resumed  them  all  2  weeks  later.  Her  family 
and  lodgers,  14  persons  in  all,  occupied  5  rooms  in  a  2-family  house. 
The  home  was  poorly  ventilated  and  dirty.  The  father  was  a  textile- 
mill  operative  and  his  earnings  during  the  year  following  the  last 
baby's  birth  were  $404,  to  which  was  added  income  from  lodgers 
and  other  sources. 

Schedule  306 :  The  mother  was  26  years  old  and  had  3  children  in 
the  4  years  of  her  married  hfe.  Only  the  second  child  was  hving. 
She  had  worked  in  a  textile  mill  since  she  was  19  years  old,  witn 
intermissions  when  her  first  2  children  were  bom.  For  a  year  before 
the  last  baby's  birth  she  had  not  been  employed,  although  she  went 
back  to  the  mill  when  this  baby  was  6  months  old,  leavii^  him  with 
his  grandmother  during  her  absence  at  the  mill.  This  baby  was 
breast  fed  imtil  the  mother  went  out  to  work,  when  she  began  to 
supplement  her  nursing  with  other  food.  A  month  later  she  weaned 
the  baby  entirely.  Both  this  baby  and  the  first  child  had  died  of 
broncho-pneumonia,  the  first  baby  at  21  months  and  the  last  at  10 
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months  and  18  days.  The  father  was  an  engineer  earning  $780,  and 
the  mother  earned  $160.  The  family  lived  with  7  other  persons  in  5 
rooms  in  a  3-f amily  house. 

Schedule  313:  The  mother  was  21  years  of  age  and  in  the  4  years 
of  her  married  life  had  3  children.  The  last  one  died  of  gastro- 
enteritis just  before  he  was  4  months  old.  For  the  first  month 
the  baby  had  mother's  milk  supplemented  by  other  food,  but  he  was 
completely  weaned  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  month.  The 
mother  had  worked  in  a  textile  mill  smce  she  was  13  years  old.  Two 
months  before  each  baby  came  she  had  left  the  mill,  and  returned 
when  the  baby  was  2  months  old.  The  mother  had  done  her  house- 
work, except  the  washing,  until  the  birth  of  the  baby  and  resumed 
the  housework,  in  part,  6  days  later.  A  girl  of  14  was  employed  to 
look  after  the  baby  during  the  mother's  absence  at  the  mill.  The 
father  was  a  textile  operative.  He  earned  $383  during  the  year  after 
the  last  babe's  birth,  and  the  mother  earned  $150.  They  lived  in  a 
6-room  flat  m  an  8-f aimly  dwelling. 
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JLLEOrriMACT. 

The  condition  of  illegitimacy  subjects  babies  to  special  handicaps 
which  make  their  welfare  a  problem  somewhat  apart  from  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  infant  welfare.  Babies  bom  to  unmarried  parents 
constitute  always  an  abnormal  class  and  must  be  dealt  with  as 
such.  For  this  reason  the  schedules  secured  for  them  were  not 
included  in  the  general  tabulations,  but  were  reserved  for  separate 
consideration.  (See  Table  1.)  A  record  of  44  illegitimate  births 
in  Manchester  during  the  period  studied  was  obtained  by  the 
agents.  Of  these,  35  were  registered,  but  of  that  number  complete 
schedules  were  obtained  in  only  11  instances.  There  were  21  who 
-could  not  be  found  or  had  moved  out  of  town  and  3  whom  it  seemed 
unwise  to  visit.  The  scope  of  the  investigation  was  not  such  as  to 
warrant  taking  the  measures  necessary  to  obtain  full  information 
regarding  either  the  total  number  of  illegitimate  births  or  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  all  those  which  were  known.  The  data 
obtained  are  recognized  as  incomplete  but  are  presented  for  what 
interest  they  may  have. 

Among  the  44  babies  of  illegitimate  birth  14  died  in  infancy  and  7 
were  stillborn.  The  births  were  nearly  evenly  divided  between  na- 
tive and  foreign-born  mothers. 

Kecords  of  the  State  board  of  charities  relating  to  the  infant 
asylum  in  Manchester,  which  receives  foundlings  and  dependent 
babies,  are  of  interest  in  this  connection. 

Thirty-two  Manchester  infants  under  1  year  of  age  were  received 
into  the  asylum  during  the  period  covered  by  this  investigation.  Of 
these,  15  were  reported  as  of  legitimate  birth,  16  as  illegitimate,  and 
one  as  unknown.  Among  the  babies  at  the  asylum  14  infant  deaths 
occurred — 8  illegitimate  babies,  5  babies  born  in  wedlock,  and  1 
child  whose  parentage  was  unknown.  The  county  hospital  also  had 
records  of  12  babies  born  there  during  the  period  in  question  whose 
mothers  were  from  Manchester,  and  of  these  9  were  illegitimate.  These 
three  groups  (that  is,  the  44  illegitimate  births  discovered  by  this 
investigation,  the  9  illegitimate  births  recorded  at  the  coimty  hospital, 
and  the  16  babies  of  illegitimate  birth  received  by  the  infant  asylum) 
probably  overlap  to  some  extent,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  deduce 
from  these  figures  any  conclusions  as  to  the  number  of  babies  of  ille- 
gitimate birth  bom  during  the  selected  year. 

ENVIRONMENT. 

Bad  housing,  congestion,  and  insanitary  conditions  in  general, 
such  as  dirty  streets,  defective  sewerage,  and  inadequate  or  impure 
water  supply  are  generally  regarded  in  studies  of  infant  mortality  as 
being  important  factors.     These  conditions  were  acute  in  some  parts 
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of  Manchester^  but  were  not  extensive.  In  so  far  as  they  did  exist, 
however,  there  is  evidence  that  they  had  the  same  association  with 
high  infant  mortaUty  rates  here  as  elsewhere.  In  the  central  portion 
of  the  city  were  some  bad  housing  areas  and  congested  sections  and 
in  the  tenement  houses  agents  found  many  dark  rooms  as  Well  as  dark 
unventilated  toilets. 

Though  the  data  presented  on  housing  and  sanitation  are  somewhat 
meager,  they  nevertheless  show  that  babies  do  not  thrive  in  poor  and 
crowded  quarters,  in  tenements,  and  in  alley  and  rear  houses.  The 
exact  degree  of  responsibiUty,  however,  of  any  one  of  these  conditions 
for  infant  deaths  can  not  be  measured  by  a  comparison  of  rates.  The 
poverty  and  low  standards  of  Uving  inevitably  bound  up  with  bad 
housing  complicate  its  effects.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  nevertheless, 
that  to  bad  housing  conditions  belongs  some  share  at  least  in  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  high  infant  death  rates  which  accompany  them. 

HOUSING.* 

A  consideration  of  specified  housing  defects  in  connection  with  the 
infant  mortaUty  rates  among  babies  subjected  to  them  revealed  a 
coincidence  of  bad  housing  conditions  and  a  high  infant  mortaUty 
rate.  The  housing  data  collected  in  this  study  relate  to  the  house  in 
which  the  baby  had  Uved  during  the  greater  part  of  its  first  year,  and, 
for  stillborn  infants,  that  where  the  mother  had  Uved  during  the 
greater  part  of  her  pregnancy. 

Sanitary  condition  of  baby's  home. — Out  of  a  total  of  1,624 
dwellings  of  the  1,643  babies  scheduled  by  this  investigation,  1,597 
had  city  water  and  1,500  had  sewer  connection  for  both  sink  and 
toilet.  The  majority  of  the  homes  which  did  not  have  city  water  and 
sewer  connection  proved  to  be  located  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
where  rural  conditions  prevailed,  so  that  the  absence  of  these  faciU- 
ties  did  not  serve  as  an  index  to  general  bad  sanitary  and  housing 
conditions. 

Data  gathered  regarding  the  sanitary  condition*  of  the  dwelling 
give  further  detail  to  the  general  picture  of  housing  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions, although  they  are  not  presented  as  factors  in  the  infant  mor- 
taUty rate.  Of  the  1,624  dweUings,  1,060  were  reported  good  as 
to  means  of  ventilation,  480  were  fair,  and  81  poor.  The  rooms  wore 
reported  clean  in  741  cases,  medium  in  671,  and  dirty  in  203  cases. 
There  were  1,531  dwelUngs  where  the  toilet  was  a  water-closet,  and 
for  1,377  of  these  it  was  located  in  the  house;  90  dwellings  had  wet  or 
dry  privies.  From  these  statements  it  appears  that  the  housing 
and  sanitary  conditions  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  homes 
visited  by  the  agents  were  fairly  good.     (See  Table  58.) 

1  See  further  discussion  of  housing  on  p.  131  of  this  report. 
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Table  58. 


Sanitary  condition  of  dwelling. 


Total  dwellings. 

Means  of  ventilation: 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Not  reported 

Rooms: 

Clean 

Medium 

Dirty 

Not  reported 

Water  supply : 

City 

Spring 

Dug  well 

Type  oftoilet: 

Water-closet 

Wetpriry 

Dry  privy 

Notollet 

Not  reported 

Location  oftoilet: 

House 

Pordi 

Yaid 

Cellar 

Notollet 

N  ot  reported 

Sewer  connection : 

Sinks  directly  connected 

Sinks  not  directly  connected. 

Not  reported 

Toilet  tlirectly  oonneeted 

Toilet  not  directly  connected 

No  toilet  and  not  reported  . . 


Number  of  dwellings  occupied 
by- 


All 
motbers. 


f 


1,634 


1»060 
480 

81 
8 

741 

671 

908 

9 

1,597 

8 

19 

1,531 

17 

78 

2 

1 

1,377 

16 

137 

72 

2 

20 

1,540 

83 

1 

1,500 

121 

3 


NaUT« 
mothers. 


541 


103 
13 


106 

2 


Foreign- 
bom 
mothers. 


2 
10 


8 

ao 
1 


472 

s 

47 

12 

1 

6 

610 

30 

1 

493 

46 
2 


1,083 


685 

877 

68 

3 

450 

475 

151 

7 

1,068 
6 
9 

1,028 

9 

44 

1 

1 

905 
13 
90 
60 
J 
14 

1,030 
53 


1,007 

75 

1 


Street  and  alley  frontage. — ^The  homes  of  1,510  babies  had  street 
frontage  and  129  alley  frontage.  Conditions  in  and  around  alley  and 
rear  houses  were  found  by  the  agents  to  be  almost  uniformly  bad,  and 
the  infant  mortaUty  rate  for  babies  in  such  houses  was  high.  Live- 
bom  babies  in  these  houses  numbered  123,  or  7.9  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number.  These  babies  died  at  a  rate  of  227.6  per  1,000,  while  the 
death  rate  among  babies  in  homes  with  a  street  frontage  was  only 
159.4. 


Tablk  59. 


Births  during  selected  year  and  infiint  deaths. 


Location  of  dwelling. 


Total 
births. 


All  locations 

Street 

Alley  or  rear 

Not  reported 


1,643 


1,510 

129 

4 


Live  births. 


Total. 


1,564 


1,437 

123 

4 


Inftmt  deaths. 


Number. 


258 


:^ 


229 

28 

1 


Infuit 

mortality 

rate. 


165.0 


159.4 
227.6 


Stillbirths. 


Number. 


79 


73 
6 


Per  cant. 


4.8 


4.7 
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Mttltipld  dwellings* — ^Two-family  and  tbxee-family  homes  which 
present  conditions  not  greatly  different  from  those  of  single  dwelling 
liouses  were  very  conunon.  They  were  built  usually  with  but  one 
apartment  to  'a  floor,  so  that  each  family  had  light  and  air  on  four 
sides  and  were  found  in  laige  numbers  in  the  more  open  parts  of 
the  city.  The  term  tenement  house,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word, 
should  apply  in  Manchester  to  houses  which  contained  more  than  one 
apartment  to  a  floor,  though  often  rows  of  attached  houses  of  one  or 
more  stories  were  termed  tenements,  and  they  presented  many  features 
conmionly  associated  with  tenement-house  conditions.  A  number 
of  old  three-story  wooden  houses  of  this  type  existed  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  city.  The  tendency  was,  however,  for  houses  of  four 
f amiUes  or  more  to  represent  the  tenement  type  and  houses  of  less 
than  four  the  single-family  type. 

There  were  244  Uve-bom  babies  whose  homes  were  in  single-family 
houses,  384  in  two-family  houses,  and  435  in  three-family  houses. 
Thus  over  half  the  babies,  819,  had  homes  in  the  two-family  and 
three-family  houses  so  common  in  the  city.  The  dwellings  of  283 
live-bom  babies  were  in  four-family  to  six-family  houses,  and  186 
had  homes  in  houses  containing  over  six  famiUes. 

Babies  whose  homes  were  in  multiple  dwellings,  particularly  in 
buildings  which  housed  a  large  number  of  f  amihes,  had  a  decidedly 
higher  death  rate  than  those  whose  homes  were  in  single-family  houses. 
The  death  rate  for  babies  whose  homes  were  in  one-family  houses 
was  86.1;  and  in  houses  containing  seven  or  more  families^  236.6. 
The  contrasts  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  disadvantage  of  a  tene- 
ment home  to  babies. 

But  in  this  case,  as  elsewhere,  housing  conditions  reflect  economic 
status,  so  that  the  influence  of  both  conditions  undoubtedly  enters 
into  the  rates  quoted  above. 


TablbW. 

Births  dvuhifi  selected  year  and  infant  deaths. 

Total 
birltis. 

1.M3 

UrehLthb. 

Btfflblrtht. 

Dwelllngfl  per  bufl^og. 

Total. 

Infant  deatbs. 

Knmber. 

Number. 

Inftmt 
mortality 
rate. 

Feroent.i 

AUotaatM 

1.5M 

258 

105.0 

79 

4.8 

Dwelling*: 

254 

408 

437 

301 

196 

96 

97 

33 

244 

384 

435 

283 

186 

90 

90 

32 

21 
59 
77 
40 
44 
23 
21 
11 

8b.l 
15?.  0 
177.0 
10?.  5^ 

10 
19 
22 
18 

3.9 

2 

4.7 

3 

4.8 

4to6 

0.0 

7ormon 

23«V.O  1               9 

4.0 

7  to  9 

8 

1 

lOor  morp 

...  ....... 

Not  roBorted 

i 

1  Not  abown  where  base  is  less  than  I W 
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Room  congestion. — Of  the  live-born  babies  included  in  this  inves- 
tigation 42.5  per  cent  had  homes  where  the  number  of  persons 
exclusive  of  the  baby  averaged  under  1  per  room ;  46  per  cent  where 
the  average  was  1  but  under  2;  6.8  per  cent  where  the  average  was 
2  but  under  3 ;  and  1  per  cent  had  homes  in  which  the  average  num- 
ber of  persons  per  room  was  from  3  to  6.  Overcrowded  rooms  were 
found  more  commonly  among  the  foreign  bom  than  among  the 
native,  particularly  among  the  Poles,  whose  custom  it  is  to  take  laige 
numbers  of  ''boarders." 

The  infant  mortality  rate  showed  a  steady  increase  according  to 
the  niunber  of  persons  per  room.  It  was  123.3  where  the  average 
was  loss  than  1;  177.8  where  the  average  was  1  but  under  2;  and  261.7 
where  the  average  was  2  but  less  than  3. 


Tablb  61. 

Births  during  selected  year. 

Persons  i  per  dwelling  and  nativity  of 
mother. 

Total. 

According  to  number  of  rooms  in  dwelling. 

* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13141517 

Notr». 
ported. 

All  mothers 

1.643 

a 

'l7 

123 

342 

509 

341 

133 

72'?! 

7 

s 

5 

2I3 

1 

a 

58 

1 

Persons  per  dwelling: 

1 
244 

1 
1 

1 
28 

*  ■  « 

7 

■  ■ 

8 
6 
0 

1 

3 
2 

2 

i 
i 

•  • 

•  * 

i 

•  ■ 

2 

"i 

1 

•  • 

•• 

m  m 
m  • 

•  • 

2 

m  m 

1 

•  • 

•  ■ 

2 

1 

•  • 

6 

*i 

2 

.<«12 

38 
26 
23 
23 

4 
3 
3 
2 

68 

67 

55 

46 

37 

26 

19 

9 

8 

7 

75 
80 
.62 
76 
69 
45 

2 

3 

243.. 
218.. 
225.. 
182.. 
134'.. 
121.. 
73-- 

2 

2 

*i 

34!  19 
57     8 

2 

4 

5 

46'  18' 12'.. 

i 

1 

1 

6 

50 
31 

12 
17 
13 

6.. 
5  5 

7  2 

5'  4 
6,2 

8  2 

«  «  '  •  • 

3914 

7 

1 

8 

49!  26 

9 

20 

9 

24 

1 

150 

17'  12 
16;  15 
35   12 

'i 

*  • 

1 

"2 

•  m 

2 

a 

10 

58 
96 
48 

i.. 

1 

More  than  10 

1 

1 
2 

3 

Not  reported 

' 

3 

1 

46 

Native  mothers 

548 

•  ■ 

44113 

113 

44 

"6 
9 

4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
6 
1 

«  •  • 

89 

4 

1 

.K- 

Persons  per  dwelling: 

1 

113 

122 

85 

73 

59 

31 

19 

14 

15 

12 

4 

1.095 

1 

15 

16 

25 

15 

18 

9 

4 

3 

3 

4 

228 

•  • 

i 
i 

m  m 
m  • 

m  m 

i 
1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

"i 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

■  • 

2 

1 

2 

3 

16 

13 

5 

7 

1 
1 

32 
30 
22 
13 
U 
1 

I 

35 
42 
21 
23 

19 
7 

7 
1 
3 

1 

350 

6'  ' 

3 

1 

9 

8 

1 

4 

1 

5 

"i 

1 

6 

A' 

7 

6 

1 
1 
2 

33 

4 

1 
3 

1 
1 

7 

8 

■■     . 

g 

..'"' 

10 

More  than  10 

1 
229 

•   ■ 

5 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

1 

12 

"1" 

..1. 

Not  reported 

5 

14 

1 
79 

1 

•  •    •  • 

1    1 

3 

Foreign-bom  mothers 

54 

.     1 

1 

36   40 

1 

"*ereons  per  dwelling: 

2 

131 

121 

133 

152 

123 

103 

102 

50 

43 

84 

44 

610 

5 

I 

2 

22 

13 

1 
10 

4 
14 

8 
13 
10 

9 

9 
11 

49 

"8 
3 
7 
5 
6 

2 

.. 
4 
3 
2 

6 
4 
4 

8 

•  • 

14 

1 

•  • 

1 

1 

m  • 

■ 

*  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

3 

13  37 
18,  33 
16.  33 
3  26 
2  25 
3;  18 
2     7 

38   18 
41   32 
52  31 
50  32 

■.  1 

a 

4 

6 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

^  ^ 

1 

6 

,  ..1 

•  • 

-- 

7 

38 
42 
19 

6 
23 

1 

226 

26 
24 
31 
41 
35 
23 

22 
22 
14 
13 
31 

•  •  • 

128 

7 

9 
20 
22 
16 
15 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

•  • 

3 

1 

1 

8 

1 

9 

•  • 

i 
3 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
-- 

•  • 

•  m 
m  • 
m  m 

■;r* 

i.. 

11 

•  • 

•  • 

a 

10 

8 
6 

1 

More  than  10 

3 

Not  reported 

43 

French-Canadian  mothers 

2 

10 

7 
2 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

36 

130 

7 

1 

13'  23 
7|  24 
8   21 
6   22 
1    12 

Persons  per  dwelling: 

2 

82 
77 
86 
101 
71 
57 

2 

2 

«  ■ 

2 

I 
1 

'!-i 

•  * 

m  » 
m  m 

i 

mm      •   * 

1 

•- 

•  • 

1 

3 

a 

1' 

1 

5 

1 

-- 

•   ■ 

-;» 

1 

*    *       mm 

1      1 

•  • 

m  m 
•  • 

7 

..    i  io 

..1 

•  • 

t 

..1 

..1 

1  Baby  bom  during  selected  year  not  included  in  number. 
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TABI.K  61>-Coiitini]ed. 

Births  during  selected  year. 

P«rsoxi8i  per  dwelling  and  nativity  of 

Total. 

Aooording  to  number  of  rooms  in  dwelling. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

Not  re- 
ported. 

French-Canadian  mothers—Con. 
Persons  per  dwelling— Continued. 

8 

53 
28 
20 
33 
2 

485 

8 
4 
5 

1 

*  •  • 

99 

25 

10 

3 

8 

124 

10 
7 
6 

16 

100 

6 
6 
8 
5 

«  •  • 

40 

4 

m   m 

2 
2 

19 

4 

2 

m  m 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  m 
m  m 

9 

1 

10 

Mo»fl  than  10 

•  * 

1 

Not  reported 

43 

2 

Other  foreign-bom  mothers 

3 

4 
2 

47 

Penons  per  dwelling: 

2 

49 
44 
47 
61 
52 
46 
49 
31 
23 
61 
42 

3 

9 
6 
10 
10 
2 
1 
3 
2 

13 

13 

12 

11 

14 

15 

10 

3 

3 

5 

14 

14 

10 

11 

15 

15 

17 

9 

8 

15 

1 

6 
9 

12 
9 

16 
7 

12 
7 
7 

15 

1 
2 
1 
7 
3 
7 
4 
3 
6 
6 

•  •  • 

•  • 

•  * 

2 
2 
1 

■  • 

2 
4 
2 
6 

i 

1 
1 
1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

1 

3 

1 

•  •    •  ■ 

1 
"1" 

*  •     •  • 

..    1 

4 

6 

/ 

6 

m  m 

7 

1 

8 

i 

9 

1 

«  ■ 

m  » 

•  • 

•  * 

1 

10 

1 

More  than  10 

2 

Not  reported 

41 

*  Baby  bom  during  selected  year  not  included  in  number. 


Table  G2. 

Births  during  selected  year  and  infant  deaths. 

Persons  >  per  room  and  nativity  of  mother. 

Total 
births. 

Live  births. 

StiUbirths. 

Total. 

Infant  deaths. 

Number. 

Number. 

Infant 

mortality 

rate.> 

Percent.' 

AH  mothers 

1,643 

1,564 

258 

165.0 

79 

4.8 

!<««?  thi^^  1 , , . .  . .     

698 

760 

110 

15 

60 

.548 

665 

72U 

107 

15 

57 

523 

82           123.3 

33 

40 

3 

4.7 

1  but  less  than  2 

128 

28 

2 

18 

67 

177.8 
261.7 

5.3 

2  but  less  than  3, 

2.7 

3  but  less  than  5 

Not  reported 

3 
25 

Native  mothers 

128.1 

4.6 

Tie^s  than  1... 

332 

199 

12 

5 

1,095 

318 

188 

12 

5 

1,041 

34 

27 

5 

1 

191 

106.9 
143.6 

14 
11 

4.2 

1  but  less  than  2- _ , , 

&5 

2  but  less  t^an  3-  - , , 

Not  reported 

Foreien-bom  mothers 

183.5 

54 

4.9 

Jjess  tba«  1 n . . 

366 

561 

98 

15 

55 

610 

347 

532 

95 

15 

52 

574 

48 

101 

23 

2 

17 

129 

138.3 
189.8 

19 

29 

3 

5.2 

1  but  less  than  2--- 

5.2 

2  but  less  than  3 

3  but  less  tha^i  5 

Not  reported 

3 

36 

French-Canadian  mothers 

224.7 

5.9 

l/css  than  1 

236 

325 

40 

2 

7 

485 

221 

306 

39 

2 

6 

467 

40 
73 
13 

181.0 
238.6 

15 
19 

1 

6.4 

1  but  less  than  2 

5.8 

2  but  less  than  3 

3  but  less  than  5 

Not  reported 

3 
62 

1 
18 

Other  foreign-bom  mothers 

132.8 

3.7 

Less  than  1 

130 

236 

58 

13 

48 

126 

226 

56 

13 

46 

8 
28 
10 

2 
14 

63.5 
123.9 

4 

10 

2 

3.1 

1  but  less  than  2 , 

4.2 

2  but  less  than  3 

3  but  less  than  6.  

Not  reported 

2 

1  Baby  bom  during  selected  year  not  included  in  number.      >  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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Rent. — ^Rent  furnishes  an  index  to  the  status  of  the  baby's  home 
less  reliable  than  any  other  so  far  used,  for  the  reason  that  with 
it  should  be  considered  the  size  of  the  family  and  the  number  of 
roomers  or  others  in  the  family.  In  Manchester,  moreover,  a  number 
of  joint  families  were  encountered;  that  is,  two  family  groups,  such 
as  parents  and  married  children  or  married  brothers  and  sisters,  who 
occupied  one  dwelling  jointly,  sharing  expenses,  including  rent.  To 
attribute  to  a  family  in  such  an  arrangement  the  actual  amount  of 
rent  paid  would  indicate  quarters  really  inferior  to  those  they  occu- 
pied, while  obviously  it  would  not  be  accurate  to  credit  them  with 
the  rent  of  the  entire  dwelling.  Such  objections,  however,  merely 
impair  but  do  not  destroy  the  usefulness  of  rent  as  an  index  to  housing 
status.  In  a  city  as  small  as  Manchester,  where  the  population  is 
very  mobile,  rents  tend  toward  an  equality  for  equal  acconmiodations. 
A  comparison  of  the  rentals  paid  with  the  infant  mortality  rates  for 
each  group  may  serve  at  least  to  reenf orce  data  already  presented  as 
to  the  general  tendency  of  the  infant  mortality  rate  to  fall  as  housing 
conditions  improve. 

The  rents  paid  in  Manchester  ai^  most  readily  grouped  in  four 
classes:  Lessthan$7.50permonth;$7.50  to  $12.49;  $12.50  to  $17.49; 
and  $17.50  and  over.  There  were  175  homes  of  live-bom  babies 
where  the  rental  paid  was  less  than  $7.50,  and  the  infant  mortality 
rate  among  babies  in  these  homes  was  211.4.  The  largest  number  of 
babies,  703,  was  found  in  homes  where  the  rent  paid  was  $7.50  up  to 
$12.49.  The  rate  for  this  group  was  172.1.  There  were  300  babies 
in  the  next  class,  where  the  rentals  were  from  $12,50  to  $17.49,  and 
the  infant  mortality  rate  among  them  was  166.7.  Only  62  babies 
belonged  to  homes  with  a  rental  of  $17.50  and  over,  and  6  deaths 
occurred  among  them.  The  parents  of  186  babies  owned  their 
homes  and  the  infant  death  rate  was  only  86  per  1,000. 
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Table  63. 

■ 

Live  births  during  selected 
year  and  infant  deaths. 

Tenure  of  borne  and  nativity  of  motber. 

Total 

Uve 

births. 

Infiant  deaths. 

Number. 

Infant 

mortality 

rate.^ 

All  mothers 

1,564 

258 

165.0 

Home  owned 

186 
1,314 

175 

703 

300 

62 

6 

68 

64 

523 

16 
226 

37 

121 

47 

6 

86.0 

Hom^  not  ff"Tied , .                           . .              ,  

172.0 

Monthly  rental: 

UDder$7.50 

211.4 

$7.50  to  112.49 

172.1 

S12.50  to  $17.49. 

156.7 

$17.50  an4  ovw ...  . ,  .  , 

Free 

^OftTidlnK   ,.,...,...                , 

15 
16 

67 

Kot  reported 

.......... 

Native  mothers 

128.1 

Home  owned 

68 
444 

40 
217 
103 

43 
1 

31 

11 

1,041 

6 

58 

11 
36 

7 

HofnA  not  ovTUvl ...                                              

130.6 

Honthly  rental: 

Uncer$7.S0 

$7.50  to  $12.49 

165.9 

$12.50  to  $17.49 

68.0 

$17,50 and  over. . .        , 

Free 

Boarding .      

4 

3 

191 

Fornign-born  mothers               .  . . 

ia3.5 

118 
S70 

126 

486 

197 

19 

5 

37 

53 

574 

10 
168 

26 

85 

40 

0 

W.7 

Home  not  owned 

103.1 

Under  $7.50 

206.3 

$7.50  to  $12.49 

174.9 

$12.50  to  $17.49 

203.0 

Free 

11 

Notreporteil 

13 
129 

Franch^Anfldl^n  mottMrs 

224.7 

Home  owned 

71 
494 

71 

288 

100 

11 

4 

20 
9 

467 

10' 

118  i           23^-9 

Monthly  rental: 

19 

$7.50  to  $12.49. 

61 

24 

6 

211.8 

240.0 

$1 7. 50  and  over 

Free 

1 

Dfi^nfiTi^ 

8 

1 

othAT  foreign-horn  mothenf . 

62 

132.8 

47 
376 

55 

198 

97 

8 

1 

17 
44 

Horn®  tttit  owTied ....  ^  X         .  X X .  i  a 

50 

7 
24 
10 

i33.6 

Under  $7.50 

$7.50  to  $12.49 

121.2 

$12.50  to  $17.49 

Free 

3 

12 

Xot  reported^ 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100. 
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WARDS. 

A  comparison  of  infant  mortality  rates  by  neighborhoods  is  another 
method  of  measuring  the  influence  of  bad  environment.  This  method, 
however,  yielded  more  or  less  negative  results  in  Manchester,  for  the 
reason  that  no  practicable  method  was  found  of  comparing  good  and 
bad  districts. 

Births  and  deaths  were  recorded  by  wards,  but  the  ward  divisions 
in  Manchester  had  only  political  significance;  they  did  not  correspond 
to  any  division  of  the  city  into  sections  according  to  the  character  of 
the  housing,  sanitation,  or  population.  The  majority  of  the  wards 
radiated  from  the  center  of  the  city  and  presented  every  variety  of 
neighborhood  within  their  boimdaries.  Such  a  lack  of  distinctive 
character  in  the  wards  made  it  difficult  to  interpret  the  infant 
mortahty  rate  each  showed. 

The  two  wards  exhibiting  the  lowest  infant  mortality  rates, 
wards  5  and  6,  with  rates  of  120.6  and  119.6,  respectively,  were  the 
wards  containing  the  greatest  proportion  of  people  living  under  rural 
and  semirural  conditions.  No  crowded  or  congested  areas  were  found 
within  the  boundaries  of  either. 

The  highest  infant  death  rates  were  found  in  wards  2  and  9.  In 
the  former  there  were  61  infant  deaths,  which  made  a  rate  of  236.1, 
and  in  the  latter  ward  48  deaths,  a  rate  of  227.5.  Both  of  these 
wards  had  sections  varying  widely  in  character,  but  they  also  pre- 
sented conditions  which  throw  some  light  upon  the  large  numbers  of 
infant  deaths  occurring  in  them.  Ward  2  was  one  of  the  radiating 
wards  and  at  its  inner  end  exhibited  some  of  the  worst  living  condi- 
tions in  the  city.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  mothers  here  were  foreign 
bom,  the  majority  being  French  Canadians  and  Poles.  Ward  9  was  on 
the  west  side  and  quite  closely  built  up,  with  some  congested  districts. 
The  housing  on  the  whole,  however,  was  much  superior  to  the  worst 
sections  in  the  congested  central  portion  east  of  Elm  Street.  A  lai^e 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  ward  were  ^*mill"  people  and 
over  two-thirds  French  Canadians. 

The  other  wards  of  the  city  had  infant  mortality  rates  which  were 
well  within  these  extremes  and  which  bore  no  particular  relation  to 
neighborhood  conditions.  A  somewhat  pecuUar  contrast  appears 
between  the  rates  revealed  for  ward  1  and  for  ward  4.  The  former, 
which  contained  the  best  residence  district  of  the  city,  had  an  infant 
mortality  rate  of  177.6,  while  the  latter,  which  was  the  most  congested 
ward  in  the  city,  had  a  rate  of  only  144.7.  Such  results  may  be 
wholly  accidental,  of  course,  since  the  numbers  involved  are  not 
large,  or  they  may  be  explicable  upon  the  basis  of  facts  not  disclosed 
by  this  investigation.  In  any  case,  no  satisfactory  comparison  of 
neighborhoods  and  rates  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  ward  divisions, 
because  of  the  varied  conditions  found  within  each  ward. 
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Table  64. 

Births  during  selected  year  and  infant  deaths. 

Total 
births. 

Live  births. 

StUibirths. 

Ward  of  residence. 

Total. 

Infant  deaths. 

Nnmber. 

Number. 

Infant 

mortality 

rate. 

Percent. 

The  city 

1,643 

1,564 

258 

165.0 

79 

4.8 

Ward: 

1   

111 
224 
189 
244 
143 
201 
150 
157 
224 

107 
216 
179 
235 
141 
184 
141 
150 
211 

19 
51 
27 
34 
17 
22 
21 
19 
48 

177.6 
'      236.1 
150.8 
144.7 
120.6 
119.6 
148.9 
126.7 
227.5 

4 
8 

10 
9 
2 

17 
9 
7 

13 

8.6 

2  

3.6 

3  

5.3 

4   

3.7 

6 

1.4 

6              

8.5 

7 • 

6.0 

8     

4.5 

9 , 

5.'8 

Table  65. 

Births  during  selected  yeai 

• 

Nationality  of  mother. 

Total. 

Ward  of  residence. 

» 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All  mothers rx 

1,643 

111 

224 

189 

244 

143 

201 

150 

157 

224 

Native 

548 
1,095 

56 
55 

68 
156 

66 
133 

41 
203 

78 
65 

82 
119 

65 
85 

47 
110 

55 

Fondra  bom  ......t 

169 

CAniiiliAn.  FrAnch 

610 

27 

170 

115 

72 

ao 

34 
22 
25 

37 
4 

1 

7 

70 

"68* 
6 

36 
4 

62 
13 

62 

8 

24 

28 

65 

31 
3 
2 

17 
3 

86 

6 

10 

10 

4 

2 

42 
2 

96 

150 

Hftnaili An .  AxCAnt  French 

5 

Polish r 

3 

English,  Irish,  and  Scotch 

Oreek  and  Syrian 

23 

4 

8 

QerniAn 

16 

0 

..... 

Jewish 

'"'e' 

3 
4 

6 

3 
14 

1 

12 

4 
5 

6 

Riif.hAnian  And  I/ithuanian . .  r  r  - . . 

1 

All  other  and  not  reported 

3 

1 

2 

1 

CONCLUSIONS.  " 

Infant  mortality  rate. — The  infant  mortality  rate  of  165  for  the 
whole  group  of  1,564  Uve-born  infants  is  strikingly  high.  Not  only 
is  it  higher  than  the  rate  of  124,  computed  in  1910  for  the  general 
registration  area  of  the  United  States,  and  higher  than  that  of  101.8 
in  1913  for  New  York  City  with  all  its  congestion  and  large  foreign 
element,  but  it  is  also  several  times  as  high  as  the  rates  found  in  cer- 
tain foreign  coxmtries. 

Environment. — ^Bad  housing  and  insanitary  environment,  in  so  far 
as  they  existed,  were  accompanied  by  high  infant  mortality  rates. 
These  conditions  were  confined  to  relatively  few  areas  and  were  not 
generally  prevalent  throughout  the  city.  They  are,  however,  likely 
to  become  worse  and  more  extensive  in  the  future  unless  controlled 
by  adequate  restriction. 
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Low  earnings. — Low  earnings  of  the  father  indicate  in  general  a 
low  economic  status  for  the  family,  and  in  Manchester  they  were 
accompanied  by  a  high  infant  mortality  rate.  As  the  father's  earn- 
ings increased  the  rate  declined  substantially. 

Mother's  employment. — Gainful  employment  of  the  mother  existed 
principally  when  the  earnings  of  the  father  were  low.  Such  employ- 
ment away  from  home  usually  necessitated  artificial  feeding  and 
was  accompanied  by  an  infant  mortality  rate  higher  than  that 
accompanying  low  earnings  of  father. 

Nationality. — Babies  of  foreign-bom  mothers  had  a  higher  rate 
than  those  of  native  mothers,  largely  on  accotmt  of  the  numerouis 
deaths  among  babies  of  French-Canadian  mothers.  The  French 
Canadians  as  a  group,  however,  occupied  a  generally  higher  economic 
status  than  other  foreign  born,  and  gainful  employment  of  the  mother 
was  foimd  to  a  less  extent  among  them.  Their  high  death  rate  may 
be  accounted  for  in  part  by  their  large  families  and  the  prevalence  of 
artificial  feeding. 

Large  families. — In  general  the  later-born  children  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  a  high  infant  mortality  rate  than  those  earlier  bom. 
Large  f amiUes  were  found  chiefly  among  the  French  Canadians  and 
among  the  lower  economic  groups  of  other  nationalities.  The  mor- 
tality rate  among  all  babies  ninth  and  later  in  order  of  birth  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  rates  for  those  earher  born  in  either  of 
these  groups  with  unfavorable  rates. 

Artificial  feeding. — Artificial  feeding  was  accompanied  by  a  higher 
infunt  mortality  rate  than  breast  feeding.  Feeding  methods  reflect 
standards  and  customs  and  the  opportunity  of  the  mother  to  care 
for  the  baby.  Artificial  feeding  was  practiced  most  extensively  by 
mothers  gainfully  employed  away  from  home;  by  native  mothers  in 
the  lowest  economic  class;  and  by  the  French  Canadians.  In  each  of 
these  groups  other  conditions  coincident  to  a  high  infant  mortality 
rate  are  also  present.  In  the  highest  economic  group,  where  the 
food  is  more  hkely  to  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  instructions  of 
physicians  and  where  other  unfavorable  conditions  tending  to  produce 
a  high  rate  are  absent,  the  rates  for  breast-fed  and  artificially  fed 
babies  are  both  low,  with  a  slight  difference  in  favor  of  the  breast-fed 
baby. 


PART  II.  CIVIC  ACTIVITIES  AND  CONDITIONS. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  INFANT-WELFARE  WORK. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  study  organized  infant-welfare 
work  in  Manchester  was  in  charge  of  private  philanthropy.  One 
organization,  the  Infant  Aid  Association,  gave  its  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  this  work.  Its  activities  were  confined  to  the  support  during 
July  and  August  of  milk  stations,  where  pure  milk  was  distributed 
at  cost  or  less  to  mothers  otherwise  imable  to  provide  it  for  their 
babies.  The  milk  was  modified  according  to  the  baby's  require- 
ments and  the  mothers  were  given  instruction  in  the  care  and  feed- 
ing of  the  baby.  The  association  began  its  work  in  1912  with  the 
opening  of  one  milk  station.  In  1914  the  number  of  milk  stations 
was  increased  to  three,  with  a  stafif  of  four  nurses  giving  full  time 
and  a  number  of  physicians  giving  part  time.  A  total  of  266  babies 
were  cared  for  during  the  two  months.  In  addition  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  mothers  at  the  stations  through  mothers'  meetings  and  baby 
clinics,  the  mothers  and  babies  were  visited  in  their  homes. 

The  District  Nursing  Association  also  has  interested  itself  in 
infant  welfare,  referring  cases  to  the  Infant  Aid  Association  during 
the  months  when  the  milk  stations  were  open  and  t&king  over  such 
cases  as  needed  attention  after  the  milk  stations  had  closed.  In 
1914  they  maintained  a  special  baby  nurse  who  devoted  all  her 
time  to  work  with  babies.  There  were  in  her  charge  during  the 
year  198  babies.  The  association  also  gave  mothers  who  were  preg- 
nant advice  and  attention  when  needed. 

The  larger  of  the  two  textile-manuf  actming  establishments  main- 
tained visiting  nurses  for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of  its  employees. 
As  part  of  their  work  during  1914  these  nurses  made  visits  to  infants 
and  attended  maternity  cases. 

The  city  did  not  engage  directly  in  infant-welfare  work  in  any 
form,  but  in  1913  it  appropriated  the  sum  of  $300  toward  the  work 
of  the  District  Nursing  Association,  and  it  also  made  similar  appro- 
priations to  various  institutions  for  the  care  of  dependent  infants 
and  children.  The  department  of  health  had  charge  of  milk  inspec- 
tion and  medical  inspection  of  school  children;  it  did  not,  however, 
at  that  time  engage  in  any  activities,  educational  or  otherwise, 
which  had  as  their  special  object  the  promotion  of  infant  health  and 
hygiene. 

Since  this  study  was  made  the  infant-welfare  activities  of  Man- 
chester have  been  considerably  broadened;  the  Infant  Aid  Associa- 
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lion  maintains  a  milk  station  all  the  year;  the  District  Nursing 
Association  is  devoting  an  increased  amount  of  time  toward  improv- 
ing infant  health  and  hygiene  and  maintains  a  successful  baby 
clinic;  the  manufacturing  establishment  mentioned  above  has  in- 
creased its  infant-welfare  work  both  directly  and  through  contribu- 
tions; and  the  department  of  health  now  has  an  infants-welfare 
nurse  giving  full  tune  to  such  work. 

BIRTH  REGISTRATION. 

The  registration  of  births  is  made  compulsory  by  the  State  law 
under  penalty  of  fine.^  The  physician,  accoucheur,  midwife,  or  other 
attendant  at  birth  must  report  to  the  town  clerk  within  six  days 
after  the  birth  of  the  child  the  facts  *  required  by  this  law.  Still- 
births must  be  registered  both  as  births  and  as  deaths.  A  fee  of 
25  cents  is  provided  for  the  person  reporting  and  a  fee  of  15  cents  to 
the  town  clerk  for  each  birth  recorded;  also  a  fee  of  25  cents  to  the 
town  clerk  for  obtaining  the  facts  regarding  a  birth  not  reported. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  penalty  attached  to  failure  to  obey  the 
law  and  the  fees  provided  for  compliance,  Manchester,  in  common 
with  many  other  commimities  within  the  registration  area,  has  not 
secured  strict  enforcement  of  the  law.  Violations  are  prosecuted 
when  discovered,  but  the  city  employs  no  special  methods  to  discover 
unregistered  births  other  than  checking  birth  and  death  certificates 
against  each  other.  No  canvass  is  made  for  births.  Since  a  burial 
permit  is  required  from  the  board  of  health  before  interment  can 
take  place,  the  record  of  infant  deaths  is  more  nearly  complete  than 
that  of  births. 

The  importance  of  adequate  birth  registration  as  a  basis  for  all 
other  infant-welfare  work  is  now  coming  to  be  generally  recognized. 
Unless  the  nimiber  and  local  distribution  of  births  relative  to  the 
number  and  distribution  of  infant  deaths  in  a  community  be  known 
it  is  not  possible  to  organize  inteUigently  plans  for  the  reduction  of 
infant  deaths  or  for  the  promotion  of  infant  welfare. 

PHILANTHROPIC  INSTnUTIONS  AND  AGENCIES. 

Manchester  had  a  considerable  number  of  philanthropic  institu- 
tions. These  were  chiefly  under  private  control,  and  a  niunber  had 
religious  affiliations.  Residents  had  access  to  six  hospitals.  One 
of  these  was  a  county  hospital  located  a  short  distance  beyond  the  city 
limits,  one  an  isolation  hospital  maintained  by  the  city,  and  the 
other  four  were  private  institutions.     Three  of  the  latter  received  a 

1  Chapter  173,  Public  Statutes,  1901,  amended  by  chapter  60  of  the  Acts  of  1911  and  by  chapter  39  of  the 
Acts  of  1913. 

'The  date  and  place  of  birth,  name,  color,  and  sex  of  child,  whether  living  or  stillborn,  and  the  name, 
color,  occupation,  residence,  and  birthplace  of  parents. 
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small  annual  appropriation  from  the  city.  These  hospitals  all  did 
general  work  and  accepted  obstetrical  cases.  It  was  not  a  common 
practice,  however,  among  the  mothers  interviewed  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital for  confinement. 

Private  relief. — ^Homes  for  the  care  of  various  classes  of  dependent 
children  and  for  the  aged  and  infirm  were  the  most  numerous  of  all 
philanthropic  institutions.  Altogether  there  were  20  such  homes  in 
Manchester,  of  which  8  were  for  children,  5  for  the  aged,  and  the  7 
remaining  for  a  variety  of  classes.  The  children's  homes  are  of  most 
interest  in  connection  with  this  report.  One  of  these  was  an  infant 
asylum,  which  took  only  children  under  4  years  of  age,  and  in  one 
other  small  children  and  babies  were  taken  care  of  by  the  day  while 
the  mothers,  went  to  work.  All  were  private  institutions,  but,  inas- 
much, as  there  was  no  county  or  city  children's  home,  children  who 
were  public  chaises  were  boarded  in  these  homes  by  the  county  and 
city.  Parents  also  sometimes  placed  their  children  in  them  and  paid 
either  wholly  or  in  part  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.-  The  city 
contributed  a  small  annual  appropriation  toward  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  these  homes,  and  the  remainder  of  their  support  came 
from  private  charity. 

The  New  Hampshire  Children's  Aid  and  Protective  Society,  with 
headquarters  at  Manchester,  was  interested  in  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren, including  infants,  from  abuse  and  neglect.  A  part  of  its  work 
had  been  the  investigation  of  infant  boarding  houses,  or  private  homes 
which  took  one  or  more  infants  to  board,  in  order  to  discover  and 
abolish  unlicensed  places  and  places  unfit  to  receive  babies. 

Private  charitable  relief  in  Manchester  was  left  largely  to  unorgan- 
ized effort.  One  society  maintained  by  the  various  Protestant 
churches  was  engaged  primarily  in  giving  general  material  relief  to 
the  poor  in  their  homes.  Other  societies  and  institutions  gave  some 
material  relief  incidentally  in  connection  with  other  lines  of  philan- 
thropic activity. 

The  larger  factories  did  a  considerable  amount  of  welfare  work  for 
the  promotion  of  the  health  and  general  well-being  of  their  em- 
ployees. This  work  provided  for  educational  and  recreational  facil- 
ities, medical  attention  both  for  employees  and  for  members  of  their 
families,  assistance  in  building  homes,  and  other  activities. 

Public  relief. — ^Public  relief  of  the  poor  in  Manchester  was  adminis- 
tered by  both  the  city  and  the  county.  The  city  helped  residents, 
that  is,  persons  who  had  established  a  settlement;  and  the  county, 
nonresidents.  The  requirements  for  obtaining  a  settlement  were  so 
diflScult  to  meet,  however,  that  the  amount  of  reUef  given  by  the 
cotmty  to  inhabitants  of  Manchester  exceeded  that  given  by  the  city. 
In  1913  the  county  aided  Manchester  families  representing  1,341 
persons,  and  disbursed  $14,329.84  for  the  relief  of  persons  in  their 
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homes.  Hub  was  exclusive  of  $2,176.15  spent  for  the  care  of  indi- 
gent soldieis.  In  addition  the  county  also  spent  a  considerable  sum 
on  indoor  relief,  for  the  maintenance  of  Manchester  paupers  and 
prisoners  at  the  county  farm,  and  for  the  board  of  dependent  chil- 
dren outside^  estimated  to  be  S38, 103.05.'  The  amounts  disbursed 
by  the  city  were  $14,825.08  on  outdoor  relief,  $2,706.04  for  the  sup- 
port of  dependents  in  homes,  and  $391.25  for  the  relief  of  indigent 
soldiers. 

In  addition,  as  stated  previously,  the  city  contributed  toward  the 
support  of  various  private  philanthropic  institutions.  In  1913  this 
municipal  appropriation  amounted  to  $5,100,  divided  among  17 
organizations. 

The  total  amount,  then,  expended  by  county  and  city  for  indoor 
and  outdoor  relief  in  1913  was  $69,964.01.  This  was  exclusive  of 
aid  to  soldiers  and  appropriations  to  private  institutions.  With 
these  included  the  amount  was  $77,63  L41. 

This  represents  a  considerable  sum  spent  for  pubUc  charitable  reUef 
in  a  city  of  74,000  population,  but  in  the  absence  of  definite  informa- 
tion concerning  the  total  number  of  persons  and  of  families  helped, 
and  the  amounts  expended  for  similar  purposes  by  private  charity,  it 
is  not  possible  to  draw  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  pov- 
erty in  the  city  which  this  expenditure  may  indicate. 

There  were  32  babies  included  in  this  investigation  whose  families 
were  on  the  county  or  city  records  as  receiving  public  aid.  On 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  identifying  names,  however,  this  is  likely 
an  understatement  of  the  total  number. 

PttbUc  care  and  protection  of  infants. — ^As  has  already  been  stated, 
there  were  no  pubhc  institutions  for  the  care  of  infants  or  children  in 
Manchester.  Dependent  children  under  3  were  cared  for  at  the 
county  almshouse.  The  pubhshed  records  of  the  county  commission- 
ers showed  that  30  babies  under  1  year  of  age  were  cared  for  at  the 
county  farm  in  1913.^  The  private  infant  asylum  referred  to  above 
also  admitted  20  babies  under  1  year  of  age  during  the  period  covered 
by  this  investigation. 

Private  individuals  also  took  infants  to  board,  but  the  State  law 
requires  that  when  the  number  received  is  two  or  more  it  is  necessary 
to  obtain  from  the  State  board  of  charities  a  hcense  to  maintain  a 
boarding  house  for  infants.'  The  appUcation  must  first  be  approved 
by  the  local  board  of  health,  but  supervision  thereafter  is  by  the  State 
board  of  charities.  In  Manchester  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
investigation  there  were  two  licensed  infant  boarding  houses. 

1  Estimate  baaed  on  the  percentage  which  the  cost  of  county  oatdoor  relief  In  Mandiester  formed  of 
the  total  coanty  oatdoor  relief. 

*  Report  of  the  Coanty  Commiisioners  of  HiUsboroogh  Coanty,  IBU,  pp.  133-100. 

*  Session  Laws  of  1911,  ch.  134,  p.  150. 
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EDUCATION. 

The  educational  situation  in  Manchester  reflected  to  some  extent  the 
tendency  pointed  out  in  earlier  pages  for  the  French  Canadians  and 
also  the  Greeks  to  retain  their  own  community  life.  The  schools  were 
almost  equally  divided  between  public  and  parochial,  27  of  the  former 
and  24  of  the  latter  having  enrollments  of  6,679  and  6,688  pupils, 
respectively.  One  of  the  parochial  schools  was  of  the  Greek  Church 
and  the  others  Roman  Catholic.  The  standards  of  the  Greek  school 
did  not  meet  the  public  educational  requirements,  however,  and  it 
therefore  held  its  sessions  only  after  regular  school  hours,  and  attend- 
ance in  a  public  school  was  required  of  its  pupils.  The  remaining 
parochial  schools  were  all  officially  approved. 

A  number  of  these  schools  were  termed,  locally,  *  *  French  schools  " — • 
that  is,  they  were  conducted  partly  in  the  French  language.  There  was 
also  one  ''Polish  school."  All  these  schools  conformed  to  the  law  in 
teaching  English  part  time,  but  it  appeared  to  be  regarded  as  a  foreign 
language  by  some  of  the  children  in  the  French  schools.  This  expla- 
nation was  given  by  some  of  the  native-bom  '* French"  mothers  for 
their  inabihty  to  speak  English.  Agents  frequently  found  that  school 
children  whom  they  addressed  on  the  street  to  inquire  for  direction 
were  imable  to  understand  English.  In  the  predominantly  French 
section  the  language  of  the  home,  the  street,  and  the  shop  was 
French. 

PUBUC  HEALTH  AND  SANITATION. 

AdministratiQn. — ^The  board  of  health  is  the  city  department  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  problem  of  public  health  and  sanitation, 
but  at  the  time  of  this  study  the  scope  of  its  work  was  considerably 
limited  by  inadequate  financial  support.  The  board  had  no  full-time 
executive  health  officer,  and  the  amount  allowed  for  salaries  was 
quite  insufficient  to  secure  the  expert  service  which  such  a  board 
requires.  The  expenditures  for  1913,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  isolation  and  smallpox  hospitals,  amounted  to 
only  $11,282.56.  Of  this,  $2,911.05  was  expended  for  medical 
inspection  in  the  schools,  leaving  only  $8,371.51  to  cover  the  cost 
of  sanitary  inspection,  milk  and  food  inspection,  maintenance  of 
laboratory,  control  of  contagious  diseases,  and  payment  of  salaries 
and  office  expenses.  Three  members  of  the  board  of  health  gave  part 
time  and  served  at  a  nominal  salary.  One  of  the  members  was  a 
physician,  but  no  physician  or  trained  bacteriologist  giving  full  time 
regularly  was  in  the  board's  employ.  All  the  executive  and  admin- 
istrative business  was  transacted  at  the  board  meetings  which  were 
held  usually  once  a  week,  though  extra  meetings  were  called  if  tJie 
occasion  demanded.  In  1913  the  number  of  meetings  held  was  55. 
Four  sanitary  inspectors  acted  as  the  agents  of  the  board  of  health. 
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and  carried  out  its  orders.     With  a  force  and  budget  so  limited  the 
work  of  this  department  was  necessarily  handicapped. 

Recently,  however,  there  has  been  a  radical  change  in  the  city's 
pohcy  toward  health  and  sanitation.  Since  March,  1916,  Man* 
Chester  has  had  a  full-time  health  officer  who  is  reorganizing  the 
department  according  to  modem  standards. 

Other  city  departments  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  public 
sanitation  are  the  board  of  pubUc  works,  the  board  of  water  com- 
missioners, the  department  of  buildings,  and  the  poUce  department. 
The  board  of  pubhc  works  has  charge  of  the  paying  and  cleaning  of 
streets,  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  sewers,  and  the  scavenger 
service.  The  water  commissioners  have  charge  of  the  city  water- 
works. The  department  of  buildings  administers  the  building  code, 
which  lays  down  regulations  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
buildings.  The  poUce  department  cooperates  with  the  board  of 
health  in  the  abatement  of  nuisances  and  in  maintaining  cleanliness 
of  back  eJlejs  and  back  yards. 

.  Milk  supply. — The  city  consumed  daily  about  22,000  quarts  of 
milk  and  900  quarts  of  cream,  coming  from  850  farms.^  Most  of 
this  supply  the  milk  inspector  reported  to  be  produced  within  20  miles 
of  the  city  and  to  be  from  12  to  18  hours  old  when  deUvered  to  the 
consumer.  All  milk  was  required  to  be  bottled  at  the  dairy  or  milk 
station,  and  to  be  retailed  only  in  closed  containers.  All  persona 
selling  milk  in  the  city  were  required  to  be  hcensed  and  all  dealers  who 
purchased  from  others  milk  to  sell  in  the  city  to  file  with  the  board 
of  health  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  or  firms 
from  whom  they  collected  their  milk.  AU  farms  producing  milk  con- 
sumed in  Manchester,  as  well  as  all  city  milk  plants — that  is,  depots 
where  milk  was  shipped  and  bottled  for  distribution — ^were  subject 
to  inspection  by  the  board  of  health. 

The  work  of  milk  inspection  at  the  time  of  this  inquiry  included 
visiting  and  scoring  the  various  farms  and  the  city  milk  plants,  the 
collection  and  laboratory  examination  of  samples  of  milk,  and  the 
notification  and  prosecution  of  violations.  Two  sanitary  inspectors 
of  the  board  of  health  gave  part  time  to  this  work.  The  chief  Tnillr 
inspector  was  plumbing  inspector  also,  and  in  addition  inspected  and 
scored  barber  shops.  Obviously  this  force  was  too  small  to  do  satis- 
factory work.  It  was  not  possible  to  visit  the  majority  of  the  farms 
of tener  than  once  a  year,  and  farms  lying  at  too  great  a  distance  could 
not  be  visited  at  all.  In  1913-14  inspections  were  made  about  24 
miles  north,  35  miles  east,  12  miles  south,  and  9  miles  west. 

As  stated  above,  850  different  farms  were  reported  to  be  supply- 
ing the  city  with  milk.     As  only  91  licenses  were  granted  in  1913 

»  Private  report  made  to  Dairy  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  board  of  health,  Man- 
chester, Feb.  4,  1914. 
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to  milkmen,  it  is  evident  that  the  city  received  the  bulk  of  its  milk 
supply  from  a  large  number  of  small  producers  scattered  through 
the  coimtry  who  sold  to  middlemen.  Such  a  supply  is  the  most 
difficult  to  safeguard.  The  number  of  farms  visited  and  scored  in 
1913  wa^  420,  not  quite  half  of  the  total  number  reported  to  be 
sending  milk  to  the  city. 

The  official  Dairy  Instructors'  Association  score  card  was  used  in 
the  work  of  inspection  and  the  average  score  for  the  420  farms  was 
46.38  out  of  a  possible  100  points.  Regarding  the  use  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  score  card,  a  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  says :  * 

The  score  card  is  not  a  Bet  of  peremptory  orders,  but  a  system  of  giving  credit  for 
good  conditions  and  marking  down  for  bad  ones.  It  does  not  ask  or  expect  a  man 
to  be  perfect,  but  rates  him  as  it  finds  his  equipment  and  methods.  A  dairy  in  the 
seventies  is  usually  in  acceptable  condition. 

The  chief  requirements  as  to  the  quality  of  rnilk  which  may  be 
sold  in  Manchester^  contained  in  the  State  law  and  in  the  local  milk 
regulations,  state  that  nulk  shall  contain  at  least  12  per  cent  total 
solids,  and  no  adulterants  or  preservatives;  that  it  shall  not  be  pro* 
duced  from  diseased  cows,  nor  under  insanitary  conditions,  nor 
contain  more  than  500,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter;  it  shall 
be  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  not  more  than  55^  F.,  and  must 
be  retailed  in  sealed  receptacles.^  No  standard  was  required  for  dairy 
scores,  as  the  board  of  health  considered  that  the  best  results  would 
be  accomplished  by  educating  the  dairymen  and  enlisting  their 
voluntary  interest  in  proper  methods  of  production.  The  scores  of 
the  various  milkmen  were  kept  on  file  at  the  board  of  health  office, 
and  might  be  consulted  by  private  citizens  upon  request. 

Besides  dairy  inspection  an  important  supplementary  means  of 
controlling  the  quality  of  the  milk  supply,  and  the  only  means  of 
enforcing  bacteriological  standards,  is  the  frequent  collection  and 
examination  of  samples  for  adulterants  and  particularly  for  bacteria. 
The  former  director  of  the  United  States  Hygienic  Laboratory,  Dr. 
M.  J.  Rosenau,  has  the  following  to  say  as  to  the  value  of  bacterio- 
logic  counts:^ 

The  health  officer  who  has  the  advantage  of  hacteriologic  assistance  knows  that  the 
milk  of  dairies  containing  excessive  numbers  of  bacteria  is  dirty,  old,  or  warm. 

With  a  hacteriologic  count  as  a  guide  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  determine  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  and  institute  proper  means  to  correct  it.  The  enumeration  of  bacteria 
in  milk  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  cheapest  and  readiest  methods  at  the  disposal  of  the 
health  officers  to  determine  the  general  sanitary  quality  of  the  market  milk  supply. 
The  laboratory  results  serve  not  only  as  a  guide  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  health  officer, 

^  "The  score  card  system  of  dairy  inspection."  George  M.  Whittaker,  circular  199,  revised,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  XT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  p.  10. 

*  Sanitary  Milk  Rules,  issued  by  board  of  health  of  city  of  Manchester. 

*  Milk  and  its  Relation  to  the  Public  Health,  U.  8.  Hygienic  Laboratory,  bulletin  60,  pp.  436  and  437. 
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but  Gonfiim  the  concluaiona  arrived  at  from  an  inspection  of  the  dairies  and  dairy 
farms. 

One  great  advantage  accruing  from  the  bacteriological  control  of  milk  is  that  it 
affords  an  opportunity  to  exclude  the  milk  of  diseased  cows.    *    *    * 

Fresh  milk  from  cows  with  diseased  udders  contains  an  excessive  number  of  strep- 
tococci and  pus  ceils,  or  an  excess  of  pus  cells  akme.  So  far  as  we  know,  Aich  milk 
is  dangerous  for  in^smt  feeding. 

The  total  number  of  samples  of  milk  and  cream  examine(j  from  the 
Manchester  milk  supply  in  1913  was  826,  an  average  of  not  quite  two 
a  year  for  every  dairy  scored,  and  less  than  one  a  year  for  every 
farm  reported  to  be  supplying  milk  and  cream  to  Manchester.  These 
were  all  examined  for  formaldehyde,  but  only  a  portion  were  ex- 
amined for  other  preservatives,  for  adulterants,  and  for  bacteria. 
The  work  of  bacteriologic  examination  of  milk  was  handicapped 
by  lack  of  adequate  laboratory  facilities  as  well  as  by  an  insufficient 
force.  In  1914  no  bacterial  examinations  were  made,  as  a  sterilizer 
was  not  available.    Since  that  tune^  however,  one  has  been  installed. 

The  board  of  health  at  the  time  (rf  the  inquiry  employed  no  trained 
bacteriologist.  The  chief  milk  inspector  held  a  certificate  from  the 
New  Hampshire  CoDege  of  Agriculture  for  the  completion  of  a 
special  six  weeks'  course  of  instruction  for  dairy  inspectors.  The 
State  law  makes  this  provision  with  reference  to  the  qualifications 
of  milk  inspectors: 

No  milk  inspector  shall  he  paid  for  his  services  unless  he  is  a  registered  chemist  or 
is  the  holder  af  a  certificate  from  the  superintendent  of  the  dairy  department  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Collie  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  showing  the  said  holder 
to  he  qualified  to  perform  such  work.* 

Since  1916  the  bacterial  analysis  of  the  milk  supply  has  been 
imder  the  direction  of  the  health  officer,  a  trained  bacteriologist. 

A  method  employed  by  the  board  of  health  to  discover  dirty  milk 
is  to  strain  samj^s  collected  through  cotton  pads.  In  case  the 
restdt  shows  the  milk  to  be  dirty,  the  pad  is  mounted  upon  a  card 
which  bears  upon  it  the  inscription  *'The  dirt  upon  each  of  these 
pads  was  strained  out  of  a  pint  of  your  milk/'  and  this  is  then  mailed 
to  the  producer  with  a  warning,  and  if  such  warning  is  not  effective 
his  milk  is  excluded  from  the  city. 

The  standards  for  ^^ inspected  milk"  are  somewhat  stricter  than 
those  given  above  for  the  general  milk  supply.*  They  lay  down  spe- 
cific requirements  as  to  the  methods  and  equipment  of  the  dairies, 
provide  for  the  examination  of  the  cows  twice  a  year  for  tuberculosis, 
and  require  that  the  milk  shall  not  contain  bacteria  in  excess  of 
100,000  per  cubic  centimeter  and  must  be  entirely  free  from  patho- 
genic germs.  These  r^ulations  were  not  promulgated  until  April  15, 
1913,  so  that  Manchester  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  them  during  all 

I  Laws  of  iwn.  Now  Hampsbire,  ch.  107,  p.  607. 

>  Laws  of  1911,  New  Hampshire,  cb.  108,  p.  112;  and  State  Board  of  Health  Regulations. 
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the  period  which  this  investigation  covers.  The  tubercular  test  was 
enforced  for  inspected  milk  only.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  whole 
supply  was  pasteurized.  The  health  officer  estimates  that  now 
about  50  per  cent  is  pasteurized. 

Two  dairies  supplied  inspected  milk  to  Manchester.  They  had  a 
total  of  about  50  or  60  cows^  and  in  1913  their  scores  were  77.6  and 
83.2,  respectively;  in  1914  they  scored  81  and  86.8,  respectively. 
The  city  milk  plants  scored  an  average  of  71.1. 

The  importance  of  a  pure  milk  supply  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  babies  is  well  recognized.     The  facts  recited  in  the  foregoing 
description  make  it  apparent  that  the  milk  supply  in  Manchester 
was  not  adequately  safeguarded  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
investigation.     The  force  of  inspectors  was  inadequate  and  generally 
lacking  in  scientific  training.     Inspections  of  dairies  were  too  infre- 
quent to  maintain  standards  of  production,  and  the  average  of  the 
scores  which  were  obtained  was  considerably  below  the  rating  which 
indicates  an  acceptable  condition.    The  use  of  the  bacteriologic  coimt 
would  have  been  of  greater  value  if  more  samples  had  been  examined. 
Water  supply. — ^The  source  of  Manchester's  water  supply  is  Lake 
Mafisebesic,  a  lake  of  about  2,500  acres,  located  to  the  east  of  the  city 
and  partly  within  its  boundaries.     The  lake  is  protected  from  con- 
tamination by  city  and  State  regulations  as  to  the  use  which  can  be 
made  of  its  banks.     The  city  owned  82  per  cent  of  the  shore.     The 
lake  had  approximately  40  miles  of  watershed;  about  half  of  which  was 
wooded  and  half  cleared.     There  was  no  filtration  system  or  settling 
basin,  but  the  water  was  pumped  from  the  lake  directly  into  a  reser- 
voir of  15,000,000  gaUons  capacity,  from  which  it  flowed  directly 
into  the  distributing  mains.     The  local  superintendent  of  the  water- 
works estimated   that   about   90   per   cent    of   the   population   of 
Manchester  were  consumers  of  this  water.    The  service  was  extensive 
and  accessible  to  all  parts  of  the  city  except  the  outlying  districts.^ 
Streets. — ^Mandbester,  because  of  the  large  rural  area  within  the 
city  limits,  had  a  very  considerable  street  mileage — 203.6.     Of  this, 
however,  72.7  miles  were  outlying  country  roads.     Paved  streets, 
including  '^back  streets''  and  "lanes,''  comprised  only  8.6  miles. 
The  pavements  used  were  chiefly  tar,  concrete,  and  granite  blocks. 
The  back  streets  and  lanes  are  not  included  in  the  total  street  mileage 
given  above,  and  their  length  is  not  given  in  the  city  reports.     There 
are  in  the  city,  however,  a  number  of  these  narrow  thoroughfares 
running  between  two  main  streets,  called  lanes  or  back  streets,  which, 
though  they  had  some  houses  fronting  on  them,  were  practically  alleys. 

I  The  reports  of  the  State  board  of  health  for  1011-12  and  1913-14  give  aa  analysis  of  this  water  sapplj. 
The  fomiflr  repert  states  that  about  09  per  cent  of  the  popolatloQ  are  eonsiimers  of  the  city  water.  No 
opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  the  water  supply  is  inchided  in  the  report.  Some  index  to  the  quality,  however^ 
may  be  afforded  by  the  iMt  that  there  were  only  flve  oases  of  typhoid  fever  reported  in  Manchester 
for  19ia 
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The  tisual  width  of  street  in  Manchester  is  50  feet.  Elm  Street^  the 
main  business  street,  which  runs  the  length  of  the  city,  is  100  feet 
wide.  A  few  streets  are  30  and  40  feet,  while  the  lanes — with  the 
exception  of  Martin  Lane,  which  is  only  17  feet — are  20  feet,  the 
same  width  as  the  alleys.  Portions  only  of  the  lanes  were  paved,  and 
most  of  them  had  no  sidewalks.  Sidewalks,  however,  were  found 
along  all  the  principal  streets;  their  total  length  was  approximately 
200  miles. 

The  streets  in  Manchester  were  kept  in  a  fair  condition.  Most  of  the 
paved  streets  were  cleaned  regularly.  Some  of  the  unpaved  streets 
were  macadamized.  Where  that  was  not  the  case  the  streets  were  apt 
to  be  very  dusty,  because  of  the  loose,  sandy  soil.  About  72  miles  of 
streets  were  regularly  sprinkled  between  the  months  of  April  and 
November.  Some  oiling  was  done  also.  The  chief  criticism  which 
the  agents  encountered  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  streets 
referred  to  the  ** lanes."  Some  of  these  were  found  dirty  and  littered 
with  trash.  Also,  in  the  more  outlying  districts,  dusty  streets  caused 
complaint  in  dry  weather. 

Sewerage. — ^The  sewer  service  in  Manchester  reaches  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population.  There  was  in  1913  a  total  of  93.5  miles 
of  sewer  as  compared  with  203.6  miles  of  streets,  but  the  fact  that  so 
much  of  the  city  is  rural  territory  makes  this  contrast  appear  more 
unfavorable  than  the  situation  warrants.  All  the  built-up  portion  of 
the  city  had  public  sewer  service,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  sec- 
tion near  the  mills  occupied  by  **  company  houses."  This  portion  of 
the  city  was  built  and  maintained  by  the  mill  corporation  and  was 
served  in  part  by  private  sewers.  It  contained  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  dwellings,  all  of  which  have  now  been  connected  with  the 
sewer. 

For  the  rest  of  the  city  the  number  of  house  connections  with  the 
sewer  on  record  for  1913  was  7,785.  The  United  States  census  re- 
ports the  number  of  dwellings  for  Manchester  in  1910  to  have  been 
8,694,  and  the  number  of  house  connections  recorded  for  that  year 
was  6,884,  or  79.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  dwellings.  Among 
the  corporation's  houses  were  probably  several  himdred  connections. 
A  city  ordinance  requires  that  every  house  within  100  feet  of  a 
public  sewer  shall  be  connected.^ 

All  sewage  flows  directly  into  the  river,  and  the  factory  wastes 
empty  into  the  factory  canals  and  thence  into  the  river.  No  method 
of  purification  was  employed.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  sewer 
exits  are  into  the  Merrimack  River  where  it  flows  through  the  center 
of  the  city,  no  nuisance  was  observable  from  this  method  of  sewage 
disposal,  due  to  the  fact,  no  doubt,  that  the  mills  surround  the  river 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  there  are  no  dwelling  houses  near  its 
banks. 

1  Public  Statutes,  ch.  108.  sec.  8,  as  amended  by  Laws  of  1907,  ch.  106|  sec  1. 
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Garbage  and  refuse  collection. — Garbage  collection  in  1913  was 
by  private  scavengers,  licensed  by  the  board  of  public  works,  which 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  regulating  and  providing  for  this 
service.  Collections  were  required  to  be  made  twice  a  week,  and  the 
garbage  must  be  kept  by  the  householder  in  a  covered  receptacle 
apart  from  ashes  and  rubbish.  Part  of  the  garbage  was  collected  and 
sold  to  farmers ;  part  was  collected  by  the  farmers  themselves  for  use 
in  feeding  their  hogs.  No  complaint  was  made  by  the  famiUes 
visited  of  the  service  rendered  by  this  system.  In  the  congested 
sections  the  agents  encountered  some  cases  where  garbage  and  rub- 
bish created  a  nuisance  in  yards  and  alleys,  but  for  the  city  as  a  whole 
the  conditions  observed  were  fair.  A  regulation  prohibiting  the 
placing  of  receptacles  in  highways  has  gone  far  toward  remedying 
these  conditions.  The  board  of  health  in  its  annual  report  for  1913 
makes  the  following  statements  with  reference  to  the  scavenger 
service:* 

Eighty-nine  complaints  were  made  against  the  scavenger  service;  in  each  case  the 
proper  parties  were  notified  and  relief  afforded. 

Thirty-two  persons  were  found  throwing  garbage  in  the  back  streets  and  were 
warned  against  the  practice. 

Private  swiU  coUectors  have  been  warned  62  times  to  be  neater  in  their  work. 

The  disposal  of  rubbish  was  less  satisfactory  than  that  of  garbage. 
The  city  collected  and  hauled  the  rubbish,  including  not  only  ashes 
but  rubbish  of  all  sorts — ^tin  cans,  crockery,  mattresses,  paper,  etc. — 
to  various  dumps  located  on  vacant  ground  within  the  city.  There 
were  17  such  dumps  in  use  in  1913,  and  a  total  of  13,432^  loads,  or 
71,585.53  cubic  yards,  of  rubbish  were  collected  and  deposited  upon 
them.  Among  the  largest  was  the  so-K^alled  Putman  Street  dump, 
located  in  a  residence  district.  This  dump  was  not  only  unsightly 
and  a  nuisance  because  of  the  odors  arising  from  it,  but  had  more  or 
less  organic  material  mixed  with  the  rubbish  which  was  deposited 
here.  Furthermore,  it  was  a  breeding  place  for  germs,  flies,  and  rats 
and  mice.  Such  articles  as  old  mattresses  deposited  upon  the  dumps 
may  readily  carry  disease  directly.  The  Putman  Street  dump,  at 
the  time  this  investigation  was  being  carried  on,  was  frequented  by 
people  who  picked  up  rags  and  junk  from  it.  Children  also  played 
there.  Other  dumps  were  less  objectionable.  The  board  of  health 
reports  for  1913  that  '^the  dumps  have  been  inspected  65  times; 
found  insanitary  18  times." 

The  city  authorities  made  an  effort  to  keep  the  dumps  in  as  sanitary 
a  condition  as  possible  by  burning  the  combustible  material  they 
contained  and  by  covering  them  with  earth,  but  such  a  method  of  rub- 
bish disposal  is  necessarily  unsatisfactory.  Since  the  period  to  which 
this  report  refers,  dumping  has  been  discontinued  at  the  Putman 

>  Axmoal  Report  of  Um  Bovd  of  HMath,  KaofibaBtar,  1913,  p.  SL 
72ffi4*— 17 e 
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Street  dump.  Hie  dty  still  has  failed,  however,  to  provide  for  an 
incineration  plant  in  accordance  with  present-day  standards  of 
sanitary  en^eering,  a  step  long  nrged  by  the  board  of  health  and 
the  board  of  public  works. 

With  the  growth  of  population  in  Manchester  and  increase  in  its 
density  the  present  relatiyely  primitive  methods  of  sewage  and  gar- 
bage disposal  are  likely  to  result  in  a  serious  menace  to  puUic  health. 
That  these  methods  are  not  more  obnoxious  at  present  is  due  in  part 
to  the  size  of  the  city,  the  distribution  of  the  population  over  a  broad 
area,  and  the  fact  that  the  water  of  the  Merrimack  is  used  by  this  city 
only  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Housing. — The  mills  lining  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack  lie  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  spreading  outward  from  them  the  population 
becomes  less  dense.  The  riv^  and  the  miUs  divide  the  city  into  two 
distinct  parts,  called  locally  East  and  West  Manchester.  East  Man- 
chester is  the  larger  and  contains  the  main  business  section,  with 
Elm  Street,  running  parallel  to  the  river,  as  its  center.  West  Man- 
chester also  has  its  business  street,  Main  Street,  running  parallel  to 
the  river  and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  west  side  that  Elm 
Street  does  to  the  east.  These  two  parallel  streets  bound  the  mill 
territory,  though  the  bulk  of  the  mills  lie  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
and  it  would  be  more  nearly  correct,  perhaps,  to  say  that  ibe  density 
of  the  population  decreases  as  one  moves  outward  from  these  two 
streets. 

Between  Elm  Street  and  the  mills,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  lies  a 
section  known  as  the  '^  Corporation."  This  was  built  up  largely  with 
"company  houses,"  put  up  many  years  ago  to  provide  for  the  em- 
ployees of  the  cotton  mills  in  the  early  days  of  the  city's  growth. 
The  majority  of  these  houses  were  found  in  twoH9tory  brick  rows,  with 
small  yards  and  sheds  to  the  rear.  Some  were  built  in  rowsf  acing  each 
other  upon  a  common  yard  and  had  grass  plots  in  front.  Others 
fronted  directly  upon  the  street.  There  were  also  some  three-tenement 
and  four-tenement  ^'blocks."  ^  The  houses  were  f orthe  most  part  sub- 
stantially built  and  a  number  of  the  streets  were  lined  with  shade  trees, 
so  that  they  did  not  present  the  barren,  dilapidated  aspect  of  many 
"company  rows."  '  Conditions  varied  somewhat,  however.  At  the 
time  of  this  investigation  there  were  also  a  number  of  old  wooden 
tenements,  with  yard  privies,  which  presented  objectionaUe  condi- 
tions. ~  These  frame  tenements  have  been  removed  since  and  within 
the  past  two  years  eight  new  five^family  brick  blocks  have  been 
erected  within  the  "Corporation."  All  yard  privies  also  have  been 
removed  from  corporation  premises.  Elsewhere  most  of  the  houses 
encountered  were  connected  with  sewers,  though  in  a  number  of  cases 
the  watSer-closet  was  in  a  shed  to  the  rear  of  the  house  and  the  tenants 

1  A  tenement  building  is  termed,  lomXtj,  m  <'Uock";  itats  nay  ti^Pftf  to  cam  building  proper  or  to  » 
row  of  attached  bouses. 
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complained  of  its  freezing  up  in  winter,  and  getting  out  of  repair. 
The  sewer  service,  street  cleaning,  and  scavenger  service  in  this 
district  are  all  provided  by  the  mill  corporation.  AH  these  houses 
but  two  blocks  belonged  to  one  company,  which  also  owned  what 
would  equal  about  one  city  block  of  houses  across  the  river.  In  all, 
this  company  maintained  629  tenements  including  31  boarding 
houses.  The  wooden  tenements,  in  reality  rows  of  two-and-a-half- 
story  houses,  comprised  11  so-called  '' blocks"  and  60  tenements  or 
dwellings. 

The  worst  housing  conditions  and  the  most  congested  district  in  the 
city  were  found  east  of  Elm  Street,  in  the  district  extending  about 
15  city  blocks  along  Elm  Street,  north  and  south,  and  about  three 
blocks  east,  now  chiefly  included  in  the  present  ward  5.  It  contained 
portions  of  wards  2,  3,  and  4,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  the 
population  per  acre,  but  there  was  a  considerable  degree  of  lot  crowd- 
ing within  this  area,  and  as  most  of  the  buildings,  with  the  exception 
of  those  along  Elm  Street,were  wooden,  the  fire  menace  was  serious. 
In  this  district  were  sixteen  4-story  wooden  tenements,  three  of  which 
were  rear.'  This  neighborhood  contained  a  number  of  hoiises  fronting 
on  the  so-called  * '  lanes, ' '  which  in  reahty  were  alleys,  being  only  20  feet 
wide  and  presentiog  alley  conditions.  There  were  40  tenements  and 
43  houses,  chiefly  wooden  and  including  rear  houses,  fronting  on 
these  lanes.  In  a  number  of  cases,  besides,  the  buildings  ran  through 
from  street  to  alley,  occupying  practically  the  entire  lot,  and  several 
almost  sohd  city  half  blocks  were  f  oirnd,  particularly  along  Elm  Street. 
Many  of  the  wooden  houses  were  old  and  in  bad  repair.  Toilets,  many 
of  which  are  now  in  the  tenements,  were  umiaUy  in  the  basements^ 
one  for  several  families,  and  often  the  public  also  had  access.  Under 
such  conditions  it  was  almost  impossible  to  maintain  them  in  a  fit 
condition.  In  some  cases  the  pipes  had  rusted  and  were  so  clogged 
that  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  flush  the  closets.  In  the  old  and 
dilapidated  houses  sanitary  conditions  generally  were  bad.  Also  the 
danger  of  fire  was  great  in  these  places,  especially  as  such  houses 
were  heated  by  stoves  and  the  rooms  and  publip  halls  frequently 
lighted  by  lamps. 

Along  Elm  Street  a  large  proportion  of  the  buildings  were  brick  and 
on  the  lower  floors  were  used  for  the  most  part  for  business  piu^oses, 
and  above  for  tenements.  Shops  and  stores  claimed  a  portion  of  the 
other  streets  also,  and  a  considerable  number  of  pubhc  buildings  were 
located  in  the  district.  One  commendable  feature  which  tended  to 
relieve  the  general  congestion  of  this  section  was  the  existence  of  four 
or  five  open  squares  or  commons. 

A  small  section  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  in  the  ninth  ward, 
now  the  extreme  eastern  sections  of  wards  12  and  13,  contained 

>  Dftte  as  to  nnmlMrs  of  alley  boua«6  and  toDflmsite  obtelned  from  flreinsuranoe  map  of  ManolMBtflr, 
publlalwd  by  Sanborn  Map  Co. 
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conditions  as  bad  as  described  above,  but  much  more  limited  in 
extent.  This  was  a  triangle  containing  six  city  blocks  located 
between  the  mills  and  Main  Street.  At  the  time  of  the  investigation 
all  but  two  of  the  buildings  in  this  area  were  wooden,  and  it  con- 
tained seven  4-etory  wooden  tenem^its,  two  of  which  were  rear. 
There  were  four  rear  tenements  and  one  rear  house.  The  blocks  were 
bisected  bj  two  small  lanes,  one  of  17  feet  and  one  of  20  feet,  on  which 
these  rear  dwellings  were  found.  The  occupants  were  largely  French 
Canadians.  Along  Main  Street  in  the  central  portion  of  the  west 
side  were  also  some  bad  housing  conditions  and  instances  of  lot 
crowding.  Some  old  dilapidated  buildings  and  tenements  were 
found  here  and  a  few  rear  houses,  but  conditions  were  not  comparable 
with  those  just  described  for  the  section  just  east  of  Elm  Street. 

Outside  of  these  three  areas  only  isolated  cases  of  bad  housing  were 
found.  Most  of  the  houses  in  Manchester  were  frame  dwdlings  of  two 
and  three  stories  and  with  adequate  lot  area.  Wooden  tenements 
and  flat  buildings  were  scattered  all  over  the  city,  but  the  type  which 
was  being  erected  most  frequently  in  all  but  the  best  residence  por- 
tion of  the  city  was  the  two-family  and  three-family  house.  It  was 
cheaper  to  btiild  than  the  attached  houses,  because  the  fire  regulations 
required  that  every  party  wall,  or  wall  between  two  apartments,  must 
be  of  fireproof  material,  and  this  added  to  the  cost  of  construction. 
The  three-family  house  particularly  was  being  built  in  large  numbers, 
with  one  family  to  a  floor.  This  style  of  building  allows  a  more 
intensive  use  of  the  lot  and  when  new  is  attractive  and  desirable  in 
that  it  permits  each  family  to  have  light  and  air  on  four  sides.  This 
condition  holds,  however,  only  so  long  as  the  adjoining  lots  are  not 
built  upon,  and  such  houses  tend  toward  lot  crowding.  They  are 
also  dangerous  in  case  of  fire,  as  the  interior  stairways  running  straight 
up  from  first  floor  to  roof  act  as  chimneys.  Another  common  prac- 
tice in  Manchester  was  to  build  two  houses  upon  one  lot  by  placing  one 
house  to  the  rear  and  side  so  that  a  portion  of  the  house  had  frontage 
on  the  street.  It  might  or  might  not  be  attached  to  the  one  in  front. 
Such  houses  for  the  most  part  had  adequate  light  and  air  and  were 
not  counted  as  rear  houses  in  this  report,  but  houses  so  placed  soon 
become  objectionable  and  are  likely  to  be  shut  in  later. 

The  chief  evils  in  the  housing  situation  in  Manchester  have  to  do 
with  maintenance.  A  new  building  ctode,  passed  in  1911,  provides 
against  the  multiplication  of  some  of  the  present  evils  in  the  construc- 
tion of  new  houses,  but  there  is  no  provision  for  the  alteration  of  old 
houses,  other  than  that  buildings  hereafter  remodeled  to  an  extent 
exceeding  the  cost  of  50  per  cent  of  the  original  building  cost  shall  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  code.  It  also  provides 
that  no'  more  frame  buildings  shall  be  erected  within  the  fire  limits,  or 
if  any  building  shall  be  damaged  by  fire  to  a  greater  extent  than  fiO 
per  cent  of  its  value  it  must  be  torn  down.  The  new  requirements  make 
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construction  more  expensive,  with  the  resxilt  that  the  old  property 
pays  a  higher  rate  on  the  investment  then  new  hnildings  could  be 
made  to  do.  The  result  is  that  the  tearing  down  of  old  buildings 
IS  delayed,  and,  since  there  are  no  requirements  as  to  the  minor  alter- 
ations or  repairs,  the  condition  in  which  they  are  maintained  depends 
ux>on  the  interest  and  disposition  of  the  landlord.  In  some  cases 
the  old  wooden  property  has  been  left  standing  on  the  front  of  the 
lot  and  a  new  brick  tenement  has  been  built  on  the  rear. 

While  tenement-house  inspection  was  not  organized,  the  board  of 
health  inspected  for  sanitary  conditions  upon  complaint.  It  might 
order  the  premises  cleaned  or  water-closets  and  cesspools  cleaned  and 
repaired,  or  it  might  order  water-closets  installed.  As  before  stated, 
the  law  requires  that  all  houses  within  100  feet  of  a  public  sewer 
he  connected,  and  that  a  water-closet  for  every  15  persons  be  main- 
tained. The  board  of  health  also  inspected  plumbing  fixtures  when 
they  were  installed,  to  see  that  they  conformed  to  the  plumbing 
regulations.  In  1913,  the  board  stated  in  its  report,  1,002  t^ements, 
95  vaults  and  privies,  and  50  cesspools  were  inspected.  It  reported 
21  tenements  cleaned,  492  wateivclosets  cleaned  or  repaired,  21  cess- 
pools and  35  "filthy  hallways  and  roofs''  ordered  cleaned,  and  15 
vaults  and  privies  ordered  cleaned  or  repaired.  In  addition,  inspec- 
tions were  made  of  yards  and  alleys,  cellars,  outbuildings,  and  bams. 

The  building  code  provides  that  for  new  houses  no  room  shall  be 
huHt  without  windows  opening  either  upon  a  court,  yard,  or  the 
street,  and  that  not  more  than  70  per  cent  of  an  inside  lot  or  90  per 
cent  of  a  comer  lot  shall  be  occupied.  Every  apartment  must  have  a 
water-closet  with  adequate  means  of  ventilation.  Also  the  window 
and  floor  area  is  prescribed  for  each  room.  Inner  courts  must  be  1 2 
feet  la  width  and  outer  courts  8  feet  for  buildings  three  stories  in 
height.  This  width  must  be  increased  with  the  increase  in  the  height 
of  the  building  over  three  stories,  or  may  be  decreased  with  each  story 
less  than  three.  But  a  court  whose  outer  side  is  on  the  lot  line  need 
measure  only  4  feet  in  width  for  a  building  three  stories  in  height. 
Furthermore,  the  code  does  not  forbid  the  erection  of  rear  houses  nor 
further  encroachments  upon  the  lot  by  other  buildings,  on  the  back 
or  the  front,  so  that  the  total  percentage  of  the  lot  which  can  be  occu- 
pied may  be  considerably  in  excess  of  70. 

The  housing  situation  in  Manchester  may  be  briefly  summarized: 
The  city  covers  a  broad  area  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
lives  in  the  open  parts  of  the  city.  Near  the  center,  however,  in  the 
areas  verging  on  the  business  and  miU  sections,  housing  conditions  were 
seriously  bad.  Lot  congestion,  dilapidated  wooden  tenements,  rear 
and  alley  houses,  and  dark,  insanitary  dwellings  prevailed.  Tenement- 
house  inspection  was  not  systematic  but  was  made  upon  complaint  and 
was  chiefly  for  nuisances. 


PLATE  I.— TENEMENT  HOUSES  IN  THE  FOURTH  WARD,  OUT  TOWARD  VALLEY 
STREET.  MODERN  PLUMelNG,  TOILET  ON  EVERY  FLOOR,  ALL  SIDES  EX- 
POSED TO  LIGHT  AND  AIR,  TYPE  OF  TENEMENT  HOUSE  BECOMING  MORE 
COMMON  tN  MANCHESTER. 
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PLATE  VII.— REAR  VIEW  OF  TENEMENT  HOUSES. 


-REAR  AND  FRONT  VIEWS. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labob, 

Children's  Bureau, 
WaaJdngton^  February  5, 1917. 

Sir  :  I  transmit  herewith  a  summary  of  child- welfare  laws  passed 
iij  1916.  The  summary  relates  new  provisions  to  those  which  they 
supplement  or  jsupersede  and  gives  exact  legal  references  for  all 
material  included.  The  summary  is  based  on  an  outline  of  topics 
which  was  originally  prepared  as  the  basis  for  the  bureau's  reference 
index  of  legislation  in  various  States  and  which  is  appended  to  the 
summary. 

The  summary  of  current  legislation  was  prepared  by  Miss  Anna 
Rochester  and  Miss  Lulu  L.  Eckman,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss 
Ella  A.  Merritt.  The  outline  index  was  planned  by  Miss  Emma  O. 
Lundberg,  with  the  assistance  of  other  members  of  the  staff. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief* 

Hon.  William  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


SUMMARY  OF  CHIIJ).WELFARE  LAWS  PASSED  IN  1916. 


iNTBODTrcnoir. 

Laws  affecting  the  welfare  of  children  were  passed  during  the 
year  1916  by  each  of  the  11  State  legislatures  holding  a  regular 
session/  by  the  legislatures  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Porto  Rico, 
and  by  the  Federal  Congress.  The  acts  of  11  extra  sessions  held  in 
10  States*  between  October  1, 1915,  and  December  1,  1916,  have  also 
been  examined.  This  report  summarizes  the  changes  in  child-welfare 
legislation  found  in  these  session  laws*  and  compares  the  new  pro- 
visions  with  those  which  they  supersede  and,  in  some  cases,  with  re- 
lated  provisions  in  the  same  State.  Exact  legal  references  are  given 
for  each  statement,  but  these  references  do  not  attempt  to  cover  the 
entire  field  of  the  subject  under  discussion. 

The  main  divisions  of  this  summary  follow  the  main  divisions  of 
the  index  outline  of  child- welfare  legislation*  prepared  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  with  certain  modifications  made  necessary  by  the 
present  less  detailed  plan  of  analysis.  Thus  the  two  subjects  (E) 
Education  laws  and  (F)  Child-labor  legislation,  which  the  index  out- 
line separates,  have  been  combined  under  the  heading  "  Child  labor 
and  school  attendance,"  and  only  such  education  laws  have  been  in- 
cluded as  directly  affect  employment,  viz,  those  relating  to  Compul- 
sory school  attendance,  school  census,  length  of  school  term,  and 
attendance  at  part-time  continuation  schools.  Laws  which  the  index 
outline  divides  under  three  main  headings — (G)  State  care  of  chil- 
dren, general  provisions  for  administration,  supervision,  and  main- 
tenance; (H)  Delinquent,  dependent,  and  neglected  children;  and 
(I)  Defective  children — are  given  in  the  section  entitled  "  Defective, 

1  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  MassachQeettR,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey, 
New  Tork,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Virginia. 

'California,  Connecticut,  Illinois  (2  extra  sessions),  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Okla- 
homa, South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Wisconsin. 

*Two,change»  in  child-welfare  legislation — one  in  Louisiana  and  one  In  Maine — 
made  effective  by  referendum  vote  between  Oct.  1,  1915,  and  Dec.  1,  1916,  have  been 
included. 

^For  scope  and  text  of  this  index  outline^  see  Appendix,  page  6S.  The  subdivlslona 
under  the  main  haadinga  are  not  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  found  in  the 
index  ootliaa 
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delinquent,  and  dependent  children."  Two  divisions  of  the  index 
outline  have  been  entirely  omitted:  (B)  Ouardian  and  ward,  and 
(J)  Minor's  capacity  or  incapacity  to  acquire  rights  and  to  incur 
liabilities.  In  other  divisions  topics  which  are  legal  rather  than 
social,  or  which  concern  adults  primarily  and  children  only  indirectly, 
have  not  been  included.  For  example,  in  the  section  entitled  ^  Parent 
and  child,"  changes  are  noted  only  in  provisions  regarding  aban- 
donment and  neglect ;  abuse;  care  and  support ;  custody  of  child ;  void 
and  voidable  marriages,  with  effect  on  legitimacy  of  child;  adoption; 
and  illegitimacy.  Similarly,  in  the  section  on  ^^  Health  and  sanita- 
tion," no  general  health  laws  in  which  minors  are  not  specifically 
mentioned  have  been  included  except  provisions  regarding  venereal 
disease,  infantile  paralysis,  visiting  nurses,  and  town  physicians  (as 
distinct  from  health  officers).  But  all  laws  concerning  infant  blind- 
ness, hospitals  specified  as  for  children  or  mothers,  midwives,  birth 
registration,  and  official  divisions  of  child  hygiene  are  covered.  Rec- 
reation laws  are  placed  in  the  section  on  health  and  sanitation,  as  in 
the  index  outline.  Under  the  title  "  Defective,  delinquent,  and  de- 
pendent children"  only  such  laws  relating  to  delinquents  and  de- 
pendents are  included  as  specifically  refer  to  minors,  but  all  changes 
in  provisions  concerning  mental  defectives  are  summarized.  In  the 
last  section,  entitled  "Miscellaneous  provisions  affecting  children," 
are  included  a  few  laws  not  closely  related  to  any  of  the  subjects 
of  the  index  outline. 

The  laws  summarized  under  the  heading  "  Child  labor  and  school 
attendance"  cover  the  same  topics  as  those  published  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  in  the  bulletin  entitled  "  Child-Labor  Legislation  in 
the  United  States,"  and  this  review  of  1916  laws  may  therefore  be 
used  as  a  supplement  (in  siunmary)  to  that  volume.  Three  types 
of  laws  not  given  in  the  earlier  publication,  however,  are  included, 
viz:  Provisions  specifying  a  required  length  of  annual  school  term 
are  summarized;  reference  is  made  to  provisions  for  investigations, 
a  type  of  temporary  legislation  quite  outside  the  scope  of  the  other 
publication;  and  all  provisions  of  workmen's  compensation  laws 
which  specifically  affect  minor  employees  are  indicated.  The  earlier 
bulletin  referred  only  to  such  provisions  of  compensation  laws  as 
affected  minors  illegally  employed;  and  those  were  not  given  in 
full,  but  summarized  in  the  "Introduction."  Even  in  the  present 
summary  changes  in  compensation  laws  which  do  not  mention  minor 
employees  are  not  included,  and  none  of  the  benefit  provisions  are 
mentioned. 

A  few  local  laws,  i.  e..  State  laws  affecting  a  single  county  or 
city,  etc.,  have  been  included,  but  neither  the  changes  in  local  laws 
here  summarized  nor  the  references  relating  them  to  earlier  local 
provisions  cover  this  entire  field.    Appropriations  are  referred  to 
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only  as  they  are  given  in  the  text  of  an  act  establishing  new  work 
or  creating  a  new  office.  Changes  in  appropriations  for  wosk  ali*eady 
under  way  are  not  noted* 

The  topical  index  by  States  gives  chapter  references  to  the  1916 
session  law  volumes. 

ABBBEVXATIOIIS  USED  IN  BEFEBXNCES. 

[References  giving  cliapter  or  number  for  a  specified  year  are  in  every  case 
to  session  laws  of  that  year  unless  otherwise  indicated.] 

A Act 

A  C Annotated  Ckxle. 

art article. 

C Chapter,  Chapters. 

C  L Consolidated  Laws. 

C  S Compiled  Statutes. 

G  L . General  Laws. 

No Number. 

p page. 

R  L Revised  Laws. 

s section. 

ss sections. 

St Statutes. 

Stat  L United  States  Statutes  at  Large. 

Supp Supplement. 

W  R  L WolflTs  Revised  Laws. 

V volume. 

LIST  OF  CODES,  REVISIONS,  OB  COMPILATIONS  USED. 

United  States United  States  Statutes  at  Large. 

District  of  Columbia United  States  Statutes  at  Large. 

Georgia Code  1914. 

Kentucky Statutes  1915. 

Louisiana WolfTs  Revised  Laws  1904. 

Wolff's  Revised  Laws,  Supplement  1904-1908. 

Maryland Annotated  Code  1911  and  1914. 

Massachusetts Revised  Laws  1902. 

Mississippi .Codel90a 

New  Jersey Compiled  Statutes  1910. 

New  York Consolidated  Laws  1909. 

Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 

Rhode  Island General  Laws  1909. 

South  Carolina Code  1912. 

Virginia Code  1904. 

PABENT  AND  CHIU}. 

ADOPTION. 

New  York. — ^The  law  concerning  adoption  is  amended  to  provide 
that  in  the  adoption  of  an  illegitimate  child  the  fact  of  illegitimacy 
shall  in  no  case  appear  upon  the  record.    The  amended  law  specifies 
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that  if  the  foster  parents  reside  outside  the  State  proceedings  most 
be  in  thejcounty  where  the  minor  resides;  otherwise,  as  formerly,  in 
the  county  where  the  foster  parents  reside. 

1916  C  453  amending  O  L  1909  (Domestic  Relations)  C  14  ss  112-114  as 
amended  by  1915  C  352,  and  115. 

DE8EBTI0K  OF  HINOB  CHTLD. 

See  also  Contributory  delinquency,  dependency,  or  neglect,  pp.  32  to  33; 
Juvenile  courts,  Maryland,  p.  36,  and  Massachusetts,  p.  38;  and  Juvenile  delin- 
quents, Mississippi,  p.  41. 

KenhJDcky. — A  parent  willfully  deserting  an  indigent  child  under 
1 6  years  of  age  is  declared  guilty  of  a  felony,  punishable* by  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years,  but  it  is  also 
provided  that  the  parent,  before  or  after  conviction,  may  be  placed 
on  probation,  subject  to  power  of  court,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
By  a  former  statute  a  parent  guilty  of  willful  nonsupport  of  child 
under  14  years  of  age  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20 
or  imprisonment  in  county  jail  or  workhouse  for  not  more  than  six 
months.  Formerly  parent  deserting  child  under  6  years  of  age  was 
subject  to  imprisonment  in  penitentiary  for  not  more  than  three 
years.  Compare  provisions  in  juvenile-court  law  concerning  parent 
contributing  to  dependency  or  neglect  of  minor. 

1916  C  6.    See  St  1915  ss  828,  329.  331d,  331e. 

New  Jersey. — A  mother  who  abandons  a  minor  child  dependent  on 
her  for  support  is  declared  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  but  no  penalty 
is  specified.  [The  penalty  for  a  misdemeanor  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied is  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceed- 
ing three  years,  or  both.]  The  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement 
defined  her  as  a  "  disorderly  person."  According  to  a  former  act  a 
father  deserting  his  minor  child  is  held  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
subject  to  fine  of  not  more  than  $100  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  y^ar.  Compare  the  act  for  welfare  of  children  [1915  C 
246r-not  referred  to  in  the  1916  act],  which  provides  that  any  parent 
abandoning  or  neglecting  child  or  children  is  to  be  deemed  guilty  of 
"  cruelty  to  or  neglect  of  children  "  and  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year  in  work- 
house  or  penitentiary. 

1916  C  45  supplementing  C  S  1910  v  2  (Disorderly  Persons)  ss  17-30  p  1931. 
See  also  C  S  1910  v  2  (Crimes)  s  73a  p  1770  and  1915  O  246. 

MISCELLANE017S  FBOVISIONS  COKCEBNING  FABENT  AND  CHIIiD. 

New  York. — ^The  law  providing  for  the  annulment  of  a  marriage 
contracted  when  one  or  both  parties  were  under  the  age  of  legal 
consent  is  amended  by  adding  the  provision  that  an  action  may  be 
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maintained  when  either  or  both  pailies  had  not  attained  the  age  at 
Avhich  the  consent  of  parent  or  guardian  was  not  required  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  where  the  marriage  took  place.  The  amendment 
specifically  applies  to  marriages  heretofore  or  hereafter  contracted. 

1916  C  605  amending  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  ss  1743,  1744. 

Virgirud. — ^The  father  and  the  mother  of  a  legitimate  unmarried 
minor  child  are  to  be  equally  entitled  to  the  custody,  services,  and 
earnings  of  the  child.  If  either  be  dead  or  disabled,  or  if  either 
refuses  to  take  custody  or  has  abandoned  his  or  her  family,  the 
other  is  entitled  to  custody,  services,  and  earnings.  Formerly  the 
father,  if  living,  had  custody  of  the  child. 

1916  C  417.    See  Code  1904  v  2  s  2603. 


OFFENSES  AGAINST  THE  CHILD. 

OFFENSES  AGAINST  THE  FEBSON. 

Kentucky. — Pandering  is  defined  and  prohibited.  Any  female 
involved  in  the  acts  so  defined  is  declared  a  competent  witness.  A 
penalty  of  imprisonment  in  penitentiary  for  from  one  to  five  years 
is  provided. 

1916  C  49.  For  previous  laws  applying  to  aixluction,  WHluction,  and  assisting 
in  prostitution,  not  superseded  unless  in  conflict  witli  this  act,  see  St  1915  ss 
1156,  1158,  1214-1215a, 

Lomsiana, — ^Provision  is  made  for  indeterminate  sentence  for 
certain  offenses,  specifically  including  rape  and  attempt  to  commit 
rape,  subject  to  the  minimum  and  maximum  terms  defined  in  the 
statute  under  which  the  prisoner  is  convicted.  The  former  statutes 
under  which,  apparently,  a  prisoner  would  be  convicted  provide  death 
sentence  for  rape  and  imprisonment  for  varying  periods  for  attempt 
to  commit  rape.    [See  references  below.] 

1916  A  123.  Compare  W  R  L  1904  v  1  p  320  (1855  A  120  s  4  as  amended 
by  1878  A  24)  ;  and  W  R  1.  1904  v  1  p  325  (1855  A  120  s  9  as  amended  by 
1896  A  59  and  1912  A  9).  For  other  penalties  for  attempt  to  commit  rape,  see 
W  R  L  1904  V  1  p  309  (1870  Extra  Session  A  8)  ;  W  R  L  1904  v  1  p  322  (1892 
A  26)  ;  and  1912  A  192  s  1. 

New  York, — Seduction  of  an  unmarried  female  of  previous  chaste 
character  under  pretense  of  marriage  is  made  punishable  by  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000, 
or  both. 

1916  C  196  amending  C  L  1909  (Penal)  C  40  s  2175. 

Virgirdd. — ^The  age  of  consent  is  raised  from  14  to  15  years. 

1916  C  478  amending  Code  1904  s  3680. 

See  also  law  [1016  C  108]  forbidding  employment  agencies  to 
send  females  to  places  of  bad  repute,  given  under  "Child  labor," 
page  27. 
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MISGELLAKEOUS  OFFENSES  AGAINST  THE  GHHJ). 

Lomsiand. — It  is  made  unlawful  for  the  owner  of  a  junk  shop,  or 
his  employee,  to  purchase  goods  from  a  minor  under  17  years  of  age, 
and  a  penalty  is  provided. 

1916  A  15. 

Maryland. — Any  proprietor  of  a  public  pool  room,  billiard  room, 
or  bowling  alley  in  Garrett  County  or  Washington  County  is  for- 
bidden to  permit  persons  under  16  years  of  age  to  loiter  on  the 
premises,  to  participate  in  games,  or  to  watch  others  play.  Any 
minor  under  14  years  of  age  is  also  forbidden  to  frequent  or  use 
tables  at  any  licensed  billiard  room  in  Allegany  County. 

1916  C  140,  205,  479. 

Porio  Rico, — The  admission  of  any  minor  to  the  places  within  the 
hippodromes  designated  for  betting  is  prohibited,  and  the  sale  to 
any  minor  of  a  slip  or  ticket  for  a  bet  is  forbidden.  The  penalty 
for  a  first  offense  is  a  fine  or  from  $200  to  $500  or  imprisonment  for 
from  one  to  three  months,  or  both. 

1916  No  42. 

The  sale  or  donation  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  or  tobacco  to  children 
under  18  years  of  age;-is  prohibited,  with  a  penalty  for  first  violation 
of  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $100  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  90 
days  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

1916  No  21. 

Virginia. — The  new  prohibition  law  includes  the  provision  that 
it  is  a  misdemeanor  for  a  minor  to  have  liquor  in  his  possession ;  the 
former  law  concerning  the  sale  of  intoxicants  forbade  furnishing  or 
selling  liquor  to  a  minor,  employing  a  minor  in  a  saloon,  and  grant- 
ing a  license  for  the  sale  of  liquor  to  a  social  club  having  minors 
among  its  members.  The  new  law  provides  also  that  "  wife,  child, 
parent,  guardian,  employer,  or  other  person  who  shall  be  injured  in 
person  or  property  or  means  of  support  by  any  intoxicated  person  " 
has  a  right  of  action  against  the  person  whp,  by  selling,  bartering, 
or  giving  away  intoxicating  liquors,  shall  have  caused  the  intoxi- 
cation. 

1916  C  146  ss  41,  74.    For  former  liquor  law  see  1910  0  190. 
HEALTH  AND  SAITITATION,  INCLITDING  BECICEATION. 

BIBTH  It:EaiSTKATION. 

Maryland. — The  vital  statistics  law  is  amended  in  several  particu- 
lars.  The  amendments  include  the  following  changes:  The  State 
registrar  is  now  permitted  to  combine  two  or  more  registration  dis- 
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tricts  in  any  county  into  one  registration  district  without  the  former 
restriction  that  the  population  of  the  combined  districts  may  not  ex- 
ceed 100,000 ;  the  city  of  Baltimore  is  now  included  in  the  provision, 
applying  formerly  to  the  remaindei:  of  the  State,  that  originals  of 
all  certificates  of  birth  or  death  shall  be  transmitted  at  least  monthly 
to  the  State  registrar. 

1916  C  691  amending  A  C  1911  v  3  (1914)  art  43  ss  8,  9,  12,  17. 

New  York. — ^The  birth-registration  law  is  amended  by  making  the 
penalty  apply  specifically  to  any  physician,  midwife,  or  other  person 
charged  with  filing  a  record  of  birth  (formerly  the  penalty  applied 
to  "  any  person  required  by  law  "  to  report  births,  which  included 
physician  or  midwife) ;  and  by  adding  the  provision  that  action  to 
recover  penalty  may  be  brought  by  State  commissioner  of  health  in 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  [Another  section  of  this  law, 
not  amended  in  1916,  provides  that  commissioner  of  health  may 
report  violations  to  district  attorney,  who  shall  institute  proceed- 
ings.] 

1916  C  58  amending  C  L  1909  (PubUc  Health)  C  45  s  392  as  added  by  1913 
C619. 


Louisiana. — ^It  is  made  unlawful  for  a  nurse  or  midwife  to  ad- 
minister an  anesthetic  except  by  direction  and  under  supervision  of 
a  physician.  Violation  of  this  provision  is  a  misdemeanor  subject 
to  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding 
six  months,  or  both. 

1916  A  163. 

Maryland. — The  county  commissioners  of  Cecil  County  are  author- 
ized to  appropriate  not  more  than  $1,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
maternity  department  of  Union  Hospital  of  Cecil  County,  and  to 
levy  an  annual  tax  for  its  maintenance. 

1916  C  183. 

Massachtisetts. — ^The  State  department  of  health  is  authorized  to 
purchase  drugs  of  value  in  preventing  the  transmission  of  syphilis, 
for  free  distribution  among  boards  of  health,  hospitals,  dispensaries, 
and  physicians,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  department  may 
prescribe. 

1916  Resolves  C  47. 

Local  boards  of  health,  or  the  selectmen  in  towns  having  no  boards 
of  health,  are  authorized  to  make  regulations  to  check  the  spread  of 
infantile  paralysis.  Local  authorities  are  required  to  notify  the 
State  department  of  health  of  any  such  regulation,  and  the  State 
department  of  health  has  power  to  revoke  pr  revise  any  regulation 
81573*— 17 2 
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under  this   act   which   it  considers  unnecessary   or  unreasonable. 
Regulations  are  to  be  in  effect  only  until  January  15,  1917. 

1916  C  313. 

Provision  is  made  for  an  investigation  by  the  State  department 
of  health  of  nonpulmonary  tuberculosis  with  special  reference  to 
children  and  adolescents.  This  investigation  is  to  determine  the 
number  of  cases,  the  number  of  hospital  beds  now  available  for  such 
cases  and  the  number  needed,  and  the  department  is  to  report  to  the 
legislature  in  January,  1917,  its  conclusions  and  recommendutions 
with  drafts  of  proposed  legislation.  Not  exceeding  $500  may  be 
spent  upon  the  investigation. 

1916  Resolves  C  62. 

Mississippi. — ^An  act  for  the  prevention  pf  infant  blindness  is 
passed,  which  provides  that  all  cases  of  inflamed  or  sore  eyes  occur- 
ring at  any  time  within  two  weeks  after  birth  shall  be  reported 
within  six  hours  by  the  physician,  midwife,  parent,  or  other  person 
in  attendance  to  the  local^  health  officer,  who  shall  investigate  the 
cases  and  report  to  the  State  board  of  health.  The  State  is  required 
to  furnish,  if  necessary,  daily  inspection  and  gratuitous  treatment. 
The  act  provides  also  for  the  free  distribution  of  a  scientific  prophy- 
lactic with  directions  for  use  to  all  physicians  and  midwives;  and  the 
use  of  a  prophylactic  in  the  eyes  of  the  new  born  is  required  in  all 
cases  of  childbirth  in  a  maternity  home,  hospital,  or  institution,  and 
in  every  case  under  the  care  of  a  midwife.  The  State  board  of  health 
is  required  to  publish  information  on  the  subject  and  to  furnish 
copies  of  the  law  to  all  physicians  and  midwives  and  may  make  fur- 
ther regulations  to  be  followed  by  local  health  officers.  An  appro- 
priation of  $300  is  made  for  the  year  1916  and  one  of  the  same 
amount  for  the  year  1917  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
Failure  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  the  act  constitutes  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  by  a  fine  of  from  $50  to  $200. 

1916  C  115. 

New  Jersey. — Municipalities  are  authorized  to  employ  visiting 
nurses. 

1916  C  202. 

New  York. — Any  town  containing  a  village  which  has  no  resi- 
dent practicing  physician  within  its  boundaries  or  within  a  radius 
of  8  miles  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  town  physician  at  a  salary  of  not 
more  than  $1,000,  to  be  paid  from  tax  money,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  render  medical  relief  to  poor  persons  within  the  town.  If  the 
physician  is  also  a  local  health  officer,  he  is  to  receive  in  addition  to 
this  salary  the  compensation  fixed  for  a  health  officer. 

1016  C  413  amemling  C  L  19(H)  (Town)  C  62  by  adding  s  142. 
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PhSipphie  Islands.— The  sum  of  1,000,000  pesos  ($600,000)  is  ap- 
propriated for  a  campaign  to  protect  early  infancy,  to  be  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  Liga  Nacional  para  la  Protecci6n  de  la 
Primera  Infancia,  and  it  is  provided  that  officers  and  employees  of 
the  insular,  provincial,  and  municipal  governments,  when  so  directed 
by  the  Governor  (Jeneral,  shall  serve  gratuitously  in  connection  with 
the  work. 

1916  No  2633. 

Rhode  Island.—^The  city  of  Providence  is  authorized  to  make  an 
appropriation  of  $5,000  toward  the  support  of  the  Providence  Dis- 
trict Nursing  Association. 

1916  C  1405. 

South  Carolina. — ^The  State  board  of  health  is  instructed  to  ap- 
point a  county  health  officer  for  Greenville  County  at  a  salary  of 
$1,800,  to  be  paid  from  the  county  funds.  [Qualifications  are  not 
specified.]  His  duties  include  the  examination  of  all  children  in  the 
county  under  12  years  of  age,  unless  they  have  been  examined  by  a 
physician,  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  physical  defects  which 
might  be  remedied  by  treatment,  and  in  case  he  discovers  need  of 
treatment  the  facts  are  to  be  communicated  to  the  parents,  guardian, 
or  custodian  of  the  child.  The  former  health  officer  received  a  salary 
cf  $1,000.   His  specific  duties  did  not  include  examination  of  children. 

1916  No  399  repealing  1914  No  390. 

The  State  board  of  health  is  required  to  make  the  Wassermann 
test  free  of  charge. 

1916  No  531. 

BECBEATION. 

Umted  States. — Congress  by  special  act  incorporates  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  of  which  the  purpose  is  stated  as  follows:  To 
promote,  through  organization  and  through  cooperation  with  other 
agencies,  the  ability  of  boys  to  do  things  for  themselves  and  others; 
to  train  them  in  scoutcraft;  and  to  teach  them  patriotism,  courage, 
self-reliance,  and  kindred  virtues,  using  the  methods  which  are  now 
in  common  use  by  Boy  Scouts.  The  national  organization  was  for- 
merly a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

39  Stat  L  C  148  p  227  (Act  of  June  15,  1916). 

Louisiana. — In  redrafting  the  school  law  provision  is  made  [s  65] 
authorizing  the  Orleans  Parish  School  Board  to  maintain  play- 
grounds and  social  centers. 

1916  A  120  repealing  1910  A  39  and  1912  A  214. 
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Maryland. — ^The  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore  are  author- 
ized to  use  the  public-school  buildings  and  other  city  property  for 
any  public  purpose  which  will  not  materially  interfere  with  the  pur- 
pose for  which  such  property  was  primarily  designed. 

1916  C  231  adding  parapraph  32  to  s  6  of  Revised  Charter  of  Baltimore  city. 
See  A  O  1911  v  2  (1911)  art  77  ss  121,  123. 

In  redrafting  the  school  law  for  the  State  outside  of  Baltimore 
city,  Maryland  amends  the  provisions  concerning  the  use  of  school 
buildings  for  other  than  school  purposes  by  providing  that  when  ap- 
plication is  made  by  25  citizens  in  the  district  for  the  use  of  a  school 
building  for  a  nonpartisan  gathering  for  discussion  of  public  ques- 
tions, or  for  other  civic,  social,  or  recreational  activities,  the  school 
authorities  shall  allow  free  use  of  buildings  or  grounds.  The  law 
formerly  provided  that  school  officials  should  "have  authority  to 
allow  "  such  use. 

1916  C  506  s  34  amending  A  0  1911  v  3  (1914)  art  77  s  34. 

Massachusetts, — The  law  permitting  the  use  of  school  buildings  in 
Boston  for  social  and  civic  purposes  is  amended  by  eliminating  the 
provision  that  in  case  of  such  use  no  admission  fee  shall  be  charged. 
This  proviso  had  previously  been  eliminated  from  the  law  applying 
to  the  rest  of  the  State. 

1916  Special  Acts  C  86  amending  1912  C  195  s  1.  Compare  1913  C  391  as 
amended  by  1914  C  538. 

New  Jersey. — Any  commission,  board,  or  other  local  authority 
having  control  of  parks,  playgrounds,  or  other  public  property  is 
specijfically  permitted  to  authorize  their  use  for  athletic  purposes  or 
as  playgrounds,  subject  to  reasonable  regulation. 

1916  C  59.  For  former  provision  concerning  playgrounds  managed  by  board 
of  playground  commissioners,  compare  1911  0  308. 

New  Jersey  adds  to  the  provision  permitting  the  use  of  school 
buildings  and  grounds  for  social  and  recreational  purposes  specific 
permission  to  improve  and  equip  school  property  for  such  purposes. 

1916  C  227  amending  1913  C  309. 

New  York. — A  specific  provision  concerning  land  for  athletic  fields 
and  playgrounds  is  added  to  the  law  concerning  the  acquisition  by 
villages  of  lands  for  parks  and  squares.  Villages  are  also  authorized 
to  equip  and  maintain  parks,  athletic  fields,  or  playgrounds  on 
leased  land. 

1916  C  42  amending  C  L  1909  (Village)  C  64  s  169. 

Rhode  Island, — The  school  committee  of  Providence  is  authorized 
to  permit  the  occasional  use  of  school  buildings  for  certain  specified 
purposes,  including  civic,  social,  and  recreational  meetings  and  enter- 
tainments.   No  admission  fee  is  to  be  charged  unless  the  proceeds  are 
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for  an  educational  purpose  connected  with  the  school,  and  no  politi- 
ciil  or  religious  meeting  is  to  be  permitted.  Formerly  the  use  of  such 
buildings  was  permitted  only  for  activities  under  auspices  of  school 
committee  or  board  of  recreation. 

1916  C  1414.    See  1912  C  858  and  1913  C  980. 

CHILD  ULBOB  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

CHILD  LABOB. 

United  States. — Congress  enacts  a  Federal  child-labor  law,  to  be 
effective  September  1,  1917,  forbidding  the  shipment  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  of  the  product  of  a  manufacturing  establishment 
or  of  a  mine  or  quarry  in  the  United  States  in  which,  within  30 
days  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  product  from  such  establishment, 
mine,  or  quarry,  children  have  been  employed  contrary  to  the  follow- 
ing provisions:  (1)  No  child  under  14  to  bo  employed  at  any  time  in 
any  mill,  cannery,  workshop,  factory,  or  manufacturing  establish- 
ment; (2)  no  child  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  to  be  em- 
ployed in  establishments  specified  in  (1)  more  than  eight  hours  in 
j.ny  day,  or  more  than  six  days  in  any  week,  or  between  7  p.  m.  and 
G  a.  m. ;  (3)  no  child  under  16  to  be  employed  at  any  time  in  any 
mine  or  quarry.  The  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  constitute  a  board  to  make  regulations 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
nnd  his  deputies  have  authority  to  inspect  at  any  time  establishments 
covered  by  the  act.  A  dealer  is  protected  from  prosecution  by  estab- 
lishing a  guaranty  issued  by  the  manufacturer  or  producer.  The 
producer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  is  protected  from  prosecution  for 
violation  if  at  the  time  of  employment  of  the  child  the  producer  or 
manufacturer  had  in  good  faith  procured  and  has  since  kept  on  file 
a  certificate  issued  according  to  regulations  of  the  board  (of  Secre- 
taries), showing  the  child  to  be  of  such  an  age  that  shipment  of  the 
product  was  not  prohibited.  The  board  may  designate  States  in 
which  an  employment  certificate  issued  under  State  law  shall  be 
accepted  as  fulfilling  this  provision. 

The  district  attorney  is  to  cause  proceedings  to  be  commenced  in  a 
Federal  court  for  the  enforcement  of  the  penalties  provided  by  the 
act  upon  receiving  a  report  of  a  violation  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  or  upon  receiving  satisfactory  evidence  of  violation  from  any 
State  factory  or  mining  or  quarry  inspector.  State  medical  inspector, 
school-attendance  officer,  or  any  other  person. 

The  penalty  for  violation,  including  obstruction  of  entry  or  inspec- 
tion authorized  by  the  act,  is  as  follows:  For  each  offense  prior  to 
first  conviction,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $200 ;  for  each  offense  subse- 
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quent  to  first  conviction,  a  fine  of  from  $100  to  $1,000,  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  three  months,  or  both. 

89  Stat  L  C  432  p  675  (Act  of  Sept  1,  1916). 

The  Adamson  Act  provides  that  in  contracts  for  labor  and  service 
eight  hours  shall  be  deemed  a  day's  work  and  the  measure  or  stand- 
ard of  a  day's  work  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  compensation  of 
all  employees  [whether  minors  or  adults]  actually  engaged  in  the 
operation  of  trains  used  for  the  transportation  of  persons  or  prop- 
erty on  interstate  railroads,  except  railroads  independently  owned  and 
operated  not  exceeding  100  miles  in  length,  electric  street,  railroads, 
and  electric  interurban  railroads.  The  President  is  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  three  to  observe  during  a  period  of  six  to  nine  months 
the  operation  of  the  eight-hour  day,  and  within  30  days  thereafter 
the  commission  shall  report  its  findings  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. The  sum  of  $25,000  is  appropriated  for  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  commission.  Pending  their  report  and  for  30  days  thereafter 
the  compensation  of  railroad  employees  subject  to  the  act  shall  not 
be  reduced  below  the  present  standard  day's  wage,  and  for  all  neces- 
sary time  in  excess  of  eight  hours  such  employees  shall  be  paid  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  the  pro  rata  rate  for  such  standard  eight-hour 
workday.  Violation  of  any  provision  constitutes  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  fine  of  from  $100  to  $1,000,  or  by  imprisonment  not 
to  exceed  one  year,  or  by  both. 

89  Stat  L  0  436  p  721  (Act  of  Sept  3,  5,  1916). 

Congress  amends  the  act  limiting  the  hours  of  service  for  em- 
ployees [whether  minors  or  adults]  upon  interstate  railroads  to  not 
more  than  16  hours'  continuous  service  with  10  consecutive  hours  off 
duty,  by  making  the  penalty  for  violation  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100 
nor  more  than  $500,  instead  of  "  not  to  exceed  $500,"  as  formerly. 

39  Stat  L  C  109  p  61  (Act  of  May  4,  1916)  amending  34  Stat  L  C  2939  s  3 
p  1415  (Act  of  Mar  4,  1907). 

Georgia, — ^The  commissioner  of  commerce  and  labor  is  given  au- 
thority to  appoint  one  factory  inspector  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  child-labor  law  and  such  other  laws  as  may  come  under  juris- 
diction of  the  department  of  commerce  and  labor.  Formerly  there 
was  no  specific  provision  for  appointment  of  factory  inspectors. 

1916  No  547  p  113.    See  Ckxle  1914  (Political)  s  2141. 

Kentucky. — ^The  child-labor  law  is  amended  by  the  addition  of  a 
provision  that  "nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent"  employment  of 
children  under  16  not  residents  of  the  State  to  perform  in  a  duly 
licensed  theater,  provided  the  child  is  accompanied  to  and  from  the 
theater  by  a  parent,  guardian,  or  other  adult  custodian  who  remains 
in  the  wings  during  the  performance.    The  law  to  which  this  proviso 
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is  added  forbade  the  employment  of  any  child  under  14  on  the 
stage  and  provided  that  children  14  to  16  years  of  age  must  have 
regular  employment  certificates  for  all  work  in  theaters  and  must  not 
be  employed  in  such  work  between  6  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. 

1916  G  23  amending  St  1915  s  Saia.L    See  also  St  1915  ss  a31a.2-331a.6. 

Lomaiana. — ^The  law  fixing  a  maximum  10-hour  day  and  60-hour 
week  for  females  and  for  persons  under  18  employed  in  specified 
occupations,  and  prohibiting  night  work  for  boys  under  16  and  girls 
under  18,  is  amended  by  eliminating  the  former  exemption  of  stores 
and  mercantile  establishments  for  20  days  before  Christmas.  The 
former  exemption  of  such  establishments  from  these  regulations  on 
Saturdays  is  now  limited  to  those  employing  more  than  five  persons. 

1916  A  177  amending  W  R  L  Supp  1904-1908  v  3  p  414  (1908  A  301  ss  4,  5). 

Louisiana  rewords  and  strengthens  the  law  forbidding  women  and 
minors  to  serve  in  saloons  and  other  specified  places  where  liquors 
are  sold. 

1916  A  220  amending  W  R  L  Supp  1904-1998  v  3  p  872  (1908  A  176  s  5). 

Maine. — ^The  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1915  limiting  hours 
of  work  in  specified  occupations  for  all  females  and  for  boys  under 
16  years  of  age  to  9  hours  per  day,  with  exceptions,  and  54  hours 
per  week,  and  prohibiting  in  the  same  occupations  work  of  minors 
under  16  between  C  p.  m.  and  6.30  a.  m.,  is  adopted  by  referendum 
vote. 

Referendum  of  Sept  11,  1916  adopting  1915  C  350. 

Maryland, — An  amendment  to  the  child-labor  law  adds  to  occu- 
pations prohibited  under  14  years  of  age  work  in  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, stores,  offices,  boarding  houses,  places  of  amusement,  clubs, 
and  in  the  distribution  or  sale  of  merchandise.  The  minimum  age 
for  employment  in  these  occupations  was  formerly  12,  but  another 
section  of  the  child-labor  law,  still  in  effect,  prohibited  any  employ- 
ment under  14  during  school  hours  imless  child  had  fulfilled  the 
legal  requirements  concerning  school  attendance.  The  minimum  age 
in  canning  and  packing  establishments  is  left  at  12  years.  The  new 
law  adds  to  the  occupations  and  processes  prohibited  under  16  years 
of  age  operating  crosscut  saws,  or  "  any  machine  operated  by  power 
other  than  foot  or  hand  power,"  and  work  in  any  establishment 
where  "tobacco  or  tobacco  products  are  prepared,  manufactured, 
assorted,  or  packed"  [instead  of  "in  assorting,  manufacturing,  or 
packing  tobacco,"  as  formerly],  and  work  in  a  theater  or  motion- 
picture  establishment  by  omitting  the  former  provision  authorizing 
the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  and  information  to  issue  to  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age,  at  his  discretion,  permits  for  employ- 
ment in  connection  with  theatrical  exhibitions.    The  age  below  which 
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females  may  not  be  employed  at  occupations  requiring  constant 
standing  is  lowered  from  18  to  16  years. 

The  law  permits  the  issuing  of  employment  certificates  by  countv 
issuing  officials  only  in  the  county  where  the  child  resides,  not,  as 
formerly,  also  in  the  county  where  the  child  is  employed;  and  it 
adds  to  the  papers  which  the  child  must  present  before  an  employ- 
ment certificate  may  be  issued  to  him  an  employment  ticket  signed 
by  the  prospective  employer  stating  the  occupation,  industry,  and 
place  in  which  child  will  work.  The  latter  requirement  was  implied 
in  the  former  law  but  was  not  specifically  mentioned.  Fonnerly 
there  were  nor  educational  requirements  for  obtaining  a  vacation  cer- 
tificate; the  new  law  specifies  that  the  child  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write  English. 

The  provision  as  to  posting  of  hours  is  made  more  explicit  but 
affects  only  establishments  employing  children  under  16  instead  of 
18,  as  formerly.  The  requirement  that  lists  of  children  of  specified 
ages  shall  be  posted  is  omitted. 

The  minimum  age  for  newsboys  in  cities  of  20,000  or  over  is  raised 
from  10  to  12,  except  for  boys  over  10  already  licensed,  and  a  special 
badge  and  permit  may  be  issued  to  boys  over  10  for  delivering  papers 
on  a  regular  route  between  3.30  and  5  p.  m.  Formerly  there  was  no 
restriction  upon  the  age  of  boys  serving  routes  outside  of  school 
hours.  Street-trades  permits  and  badges  must  be  renewed  one  year 
from  date  of  issuance  instead  of  annually  on  January  1. 

Certain  minor  changes  are  made  in  the  office  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  certificate-issuing  officials. 

The  hours  of  work  of  all  children  under  16  in  all  occupations  for 
which  the  minimum  age  is  14*  are  limited  to  8  hours  per  day,  6  days 
per  week,  and  48  hours  per  week,  and  work  in  these  occupations  be- 
tween 7  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.  is  prohibited.  Formerly  there  iiras  no  regu- 
lation of  hours  of  labor  specifically  applying  to  children  under  16, 
except  a  10-hour  day  in  stores  and  mercantile  businesses  in  Balti- 
more and  in  factories  throughout  the  State,  and  a  prohibition  of 
night  work  from  8  p.  m.  to  8  a.  m.  for  messengers  under  16.  [For 
10-hour  day  for  females  in  specified  establishments  and  for  all  boys 
under  21  and  females  in  certain  factories,  see  A  C  1911  v  3  (1914) 
art  100  ss  1-3,  51,  53-55.] 

1916  O  222  amending  A  C  1911  v  3  (1914)  art  100  ss  4,  5,  7-0.  11-16,  23,  25, 
26,  28,  2^-31,  37,  3^-43,  46,  48,  and  adding  s  22A  to  same  article.  CJompare  A  C 
1911  V  1  (1911)  art  23  s  375 ;  and  A  O  1911  v  3  (1914)  art  27  s  239. 

The  provisions  concerning  the  evidence  of  age  required  for  em- 
ployment certificates  are  amended.  The  law  now  provides  that 
only  a  birth  certificate,  passport,  or  baptismal  record  will  be  ac- 

1  iDcludiDg,  among  other  cstabllshmentB  and  occupations*  factories.  workshoiM,  me- 
chanical and  mercantile  establishments,  and  messenger  service,  but  not  canning  and 
packing  establishments. 
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cepted  as  documentary  evidence,  whereas  formerly  other  documen- 
tary evidence  was  admitted.  In  case  the  specified  evidence  is  not 
available  the  law  now  permits  the  issuance  of  a  temporary  permit, 
good  for  10  days,  pending  inquiry  by  issuing  o35cer  as  to  available 
evidence  and  the  acceptance  of  a  physician's  certificate  of  age. 
Formerly  a  child  who  was  unable  to  present  satisfactory  documents 
could  not  secure  any  permit  until  after  he  had  waited  10  days  for 
a  physician's  certificate  of  age. 

1916  C  701  amending  A  C  1911  v  3  (1914)  art  100  s  13. 

A  State  board  of  labor  and  statistics  (three  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor)  is  created  and  is  given  all  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  former  bureau  of  statistics  and  information  and  of 
the  former  inspectors  of  female  labor,  both  abolished  by  the  same 
act.  The  board's  duties  include  the  administration  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  child-labor  law  and  of  the  law  limiting  the  hours 
of  work  of  women,  but  coxmty  school  superintendents  or  their  depu- 
ties retain  the  right  to  issue  employment  certificates  outside  of 
Baltimore  city.  One  commissioner  is  designated  by  the  governor 
as  chairman  of  the  board  and  receives  a  salary  of  $2,500;  the  other 
two  receive  $500  each.  The  board  is  authorized  to  appoint  deputies, 
inspectors,  assistants,  and  employees  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
governor. 

1916  C  406  amending  A  C  1911  v  2  (1911)  art  89  ss  1,  2,  adding  ss  2A  and 
11-15  to  same  article,  and  repealing?  A  C  1911  v  3  (1914)  art  100  s  53;  1916  C 
407  amending  A  C  1911  v  3  (1914)  art  27  s  240. 

The  10-hour  law  for  females  employed  in  specified  occupations  is 
amended  by  omitting  the  former  special  provisions  concerning  sea- 
sonal industries  in  Allegany  County,  and  by  adding  a  new  exemption 
permitting  women  employed  in  retail  mercantile  establishments  out- 
side of  Baltimore  city  to  work  12  hours  on  Saturdays  and  on 
Christmas  Eve  and  the  five  preceding  working  days,  provided  that 
on  each  of  those  days  they  have  at  least  two  rest  inten^als  of  one 
hour  each  and  provided  they  do  not  work  more  than  9  hours  a  day 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  This  act  affects  only  females  16 
years  of  age  and  over,  as  girls  under  16  are  covered  by  the  provisions 
of  1916  C  222  [summarized  on  page  21]. 

1916  C  147  repealing  and  reenactlng  A  C  1911  v  3  (1914)  art  100  s  51. 

Mas8(wkusett8> — ^Provision  is  made  for  the  issuance  of  smnmer  va- 
cation employmcAt  certificates  to  children  between  14  and  16,  sub- 
ject to  the  regulations  of  child  labor  and  to  all  the  requirements  for 
general  employment  certificates  except  completion  of  the  fourth 
grade,  which  is  the  educational  qualification  required  for  general 
employment  certificates. 

1916  C  66  amending  1909  C  514  s  59  as  amended  by  1913  C  779  s  17  and  1914 
C580. 
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Special  employment  certificates  are  to  be  issued  by  the  local  saper- 
intendents  of  schools  to  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who 
are  attending  cooperative  courses.  These  are  defined  as  courses  ap- 
proved  by  the  board  of  education  and  conducted  in  public  schools,  in 
which  technical  or  related  instruction  is  given  in  conjunction  with 
practical  experience  by  employment  in  a  cooperating  factory,  or 
manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishment,  or  work- 
shop. [Contents  of  certificates  are  not  specified.]  Further,  pupils 
in  cooperative  courses  are  exempted  from  the  provision  requiring  a 
certificate  of  literacy  or  attendance  at  evening  school  for  employment 
of  minors  between  16  and  21  years  of  age. 

1916  C  95  amending  1909  C  514  s  17  as  amended  by  1912  G  191;  s  57  as 
amended  by  1913  C  779  s  15 ;  and  s  66  as  amended  by  1913  O  779  s  23. 

Massachusetts  amends  the  law  fixing  a  maximum  10-hour  day  and 
54-hour  week  for  women  and  children  under  18  in  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  mercantile,  and  other  specified  establishments,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions  and  exempting  manufacturing  establishments  where 
employment  is  by  seasons,  by  providing  that  the  State  board  of  labor 
and  industries  shall  determine  what  employments  are  seasonal. 

1916  C  222  amending  1909  C  514  s  48  as  amended  by  1915  C  57. 

It  is  provided  that  in  cities  [of  50,000  or  less  population]  all 
children  under  16,  instead  of  only  those  under  14  as  heretofore,  are 
to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school  committee  with  respect  to 
obtaining  permits  for  boot  blacking,  newspaper  selling,  and  other 
specified  street  trades.  A  special  street-trades  law  applying  to  cities 
of  over  50,000  population  had,  before  1916,  placed  with  school  officials 
the  licensing  of  street  traders  under  16  years  of  age  in  such  cities. 
[Cities  having  over  50,000  population  by  the  Federal  census  of  1910: 
Boston,  Brockton,  Cambridge,  Fall  River,  Holyoke,  Lawrence, 
Lowell,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Somerville,  Springfield,  Worcester.] 

1916  C  242  s  4  amending  R  L  1902  C  65  s  17  as  amended  by  1910  C  419; 
1916  C  242  s  5  amending  R  L  1902  C  65  s  18.  For  street-trades  iaw  applying  to 
cities  of  over  50,000,  see  1913  C  831  ss  11-15,  19,  22-25. 

An  act  providing  for  special  one-day  licenses  for  street  selling  and 
soliciting  on  behalf  of  a  charitable  organization  states  that  no  person 
under  16  shall  serve  as  the  accredited  agent  of  such  organization. 

1916  C  188. 

The  act  establishing  a  minimum-wage  commission  is  amended  to 
provide  that  one  of  the  three  members  shall  be  an  employer  of  female 
labor  and  that  one  member  may  be  a  representative  of  labor.  The 
only  former  provision  as  to  the  personnel  of  the  commission,  that  one 
member  may  be  a  woman,  is  retained. 

1916  C  303  amending  1912  C  706  s  1. 
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The  State  board  of  labor  and  industries  is  directed  to  investigate 
hours  and  conditions  of  labor  in  hotels  and  restaurants  and  to  re- 
port in  January,  1917,  upon  the  advisability  of  legislation  providing 
for  one  day^s  rest  in  seven  for  hotel  and  restaurant  employees. 
These  are  specifically  exempt  from  the  existing  law  requiring  one 
day's  rest  in  seven  for  employees,  with  certain  exceptions,  in  manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  establishments. 

1916  Resolves  G  74.    CJompare  1913  C  619. 

The  special  conunission  on  social  insurance*  [appointed  by  1916 
Resolves  C  157]  is  directed  to  study  and  report  on  hours  of  labor  in 
continuous  industries  and  to  present  drafts  of  such  laws  as  it  may 
deem  expedient  to  recommend. 

1916  Resolves  C  164. 

Mississippi, — ^The  10-hour  law  applying  to  all  persons  employed  in 
manufacturing  or  repairing  establishments  is  amended  by  permitting 
30  minutes  (instead  of  20  minutes)-  overtime  the  first  five  days  of 
the  week,  provided  such  overtime  is  deducted  from  the  working  hours 
on  Saturday.  The  law  as  amended  provides  further  that  persons 
working  only  at  night  may  work  llj  hours  each  night  from  Mon- 
day to  Friday  and  3J  hours  on  Saturday  night  and  specifically  ex- 
empts employees  of  railroads  or  public-service  corporations.  This 
law  does  not  apply  to  all  minors  employed  in  manufacturing  or 
repairing  establishments,  since  other  acts  further  regulate  hours  of 
boys  and  girls  under  specified  ages  in  certain  occupations. 

1916  C  239  amending  1912  O  157  s  1  as  amended  by  1914  C  169.  See  1908 
C  99  as  amended  by  1912  C  165  and  1914  O  163,  164,  165. 

New  Jersey. — Provision  is  made  for  the  issuance  of  special  em- 
ployment certificates  by  the  commissioner  of  education  and  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  for  pupils  above  the  age  of  14  years  attending 
vocational  schools  and  working  part  time  in  factories,  workshops, 
mills,  and  all  places  where  the  manufacture  of  goods  is  carried  on, 
designated  by  the  board  of  education.  [Contents  of  certificates  are 
not  specified.]  A  proviso,  the  significance  of  which  is  not  clear,  states 
that  "  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  permit  children  to 
be  employed  for  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day  or  more  than 
six  days  in  any  week  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 252,  P.  L.  1914."  The  earlier  act  referred  to  contains  the  pro- 
visions fixing  a  minimum  age  of  14  and  maximum  hours  of  eight  per 
day  in  factories  and  a  minimum  age  of  16  in  certain  dangerous  occu- 
pations, and  requiring  employment  certificates. 

1916  C  242  supplementing:  C  S  1910  v  3  (Labor)  ss  16-25  p  3023  as  amended 

by  1914  C  60,  236,  252.    Compare  1913  C  294. 

*■ 

»  See  p.  57. 
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The  department  of  labor  (whose  duties  include  the  enforcement  of 
the  child-labor  law)  is  reorganized  with  eight  bureaus,  including  a 
bureau  of  inspection  and  a  bureau  of  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

1916  C  40  and  54.  CJompare  C  S  1910  v  3  (Labor)  s  60  p  3034  as  amended  by 
1912  O  117,  C  S  1910  V  3  (Labor)  s  61  p  3035,  and  1914  C  236  s  3  for  provisions 
concerning  former  organization  of  the  department  witli  reference  to  enforcement 
of  the  child-labor  law. 

NeAc  York. — The  employment-certificate  provisions  of  the  child- 
labor  law  are  amended,  amendments  to  take  effect  February  1,  1917. 
A  child  who  is  14  years  of  age  but  under  15  may  not  receive  an  em- 
ployment certificate  unless  he  has  completed  the  course  of  the  public 
elementary  schools  or  its  equivalent.  Children  15  but  under  16  may 
receive  certificates  if  they  have  completed  only  the  sixth  grade  as 
formerly  required  for  children  of  both  14  and  15.  The  former  specific 
permission  to  accept  a  certificate  of  graduation  as  evidence  of  age  is 
omitted.  The  ofiicer  issuing  certificate  upon  documentary  evidence 
of  age  other  than  birth  certificate,  graduation  certificate,  passport,  or 
baptismal  certificate  was  formerly  instructed  to  file  with  the  local 
board  of  health  for  its  approval  a  signed  statement  showing  the  facts 
"  together  with  such  afiidavits  or  papers  as  may  have  been  produced 
before  him  constituting  evidence  " ;  the  words  "  affidavits  or  "  are  now 
omitted.  Formerly  the  evidence  had  to  be  approved  by  the  board  of 
health  at  a  regular  meeting;  now  the  commissioner  of  health,  or,  if 
officially  authorized,  the  issuing  officer  himself  may  approve  the 
evidence,  a  record  of  which  must  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the 
next  meeting  of  the  board.  As  before,  in  first-class  cities  [New  York 
City,  Buffalo,  and  Rochester] ,  if  no  satisfactory  documentary  evidence 
of  age  can  be  produced,  a  physician's  certificate  as  to  age  may  be 
accepted  as  evidence,  but  the  waiting  period  after  an  application  for 
such  a  certificate  is  reduced  from  90  to  60  days.  The  literacy  require- 
ment which  the  issuing  officer  must  state  that  the  child  has  satisfied 
is  changed  from  "to  read  and  legibly  write"  simple  English  sen- 
tences to  "  to  read  and  write  correctly  "  simple  English  sentences. 

1916  C  465  s  1  amending  C  L  1909  (Labor)  C  31  s  71  as  amended  by  1912 
C  333 ;  191G  C  465  s  2  amending  C  L  1909  (Labor)  C  31  s  163  as  amended  by  1913 
C  144.  See  also  C  L  1909  (Labor)  C  31  ss  73,  165,  both  as  amended  by  1913 
O  144. 

New  York  provides  that  posing  in  connection  with  making  of  a 
motion-picture  film  is  prohibited  to  a  child  under  16  unless  a  special 
permit  is  secured  from  mayor  of  city  or  president  of  board  of  trustees 
of  village.  Formerly  this  provision  for  permit  applied  only  to  chil- 
dren under  16  employed  in  theatrical  exhibitions  or  as  musicians  in 
concerts.  The  application  for  permit  for  a  child  to  be  employed  in 
making  of  a  motion-picture  film  must  be  accompanied  by  detailed 
statement  of  just  what  the  child  is  to  be  required  to  do. 

1916  C  278  amending  C  L  1909  (Penal)  C  40  s  485. 
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Rhode  Island, — It  is  provided  that  a  child's  employment  certificate 
shall  be  kept  on  file  at  the  issuing  office  until  that  office  receives  a 
written  statement  from  the  employer  agreeing  to  employ  the  child 
lawfully  and  to  return  the  certificate  to  the  issuing  office  within  five 
days  after  termination  of  employment.  The  certificate  shall  be  then 
delivered  to  the  employer  and  in  no  case  to  the  child.  Formerly 
the  certificate  was  delivered  to  the  child  upon  issuance,  and,  if  he 
so  demanded,  given  back  to  him  by  the  employer  upon  termination 
of  employment.  The  compensation  for  each  of  the  two  physicians 
appointed  to  examine  applicants  for  certificates  in  Providence  is 
increased  from  $750  to  $1,200  per  annum. 

1916  O  1358  and  1378  both  amending  G  L  1009  C  78  s  1  as  amended  by  1915 
C  1253. 

South  Carolina. — ^The  minimum  age  for  employment  in  a  factory, 
mine,  or  textile  establishment  is  raised  from  12  to  14  years.  [The 
section  of  the  former  act  which  required  work  permits  for  children 
under  14  is  not  changed,  and  the  amended  act  includes  no  provision 
for  work  permits  for  children  14  and  over.] 

1916  No  361  amending  1912  Criminal  Code  C  16  s  422.  See  also  1912  Criminal 
Code  C  16  s  426. 

The  law  fixing  maximum,  hours  of  not  more  than  11  per  day  and 
60  per  week  for  work  in  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, except  for  certain  employees  [mechanics,  engineers,  firemen, 
watchmen,  teamsters,  yard  employees,  or  members  of  clerical  force], 
is  amended  by  placing  restrictions  upon  the  making  up  of  lost  time 
and  by  adding  a  new  provision  for  posting  regular  hours  and  special 
hours  to  be  worked  under  exemption  clauses. 

1916  No  547  amending  Criminal  Code  1912  C  16  s  421. 

South  Carolina  limits  to  10  hours  per  day  the  work  of  any  em- 
ployee [whether  minor  or  adult]  of  an  interurban  railway  operating 
40  miles  or  less,  and  permits  exemption  in  case  of  accident  or  un- 
avoidable delay. 

1916  No  544. 

Virginia. — ^Among  the  amendments  to  the  law  regulating  employ- 
ment agencies  is  the  provision  that  any  bureau  or  agency  which 
knowingly  sends  any  female  to  any  place  of  bad  repute  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  punishable  by  fine  of  from  $100  to  $1,000, 
or  imprisonment  of  from  1  to  10  years,  or  both  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. [Compare  with  other  provisions  according  to  which  any 
person  over  18  years  of  age  who  sends  or  causes  to  be  sent  any  child 
under  18  to  any  house  of  prostitution  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  subject  to  fine  of  not  more  than  $500,  or  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing one  year,  or  both.] 

1916  C  168  amending  1910  C  155.    Compare  1914  C  350, 
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For  provisions  making  unnecessary  the  law  prohibiting  employ- 
ment of  a  minor  in  a  saloon  [1910  C  190],  see  new  law  prohibiting 
sale  of  liquor  [1916  C  146,  summarized  on  page  14], 

COMPENSATION  FOB  INJURED  MINOB. 

United  States. — ^Congress,  in  the  workmen's  compensation  act 
applying  to  Federal  employees,  enacted  in  1916,  provides  [s  6]  that 
"  in  the  case  of  persons  who  at  the  time  of  the  injury  were  minors 
*  *  *  and  who  were  not  physically  or  mentally  defective,  the 
commission  shall,  on  any  review  after  the  time  when  the  monthly 
wage-earning  capacity  of  such  persons  would  probably,  but  for  the 
injury,  have  increased,  award  compensation  based  on  such  probable 
monthly  wage-earning  capacity." 

39  Stat  L  C  458  p  742  (Act  of  Sept  7,  1916). 

KerUucky. — ^A  workmen's  compensation  law  is  passed  which  in- 
cludes the  following  provisions:  A  minor,  unless  employed  in  willful 
violation  of  a  State  law  regulating  employment  of  minors,  shall  be 
deemed  sui  juris  for  purposes  of  the  act,  and  no  other  person  shall 
have  cause  of  action  by  reason  of  the  employee's  minority,  but  in 
the  event  of  the  award  of  lump-sum  compensation  to  such  minor 
payment  shall  be  made  to  his  guardian.  In  case  of  a  minor  employed 
in  willful  and  known  violation  of  a  State  law,  his  statutory  guardian 
or  personal  representative  may  claim  compensation  under  terms  of 
the  act  or  may  sue  to  recover  damages  as  if  the  act  had  not  been 
passed. 

1916  C  33  ss  11.  30. 

New  York. — ^In  the  revision  of  the  workmen's  compensation  law 
it  is  provided  [s  2  of  amended  act]  that  a  minor  employee  shall  be 
deemed  sui  juris  for  the  purposes  of  election  as  to  accepting  provi- 
sions of  the  act. 

1916  C  622  amending  1913  C  816  as  reenacted  hy  1914  C  41. 

Porto  Rico. — A  workmen's  compensation  law  is  passed  which  spe- 
cifically provides  [s  32]  that  a  child  or  a  woman  who  is  employed  is 
on  the  same  footing  as  a  man  in  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

1916  No  19. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Georgia. — School  attendance  is  required  of  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  14  years  for  four  months  each  year,  beginning  with 
opening  of  the  first  term,  but  exemptions  are  permitted  imder  the 
following  conditions:  (1)  If  child  has  completed  the  fourth  grade; 
(2)  if  because  of  poverty  his  ser\'ices  are  necessary  for  the  support 
of  a  parent  or  other  member  of  his  family  dependent  on  his  services ; 
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(3)  if  the  parent  is  too  poor  to  provide  textbooks  and  clothing;  (4) 
if  child's  mental  or  physical  condition  renders  attendance  inex- 
pedient; (5)  if  there  is  no  school  within  3  miles;  or  (6)  if  "  for  other 
good  reason  (the  sufficiency  of  which  shall  be  determined  by  the 
board  of  education  of  county  or  city  or  town  in  which  child  resides) 
the  said  board  excuses  the  child  from  such  attendance."  School 
boards  are  specifically  authorized  to  take  into  consideration  the  sea- 
sons for  agricultural  labor  and  the  need  for  such  labor  in  authorizing 
the  excuse  of  children  in  farming  districts.  A  parent,  guardian, 
or  other  person  willfully  failing  to  send  child  to  school  is  guilty  of 
misdemeanor  and  may  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  $10  for 
first  offense  and  $20  for  each  subsequent  offense.  Punishment  may 
be  suspended  by  court  if  parent  immediately  places  child  in  school. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  principal  or  teacher  in  charge  to  report  monthly 
to  board  of  education  having  supervision  of  school  on  attendance 
of  pupils,  and  the  duty  of  the  -county  or  municipal  board  of  educa- 
tion to  investigate  attendance  and  nonattendance  and  to  institute 
proceedings  for  violations  of  act.  No  provision  is  made  for  at- 
tendance officers.  Heretofore  Georgia  had  no  compulsory  school- 
attendance  law. 

1916  No  576  p  101. 

Kentucky, — ^In  the  revision  and  codification  of  the  common-school 
law  provision  is  made  for  a  biennial  school  census  instead  of  an 
annual  one,  as  formerly. 

1916  C  24  repealing  and  reenactlng  certain  sections  of  St  1915  C!  113  (ss 
4363-4535h).  Compare  1916  C  24  ss  90,  94,  207  with  St  1915  ss  4426a.5,  4432, 
4449,  4523.     See  also  St  1915  ss  2978a.35,  2978c.l0. 

The  title  of  the  chief  truant  officer  in  first-class  cities  [Federal 
census  of  1910,  Louisville  only]  is  changed  to  director  of  attendance, 
and  the  supervision  of  the  school  census  in  his  city,  under  direction 
of  board  of  education,  is  included  in  his  duties. 

1916  C  121  amending  St  1915  s  2978c.6. 

Louisiana. — ^A  compulsory  school-attendance  law  applying  to  the 
entire  State  except  the  parish  of  Orleans  is  passed.  The  law  for- 
merly applying  outside  of  the  parish  of  Orleans  affected  only  cities 
of  over  25,000  inhabitants.  It  required  school  attendance  of  children 
between  8  and  14  years  of  age  with  exceptions.  The  new  law  re- 
quires the  attendance  of  every  child  between  7  and  14  years  of  age, 
both  inclusive,  for  a  minimum  of  140  days,  or  for  the  entire  session 
if  that  is  less  than  140  days.  Children  must  enter  not  later  than 
two  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  term.  Children  who  in  the 
judgment  of  the  parish  school  board  are  within  the  following  classi- 
fications are  exempted:  (1)  Children  mentally  or  physically  inca- 
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pacitated;  (2)  those  who  have  completed  the  elementary  course; 
(3)  those  who  live  more  than  2 J  miles  from  a  school  of  suitable 
grade  and  for  whom  free  transportation  is  not  furnished  by  the 
school  board ;  (4)  those  for  whom  adequate  school  facilities  are  not 
provided;  and  (5)  those  whose  services  are  needed  to  support  a 
widowed  mother.  The  law  specifies  a  penalty  for  the  parent  in  case 
of  violation,  but  provides  that  nonattendance  due  to  truancy  of  child 
instead  of  to  neglect  of  parent  shall  be  considered  delinquency,  and 
that  in  such  cases  the  child  shall  be  brought  before  the  juvenile  court. 
The  new  law,  like  the  old,  contains  no  provision  for  enforcement  or 
for  appointment  of  attendance  officers.  The  compulsory  school- 
attendance  law  for  the  parish  of  Orleans,  which  is  not  affected  by 
the  legislation  of  1916,  applies  with  certain  exemptions  to  chil- 
dren 8  to  14  years  of  age,  inclusive,  and  to  those  from  14  to  16  who 
are  not  regularly  and  lawfully  emploj^ed  at  least  six  hours  daily.  It 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  attendance  officers  and  has  no 
poverty  exemption  clause. 

1916  A  27  repealing  1914  A  91.    See  also  1910  A  222  as  amended  by  1912  A  232. 

Maryland, — ^The  laws  relating  to  public  education  are  amended 
and  codified.  The  following  iimendments  and  additions  are  in- 
cluded : 

The  State  board  of  education  shall  prescribe,  with  advice  of 
the  State  superintendent  of  schools,  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
taking  a  biennial  school  census  of  all  children  6  to  18  years  of  age, 
inclusive.  This  census  shall  be  taken  under  the  direction  of  countv 
boards  of  education  and  county  superintendents.  The  only  former 
school-census  provision,  requiring  in  Baltimore  city  an  annual  census 
of  all  children  6  to  18  years  of  age,  inclusive,  is  not  changed  by  the 
new  law.  The  State  superintendent  of  schools  may  cause  the  census 
of  Baltimore  city  or  of  any  county  to  be  retaken  if  he  believes  it 
has  not  been  correctly  taken. 

At  least  one  attendance  officer  shall  be  appointed  in  each  county  by 
the  county  board  of  education  on  nomination  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent and  subject  to  the  written  approval  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent. The  law  formerly  permitted  but  did  not  require  the  ap- 
pointment of  attendance  officers  except  in  Baltimore  city.  The  Bal- 
timore provisions  are  not  changed  by  the  1916  law. 

Elementary  schools  for  white  children  shall  be  kept  open  for  not 
less  than  180  school  days,  and,  if  possible,  for  10  months  each  year. 
The  law  formerly  required  "for  10  months  each  year  if  possible." 
The  minimum  annual  term  for  colored  elementary  schools  is  fixed 
at  140  school  days,  or  7  months,  Thw^  was  formerly  no  minimum 
term  for  colored  schools. 
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The  school-attendance  requirements  outside  of  Baltimore  city  are 
amended.  It  is  now  provided  that  every  child  "  being  7  years  of  age 
and  under  13  years  of  age''  shall  attend  school  the  entire  session. 
Every  child  13  or  14  years  of  age  shall  attend  at  least  100  days,  be- 
ginning not  later  than  November  1,  and  if  such  child  is  not  regularly 
and  lawfully  employed  at  home  or  elsewhere  he  (or  she)  shall  attend 
school  the  entire  session.  Every  child  15  or  16  years  of  age  is  subject 
to  the  same  provisions  as  those  applying  to  children  13  or  14,  except 
that  a  child  15  or  16  who  has  completed  the  work  of  the  elementary 
school  is  exempt.  None  of  these  provisions  apply  to  children  whose 
mental  or  physical  condition  renders  school  attendance  inexpedient. 
Any  person  having  a  child  under  his  control  who  fails  to  comply 
witti  these  provisions  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  fined 
not  more  than  $5.  The  former  school-attendance  provisions  out- 
side of  Baltimore  city,  which  were  less  comprehensive  and  from 
which  six  counties  were  specifically  exempted,  applied  only  to  coun- 
ties where  the  board  of  county  school  commissioners  had  adopted 
them  and  had  appointed  an  attendance  officer.  On  April  1, 1916,  the 
old  provisions  were  in  force  in  nine  counties. 

1916  C  506  amending  A  C  1911  v  2  (1911)  art  77  and  A  O  1911  v  3  (1914) 
art  77;  amended  sections  Include  ss  43,  73,  75,  131,  153A  (now  162),  156;  cer- 
tain sections  Including  ss  12F,  23,  25M  are  added.  Ck>mpare  A  O  1911  v  3 
(1914)  art  77  ss  153,  159. 

Mctssaehasetts. — ^Provisions  concerning  the  school  census  are 
amended  to  make  the  attendance  officers  responsible  for  its  accuracy 
and  completeness.  Private  schools  are  required  to  report  registra- 
tions to  the  city  or  town  superintendent  of  schools.  A  definite  method 
for  using  school  census  in  enforcing  compulsory  school  attendance  is 
prescribed.  The  school  committees'  reports  to  the  commissioner  of 
education  shall  state  the  number  of  minors  of  specified  ages  as  of  the 
1st  day  of  April  instead  of  the  1st  day  of  September. 

1916  C  102  amending  R  L  1902  C  43  ss  3,  4,  both  as  amended  by  1914  C  443. 

Married  women  are  exempted  from  the  provision  requiring  all  illit- 
erate minors  16  to  21  years  of  age  to  attend  evening  or  other  school. 

1916  C  82  amending  1913  G  467  s  1. 

Mississippi. — A  special  commission  is  to  be  appointed  to  study 
school  laws  of  other  States  and  other  countries  and  to  compile  a  com- 
plete code  of  school  laws  to  be  submitted  to  the  Mississippi  Legisla- 
ture in  January,  1918.  [The  Mississippi  laws  include  no  provisions 
for  school  census  or  for  compulsory  school  attendance.] 

1916  C  603. 

81573'— 17 Z 
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DEFECTIVE,  DEUITQITENT,  AND  DEPENDENT 

CHUiDBEN. 

CONTBIBTTTOBY  DELINQtTENCY,  DEFEKBENCY,  OB  KEGLECT. 

See  also  Desertion  of  minor  child,  p.  12;  Juvenile  courts,  Maryland,  p.  36, 
and  Massachusetts,  p.  38 ;  and  Juvenile  delinquents,  Mississippi,  p.  41. 

Louisiana. — Contributory  delinquency,  dependency,  or  neglect  on 
the  part  of  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  custody  or  con- 
trol of  a  child  under  17  is  defined,  and  it  is  provided  that  any  person 
coming  under  that  definition  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  [According  to  the 
State  constitution,  art.  118,  the  juvenile  court,  parish  of  Orleans,  and 
district  courts  outside  of  said  parish,  sitting  as  juvenile  courts,  have 
jurisdiction  over  "  all  persons  charged  with  contributing  to  the 
neglect  or  delinquency  of  children  under  17  years  of  age."  This 
article  contains,  however,  no  special  definition  of  contributory 
neglect,  etc.,  and  provides  no  penalty  therefor.] 

1916  A  139. 

Maryland, — The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  case  of  a  parent, 
guardian,  or  other  person  having  custody,  control,  or  supervision  of 
a  child  defined  by  law  as  "  a  minor  without  proper  care  or  guardian- 
ship "  is  specified,  and  it  is  expressly  provided  that  the  act  shall  be 
liberally  construed  in  favor  of  the  State  for  the  protection  of  a 
child  not  only  from  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  parents  or  guardians 
but  "  from  the  effects  of  the  improper  conduct  or  acts  of  any  person 
which  may  cause,  encourage,  or  contribute  to  dependency,  neglect, 
or  delinquency  of  such  child,  or  to  the  conditions  which  render  it  a 
minor  without  proper  care  or  guardianship,  although  such  person  is 
in  no  way  related  to  such  child."  Jurisdiction  is  given  to  circuit 
courts  in  counties ;  in  Baltimore  city  the  preliminary  hearing  at  which 
all  persons  named  in  the  petition  are  present  [apparently  including 
the  minor]  is  to  be  before  the  magistrate  for  juvenile  causes,  and  this 
magistrate  has  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  criminal  court  of 
Baltimore  city  if  the  accused  waives  his  right  to  trial  by  jury.  The 
court  is  given  wide  discretion  in  dealing  with  cases  of  contributory 
delinquency,  etc. ;  it  may  place  the  adult  on  probation,  or  impose  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $500,  or  sentence  to  imprisonment  in  house  of  cor- 
rection for  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  impose  both  fine  and  impris- 
onment. This  act  shall  not  prevent  proceedings  under  any  other 
statute  which  is  applicable,  and  gives  the  court  authority  to  direct 
the  State's  attorney  to  prosecute  under  criminal  laws. 

State-wide  provisions  earlier  than  1916  specifically  concerned  with 
jidult's  contributory  delinquency,  dependency,  or  neglect  related  only 
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t-^  fa  therms  desertion  of  wife  and  minor  child  and  to  parent's  aban- 
donment of  child  under  3  years  of  age.  Contributory  delinquency, 
dependency,  or  neglect  was  previously  defined  and  declared  a  misde- 
meanor in  certain  local  juvenile-court  laws,  and  is  so  declared  and 
defined  in  the  new  juvenile-court  act,  State  wide  except  for  Balti- 
more city  [summarized  on  page  36]. 

1916  C  674.  See  A  C  1911  v  3  (1914)  art  27  sa  75-78.  For  certain  local  laws 
Sv>e  1914  C  171.  367,  701.    Compare  also  1916  C  326. 

DEAF,  DUMB,  AND  BLIND. 

Kentucky. — The  name  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  Education 
( f  the  Blind  is  changed  to  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind. 

1916  C  84.    See  St  1915  ss  299-311. 

Louisiana, — ^The  State  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  for  the 
blind  which  were  formerly  under  separate  special  boards  are  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

1916  A  237.  Compare  W  R  L  1904  v  1  p  576  (1898  A  145)  as  amended  by 
W  U  L  Supp  1904-1908  v  3  p  201  (1908  A  238  s  1)  ;  and  W  R  L  1904  v  1  p  579 
( 1898  A  166)  as  amended  by  W  R  L  Supp  1904-1908  v  3  p  202  (1908  A  239  s  1). 

The  governor  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  nonsalaried  commission  of 
five  residents  of  the  State  to  consider  the  advisability  of  establishing 
un  institution  for  the  care  and  training  of  colored  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  persons.  If  commission  recommends  establishment  of  institu- 
tion, its  report  shall  include  details  as  to  location,  cost,  and  working 
plans. 

1910  A  72. 

Massachv^etta. — Provision  is  made  for  the  interchange  of  informa- 
tion concerning  needy  blind  persons  between  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  and  the  State  board  of  charity,  and  the  city  and 
town  overseers  of  the  poor  throughout  the  State.  The  former  pro- 
vision requiring  the  bureau  of  statistics  to  report  to  the  commission 
all  blind  persons  found  in  the  decennial  census  is  retained.  Further, 
the  law  now  authorizes  the  commission  to  keep  a  register,  not  only 
of  blind  persons,  as  formerly,  but  of  persons  who  have  seriously  de- 
fective sight,  and  to  take  measures,  in  cooperation  with  other  authori- 
ties, for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  for  the  education  and  voca- 
tional guidance  of  persons  having  defective  sight. 

1916  C  160  amending  1906  C  385  s  2  and  addin;?  s  2A  to  same  chapter.  Roc 
also  1907  C  173  and  compare  1916  Resolves  C  75. 

The  commission  on  economy  and  efficiency  is  directed  to  investigate 
the  advisability  of  providing  pensions  for  needy  blind  and  to  report 
to  the  legislature  in  January,  1917. 

1916  Jlesplv^  C:  139.    Compare  1906  C  385  s  6, 
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New  Jersey, — ^The  commission  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  blind  is  authorized  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  causes  of 
blindness,  to  learn  what  proportion  of  the  causes  of  blindness  are 
preventable,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  State  board  of  health  and 
other  officials  in  adopting  and  enforcing  preventive  measures.  For- 
merly the  commission  had  power  only  to  report  and  recommend 
methods  of  preventing  blindness. 

1916  C  22  amending  C  S  1910  v  2  (Deaf-mutes,  Blind,  and  Feeble-minded)  ss 
41-43  p  1903  as  amended  by  1911  C  82. 

The  commission  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  blind  is  au- 
thorized to  lend  State  money  to  provide  capital  and  tools  for  blind 
persons  who  wish  to  earn  a  living  by  any  form  of  business  or  pro- 
ductive activity. 

1916  C  17. 

A  former  act  appropriating  a  specified  per  capita  sum  for  the  care 
and  instruction  of  certain  dependents,  including  blind  persons,  in  in- 
stitutions is  amended  to  include  the  provision  that  blind  babies  and 
young  children  too  frail  or  backward  to  enter  institutions  for  the 
blind  shall  have  necessary  hospital  care,  and  the  per  capita  allowance 
for  these  children  is  fixed  at  $450  instead  of  $300. 

1916  C  134  amending  C  S  1910  v  2  (Deaf-mutes.  Blind,  and  Feeble-mlndeil )  s 
1  p  1896  as  amended  by  1915  C  297. 

DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

See  also  Juvenile  courts,  pp.  35  to  40;  Juvenile  delinquents,  Mississippi,  p.  41 ; 
Mothers'  pensions,  pp.  51  to  52 ;  and  Miscellaneous  provisions  affecting  defec- 
tive, delinquent,  and  dependent  children,  pp.  52  to  53. 

Mississippi. — The  board  of  supervisors  [of  each  county]  is  author- 
ized to  commit  dependent  children  to  any  orphan  asylum  in  the  State 
or  to  any  organization  in  the  State  caring  for  dependent  children, 
and  to  appropriate  from  the  county  funds  not  more  than  $100  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  placing  a  child.  The  law  also  retains  the  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  board  to  bind  out  poor  children,  which  was 
formerly  the  only  method  of  handling  such  cases.  The  board  of 
supervisors  has  power  to  change  the  commitment  of  any  child,  and 
also,  as  formerly,  to  revoke  articles  of  apprenticeship.  The  law  now 
requires  that  every  master  of  apprentices  to  whom  a  child  has  been 
bound  out  and  every  asylum  or  organization  to  which  a  child  has 
been  committed  shall  report  annually  to  the  board  concerning  the 
welfare  of  each  child.  The  age  above  which  healthy  children  may 
not  remain  at  a  poorhouse  is  reduced  from  10  to  7. 

1916  C  227  nmendiu-  Co(>  190G  ss  3582,  3584-3586. 

A^ew  Torl\ — The  administration  of  county  charities  and  correc- 
tions in  Westchester  County  is  reorganized  and  provisiou  i§  m&de  for 
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a  department  of  child  welfare,  with  a  director  whose  duties  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  county  commissioner  of  charities  (an  office  created 
by  this  act)  and  the  county  board  of  supervisors. 

1916  C  242.  See  C  L  1909  (Poor)  C  42  art  2,  3,  4  (especially  ss  5,  6,  14G), 
5;  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  s  910;  C  L  1909  (State  Charities)  0  55  s  450; 
1911  C  843. 

The  law  permitting  the  county  board  of  supervisors  to  abolish  or 
revive  the  distinction  between  town  and  county  poor  is  amended  by 
a  provision  specifying  that  such  action  may  be  taken  for  persons  over 
16  years  of  age  only  or  for  persons  16  years  and  under  only,  or  for  all 
persons.  Formerly  in  abolishing-cr  reviving  the  distinction  between 
town  and  county  poor  no  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  two  age 
groups  was  permitted. 

1916  C  379  amending  C  L  1909  (Poor)  C  42  s  138. 

Virginia. — ^The  former  provisions  requiring  maternity  hospitals 
and  persons  receiving  or  boarding  children  to  obtain  licenses  issued 
by  the  local  boards  of  health  on  the  recommendation  of  the  State 
board  of  charities  and  corrections  are  extended  to  include  persons 
receiving  children  under  17  years  of  age,  instead  of  only  those  under 
5  years  as  formerly. 

1916  C  436  amending  1912  C  43. 

JUVENILE  COUBTS. 

See  also  Juvenile  delinquents,  pp.  40  to  43. 

District  of  Columbia. — Congress  provides  that  no  judgment  of 
conviction  against  any  child  which  is  of  record  in  the  Juvenile  Court 
cf  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  operate  as  a  disqualification  for 
civil  life. 

39  Stat  L  C  92  p  56  (Act  of  Apr  27,  1916). 

Georgia. — ^Provisions  for  court  procedure  in  juvenile  cases  (chil- 
dren under  16)  are  extended  to  cover  the  entire  State.  The  juvenile- 
court  law,  passed  in  1915,  applied  formerly  only  to  counties  having 
u  population  of  60,000  or  more  [Federal  census  of  1910,  Chatham 
and  Fulton  Coimties].  The  law  now  provides  that  in  all  other 
counties  the  judge  of  the  superior  court  shall  designate  an  existing 
court  of  record  to  act  as  a  juvenile  court,  and  that  in  counties  hav- 
ing a  population  of  between  35,000  and  60,(X)0  [Federal  census  of 
1910:  Bibb,  Floyd,  Laurens,  Muscogee,  Kichmond  Counties],  upon 
recommendation  of  two  successive  grand  juries,  he  shall  appoint 
a  special  judge,  "whereupon  it  shall  be  considered  that  a  special 
juvenile  court  has  been  established  in  said  county."  All  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  1915  concerning  authority,  procedure,  probation 
officers,  and  detention  are  to  apply  in  every  county  whether  the 
court  be  designated  or  special.     The  new  law,  however,  amends 
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the  provisions  regarding  the  court's  disposition  of  a  child  by  elimi- 
nating the  permission  to  commit  to  any  institution  that  may  care 
for  children  within  or  without  the  State  and  substituting  specific 
permission  to  commit  to  the  Georgia  State  Reformatory,  to  the 
Greorgia  Training  School  for  Girls,  or  to  any  other  State  institu- 
tion already  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  established  for  the  correction, 
reformation,  or  protection  of  children. 

Outside  of  the  two  counties  having  juvenile  courts  there  was 
formerly  no  special  procedure  in  regard  to  delinquent  minors,  but 
certain  provisions  (not  juvenile-court  laws)  permitted  commitment 
of  destitute,  abandoned,  and  neglected  children  by  the  ordinary  of 
the  county;  by  the  mayor,  recorder,  or  other  magistrate;  or  by  the 
judge  of  the  superior  court  or  of  a  court  of  record. 

1916  No  575  p  58  amending  1915  No  210  p  35.  Compare  Ckxle  1914  (ClvU) 
ss  2849,  2850,  2862. 

Louisiana. — ^Provisions  concerning  procedure  in  juvenile  cases  are 
made  State  wide  in  their  application.  These  formerly  applied  only 
to  parishes  containing  an  incorporated  town  of  more  than  7,000 
population,  unless  the  governor  issued  a  proclamation  extending 
them  to  a  parish  not  in  this  classification,  after  receiving  an  appli- 
cation from  the  police  jury  of  such  parish.  [Federal  census  of  1910 : 
Fifty-three  parishes  without  incorporated  town  or  city  of  more  than 
7,000;  7  parishes  with  such  town — Caddo,  Calcasieu,  East  Baton 
Rouge,  Iberia,  Orleans,  Ouachita,  Bapides.] 

1916  A  13,  adopted  by  popular  vote  Nov  7,  1916,  repeaUng  s  5  of  art  118  of 
^tate  constitution. 

Maryland. — Provision  is  made  for  the  organization  of  a  "  circuit 
court  sitting  in  juvenile  causes,"  with  a  specially  designated  judge, 
in  each  county  of  the  State  outside  of  Baltimore  city.  A  special 
magistrate  sitting  in  juvenile  causes  had  been  previously  provided  for 
Baltimore  city,  and  the  new  law.  State  wide  except  for  Baltimore 
city,  follows  closely  the  provisions  of  local  laws  passed  in  1914  for 
Baltimore  County  and  Harford  County.  It  is  not  required  that 
such  a  "circuit  court  sitting  in  juvenile  causes"  shall  be  organized, 
but  the  judges  of  each  judicial  circuit  shall  decide  for  the  counties 
within  their  circuit.  When  such  a  court  is  organized  it  has  juris- 
diction exclusive  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  all  cases  of  trial  or  com- 
mitment to  any  juvenile  institution  of  any  dependent,  delinquent, 
or  neglected  boy  under  20  or  girl  under  16  years  of  age  and  plenary 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  all  cases  of  such  children  and  to 
provide  for  their  control  and  maintenance  until  they  are  21  years  of 
age.  The  definition  of  children  subject  to  provisions  of  the  act  in- 
cludes a  child  "  who  is  feeble-minded  or  otherwise  mentally  deficient." 
The  former  procedure  in  regard  to  minors  now  brought  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  act  is  changed  by  expressly  giving  to  any  resident 
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of  the  county  or  any  agent  of  a  society  incorporated  for  the  care  of 
children  the  right  of  petition  to  initiate  proceedings  in  cases  of 
delinquent,  dependent,  or  neglected  children.  Hearings  and  trials 
are  to  be  conducted  without  regard  to  technicalities  of  procedure. 

^  No  justice  of  the  peace  in  any  county  in  which  a  circuit  court  sit- 
ting in  juvenile  causes  has  been  organized  shall  commit  to  jail  any 
child  under  14  years  of  age ;  such  children  if  unable  to  give  bail  shall 
be  committed,  pending  trial  by  the  juvenile  court,  to  the  care  of  a 
probation  officer  or  to  the  custody  of  some  society  or  institution 
organized  for  the  care  of  children. 

A  circuit  court  sitting  in  juvenile  causes  is  required  to  keep  separate 
records  of  juvenile  cases,  and  to  appoint  one  or  more  probation 
officei'S,  either  men  or  women,  except  that  two  adjacent  counties  may 
with  the  consent  of  the  judges  of  their  circuit  or  circuits  arrange  for 
a  joint  probation  officer  to  serve  both  counties.  The  duties  of  proba- 
tion officers  specifically  include  taking  charge  of  children  before  or 
after  trial  as  the  court  may  direct. 

A  minor  charged  by  petition  with  a  criminal  offense  may  pray  jury 
trial,  but  pending  information,  indictment,  or  trial  by  criminal  pro- 
cedure the  juvenile  court  retains  its  powers  over  his  person. 

A  circuit  court  sitting  in  juvenile  causes  has  authority  to  leave  at 
his  home  on  probation  any  child  whom  it  deems  dependent,  delin- 
quent, or  neglected,  or  to  place  him  under  custody  of  some  agency  or 
in  an  institution,  State  or  otherwise,  and  to  change  its  disposition  of 
the  child  at  its  own  discretion.  The  agency  or  institution  to  which  a 
child  is  committed  has  the  right  to  place  him  in  a  family  home  and 
in  this  case  must  visit  him  at  least  once  in  three  months  and  report 
to  the  court.  The  court  may  require  the  parent  or  other  person 
legally  charged  with  the  support  of  any  dependent,  neglected,  or  de- 
linquent child  to  pay,  in  full  or  in  part,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
child  and  may  assess  against  him  the  cost  of  proceedings.  The  cost 
of  proceedings  may  not  be  assessed  against  the  petitioner  unless  the 
court  is  satisfied  that  the  case  was  instituted  through  prejudice  or 
without  reasonable  grounds.  Costs,  except  as  thus  specifically  pro- 
vided, are  to  be  met  by  the  county  commissioners. 

Any  person  willfully  contributing  to  delinquency  or  dependency 
of  a  child  or  willfully  neglecting  a  child  for  whose  oare  or  support 
he  or  she  is  responsible  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  "  shall  be  fined 
or  imprisoned,  or  both."  [But  compare  1916  C  674,  sunmiarized  on 
page  32.] 

The  act  expressly  states  that  it  confers  additional  powers  and 
jurisdiction  on  the  circuit  courts  and  is  not  a  substitute  for  other 
powers  possessed  by  these  courts  under  existing  general  or  local  laws. 
It  repeals  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  its  provisions  to 
the  extent  of  the  conflict  but  no  further. 
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Powi^r  to  commit  to  various  institutions  for  delinqu^^.-    q^.^  confined 

formerly  lodged  with  circuit  courts  and  with  justices  of  t;^  confine- 

except  in  certain  counties  where  it  was  otherwise  o^(J^r;nt  children 

laws.    Under  the  new  act  justices  of  the  peace  retain  /^ 

tion  in  counties  for  which  no  juvenile  court  is  organize^ 

counties  the  forms  of  commitment  by  justices  of  the  p<;Ki>^  »«  ^ 

be  affected.    A  former  provision  for  commitment  of  minors  w 

without  proper  guardianship   (including  definitions  cor'* 

to  present  definitions  of  dependent  and  neglected  chdaren)  ^''^^^°s 

jurisdiction  to  circuit  courts  and  to  justices  of  the  peace  concurs 

except  in  certain  counties  where  it  was  otherwise  ordered  y.  '  ^'^ 

laws  I '  '^^  ^P" 

^   '•  'This 

1916  C  326.  See  A  C  1911  v  3  (1914)  art  27  ss  343,  345.  414,  415,  418,  >'„^^  ^± 
513-520,  540-550,  568-570,  589-591.  593-595,  602,  611-613,  616-62?  A  ^^^  ^^ 
1911  V  1  ( 1911 )  art  42  ss  18-20.  Ck)mpare  1916  C  674.  For  local  law6  imitted 
more  County  and  Harford  County,  see  1914  C  171,  367.  rs  tn  ho 

Massachusetts. — Certain  provisions  concerning  the  trial  an- ourt  to 
mitment  of  delinquent  children,  which  are  State  wide  in  tlv?*i  f  within 
cation  except  as  they  have  been  specifically  superseded  by  thfeU  has  a 
juvenile-court  law,  are  amended.    Juvenile  cases  must  now"  a  a  pa  ra- 
in rooms  not  used  for  criminal  trials,  and  unless  a  separate  juvenile- 
court  room  is  provided,  hearings  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  be  in'cham- 
bers.    The  court  has  power  to  exclude  all  persons  who  have  no  direct 
interest  in  the  case.     The  former  provisions  applying  outside. ait- 
Boston  stated  only  that  the  juvenile  session  should  be  separaHtution. 
the  sessions  for  criminal  trials,  and  should  so  far  as  practic    Green- 
held  in  a  room  not  used  for  such  trials ;  private  hearings  were  nt.  d,  are 
vided  for.  '  ■-  j 

The  State-wide  provisions  concerning  juvenile  cases  appealed  to 
superior  court  are  amended  to  require  a  juvenile  session  of  the  ' 
superior  court  with  a  separate  trial  list  and  docket.    No  decision  * 

shall  be  rendered  in  such  cases  until  the  superior  court  is  supplied 
with  report  of  any  investigation  made  by  a  probation  officer  of -the 
lower  court. 

In  the  case  of  delinquent  boys  under  15  and  girls  under  17  the 
court  is  to  commit  to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  or  the  State  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls,  not,  as  formerly,  until  21,  but  until  discharged 
by  the  trustees,  and  in  no  case  for  a  longer  period  than  until  the 
child  attains  the  age  of  21  years.  [This  change  in  the  juvenile-court 
law  apparently  corresponds  to  an  earlier  statute  providing  that  the 
board  of  trustees  of  industrial  schools  "  may  grant  an  honorable  dis- 
charge to  any  person  in  their  custody  who,  in  its  opinion,  for  meri- 
torious conduct  is  worthy  and  deserving  of  such  a  discharge,  and 
whom  the  trustees  believe  to  be  permanently  reformed,"] 


j 
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^»ia  of  contributory  delinquency  on  the  part  of  an  adult 

towns, ^jjg^     The  court,  however,  is  now  given  authority  to  re- 

15  on  V  .^ly  probation  or  to  suspend  sentence.     In  Boston  the 

to  June  lj^;g  ^^  j^j^y^  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  municipal 

accompanw.j^iji(;s  against  adults  under  this  section. 
empliv"*M*^ 

*:  243  amending  1906  C  413  ss  5,  6,  8,  13.     Compare  1906  C  489 ;  1915 
l: 


f/\".' — Provisions  regarding  the  use  of  court  records  of 
tig.e  delinquents  are  amended.  The  former  provisions  concern- 
the  use  of  such  records  in  evidence  are  retained,  except  that  where 
bufiy  the  record  might  be  offered  as  evidence  in  a  subsequent 
usQ|il  action  in  any  juvenile  court,  now  this  clause  is  omitted  and 
arypn  is  made  that  "record  may  be  used  in  evidence  in  any 
2^'  Ciiminal  proceeding  within  two  years  after  the  dis- 
*  *  *  from  any  institution  to  which  *  *  *  defend- 
V^r  have  been  committed  by  juvenile  courts."  The  act  further 
^. ^i.tj^at  the  record  of  a  juvenile  delinquent  shall  be  destroyed 
^  -iQse  of  his  probationary  period  or  at  the  expiration  of  two 
^LS.  '  his  discharge  from  an  institution,  unless  in  the  meantime 
Iie^  IS  convicted  of  an  offense.  [This  act  amends  section  2  of  act, 
p  477,  Acts  of  1903,  contained  in  C  S  1910  v  2  (Criminal  Procedure) 
s  207  p  1887,  and  both  the  amended  and  amending  acts  refer  to 
^ords  of  the  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  sitting  as  a  juve- 
.  ourt.  An  intervening  act  (1912  C  353),  creating  a  separate 
!f  ^.^  known  as  a  juvenile  court  in  first-class  counties  (Federal 
,,,  jf  T^lOTTESsex,  Hudson,  and  Passaic  Counties) ,  makes  no 
pJ?»  ion  as  to  the  subsequent  use  of  records  as  evidence  in  proceed- 
ings, or  as  to  the  destruction  of  records,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether 
or  not  the  new  law  (1916  C  212)  applies  to  these  first-class  counties.] 

1916  C  212  amending  C  S  1910  v  2  (Criminal  Procedure)  s  207  p  1887.  See 
also  1912  G  353,  especially  s  23. 

New  York. — The  law  concerning  the  children's  court  in  Syracuse 
is  amended  by  adding  a  specific  provision  that  all  trials  in  that  court 
shall  be  held  by  the  justice  without  jury.  Provisions  concerning 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  of  the  justice  thereof  are  reworded. 

1916  C  487  ss  1  and  3  amending  1910  C  676  ss  1,  2,  24,  30. 

Porto  Rico. — ^Any  juvenile-court  judge  may  require  the  physicians 
employed  in  the  sanitation  service  or  in  any  insular  penal  institution 
to  make,  without  charge,  such  physical  or  mental  examinations  of 
children  brought  before  the  court  as  he  may  deem  necessary.  The 
judge  may  also  hear  the  report  of  any  other  physician.  The  court 
may  order  commitment  ot  children  to  a  public  institution  upon  the 
occurrence  of  a  vacancy;  formerly  it'had  authority  only  to  "recom- 
mend the  commitment"  to  such  institutions.    The  confinement  of 
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neglected  children  in  places  where  delinquent  childreff^^^ef^  confined 
is  permitted  when  "absolutely  necessary";  formerly  sue!  confine- 
ment was  prohibited  without  exception.  No  delinquait  children 
are  to  be  confined  in  the  boys'  or  girls'  charity  schools* 

1916  No  10  amending  1915  No  37.  ^^^ 

JTTVENILE  DELINQUENTS. 

See  also  Juvenile  courts,  pp.  35  to  40,  and  Miscellaneous  provlsronsT  ''ecting 
defective,  delinquent,  and  dependent  children,  Maryland,  p.  53.  * 

Kentucky, — A  separate  house  of  reform  for  girls  is  providec  "with 
a  board  of  managers  to  consist  of  two  men  and  three  wormi  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  and  serving  without  compensation  "  This 
house  of  reform  will  receive  any  girl  between  10  and  18  j^rs  of 
age  committed  to  it  by  a  court,  but  no  girl  shall  be  so  cormitted 
who  has  a  contagious  disease  or  is  a  paralytic  or  appeal  to  be 
feeble-minded,  epileptic,  or  insane.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  ourt  to 
have  the  girl  examined  by  a  physician  before  commitment.  Tiwithin 
six  months  after  any  girl  is  committed  it  develops  that  she  has  a 
contagious  disease  or  is  epileptic,  insane,  feeble-minded,  or  a  para- 
lytic, she  may  be  returned  to  the  county  from  which  she  was  com- 
mitted. Commitment  shall  be  made  for  an  indeterminate  period, 
subject  to  parole  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent  and  board 
of  managers;  and  the  board  has  authority  to  place  a  girl  in  a  suit- 
able home  subject  to  supervision  by  an  agent  of  the  insti^tion. 
Certain  earlier  provisions  applying  to  the  house  of  reform  at  S^reen- 
dale,  to  which  girls  as  well  as  boys  were  formerly  committed^  are 
by  the  present  act  made  applicable  to  the  new  house  of  reform  for 
girls.  The  juvenile-court  law,  in  effect  since  1908,  contains  special 
provision  for  caring  for  diseased  children  coming  under  its 
jurisdiction. 

1916  C  85.    Compare  St  1915  ss  331e.8,  2095b. 

The  office  of  court  matron  for  police  courts  in  first-class  cities 
[Federal  census  of  1910,  Louisville  only]  is  created.  The  matron 
is  to  be  appointed  by  the  police  judge  at  a  salary  of  $75  per  month. 
She  must  have  had  experience  and  training  in  social  work,  and  her 
duties  include  the  investigation  of  histories,  surroundings,  character, 
and  habits  of  all  women  and  girls  brought  before  the  court  and  the 
supervision  of  those  "  under  suspended  sentence  until  final  disposi- 
tion of  charge."  [She  will  be  concerned  only  with  girls  and  women 
18  years  of  age  and  over,  since  the  juvenile  court  has  jurisdiction 
over  delinquent  girls  under  18  years  of  age.] 

1916  C  3  amending  St  1915  0  89  (ss  2774-3716)  by  adding  s  2928b.  See  also 
St  1915  s  331e. 
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Maryhmd. — ^A  curfew  law  is  enacted  to  apply  to  incorporated 
towns  of  Kent  County,  forbidding  the  presence  of  any  minor  under 
15  on  the  streets  or  in  public  places  after  9  p.  m.  from  October  1 
to  June  1,  and  after  10  p.  m.  during  the  other  months,  unless  he  is 
accompanied  by  an  adult  or  is  going  to  or  from  home  or  place  of 
employment  in  the  course  of  his  occupation. 

1916  C  2. 

Massachvsetts. — The  State  board  of  charity  is  instructed  to  inves- 
tigate whether  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Commonwealth  to  assume 
the  contrpl  and  care  of  all  juvenile  offenders  and  to  acquire  the 
buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Suffolk  School  for  Boys  [formerly 
used  as  truant  school  in  Boston].  The  board  is  to  report  in  Janu- 
ary, 1917,  with  drafts  of  such  legislation  as  it  may  recommend. 

1916  Resolves  O  46. 

Mississippi. — An  act  is  passed  providing  for  special  court  pro- 
cedure in  the  case  of  any  "destitute,  abandoned,  or  delinquent" 
child  under  18,  and  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  State  school 
for  such  children.  [This  act  applies,  therefore,  not  only  to  "  delin-  . 
quent "  but  to  "  neglected  "  children,  and  is  closely  related  in  some 
respects  to  the  acts  classified  under  "Juvenile  courts."  The  pro- 
cedure, however,  is  optional,  and  the  act  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
delinquents.]  There  was  formerly  no  special  procedure  or  institu- 
tion for  delinquent  minors.  A  State  industrial  and  training  school 
is  to  be  established,  to  which  any  child  under  18  who  is  delinquent, 
destitute,  or  in  evil  environment  may  be  committed.  The  school 
is  to  be  governed  by  a  board  of  five  trustees  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor with  advice  of  the  senate,  two  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  three 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  who  shall  report  biennially  to  the  State 
legislature.  Women  are  specifically  eligible  to  appointment  as  mem- 
bers of  the  board. 

Court  proceedings  in  cases  concerning  children  under  18  years  of 
age  may  be  by  petition  to  a  chancery  or  circuit  judge,  any  one  of 
whom  has  jurisdiction  over  any  case  from  any  county  in  his  district 
with  power  to  act  in  vacation  as  well  as  during  term  of  court.  Juve- 
nile cases  are  to  be  given  precedence  over  all  others  except  habeas 
corpus  proceedings.  The  parent  or  guardian  named  in  the  petition 
is  summoned  to  appear  with  the  child  for  a  hearing,  from  which  the 
public  may  be  excluded ;  and  the  clerk  may,  at  his  discretion,  direct 
an  officer  of  the  court  to  bring  the  child  at  once,  in  which  case  he 
may  admit  child  to  bail  or  arrange  for  his  custody;  in  no  case  shall 
he  place  the  child  in  jail  pending  trial.  The  clerk  of  the  court  or  the 
chief  probation  officer,  if  there  be  one,  may  arrange  for  detention 
rooms  with  any  person  or  association,  or  the  board  of  county  super- 
visors may  provide  permanent  detention  rooms  from  county  funds. 
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Tke  judge  is  given  wide  discretion  in  dealing  with  a  child ;  he  may 
commit  to  the  State  industrial  and  training  school  or  to  any  other 
institution  subject  to  inspection  of  the  court;  he  may  release  on 
parole  or  probation ;  or  he  may  remand  the  case  of  a  delinquent  child 
to  the  circuit  court  for  investigation  by  the  grand  jury.  In  the  last 
case  the  judge  may  commit  the  child  to  jail. 

Court  costs  are  to  be  taxed  against  parent  or  guardian,  and  in  case 
of  commitment  to  any  person  or  to  any  institution  other  than  the 
Mississippi  Industrial  and  Training  School  a  sum  for  maintenance 
may  be  required  of  parent  or  other  person  having  custody  of  the 
child  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 

When  a  child  under  18  is  brought  before  any  court  for  misde- 
meanor or  violation  of  law,  the  case  may  be  transferred  to  the  chan- 
cery judge.    Separate  records  shall  be  kept  for  all  juvenile  cases. 

A  child  sent  to  the  State  industrial  and  training  school  may  be 
released  subject  to  approval  of  the  committing  judge  or  paroled  by 
the  superintendent  at  any  time;  if  committed  after  conviction  for 
crime,  however,  commitment  is  for  a  definite  period  and  child  may 
be  released  or  paroled  only  by  order  of  the  court.  No  child  shall 
be  kept  at  the  school  after  the  age  of  21  years. 

Probation  officers  may  be  appointed  at  the  discretion  of  the  chan- 
cellor for  any  or  all  counties  of  his  district,  or  by  the  municipal 
authorities  for  any  municipality. 

Any  adult,  whether  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person,  responsi- 
ble for  or  contributing  to  delinquency  or  neglect  of  a  child  may  be 
required  by  the  court  before  which  the  child  is  brought  to  do  or 
omit  to  do  any  acts  which  the  judge  considers  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  child,  under  penalty  of  punishment  for  contempt  of 
court. 

Appeals  from  decisions  of  the  court  concerning  custody  of  child 
shall  be  in  the  manner  provided  in  civil  cases. 

1916  0  111. 

Nev>  York, — ^Provision  is  made  for  the  complete  separation  of 
minor  prisoners  from  adult  prisoners  in  county  penitentaries. 

1916  C  394  amending  C  L  1909  (Prison)  C  43  by  adding  s  325. 

South  Carolina. — ^All  matters  relating  to  the  management  of  the 
South  Carolina  Industrial  School  [for  white  boys]  are  placed  under 
the  exclusive  supervision  and  control  of  its  board  of  trustees ;  and  the 
dismissal  from  the  institution  of  boys  under  the  age  of  21  now  may 
be  granted  only  by  board  of  trustees  upon  recommendation  of  super- 
intendent of  the  school.  Dismissal  was  formerly  permitted  by  the 
board  of  trustees  alone  or  by  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  or  of  a 
circuit  court. 

1916  No  509  amending  1912  Criminal  Code  s  992,  s  993  as  amended  by  1912 
No  298. 
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Virgim€L — ^The  number  of  negro  minors  under  the  charge  of  the 
Negro  Reformatory  Association  of  Virginia  for  whose  care  com- 
pensation may  be  charged  to  the  Commonwealth  is  increased  from 
150  to  200.  ' 

1916  C  35  amending  Ck)(le  1904  s  4173e  subsection  5  as  amended  by  1908  C  871. 

MENTAIi  DEFECTIVES. 

See  also  Juvenile  courts,  Maryland,  p.  36,  and  Porto  Rico,  p.  39. 

Kentucky. — ^The  governor  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  nonsalaried 
commission  of  five  persons  to  study  feeble-mindedness  in  the  State. 
This  commission  is  to  cietermine  the  number  of  feeble-minded  per- 
sons, the  cost  to  the  Commonwealth  of  maintaining  them,  the  causes 
of  feeble-mindedness,  the  effect  of  marriage  of  defectives  and  de- 
linquents upon  the  problem,  and  the  means  the  State  should  employ 
to  lessen  the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  The  commission  has  power 
to  employ  a  salaried  investigator,  but  it  is  expressly  provided  that 
neither  salary  of  investigator  nor  expenses  incurred  by  the  commis- 
sion shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth.  The  commission  is  to  re- 
port to  the  governor  with  recommendations  concerning  legislation 
not  later  than  June  1,  1917. 

1916  C  146. 

Maryland. — ^More  specific  provisions  are  made  for  securing  from 
parents,  guardians,  or  others  legally  liable  for  support,  payment  for 
the  maintenance,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  such  inmates  of  the  Mary- 
land Asylum  and  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  as  are  not 
totally  indigent.  The  duty  to  secure  information  as  to  the  financial 
condition  of  patients  and  relatives  and  to  determine  the  amount  to 
be  paid  in  each  case  (not  to  exceed, however, $20  per  month), together 
with  authority  to  enforce  collection,  is  placed  with  the  orphans' 
court  or  with  the  county  commissioners  of  the  county  in  which  the 
patient  resides.  [Both  the  orphans'  court  and  the  county  commis- 
sioners formerly  had  and  still  retain  the  right  to  commit  patients 
to  this  institution.] 

1916  G  566  ss  3  and  5  amendinfi:  A  0  1911  v  2  (19U )  art  59  by  adding  ss  3A» 
3B,  46A,  46B. 

A  State  commission,  consisting  of  the  State  lunacy  commission  and 
the  State  board  of  public  works,  is  appointed  to  report  to  the  legis- 
lature of  1918  on  the  advisability  of  purchasing,  for  a  State  hospital 
for  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons  in  western  Maryland,  the  prop- 
erty in  Allegany  County  now  being  used  as  a  county  home  for  in- 
sane and  feeble-minded  [the  last  such  county  home  in  the  State]. 
The  county  commissioners  of  Allegany  County  are  authorized  to  sell 
the  property. 

1916  C  042. 
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Massachusetts. — ^The  State  board  of  insanity  is  abolished  and  there 
is  substituted  for  it  a  commission  on  mental  diseases,  which  has  all 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  former  board.  This  commission  is  to 
consist  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  director 
and  at  least  two  associate  members  shall  be  physicians  expert  in 
the  care  of  the  insane.  The  director  shall  receive  not  more  than 
$7,500  salary  and  the  others  shall  serve  without  compensation.  The 
board  of  insanity  had  three  members,  all  salaried,  one  of  whom  was 
an  expert.  In  addition  to  performing  duties  of  former  board  of 
insanity,  commission  shall  inspect  every  institution  under  its  super- 
vision at  least  once  a  year,  and  oftener  if  the  governor  directs,  and 
every  patient  shall  be  given  opportunity  for  an  interview  with  the 
visiting  members  or  agents  of  the  commission.  Every  private  hos- 
pital for  the  feeble-minded,  epileptic,  etc.,  must  be  licensed  annually 
by  the  commission.  The  former  law  (1914)  provided  for  an  annual 
license  of  such  hospitals  established  thereafter,  but  did  not  require 
the  annual  licensing  of  older  institutions. 

1916  C  285.    Compare  1914  C  7C2. 

The  procedure  for  the  commitment  of  feeble-minded  persons  to  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble-minded  [at  Waverley]  and  to  the 
Wrentham  State  School  is  amended.  Any  physician  who  certifies  to 
a  judge  of  probate  [court  having  jurisdiction  in  commitment]  con- 
cerning the  mental  condition  of  an  alleged  feeble-minded  person  shall 
have  examined  the  patient  within  5  days  of  signing  the  certificate;  the 
certificate  must  bear  a  date  not  more  than  10  days  earlier  than  the 
order  of  commitment;  and  the  order  of  commitment  is  void  if  the 
patient  is  not  received  at  the  school  within  30  days  after  the  date  of 
the  order.  The  law  includes  a  similar  amendment  concerning  a  phy- 
sician^s  certificate  for  a  voluntary  patient.  The  inmate  himself  is 
now  permitted  to  make  application  for  release. 

1916  C  122  amending  1909  C  504  ss  63,  64,  78-80. 

The  State  board  of  insanity  [commission  on  mental  diseases]  is 
authorized  to  establish  at  Belchertown  a  new  school  for  the  feeble- 
minded. An  appropriation  of  $150,000  is  made,  but  it  is  provided 
that  no  expense  shall  be  incurred  until  the  plans  of  construction 
and  an  outline  plan  for  future  development  have  been  approved 
by  the  governor  and  council.  The  labor  of  patients  under  the  control 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
shall  be  utilized  so  far  as  possible.  Massachusetts  has  already  two 
State  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  at  Waverley  and  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

1916  Resolves  C  160.  Compare  1909  C  504  ss  14,  59-65.  5ee  also  1916  C  285, 
summarized  al>pv9. 
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The  construction  of  a  recreation  building  at  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded  is  authorized,  and  the  sum  of  $23,700 
is  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 

1916  Resolves  C  127. 

New  Jersey. — ^The  establishment  of  State  colonies  for  feeble- 
minded males  is  authorized.  These  patients  formerly  were  cared  for 
at  the  village  for  epileptics,  though  by  an  act  of  1916  admission  of 
feeble-minded  males  to  the  State  home  for  feeble-minded  women  was 
permitted.  The  colonies  are  to  be  under  a  nonsalaried  board  of  man- 
agers, consisting  of  the  commissioner  of  charities  and  corrections 
and  four  other  persons  appointed  by  the  governor.  Admission  shall 
be  in  the  manner  already  provided  by  law  for  the  admission  of 
feeble-minded  persons  to  institutions.  The  act  includes  an  appro- 
priation of  $25,000. 

191G  C  61.    Compare  1911  C  229 ;  1915  C  151. 

It  is  provided  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  those  patients  com- 
mitted to  the  village  for  epileptics  who  are  not  indigent  shall  be  paid 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  patient's  estate  or  by  certain  specified 
relatives.  The  amount  is  to  be  determined  in  each  individual  case 
by  the  committing  court,  and  in  no  case  shall  it  exceed  the  minimum 
paid  by  private  patients. 

1916  C  95  siipplemontin??  O  S  1910  v  4  (Stnto  VIHage  for  EpUeptlcs)  ss  1-31 
p  4961  as  amended  by  1914  C  224. 

The  commission  for  the  study  of  mental  defectives  is  continued, 
and  it  is  directed  to  report  to  the  legislature  of  1917. 

1916  .Joint  Resolntion  No  1.  Soe  1913  Joint  Resolution  No  5  and  1915  Joint 
Resolution  No  1. 

New  York, — The  superintendent  of  the  Rome  State  Custodial 
Asylum  [for  feeble-minded  and  idiots]  is  authorized  to  grant  to 
groups  of  inmates  parole  or  leave  of  absence  to  do  domestic,  agri- 
cultural, or  forestry  work  under  specified  State  supervision,  such 
action  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
asylum.  The  expense  connected  therewith  is  to  be  met  by  the 
asylum.  Formerly  there  was  merely  a  general  provision  for  parole 
by  the  superintendent  subject  to  rules  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  asylum. 

1916  C  71  nmendlnp  C  L  1909  (Stnte  Charities)  C  55  s  95  as  amended  by  1912 
C  448  by  adding  subdivision  11. 

It  is  made  a  misdemeanor  to  entice  away  or  assist  in  the  escape  of 
an  inmate  of  any  public  charitable  institution  for  the  feeble-minded, 
epileptic,  or  insane,  or  of  a  reform  school ;  or,  knowing  a  person  to 
be  such  an  inmate,  to  promise  to  provide  a  home  for,  or  to  pay  for 
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services  of,  or  to  marry  him  or  her  without  approval  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  institution. 

1916  C  320  amending  C  L  1909  (Penal)  C  40  by  adding  s  1250-a. 

Rhode  IslaTid, — ^The  name  of  the  Ehode  Island  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  is  changed  to  Exeter  School. 

1916  C  1381  amending  G  L  1909  C  103. 

Virgmia. — ^The  duties  and  powers  of  the  State  board  of  charities 
and  corrections  are  extended,  with  special  reference  to  the  feeble- 
minded. [For  a  provision  concerning  the  duties  of  the  board  in  rela- 
tion to  dependent  children,  see  1916  C  436,  sunmiarized  on  page  35.] 
It  is  now  specified  that  this  board  shall  license  and  inspect  private 
institutions  caring  for  the  feeble-minded  and  supervise  the  placing 
out  of  feeble-minded  children.  The  boal'd  formerly  had  these  duties 
in  relation  to  dependent  and  delinquent  children,  but  feeble-minded 
persons  were  not  specified.  Further,  the  board  is  now  required  to 
visit  from  time  to  time  all  feeble-minded  children  placed  in  homes 
and  is  given  the  right  to  place  them  elsewhere  if  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  board  are  not  followed.  It  is  required  to  keep  a  register  of 
the  feeble-minded ;  to  take  such  legal  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  feeble-minded  persons  in  any  town  or  county;  to  institute 
proceedings  for  commitment  and  registration  of  all  feeble-minded 
persons ;  to  give  notice  and  instructions  confidentially  to  parents  and 
guardians  of  such  mentally  defective  children  as  are  not  dependent 
upon  the  care  of  the  State  and  are  not  a  menace  to  themselves  and 
others.  The  board  is  instructed  also  to  deport  such  nonresidents  of 
Virginia  as  may  be  found  within  the  State  and  liable  to  become 
charges  upon  the  State  when  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  deportation 
is  necessary. 

1916  C  104.  For  duties  of  State  board  of  charities,  see  1908  C  276;*  1910 
C  289 ;  1912  C  309 ;  1914  C  147,  350. 

A  law  concerning  the  commitment  of  feeble-minded  persons  is 
enacted.  Formerly  such  commitment  was  subject  to  the  provisions 
concerning  the  insane  except  in  so  far  as  special  procedure  was  set 
forth  in  the  act  (1912)  go^erning  the  colony  for  feeble-minded  white 
persons  or  in  the  act  (1914)  governing  the  colony  for  feeble-minded 
colored  persons.  The  new  law  is  a  substitute  for  the  sections*  relating 
to  commitment  in  these  acts  and  includes,  with  amendments,  the 
special  procedure  of  these  earlier  acts,  incorporates  with  it  certain 
provisions  from  the  laws  governing  the  insane,  and  adds  certain  new 
provisions.  The  precedure  set  forth  in  the  present  act  is  summarized 
below,  and  provisions  which  did  not  formerly  appear  in  any  statute 
are  indicated  as  new.  [It  should  be  noted  that  the  act  of  1914  was 
more  detailed  than  the  act  of  1912,  and  certain  provisions  not  desig- 
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nated  as  new  in  the  following  summary  applied  formerly  to  colored 
patients  but  not  to  white  patients.] 

A  feeble-minded  person  is  defined  [new]  as  "any  person  with 
mental  defectiveness  from  birth  or  from  an  early  age,  but  not  a 
congenital  idiot  so  pronounced  that  he  is  incapable  of  caring  for  him- 
self or  managing  his  affairs,  or  of  being  taught  to  do  so,  and  is 
unsafe  and  dangerous  to  himself  and  to  others  and  to  the  community, 
and  who,  consequently,  requires  care,  supervision,  and  control  for  the 
protection  and  welfare  of  himself,  of  others,,  and  of  the  community, 
but  who  is  not  classable  as  an '  insane  person,'  as  usually  interpreted." 
When  a  person  is  supposed  to  be  feeble-minded,  any  reputable  citi- 
zen may  file  a  petition  with  the  circuit  or  corporation  court,  or,  in 
vacation,  with  the  judge  thereof,  or  before  a  justice  in  the  city  or 
county  in  which  the  alleged  feeble-minded  person  lives,  setting  forth 
the  facts  under  oath  ["under  oath"  new]  and  stating  [new]  the 
person's  financial  condition,  and  the  names  and  financial  condition  of 
the  persons,  if  any,  having  custody  over  him,  and  of  his  parents, 
guardians,  brothers,  and  sisters. 

The  judge  or  justice  shall  issue  a  warrant  ordering  the  alleged 
feeble-minded  person  to  be  brought  before  him  and  shall  summon  as 
witnesses  not  only  two  physicians  (one  of  whom  shall  when  prac- 
ticable be  the  family  physician  of  the  feeble-minded  person  and 
neither  of  whom  shall  be  related  to  him)  and  other  persons  com- 
petent to  testify,  but  also  [new]  the  persons  named  in  the  petition. 
The  judge  or  justice  and  the  two  physicians  shall  constitute  a  com- 
mission to  determine  whether  or  not  the  person  is  feeble-minded; 
and,  if  they  find  that  he  is  feeble-minded  and  is  not  under  such  care 
as  to  insure  the  welfare  of  himself  and  of  others,  they  shall  file  with 
circuit  or  corporation  court  a  written  report  containing  their  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations. 

If  commission  reports  that  the  person  is  not  feeble-minded,  he  is 
discharged  and  the  petition  dismissed.  If  he  is  deemed  feeble- 
minded, the  court,  or  the  judge  in  vacation^  may  appoint  a  guardian 
of  the  feeble-minded  person  and  also  the  same  or  a  different  person 
as  guardian  of  his  property,  or  he  may  commit  the  person  to  a  State 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded  or  [new]  to  a  private  institution 
approved  by  the  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections.  Pending 
admission  into  an  institution  the  person  may  be  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  city  or  county  superintendent  of  the  poor.  The  person 
adjudged  feeble-minded  has  right  of  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of 
appeals.  [Formerly  appeal  was  allowed  from  unlawful  confinement, 
but  court  was  not  specified.] 

If  person  is  committed  to  an  institution,  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall 
send  a  copy  of  the  order  of  commitment  to  the  State  board  of  chari- 
ties and  corrections  and  two  copies  to  the  superintendent  of  the  in- 
81573°— 17 4 
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stitution,  who  shall  receive  the  patient  as  soon  as  there  may  be  room 
for  him.  The  superintendent  shall  examine  the  papers  and  return . 
them  for  correction  if  he  discovers  any  irregularity  in  the  papers  or 
has  reason  to  believe  that  the  person  is  illegally  committed.  Upon 
receiving  the  patient  the  superintendent  indorses  the  commitment 
papers  and  returns  one  copy  to  the  court.  The  superintendent  is  to 
be  notified  of  time  and  place  of  hearing  upon  any  petition  for  the 
removal  of  the  patient  or  for  variations  in  the  order  of  commitment, 
[Provisions  for  filing  of  papers  with  State  board  of  charities  and 
corrections  and  for  examination  and  indorsement  of  papers  by  super- 
intendent aire  new.] 

Before  being  delivered  to  an  institution  the  patient  must  be  clean, 
properly  clothed,  and  free  from  contagious  disease,  and  he  must 
have  been  successfully  vaccinated  against  smallpox.  He  shall  be 
delivered,  at  the  expense  of  the  coimty  or  corporation  from  which 
he  is  committed,  at  the  nearest  railroad  station  or  steamboat  landing. 
The  superintendent  shall  appoint  an  attendant  to  conduct  the  pa- 
tient to  the  institution;  female  attendants  [new]  shall  be  provided 
for  female  patients.  The  cost  of  conveying  the  patient  shall  be  paid 
from  funds  appropriated  for  his  support. 

JJpon.  admission  to  an  institution  the  patient  shall  be  under  special 
observation  for  not  less  than  two  months  ["two  months''  new],  and 
his  mentality  shall  be  tested  by  the  superintendent  and  by  an  expert 
approved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  institution.  Expert  was 
formerly  approved  by  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections.  If 
after  observation  and  examination  the  patient  is  considered  to  be 
not  feeble-minded  or  not  a  suitable  subject  for  care  and  treatm^it, 
he  shall  be  returned  to  the  city,  county,  or  institution  from  which  he 
was  committed. 

The  superintendent  shall  provide  training,  suitable  employment, 
and  [new]  such  medical  and  surgical  care  as  may  better  the  condition 
of  the  inmates. 

Any  person  maliciously  contriving  the  commitment  of  a  person 
who  is  not  feeble-minded  or  any  person  violating  any  provision  of 
the  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  subject  to  fine  of  not' 
more  than  $1,000,  or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both  [new]. 

Specific  provision  [new]  is  made  for  transfer  of  patients  from  an 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded  to  an  institution  for  the  insane  and 
vice  versa. 

Furloughs  may  be  issued  by  the  superintendent,  at  his  discretion, 
if  the  cost  is  met  by  the  inmates  granted  furloughs  or  by  their 
friends;  and  [new]  if  they  can  not  pay  the  cost  of  a  furlough  the 
institution  may  do  so. 
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Voluntary  patients  may  be  received  by  a  State  institution  pro- 
vided  [new]  no  indigent  person  who  has  been  committed  is  thereby 
denied  admission.  The  receiving  of  any  voluntary  patient  shall  be 
reported  to  the  commissioner  of  State  hospitals  and  the  special 
board  of  directors  [of  the  institution].  Charges  for  voluntary  pa- 
tients shall  be  fixed  by  the  commissioner  of  hospitals  and  the  general 
board  of  directors  of  State  hospitals  and  may  not  exceed  the  cost 
of  care,  maintenance,  and  treatment. 

Forms  for  papers  used  in  carrying  out  provisions  of  the  act  shall 
be  prepared  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
State  colonies  for  the  feeble-minded,  the  secretary  of  the  State  board 
of  charities  and  corrections,  and  the  commissioner  of  State  hospitals 
for  the  insane. 

As  soon  as  room  is  available  at  the  appropriate  institution,  no 
feeble-minded  woman  of  childbearing  age  shall  be  received  as  an 
inmate  of  any  almshouse  [new]. 

This  act  includes  a  provision  [given  more  fully  in  1916  C  312, 
summarized  below]  concerning  examination  of  prisoners  of  doubtful 
mentality,  who  have  been  brought  before  a  court  for  any  cause. 

Former  provisions  are  repealed  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  present  act,  and  apparently  any  points  affecting  com- 
mitment of  the  feeble-minded  not  otherwise  specifically  provided  for 
are  subject  to  the  general  provisions  concerning  the  insane. 

1916  0  388.  For  former  law  governing  colony  for  feeble-minded  white  per- 
sons, see  1912  C  196 ;  for  former  law  governing  colony  for  feeble-minded  colored 
persons,  see  1914  O  346.  For  provisions  in  law  governing  the  insane  not  found 
in  either  1912  C  196  or  1914  C  346  but  included  (with  amendments)  in  1916 
C  388.  see  Code  1904  ss  1669  as  amended  by  1910  C  102,  1671-1673,  1675-1677, 
1685.  1688,  1690,  1697,  1698  as  amended  by  1912  C  168,  1699-1702 ;  1914  C  248. 
For  general  law  governing  the  insane,  see  Code  1904  ss  1660-1713c  and  the 
following  acts  amendatory  and  supplementary  thereto:  1906  C  115,  189;  1908 
C  184 ;  1910  C  102.  319,  320.  321 ;  1912  C  168 ;  1914  C  248,  313,  334. 

The  judge  of  any  court  [specifically  including  the  juvenile  court] 
is  authorized  to  direct  some  officer  of  the  court  or  other  suitable  per- 
son to  institute  proceedings  leading  to  inquiry  concerning  the  mental 
condition  of  any  person  brought  before  the  court  for  any  cause,  who 
appears  to  be  feeble-minded.  The  act  provides  for  care  and  deten- 
tion pending  inquiry  and  for  observation  of  mental  condition  for 
from  60  days  to  6  months,  and  specifies  that  in  certain  cases  the  test 
of  mentality  shall  be  applied  with  assistance  of  expert  designated 
by  State  board  of  charities.  Former  statutes  permitted  mental  ex- 
amination only  of  criminals  suspected  of  insanity  and  of  children 
brought  before  a  juvenile  court. 

1016  C  312.  For  Juvenile-conrt  provision,  see  1914  C  350  8  4;  for  provisions 
for  criminal  insane,  see  Code  1904  s  1660  as  amended  by  1910  C  319;  s  1682 
as  amended  by  1910  C  320  and  1914  C  313 ;  s  1687  as  amended  by  1910  C  321 ; 
8s  408(M035.    See  also  1916  C  388  b  10. 
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Commitment  procedure  is  eliminated  from  the  act  governing  the 
colony  for  feeble-minded  white  persons  (part  of  the  Virginia  State 
Epileptic  Colony).  [For  present  procedure,  see  1916  C  388,  sum- 
marized above.]  The  following  changes  are  made  in  provisions  of 
the  act: 

The  relation  of  this  colony  to  the  Virginia  State  Epileptic  Colony 
in  regard  to  management,  records,  etc.,  is  more  clearly  defined.  Chil- 
dren not  under  8  years  of  age  [and,  as  formerly,  women  12  to  45] 
are  to  be  given  preference  in  admitting  patients  to  colcmy.  The 
superintendent  is  specifically  instructed  to  provide  for  the  training, 
suitable  employment,  and  medical  care  of  patients.  A  special  teacher 
for  children  of  school  age  in  the  colony  is  to  be  provided;  these 
children  are  to  be  included  in  the  school  census.  The  superintendent 
is  to  employ  an  expert  in  making  mental  examinations  to  test  condi- 
tion of  all  patients  from  time  to  time  and  to  act  with  State  board  of 
charities  and  corrections  in  making  such  tests  as  law  or  board  may 
require.  The  definition  of  feeble-mindedness  is  reworded;  it  now 
corresponds  to  that  in  the  general  commitment  act  [see  1910  C  388, 
summarized  above]  except  that  the  clause  in  that  act  exempting  con- 
genital idiots  without  defining  them  is  omitted,  and  the  following 
provision  is  added :  "  No  feeble-minded  person  of  the  class  commonly 
known  as  *  congenital  idiots ' — ^that  is,  whose  mentality  is  not  beyond 
that  of  a  normal  child  2  years  old — shall  be  admitted  to  the  said 
colony  imtil  a  separate  building  has  been  provided  for  that  class  of 
feeble-minded  persons."  The  former  law  governing  the  colony  for 
feeble-minded  white  persons  provided  that  no  congenital  idiots  were 
to  be  admitted. 

Feeble-minded  males  are  to  be  cared  for  at  the  State  epileptic 
colony  until  a  separate  building  can  be  provided  for  them  at  the 
feeble-minded  colony. 

1916  C  106  amending  1912  C  196.    Compare  1916  C  388. 

The  act  governing  the  colony  for  feeble-minded  colored  persons  is 
amended  by  eliminating  the  commitment  procedure  [for  present  com- 
mitment procedure,  see  1916  C  388,  summarized  above]  and  by  re- 
wording the  definition  of  a  feeble-minded  person  to  agree  with  that 
found  in  the  commitment  act  [1916  C  388,  summarized  above]  except 
that  the  clause  in  that  act  exempting  congential  idiots  (without 
defining  them)  is  omitted. 

1916  C  207  amending  1914  C  346. 

The  income  from  the  estate  of  a  person  committed  to  a  State  in- 
stitution for  insane,  epileptic,  or  feeble-minded  shall  be  paid  to  the 
steward  of  the  institution  for  the  purchase  of  extra  comforts  for  the 
inmate,  but  must  not  be  applied  to  the  cost  of  ordinary  maintenance. 
Such  payment,  however,  shall  not  exceed  $200  annually  imless  specifi- 
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cally  ordered  by  the  court  and  is  not  required  when  inmate  has  hus- 
band, wife,  or  child  lawfully  dependent  on  him  or  her  for  support. 

1916  C  255. 

MOTHEBS'  PENSIONS. 

Maryland. — ^Provision  is  made  for  pensions  from  county  funds,  or 
in  Baltimore  city  from  city  funds,  for  widowed  mothers  of  children 
under  14  years  of  age,  subject  to  the  following  conditions:  (1)  Child 
or  children  must  be  living  with  the  mother;  (2)  conditions  must  be 
such  that  if  relief  were  not  granted  the  mother  would  be  required  to 
work  regularly  away  from  home  in  order  to  maintain  her  child  or 
children  (but  permission  may  be  granted  to  a  mother  receiving  a 
pension  to  work  away  from  home  for  a  definite  number  of  days  each 
week  to  be  specified  in  the  order  giving  relief) ;  (3)  mother  must  be 
"a  proper  person,  worthy  and  fit,  to  bring  up  her  children";  (4) 
mother  may  not  be  owner  of  property,  either  real  or  personal,  other 
than  her  household  goods;  (5)  mother  must  have  resided  in  the 
county  where  application  is  made,  or  in  Baltimore  city  if  applica- 
tion is  made  there,  at  least  three  years  before  making  application; 
(6)  relief  granted  on  behalf  of  any  child  ceases  when  that  child  be- 
comes 14  years  of  age,  except  that  if  child  is  ill  or  incapacitated  for 
work  the  pension  may  continue  during  his  illness  or  incapacity  until 
he  is  16.  Amount  of  pension  is  fixed  as  follows :  $12  per  month  for 
the  oldest  child,  $10  per  month  for  the  next  oldest,  and  $6  per  month 
for  each  additional  child ;  total  not  to  exceed  $40  for  any  one  family. 
County  comjnissioners  in  the  counties,  and  in  Baltimore  city  the 
board  of  estimate  and  city  council,  are  empowered  and  instructed  to 
raise  funds  to  pay  the  allowances  by  a  tax  levy  not  exceeding  one- 
tenth  of  a  mill,  or  to  provide  funds  from  the  general  tax. levy.  The 
total  to  be  raised  is  not  stated,  and  the  law  provides  that  in  case  funds 
are  insufficient  the  neediest  mothers  shall  be  selected. 

The  administration  of  the  law  in  Baltimore  city  is  placed  with 
the  board  for  mothers'  relief  (three  persons,  only  two  of  whom 
shall  be  of  the  same  sex)  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  or  with  the 
supervisors  of  city  charities  if,  at  the  discretion  of  the  mayor  and 
city  council,  such  board  is  not  appointed.  In  the  counties  the  law  is 
to  be  administered  by  the  county  commissioners.  Petition  for  pen- 
sion is  presented  to  these  authorities  and  investigated  by  them,  but 
the  power  to  grant  and  to  revoke  a  pension  rests  with  the  juvenile 
court  or,  in  a  county  where  no  juvenile  court  exists,  with  the  circuit 
court.  The  State  appropriates  $10,000  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  board  of  mothers'  relief  in  Baltimore  city;  the 
board  is  to  receive  $5  per  day  for  each  member  for  each  day  the  board 
shall  sit,  and  it  has  power  to  employ  a  secretary,  a  stenographer,  and 
three  investigators.  It  also  appropriates  $5,000  "  for  administrative 
purposes,"  to  be  divided  among  the  several  counties  in  proportion 
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to  their  population.  Recommendations,  together  with  a  detailed  re- 
port of  the  number  of  beneficiaries,  the  amount  expended,  and  the 
advantages  of  the  system,  are  to  be  made  to  the  legislature  of  1918 
by  the  authorities  administering  the  law. 

1916  O  670. 

New  Jersey. — It  is  provided  that  if  any  county  board  of  chosen 
freeholders  has  appropriated  no  money  or  too  little  money  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  certain  specified  county  activities,  including  widows' 
pensions  and  work  of  the  State  board  of  children's  guardians  [cate 
and  supervision  of  dependent  children],  then  the  board  may  raise 
the  money  to  meet  the  deficiency  by  adding  the  amount  thereof  to 
the  appropriations  for  the  current  year,  wjiich  may  be  raised  by 
taxation  or  by  a  temporary  loan  bond. 

1916  C  201  supplementing  C  S  1910  v  1  (Chosen  Freeholders)  ss  70-74  p  492. 
See  C  S  1910  v  2  (Infantn)  ss  62-74  p  2819  and  1913  C  281  as  amended  by  1915 
C  118  and  238. 

New  York. — ^The  provision  that  city  commissioners  of  public  chari- 
ties shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  city  boards  of  child  welfare 
appointed  to  administer  the  mothers'  pension  law  in  cities  is  repealed. 
An  appointed  member  is  to  be  substituted  for  such  commissioner,  and 
the  term  of  office  for  all  members  is  lengthened  from  eight  to  nine 
years.  The  investigation  and  supervision  of  persons  receiving  allow- 
ances is  to  be  only  by  the  board ;  formerly  "  by  the  board  when  con- 
sistently possible  or  by  authorities*  now  intrusted  with  similar  work." 

1916  G  504  amending  C  L  1909  (General  Municipal)  G  24  ss  150  and  152 
subdivision  4,  both  as  added  by  1915  G  228. 


^oJllLNEOXTS    FBOVISIONS    AFPECTING    DEPECTIVB,    DSLIK- 
QUENT,  AND  DEFEKDENT  CHILBBEN. 

Georgicu — Provision  is  made  that  at  each  regular  term  of  court  the 
grand  jury  of  each  county  shall  appoint  from  among  their  own 
number  a  special  committee  of  not  less  than  five  persons,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  visit,  inspect,  and  inquire  into  all  private  institutions 
of  specified  types  within  the  county  [institutions  in  which  persons 
are  kept  in  confinement;  orphanages  specified  in  title  of  act].  The 
committee  is  instructed  to  confer  with  each  inmate  to  learn  how  he 
or  she  came  to  be  confined  in  the  institution;  what  labor,  if  any, 
is  required ;  and  whether  he  or  she  desires  to  remain.  The  committee 
is  to  report  publicly  to  the  judge  and  to  the  solicitor  of  the  superior 
court  the  names  of  dissatisfied  persons  and  the  facts  in  each  case;  if 
any  person  is  illegally  deprived  of  liberty,  the  committee  shall  demand 
his  release;  if  release  is  refused,  the  grand  jury  shall  make  special 
presentment  for  false  imprisonment.  A  previous  law,  still  in  force, 
I)rovides  for  annual  inspection  of  the  Georgia  Industrial  Home  and 


Cither  similar  institutions  for  children  by  a  committee  of  nine  from 
the  general  assembly. 

1916  No  548  p  126.    Compare  Code  1914  (Civil)  s  2865. 

Maryland. — ^The  provisions  relating  to  organization  and  powers 
of  the  board  of  State  aid  and  charities  are  changed.  Provision  is  now 
made  for  appointment  by  the  governor  biennially  of  three  members 
to  serve  four  years,  the  governor  himself  to  be  ex  officio  the  seventh 
member  of  the  board.  Two  of  the  members  may  be  women ;  not  more 
than  three  members  shall  be  residents  of  the  same  city  or  county. 
The  salary  of  the  secretary  is  raised  from  $1,800  to  $2,200  and  he  is 
required  to  give  full  time  to  the  duties  of  the  board.  The  law  now 
provides  also  for  clerks.  Eight  of  inspection  is  extended  to  include 
institutions  for  dependents  and  delinquents  having  contracts  with  the 
State  as  well  as  such  institutions  receiving  financial  aid  from  the 
State.  Formerly  the  board  had  supervision  only  over  the  latter. 
Appeal  from  decision  of  the  board  may  be  taken  to  any  court  of 
general  common-law  jurisdiction  in  the  county  or  city  where  the 
office  of  the  board  is  located.  All  moneys  appropriated  to  institutions 
shall  be  paid  on  a  per  capita  basis  according  to  rates  fixed  by  the 
board  of  public  works. 

1916  C  705  amending  A  C  1911  v  2  (1911)  art  8SA  ss  1.  3,  5,  6,  and  adding 
8  4A  to  same  article. 

A  child  under  6  months  of  age  may  not  be  separated  from  its 
mother  for  the  purpose  of  placing  child  in  foster  home  or  institution 
unless  (a)  two  physicians  certify  that  the  separation  is  necessary  for 
the  physical  good  of  mother  or  child;  or  (b)  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  so  orders;  or  (c)  the  board  of  State  aid  and  charities 
considers  the  separation  necessary  and  consents  in  writing  thereto.  A 
foster  home  or  institution  receiving  any  child  under  such  age  without 
its  mother  is  required  to  file  the  physicians'  certificate  above  provided 
for  with  the  board  of  State  aid  and  charities.  It  is  the  duty  of  all 
persons  participating  in  the  separation  of  a  child  from  its  mother  to 
find  out  whether  the  separation  has  been  duly  permitted  or  ordered. 
All  participating  in  receiving  a  child  at  an  institution  are  required  to 
find  out  whether  the  mother  is  living,  and  in  that  case  are  similarly 
responsible  for  verifying  the  legality  of  the  separation  and  also  for 
reporting  any  violation  of  the  act.  This  board  shall  investigate  tl^e 
facts  in  each  case  of  separation  coming  under  its  notice,  and  when 
it  appears  that  this  act  has  been  violated  shall  report  the  facts  to  the 
authorities  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws.  Vio- 
lation of  any  provision  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $100,  or  imprisonment  in  jail  for  not  more  than  100  days, 
or  both. 

1916  C  210  amending  A  C  1911  v  3  (1914)  art  27  by  adding  s  483. 
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MIBGELLAlIEOnS  PBOVISIOKS  AFFEGnNO  CHILDBiar. 

MILITABY  AND  PHYSICAL  TKAINING. 

Louisiana. — ^It  is  required  that  in  all  grades  of  the  public  schools 
higher  than  the  eighth  instruction  in  military  science  and  tactics 
shall  be  given  to  all  male  pupils  for  at  least  one  hour  a  week. 

1916  A  13L 

Maryland. — ^The  governor  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  nonsalaried 
commission  of  nine  persons  (adjutant  general  and  two  other  officers 
of  militia,  three  members  of  veteran  organizations,  and  three  per- 
sons not  members  of  either) ,  to  report  on  military  education,  military 
service,  and  a  military  reserve.  Two  of  the  subjects  specified  are  the 
practicability  of  providing  military  education  for  boys  between  14 
and  21  and  the  practicability  of  providing  military  training  for 
youths  in  the  public  schools. 

1916  C  23. 

Massachuaetts. — ^The  governor  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  special 
nonsalaried  board  of  three  persons  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
physical  training  of  boys  and  girls  in  public  schools  and  to  recom- 
mend a  system  which  will  improve  their  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
qualities  and  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  a  citizen  soldiery,  with 
special  reference  to  physical  and  disciplinary  training,  military  his- 
tory, and  personal  hygiene  and  sanitation;  the  board  is  to  report  to 
the  legislature  in  January,  1917.  The  sum  of  $1,000  is  allowed  for 
expenses.  [A  similar  commission  was  appointed  in  1915  to  report  in 
January,  1916,  on  military  training  in  high  schools.] 

1916  Resolves  C  90.    Compare  1915  Resolves  C  81. 

A  law  is  enacted  permitting  students  in  educational  institutions 
where  military  science  is  a  prescribed  part  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion and  students  enrolled  in  a  military  organization  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  over  which  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army  or  Navy  or  the 
Massachusetts  volunteer  militia  has  supervision,  to  drill  and  parade 
with  firearms  in  public  under  the  superintendence  of  their  instructors, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  such  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe. 

1916  C  8  amending  1908  C  604  s  170. 

New  Jersey, — Provision  is  made  for  a  nonsalaried  commission  to 
investigate  and  report  to  the  legislature  on  February  1,  1917,  upon 
military  training  and  instruction  for  national  defense  in  high  schools. 
This  commission  is  directed  to  consider  what  instruction  would  be 
feasible,  the  e^ent  to  which  the  Federal  Government  would  cooper- 
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ate,  and  the  probable  expense  to  the  State^  giving  attention  to  the 
experience  of  other  States  and  nations.  It  shall  consist  of  one  mem- 
ber of  the  house  and  one  member  of  the  senate,  to  be  named  by  these 
bodies ;  two  schoolmen  connected  with  the  high  schools  of  New  Jer- 
sey, to  be  named  by  the  commissioner  of  education;  and  one  person 
in  active  military  service,  if  possible  the  national  service,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  The  commission  shall  expire  on  June  1, 
1917,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  legislature*  The  sum  of  $2,000 
is  appropriated  for  expenses. 

1916  C  211. 

New  York, — Provision  is  made  for  a  permanent  nonsalaried  mili- 
tary training  commission  of  three  members — ^the  major  general  com- 
manding the  National  Guard,  one  member  appointed  by  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  one 
member  appointed  by  the  governor;  the  term  of  office  of  appointed 
members  is  four  years.  The  commission  shall  appoint  an  inspector 
of  physical  training  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  $5,000.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $100,000  is  made  for  expenses.  j 

All  boys  above  16  and  not  over  19  years  of  age  are  to  be  given 
such  military  training  as  the  commission  shall  prescribe  for  not 
more  than  thx'ce  hours  weekly,  except  that  any  boy  may  be  exempted 
by  the  commission,  and  that  boys  who  are  regularly  and  lawfully 
employed  are  not  required  to  take  training  unless  they  volunteer  and 
are  accepted.  For  boys  attending  school  or  college  this  training 
shall  be  given  during  the  school  or  college  year,  but  outside  of  the 
time  assigned  to  other  instruction;  for  boys  who  are  not  pupils  it 
shall  be  given  between  September  1  and  Jime  15.  This  training  is 
to  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  commission  by  such 
male  teachers  and  physical  directors  as  may  be  assigned  by  school 
and  college  authorities  and  accepted  by  the  commission,  and  by 
militia  officers  and  men  detailed  by  the  major  general  commanding 
the  National  Guard  or  such  officers  and  men  of  the  United  States 
Army  as  may  be  available.  Instructors  other  than  United  States 
Army  instructors  are  to  be  paid  by  the  commission.  i 

The  commission  shall  establish  and  maintain  State  military  camps 
for  field  training  of  boys  between  16  and  19  years  of  age  who  are 
physically  fit  and  who  are  accepted  by  the  commission;  where  suffi- 
cient money  is  not  available  to  provide  for  all,  preference  will  be 
given  first  to  boys  attending  secondary  schools  during  the  preceding 
year,  and  second  to  those  attending  State  agricultural  schools  and 
colleges.  Each  detachment  of  boys  must  remain  in  camp  not  less 
than  two  nor  more  than  four  weeks,  as  the  commission  may  deter- 
mine; training  and  discipline  are  to  be  under  the  major  general 
commanding  the  National  Guard,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
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commission ;  militia  officers  and  men  are  to  be  detailed  as  instructors. 
The  commission  is  to  determine  the  location  of  the  camps,  and  any 
organization  owning  a  fairground  and  entitled  to  an  apportionment 
of  State  moneys  must,  if  requested  by  the  commission,  allow  the  use 
of  its  grounds  for  such  a  camp  unless  they  are  needed  for  its  own 
purposes  or  have  been  previously  leased  to  other  parties ;  if  it  refuses 
such  use,  the  State  appropriation  for  that  year  will  be  withheld. 

The  commission  shall  advise  with  the  board  of  regents  as  to  the 
physical  training  to  be  prescribed  for  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  as  provided  in  the  education  law  [1916  C  567,  summarized 
below],  and  it  shall  further  recommend  to  the  board  of  regents  the 
establishment  in  these  schools  of  such  habits,  customs,  and  methods 
as  are  best  adapted  to  "  develop  correct  physical  posture  and  bearing, 
mental  and  physical  alertness,  self-control,  disciplined  initiative, 
sense  oi  duty  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation  under  leadership." 

Other  powers  and  duties  of  the  commission  include  inspecting  the 
work  prescribed  imder  this  act  or  under  the  provisions  of  the  educa- 
tion law  [1916  C  567,  summarized  below] ;  prescribing  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  inspector  of  physical  training;  and  maintaining 
and  cooperating  with  colleges  in  the  State  and  with  Federal  authori- 
ties in  maintaining  courses  of  instruction  for  male  teachers,  physical 
instructors,  and  others  who  volunteer  and  are  accepted  by  the  com- 
mission. 

Armories  and  military  property  of  the  State  may  be  loaned  to  the 
commission  for  carrying  out  these  provisions,  and  the  use  of  school 
buildings  and  grounds  is  permitted.  The  provisions  of  the  act  do 
not  apply  to  pupils  of  any  college  receiving  Federal  aid  and  requir- 
ing military  drill. 

1916  C  566  amending  0  L  1909  (Military)  C  36  by  adding  ss  26  to  29-d. 

The  education  law  is  amended  by  providing  that  all  pupils,  both 
boys  and  girls,  above  8  years  of  age  shall  receive  as  a  part  of  the 
course  of  instruction  in  all  elementary  and  secondary  schools  the 
prescribed  course  of  physical  training  which  may  be  adopted  by  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  after 
conference  with  the  military-training  commission.  [See  1916  C  666, 
summarized  above.]  This  training  shall  average  not  less  than  20 
minutes  a  day.  Attendance  at  a  private  school  at  which  a  similar 
prescribed  course  in  physical  training  is  not  given  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered equivalent,  in  satisfaction  of  the  compulsory  school-attend- 
ance requirements  of  the  law,  to  instruction  in  a  public  school. 
Begents  are  responsible  for  administrative  details  in  making  the  act 
effective.  State  school  money  is  to  be  apportioned  to  each  district 
and  to  meet  part  of  the  expense  of  the  prescribed  courses. 

1916  C  567  amending  C  L  1910  (Education)  C  16  by  adding  article  26-A  (ss 
695-697). 
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POLICEWOMEN. 

Virffinicu — ^The  appointment  of  policewomen  in  cities  having 
15,000  or  more  population  is  permitted. 

1916  O  281. 

SOCIAL  INSTJBANCE. 

Maasackvsetta. — Provision  is  made  for  a  special  recess  conmiis- 
sion  on  social  insurance  to  consist  of  two  senators  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  senate,  four  representatives  appointed  by  the  speaker 
of  the  house,  and  three  other  persons  appointed  by  the  governor. 
The  commission  is  to  receive  such  compensation  as  shall  be  allowed 
by  the  governor  and  council,  and  is  to  report  to  the  legislature  in 
January,  1917,  with  drafts  of  such  laws  as  it  may  recommend. 

1916  Resolves  C  157. 


TOPICAL  htdez,  by  foijtigal  divisions. 

IThe  chapter  references  are  to  the  1916  session  laws  unless  otbenrtot  spedfled.] 

District  of  Columbia:  Page. 

Juvenile  courtB  (39  Stat  LC  92  p  56  Act  of  Apr  27,  1916) 35 

Ooorgia: 

ChiU  labor  (No  547  p  113)....-. ,  20 

Compulaory  Bchool  attendance  (No  576p  101) 28 

Dependent  children.    (See  Juvenile  courts,  and  Private  institutiooi, 
inspection  of.) 

Juvenile  courts  (No  575  p  58) 35 

Juvenile  delinquents.    (See  Juvenile  courta.) 

Private  inatitutiona,  inspection  of  (No  548  p  126) 52 


Blind,  name  of  SUte  school  (C  84) 33 

Child  labor,  compensation  for  injured  minor  (C  33) 28 

ChUd  labor,  theaters  (C  23) 20 

Compulsory  school  attendance.    (See  School  census. ) 

Desertion  of  minor  child  (C  6) 12 

Investigations.    (See  Mental  defectives — ^investigation.) 

Juvenile  delinquents,  institution  for  girls  (C  85) 40 

Juvenile  delinquents,  police  court  matron  (C  3) 40 

Mental  defectives — ^investigation  (C  146) 43 

Pandering  (C  49) 13 

School  census  (C  24  and  121) 29 

Workmen's  compensation.    (See  Child  labor,  compensation  for  injured 
minor.) 
lionlalaiia; 

Blind.    (See  Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.) 

Child  labor  (A  177  and  220) 21 

Compulaory  school  attendance  (A  27) 29 

Contributory  delinquency,  dependency^  or  neglect  (A  139) 32 

Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  (A  237) 33 

Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind — investigation  (A  72) 33 

Dependent  children .    (See  Juvenile  courts. ) 
Investigations.    (See  Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind— investigiation.) 

Juvenile  courts  (A  13,  adopted  by  popular  vote  Nov  7,  1916) 36 

Juvenile  delinquents.    (See  Juvenile  courts.) 

Midwives  (A  163) 15 

MiUtary  training  (A  131) 54 

Playgrounds  and  social  centers  (A  120) 17 

Rape,  penalty  (A  123) 13 

Receiving  goods  from  minor  unlawfully  (A  15) 14 


Child  labor  (1915  C  350;  referendum  vote  of  Sept  11,  1916)  21 


Admittance  to  pool  rooms  (C  140,  205,  and  479) 14 

Birth  registraUon  (C  691) 14 

Board  of  Stato  aid  and  charities  (C  705) 53 
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[The  chapter  references  are  to  the  1916  session  laws  unless  otherwise  spedfled.] 

District  of  Columbia:  VtLge, 

Juvenile  courts  (39  Stat  L  C  92  p  56  Act  of  Apr  27,  1916) 35 

Georgia: 

Child  labor  (No  547  p  113) ... .'. ^  20 

Compulsory  school  attendance  (No  676  p  101) 28 

Dependent  children.    (See  Juvenile  courts,  and  Private  Institutions, 
inspection  of.) 

Juvenile  courts  (No  575  p  58) 35 

Juvenile  delinquents.    (See  Juvenile  courts.) 

Private  institutions,  inspection  of  (No  548  p  126) 52 

Kentucky: 

Blind,  name  of  State  school  (C  84) 33 

Child  labor,  compensation  for  injured  minor  (C  33) 28 

Child  labor,  theaters  (C  23) 20 

Compulsory  school  attendance.    (See  School  census.) 

Desertion  of  minor  child  (C  6) 12 

Investigations.    (See  Mental  defect! veil — ^investigation.) 

Juvenile  delinquents,  institution  for  girls  (C  85) 40 

Juvenile  delinquents,  police  court  matron  (C  3) 40 

Mental  defectives — ^investigation  (C  146) 43 

Pandering  (C  49) 13 

School  census  (C  24  and  121) 29 

Workmen's  compensation.    (See  Child  labor,  compensation  for  injured 
minor.) 

LoiiiHJaTia: 

Blind.    (See  Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. ) 

Child  labor  (A  177  and  220) 21 

Compulsory  school  attendance  (A  27) 29 

Contributory  delinquency,  dependency,  or  neglect  (A  139) 32 

Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  (A  237) 33 

Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind— investigation  (A  72) 33 

Dependent  children.    (See  Juvenile  courts.) 
Investigations.    (See  Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind — ^investigation.) 

Juvenile  courts  (A  13,  adopted  by  popular  vote  Nov  7,  1916) 36 

Juvenile  delinquents.    (See  Juvenile  courts.) 

Midwives  (A  163) 15 

MiUtary  training  (A  131) 54 

Playgrounds  and  social  centers  (A  120) 17 

Rape,  penalty  (A  123) 13 

Receiving  goods  from  minor  unlawfully  (A  15) 14 

Xaine: 

Child  labor  (1915  C  350;  referendum  vote  of  Sept  11, 1916)  21 

Maryland: 

Admittance  to  pool  rooms  (C  140,  205,  and  479) 14 

Birth  registration  (C  691) 14 

Board  of  SUte  aid  and  charities  (C  705) 53 
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Child  ui 

{See  alto  Umimum-wago  commisBion.) 

Child  labor— investigationa  (Reflolves,  C  74  and  194) 

Child  labor,  street  trades  (C  242  and  188) 

CommifisioD  for  blind.    {Ste  Blind  and  visually  handicapped.) 

CommissioD  on  mental  dieease8(C  285  and  Resolves,  C  160) 

Compulsory  school  attendance,  illitemte  minors  (C  82) 

Compulsory  school  attendance.    {See  School  cenms.) 

Contributory  delinquency,  dependency,  or  ne^ect.    (S«e  Juvenile  courtB.) 

Dependent  children.    (See  Juvenile  courts.) 

Investigations.  {See  Blind,  pensions  for — Inveotigatioii;  Child  labor — 
inveatigationa;  Juvenile  delinquents — investigation;  Military  training — 
inveatigatioD;  Social  insurance — investigation;  and  Tuberculosis  among 
children — in  vestigat  ion . ) 

Juvenile  courts  (C  243) 

Juvenile  delinquents.    (See  Juvenile  courts.) 

Juvenile  delinquents — investigation  (Besolves,  C  46) 

Mental  defectives  (C  285  and  122;  Resolves,  C  160  and  127) 

Military  training  (C  8) 

Military  training— investigation  (Resolves,  C  90) 

Minimum-wage  commission  (C303) 

Part-time  schools  (C  96) 

School  census  (C  102) 

Social  centers  (Special  Acts,  0  86) : 

Social  insurance — investigation  (Resolves,  C  167) 

Byphilifl  {Resolves,  0  47) 

TaberculmiB  among  children— investigation  (R«eolv»,  0  S2) 
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ippi:  Page. 

Child  labor  (C  239) !.        25 

Compulsory  school  attendance.    (See  School  laws — ^investigation.) 
Contributory  delinquency,  dependency,  or  neglect.    (See  Juvenile  de- 
linquents.) 
Dependent  children  (C  227) 34 

(See  also  Juvenile  delinquents.) 

Infant  blindness  (C  115) 16 

Investigations.    (See  School  laws — investigation.) 

Ju»venile  delinquents  (C  111) 41 

School  laws — ^investigation  (C  603) 31 

New  Jersey: 

Blind  (C  22, 17,  and  134) 34 

Child  labor  (C  242,  40,  and  54) 25 

Commission  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  blind  (C  22  and  17) 34 

Dependent  children.    (See   Mothers'  pensions.) 

Desertion  of  minor  child  (C  45) — 12 

Investigations.    (See    Mental    defectives — investigation,    and     Military 
training — ^investigation . ) 

Juvenile  courts  (C  212) 39 

Juvenile  delinquents.    (See  Juvenile  courts.) 

Mental  defectives  (C  61  and  95) 46 

Mental  defectives — ^investigation  (Joint  Res  No  1) 45 

Military  training — ^investigation  (C  211) 64 

Mothers'  pensions  (C  201) 62 

Ptot-time  schools  (C  242) 26 

Playgrounds  (C  59  and  227) 18 

Social  centers  (C  227) 18 

State  board  of  children's  guardians.     (See  Mothers'  pensions.) 

Visiting  nurse  (C  202) 16 

New  York: 

Adoption  (C  453) 11 

Annulment  of  marriage  (C  605) 12 

Birth  registration  (C  53) 16 

Child  labor  (C  465) 26 

Child  labor,  compensation  for  injured  minor  (C  622) 28 

Child  labor,  theaters  and  motion  pictures  (C  278) 26 

Department  of  child  wel^e.  Westchester  County  (C  242) 34 

Dependent  children  (C  379) 35 

(See  also  Department   of   child   wel&u^,    Westchester   County,   and 
Motheid'  pensions.) 
Illegitiinacy.    C^Sce  Adoption.) 

Juvenila  court,  Syracuse  (C  487) 39 

Juvenile  delinquents  (C  394) 42 

(See  also  Juvenile  court,  Syracuse.) 

Mental  defectives  (C  71  and  323) 45 

Military  training  CC  5S3) 66 

Mothers'  pensions  (C  504) 62 

Physical  training  (C  5673 56 

(See  also  Military  training. ) 

Playgrounds  (C42) 18 

Seduction  (C  196) 13 

Town  physician  (C  413) 16 

Workmen's  compensati;;n.    (See  Child  labor,  compensation  for  injured 
minor.) 
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Pbilippine  lalanda:  Paet>. 

Infant  welfare  (No  2633) 17 

Porto  Bico: 

Betting  (No  42) 14 

Child  labor,  compensation  for  injured  minor  (No  19) 28 

Dependent  children.    (See  Juvenile  courts.) 

Juvenile  courts  (No  10) 39 

Juvenile  delinquents.    {See  Juvenile  courts.) 
Mental  defectives.    (See  Juvenile  courts.) 

Unlawful  sales  to  minor  (No  21) 14 

Workmen's  compensation.    (See  Child  labor,   compensation  for  injured 
minor.) 
Bhode  lalazid: 

Child  labor  (C  1368  and  1378) 27 

Mental  defectives,  name  of  school  (C  1381) 46 

Social  centers  (C  1414) 18 

Visiting  nurse  (C  1405) 17 

South  Carolina: 

Child  labor  (No  361  and  647) 27 

(See  also  Hours  of  labor,  interurban  railways.) 

Hours  of  labor,  interurban  railways  (No  644) 27 

Juvenile  delinquents  (No  509) 42 

Fhysical  examination  of  young  children  (No  399) 17 

Venereal  disease  (No  531) 17 

United  States: 

Boy  Scouts  (39  Stat  L  C  148  p  227  Act  of  June  15,  1916) 17 

Child  labor  (39  Stat  L  C  432  p  675  Act  of  Sept  1, 1916) 19 

(See  also  Hours  of  labor,  interstate  railroads.) 
Child  labor,  compensation  for  injured  minor  (39  Stat  L  G  458  p  472  Act 

of  Sept  7,  1916) 28 

Hours  of  labor,  interstate  raihoads  (39  Stat  L  C  436  p  721  Act  of  Sept  3, 

5,  1916,  and  39  Stat  L  C  109  p  61  Act  of  May  4,  1916) 20 

Workmen's  compensation.    (See  Child  labor,  compensation  for  injured 
minor.) 
Virginia: 

Age  ol  consent  (0  478) 13 

Child  labor.    (See  Prohibition  law,  special  provisions  affecting  minors.) 

•  Child  labor,  employment  agencies  (0  168) 27 

Dependent  children  (C  486) 35 

Disorderly  house,  sending  minor  to.    (See  Child  labor,  employment  agen- 
cies.) 

Juvenile  delinquents  (0  35) 43 

Mental  defectives  (C  104, 388,  312, 106,  207,  and  255) 46 

(See  also  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections.) 

Parental  right  of  custody  (C  417) 13 

Policewomen  (C  281) 57 

Prohibition  law,  special  provisions  affecting  minors  (C  146) 14 

State  board  of  charities  and  corrections  (C  104) 46 

^.See  also  Dependent  children.) 


OUTLINE    FOB    INDEX    OF    EXISTING    LEGISLATION    AFFECTING 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

This  index  outline  does  not  contain  a  model  list  of  topics  which 
should  be  covered  by  legislation,  but  is  merely  a  list  of  topics  which 
have  been  found  to  be  at  present  covered  by  the  laws  of  a  number  of 
States.  It  is  not  based  upon  any  logical  or  ideal  analysis  of  child- 
welfare  laws,  but  upon  the  topics  as  they  are  actually  found  in  exist- 
ing legislation.  In  certain  cases,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  laws 
relating  to  dependent  and  to  delinquent  children,  two  distinct  though 
related  subjects  are  frequently  connected  in  the  laws  as  they  now 
stand  upon  the  statute  books,  and  this  connection  has  been  preserved 
in  the  index  outline  wherever  necessary  to  avoid  a  large  amount  of 
duplication  in  the  references. 

The  Children's  Bureau  is  preparing  a  reference  index  by  States  of 
existing  legislation  on  the  subjects  covered  by  the  outline,  specifying 
for  each  State  those  topics  given  in  the  index  outline  upon  which  that 
State  has  legislation,  together  with  references  to  the  sections  and 
acts  where  such  legislation  is  found.  In  indexing  these  laws  char- 
ter provisions  and  local  and  special  laws  are  omitted  and  court 
decisions  are  not  at  present  included. 

(A)   FABENT  AND  CHILD: 

1.  DUTIES  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  PAUtJNTS— 

Abandonment — ^Neglect — ^Nonsupport. 

Abuse  and  cruelty. 

Acts  committed  by  child,  parental  liability  for;  liability  for  torts 

of  child,  etc. 
Care  and  support,  duty  to  provide — 

Duty  of  father  to  provide ;  when  duty  of  mother. 

(In  cases  of  divorce  or  separation,  see  "A-3,  Divorce.") 

(For  illegitimate  children,  see  "A-5.") 
Maintenance,  allowance  for,  out  of  child's  estate. 
Protection  (of  child  from  Injury;  Justifiable  homicide,  etc.). 
Miscellaneous. 

2.  RIGHTS  OF  PARENT  AND  CHILD— 

■ 

Actions  (for  injury  to  person  of  child,  etc.). 

Custody  and  control  of  child's  person  and  property.     {Sec  also 

"A-3,  Divorce.") 
Legal  settlement  of  children.     (See  also  "H-6,  Poor  relief.") 
Parental  rights,  termination  of — Emancipation,  etc. 
Services  and  earnings. 

Support  of  parent  by  child.     (See  also  "  H-6,  Poor  relief.") 
Miscellaneous. 

81573"— 17 5  ^ 
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(A)   FABENT  ANT  CHILB-^Jontinued. 
8.  MARRIAGE  AND  DIVOROB— 

Divorce — 

Grounds  for,  etc. 

Custody  and  support  of  children. 

Effect  on  legitimacy  of  children,  etc. 
Marriage — 

Age  of  consent  to  marriage,  consent  of  parents,  guardians,  etc. 

Marriage  of  feeble-minded,  epileptic,  insane,  etc. 

Void  and  voidable  marriages,  what  constitutes;  effect  of  on 
legitimacy  of  children.  (For  annulment  of  marriage,  sec 
"A-3,  Divorce.") 

Miscellaneous:  Licenses,  etc. 

4.  ADOPTION— 

Who  may  adopt ;  who  may  be  adopted. 
Consent  of  parent,  guardian,  etc. 
Court  jurisdiction,  procedure,  records,  etc 
Effect  of  adoption — 

Change  of  name  of  child. 

Liabilities  of  adopting  person. 

Inheritance  and  property  rights  of  adopted  child  and  others. 
Abrogation  of  adoption. 
Advertising,  etc.,  for  adoption;  penalty. 
State  control  over  adoption. 

(For  adoption  through  and  from  institutions,  see  "H-4";  from 
boarding  homes  for  infants,  see  "  D-3  '* ;  and  see  aUo  **  H-3," 

H-5,"  and  "G.") 
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5.  ILLEGITIMACY— 

Illegitimate  children,  who  are.     {See  also  "A-8.") 
Responsibility  of  father ;  of  mother. 
Illegitimacy  proceedings — 

Disclosure  of  father. 

Complaint,  warrant,  arrest. 

Bond  for  support,  etc. 
Methods  of  legitimation — 

Acknowledgment  by  father. 

Subsequent  intermarriage  of  parents,  etc. 
Inheritance  and  property  rights  and  disabilities  of  parent  and 
child. 

6.  MISCELLANEOUS. 
(B)   GITABDIAN  AND  WABD: 

Appointment  and  kind  of  guardian — 

"Joint  guardianship." 

Testamentary  guardianship,  right  of  father,  and  of  mother 
to  appoint. 

Miscellaneous. 
Duties,  i)owers,  and  responsibilities  of  guardian. 
Rights  and  liabilities  of  the  ward. 
Termination  of  guardianship,  etc. 

State  guardianship;  guardianship  of  institutions  and  agencies, 
etc.     (For  this  subject,  see  "G,"  "  H-^."  "H-4,"  and  "I-l.") 
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(C)  OPFEKSES  AGAINST  THE  CHIU): 

1.  SPECIFIC  OFFENSES— 

Abandonment  and  neglect.     (For  same  by  p^ents,  see  "A-1.") 
Abduction — Kidnapping — Child  stealing. 
Abortion  and  prevention  of  conception. 
Abuse  and  cruelty.     (For  same  by  parents,  see  "A-1.") 
Admittance  to  dance  halls,  saloons,  etc. 

Age  of  consent.     (For  this  subject,  sec  "  Sexual  crimes "  here- 
under.) 
Contributing  to  dependency  and  delinquency  of  child.     {See  also 
"H-1,  Adult  responsibility  for  delinquency  and  dependency,** 
and  "H-8.") 
Corrupting  and  depraving  morals. 
Cruelty,  societies  for  prevention  of.     {See  "Abuse  and  cruelty," 

hereunder,  and  also  "0-2.") 
Disposing  of  child  for  unlawful  purposes. 
Endangering  life,  health,  or  limb. 
Qaming. 

Indecencies  with'  children. 
Infanticide. 

Medicines  and  poisons,  distribution  of. 
Obscenity:  Literature,  plays,  pictures,  etc. 
Prostitution,  procuring  girls  for,  etc. 
Receiving  goods  from  minor  unlawfully. 

Sales,  gifts,  etc.,   unlawful:  Cigarettes,  weapons,  liquor,  etc. 
Sexual  crimes ;  Age  of  consent,  etc. 
Substitution  of  children. 
Trials,  indecent,  etc.,  exclusion  of  child;  of  public  when  child 

testifies. 
Miscellaneous — 

Pregnant  woman,  suspension  of  execution. 

Misdemeanor,  penalty  for,  etc. 

Blindness  of  infants,  failure  to  report.     (For  this  subject,  see 

"D-2.") 
Concealment  of  birth.     {See  also  "A-5,"  and  "r)-5.  Births, 

concealment  of.") 
Unlawful    employment    of    child.     (For    this    subject,    see 
"F-1.") 

2.  ENFORCEMENT  AND  ENFORCING  AGENCIES. 

(D)  HEALTH  AND  SANITATION: 

1.  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  ENFORCING  AGENCIES. 

(Boards  of  health — ^Health  officers — Miscellaneous.) 

2.  BLINDNESS    OF   INFANTS,    PREVENTION   OF— OPHTHALMIA 

NEONATORUM. 

3.  HOSPITALS  FOR  CHILDREN  (for  defectives,  see  "  I-l")— 

Boarding  homes  for  infants. 

Children's  hospitals. 

County  and  municipal  hospitals,  provisions  for  children  In. 
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(D)   HEALTH  AND  SANITATION— Continued. 

3.  HOSPITALS  FOR  CHILDREN— Ck)ntlnued. 

Maternity  hospitals. 

Tuberculosis  hospitals.     (Provisions  for  children  are  specified. 

For  schools  for  tubercular  children,  see  "  I-l,  Diseased,  general 

provisions  for.") 
Other  hospitals,  provisions  for  children  In. 
Miscellaneous. 

4.  MIDWIVES— 

Registration  of. 

Regulations  for  practice  of  profession ;  licensing,  etc 
Duty  to  report  cases  of  infected  eyes.     (See  "D-2.") 
Duties   relative  to   reporting   births.      {8ee  **I>-6,    Births   and 
deaths,  registration  of.") 

5.  VITAL  STATISTICS  (birth  registration,  etc.)— 

Births  and  deaths,  registration  of — 

State  and  local  authorities   (registrars,  etc.)   charged  with 

collecting  and  recording  vital  statistics ;  enforcement. 
Duty  of  midwives,  physicians,  householders,  etc.,  to  report 

births. 
Certificate  of  birth,  contents;  illegitimacy,  stillbirths,  infan- 
tile   blindness,    etc.,    reportable.     (See   also    "D-2"    and 
"D-4.") 
Births,  concealment  of.     (See  also  "A-5"  and  "C-1,  Miscella- 
neous." ) 
Miscellaneous. 

6.  MISCELLANEOUS  HEALTH  LAWS— 

Adulteration  of  candy.  (Provisions  are  given  where  children  are 
specified, ) 

Antitoxins,  etc.,  free  to  Indigent. 

Communicable  diseases,  where  children  are  specified. 

Divisions  of  child  hygiene,  establishment  of.     (See  also  "D-1.") 

Milk  regulations. 

Public  health  or  visiting  nurses. 

Vaccination  of  pupils,  etc. 

(For  alcoholics  and  narcotics,  teaching  effect  of,  see  "Ei-3"; 
medical  and  dental  examination  of  pupils,  see  "  E3-3 " ;  health 
and  sanitation  In  schoolhouses,  etc.,  see  "  E-3 " ;  health  and 
sanitation  In  Institutions,  see  "H-4"  and  "I-l.") 

7.  RECREATION— 

Civic  and  social  centers,  use  of  schoolhouses,  public  buildings,  etc., 

for. 
Dance  halls,  theaters,  etc.,  regulation  of.     (For  admittance  to,  of 

minors,  see  also  "C-l.") 
Playgrounds  and  recreation  centers. 
Public  baths. 
Miscellaneous. 
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(E)   EDUCATION  LAWS: 

1.  ADMINISTRATIVE     SUPERVISION    AND    CONTROL     (Indexed 

briefly) — 

Boards  of  education,  school  officers,  etc. 

School  meetings. 

Administrative  units :  Districts,  consolidation  of  districts,  etc. 

2.  FINANCES  AND  SUPPORT— GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

(These  laws  are  not  Included.  For  sanitation  of  schoolhouses, 
etc.,  see  "E^.") 

3.  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS  AND  REGULATIONS— 

Age  of  children  entitled  to  educational  facilities;  other  require- 
ments. 

Arbor  day  and  other  holiday  provisions. 

Alcoholics  and  narcotics,  teaching  effect  of. 

Colored  children,  separate  provisions  for. 

Exclusion  and  expulsion  of  pupils. 

Fire  drills ;  fire  escapes. 

Health  provisions  and  sanitation  In  school  houses. 

Liquor  traffic;  sale  of  Intoxicants  ^vithin  certain  distance  from 
schools. 

Medical  and  dental  examination  of  pupils. 

School  discipline. 

Subjects  taught. 

Subnormal  children,  special  provisions  for. 

Teachers,  special  qualifications  of;  attendance  at  institutes. 

Textbooks,  free. 

Term,  length  of. 

Transportation  of  pupils. 

(For  compulsory  school  attendance,  school  census,  and  truant  and 
parental  schools,  see  "  F-2  " ;  civic  and  social  centers  and  play- 
grounds, see  "  I>-7  " ;  school  children,  special  aid  to,  see  "  H-6  " ; 
schools  for  tubercular  children,  see  **  I-l,  Diseased,  general  pro- 
visions for  " ;  vaccination  of  pupils,  see  "  D-6.") 

4.  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS— 

Agricultural  schools. 

Continuation  schools. 

Domestic  science.     (See  also  Vocational,  trade,  and   industrial 

schools  hereunder.) 
Evening  schools. 
Kindergartens. 
Manual   training.      {See  also  Vocational,   trade,   and  industrial 

schools  hereunder.) 
Trade  and  industrial  schools.     {See  also  Vocational,  trade,  and 

industrial  schools  hereunder.) 
Vocational,  trade,  and  industrial  schools. 
Miscellaneous. 
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(P)  CHIU>-LABOIt  LEGISLATION  (indexed  briefly)  : 

1.  CHILD  LABOR  LAWS— 

Minimum  age  (specifying  occupations). 

Employment  certificates  and  records. 

Hours  of  labor  (specifying  occupations). 

Street  trades. 

Public  exhibitions. 

Enforcement. 

Violations  and  penalties. 

2.  COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE— 

Ages  between  which  attendance  is  compulsory. 

Attendance  required. 

Attendance  of  working  children  (day,  evening,  and  continuation 

schools  included). 
Enforcement ;  attendance  and  truant  officers,  etc. 
School  census. 
Violations  and  penalties. 
Truant  and  parental  schools. 

(For  employment  during  school  hours,  etc.,  «ee  "  F-1.") 
(For  compulsory  school  attendance  of  defectives,  see  "  I-l.") 

3.  APPRENTICESHIP— 

Who  may  bind  children  as  apprentices. 

Terms  of  indenture  (including  schooling  while  employed,  etc.). 

Duties  of  parent,  guardian,  master,  and  apprentice. 

Penalties  for  violation;  master,  apprentice. 

Apprenticing  by  institutions;  by  overseers  of  the  poor.    (For  this 

subject,   see  "H-4";   "H-6,  Almshouses,  children  in";    and 

"H-6,  Poor  relief.") 

4.  WORKMEN»g  COMPENSATION— EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY. 

(All  provisions  in  which  minors  are  specified;  minor  employed, 
illegally  employed,  etc.) 

5.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

(In  indexing  preference  is  given  to  title  "F-1.") 

6.  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES. 

(Provisions  for  children  are  specified.) 

7.  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  {see  also  "F-1")— 

Before  and  after  childbirth. 
Hours  of  labor. 
Minimum  wage. 
Seats,  etc.,  provisions  for. 
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(0)  BTATB,  COXTNTY,  AlO)  MUNICIPAL  GABE  OF  CHILI)&£2f;  GEN- 
EBAIf  FBOVISIOKS  FOB  ADMINISTBATION,  SUFEKVI- 
SION,  AND  MAINTENANCE: 

1.  STATE  BOARDS  OR  DEPARTMENTS  (names  of  boards,  etc.,  speci- 

fied, and  each  treated  separately) — 

Creation  and  organization. 
Jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties — 

Children  under  direct  control  of.     {See  also  "H-5.") 

State  and  other  Institutions  and  agencies  under  control  and 
Jurisdiction  of. 
Miscellaneous — 

Constitutional  provisions. 

Provisions  for  creating,  etc. ;  funds  for  maintenance. 

2.  COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  BOARDS  OR  AGENCIES. 

(H)  DELINQUENT,  DEPENDENT,  AND  NEOLBCTED  CHILDREN 
(aee  also  "G"): 

L  GENERAL— 

Acts  which  render  child  delinquent  (certain  specific  acts,  smok- 
ing cigarettes,  carrying  weapons,  etc.). 
Adult  responsibility  for  delinquency  and  dependency.     {See  also 

•*H-8.") 
Capacity  to  commit  crime. 

Definitions — classes  considered  delinquent  and  dependent. 
Delinquent  and  dependent,  bringing  into  State. 
Dependent  and  neglected,  commitment  and  care  of — 
Court  having  Jurisdiction,  etc. 

Certain  provisions  apart  from  Juvenile  court  and   institu- 
tional  laws,   which   do  not   properly   fall   under   subjects 
given  below. 
Miscellaneous. 

2.  TREATMENT  OF  DELINQUENT  MINORS  APART  FROM  JUVE- 
NILE COURT  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  LAWS— 

Court  having  Jurisdiction. 
Provisions  for  treatment  of  minora — 

Above  Juvenile-court  age  (generally  between  16  and  21). 

In  States  having  no  Juvenlle^court  law. 

8.  JUVENILE  COURTS— 

Creation,  designation,  and  organization  of  court;  appointment, 

term,  and  qualifications  of  Judge,  etc. 
Jurisdiction — 

Children  of  certain  ages;  delinquent  and  dependent  as  de« 

fined. 
Of  parents,  guardians,  etc. ;  of  contributory  delinquency  and 

dependency,  etc. 
Extent  of  Jurisdiction  In  general. 
Probation  officers — 

Appointment,  duties  and  powers,  compensation,  etc. 
Referees,  etc.,  appointment  and  duties  of. 
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(H)  DELIKQITEKT,  I>EPEin)ENT,  ETC./ CHIXJDBEN— Continued. 

3.  JUVENILE  COURTS— Continued. 

Procedure — 

Petition ;  summons ;  trial*  how  conducted,  etc ;  appeal,  etc. 
Release  pending  hearing;  recognizance,  detention  homes,  etc. 
Final  disposition  of  child — 

Placing  under  probation — leaving  child  in  its  home,  placing 
in  a  family  home,  etc.,  or  committing  to  detention  home,  etc. 
Commitment  to  an  institution;  powers  and  duties  of  insti- 
tution to  which  committed. 
Advisory  board,  appointment,  organization,  and  duties  of,  etc 
Disqualification  of  child. 
Contributory  delinquency  and  dependency. 
Miscellaneous— ' 

Civil  liability  of  child;  medical  care  of  child  during  pro- 
ceedings, etc 

4.  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DELINQUENTS  AND  DEPENDENTS— 

{Name  and  kind  of.  institution — State^  county,  municipal^  semi- 
public,  or  private — is  spedfled,  and  each  is  treated  separately,) 

Institutions  for  delinquents  (State) — 

Establishment,  organization,  management,  and  maintenance. 
Supervision  and  inspection  by  State  ))oard,  etc.     (See  also 

"G.") 
Health  and  sanitatiouT-regulations  and  inspection. 
Object  and  Jurisdiction  of  institution-^ 

Age  limitations. 

Classes  of  children  committed  and  received. 
C6urt8  or  Judges  committing — 

Procedure. 

Term  of  commitment. 

Jurisdiction  and  supervision  after  commitment. 
Examination  on  entering  institution;  provisions  for  treat- 
ment 
Expenses  and  support,  liability  for  (parent,  county). 
Treatment  of  Inmates — 

Exceptional  offenders,  special  provisions  for. 

Defective  children,  transfer  and  removal  of. 

Correctional  methods. 

Education  and  training. 

E^mployment  in  institutions. 
Placing  out  and  apprenticing  of  children. 
Parole — Transfer — Discharge. 
Miscellaneous. 

{County,  municipal,  semipuhlic,  and  private  institutions  are 
treated  similarly;  provisions  for  financing.  State  aid,  etc,,  and 
for  licensing  of  private  institutions  are  specified.) 

Institutions  for  dependents  (State) — 

Establishment,  organization,  management,  and  maintenance. 
Supervision  and  inspection  by  State  l}oard,  etc.     {See  also 

"G.") 
Health  and  sanitation — regulations  and  inspection. 
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(S)   DELINQUENT,  DEPENDENT,  ETC.,  CHILDBEN— Continued. 

4.  INSTITUTIONS  FOB  DELINQUENTS  AND  DEPENDENTS— Contd. 

Institutions  for  dependents  (State) — Continued. 
Admission — Commitment — 

Procedure. 

Classes  of  children  received. 

Age  limitations;  how  long  retained,  etcl 

Physical  and  mental  examinations  upon  entrance. 
Delinquent  children,  transfer  and  removal  of. 
Expenses   and   support   of  child;   payment   by   county,   by 

parent. 
Education  and  training;  employment  in  institution. 
Placing  out — ^Apprenticing — ^Adoptlon.    * 
Miscellaneous. 

(County t  municipal,  aemipubliCy  and  private  institution^  and  agen- 
cies are  treated  similarly;  provisions  for  financing.  State  aid, 
etc.,  and  for  licensing  of  private  institutions  and  agencies  are 
specified.) 

Institutions  for  delinquents  and  dependents. 

(In  indexing  preference  is  given  to  the  two  preceding  titles, 
unless  the  law  clearly  indicates  that  both  classes  are  re- 
ceived In  an  institution.  For  subjects  covered,  see  '*  Insti- 
tutions for  delinquents  '*  and  "  Institutions  for  dependents  " 
hereunder. 
Institutions  in  general. 

(Certain  constitutional  and  other  provisions  applying  to  insti- 
tutions in  general  are  specified.) 

5.  PLACING  OR  BOARDING  OUT  OF  CHILDREN  (by  State,  county. 

or  municipal  boards) — 

Classes  of  chljdren  received. 

Age  limitations. 

Authority  of  board  over  various  classes. 

Method  of  placing. 

Placement  agents,  investigation,  supervision,  etc. 

Provisions  for  temporary  care. 

6.  COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  BELIEF— 

Almshouses,  children  in. 

Children  born  in  institutions,  disposition  of. 

Legal  settlement  of  child.     {See  Poor  relief,  hereunder.) 

Mothers'  pensions. 

Pensions,  miscellaneous. 

Poor  relief. 

School  children,  special  aid  to. 

Support  of  family  of  inmate  of  penal  or  other  institution. 

MisceHaneous. 
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(I)  DEFECTIVE  GHIIJ)BEN  {see  also  *'6")  : 

1.  GENERAL    PROVISIONS    FOK    DEFECTIVES— INSTITUTIONS 
FOR  DEFECTIVES— 

(Name  and  kind  of  institution — State,  county,  municipal,  semi- 
public,  or  private — is  specified,  and  each  is  treated  separately.) 

Blind,  general  provisions  for — 
State  commission  for. 
State  aid  to,  within  their  homes. 
Education  of,  in  public  schools. 
Compulsory  school  attendance. 

Books  and  readers  for  the  blind,  provisions  for,  by  State. 
Enumeration  of,  etc. 
Blind,  institutions  for  (State) — 

Establishment,  organization,  management,  and  maintenance. 
Supervision    and    inspection    by    State    board,    etc.       {See 

also  "G.") 
Health  and  sanitation — regulations  and  inspection. 
Admission  or  commitment — 

Procedure. 

Age  limitations. 

Classes  of  children  received. 

Compulsory  commitment,  etc. 
Custodial  powers. 
Expenses   and   support   of   child;   payment   by   county,    by 

parent. 
Eklucation  and  training;  employment  in  institution. 
Expulsion — Transfer — Parole — Discharge. 
Supervision  or  aid  after  leaving  institution. 
Miscellaneous. 

(County,  municipal,  semipublic,  and  private  institutions  are 
treated  similarly;  provisions  for  financing,  State  aid,  etc.,  and 
for  licensing  of  private  institutions  arc  specified,) 

Crippled  and  deformed,  general  provfsions  for — 
Education  in  public  schools ;  State  aid  to,  etc. 
Compulsory  school  attendance. 
Crippled  and  deformed,  institutions  and  hospitals  for  (State  hos- 
pital; State  university  hospital,  etc.)— 
Duties  of  hospital  official. 
Assignment  of  competent  surgeon  to  case. 
Who  may  receive  treatment — indigent  and  other  children. 
Expenses  and  support  of  child;  payment  by  city,  county, 

parent. 
Miscellaneous. 

(For  provisions  for  treatment  and  separate  departments  in 
Institutions   for   dependents,   see   "H-^,    Institutions   for 
dependents.") 
Deaf  and  dumb,  general  provisions  for — 

Education  in  public  schools ;  State  aid  to,  etc. 
Compulsory  school  attendance. 
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(I)  DEFECTIVE  CHILDBEN— Continued. 

L  GENERAL    PROVISIONS     FOR     DEFECTIVES— INSTITUTIONS 
FOR  DEFECTIVES— Continued. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  institutions  for — 

(For  subjects  covered,  $ee  "Blind,  institutions  for,"  here- 
under.) 
Diseased,  general  provisions  for — 

Education  of  tubercular  children  in  open-air  schools;  State 

aid  to,  etc. 
Miscellaneous. 
Diseased,  institutions  for. 

(For  this  subject,  see  "D-3.") 
Feeble-minded  and  epileptic,  general  provisions  for — 

Commissions  for  studying  treatment,  needs,  and  care  of. 
Statistics  relating  to,  etc. 
Miscellaneous. 
Feeble-minded  and  epileptic,  institutions  for. 

( For  subjects  covered,  see  "  Blind,  institutions  for,"  here- 
under. ) 
Insane,  hospitals  for — 

General  provisions  for  admittance. 
Provisions  for  children. 
Miscellaneous. 
Institutions  in  general. 

(Certain  constitutional  and  other  provisions  applying  to  all 
institutions  for  defectives  are  specified ;  in  indexing  prefer- 
ence is  given   to   **  Institutions   in  general,"   under   Title 
**H-4.") 
Miscellaneous. 

2.  PREVENTION  OF  TRANSMISSION  OF  DEFECT— 

Asexualization. 
Miscellaneous. 

For  marriage  and  divorce  of  feeble-minded,  epileptic,  etc., 
see  "A-3";  for  sexual  crimes  committed  with  defectives, 
see  "O-l,  Sexual  crimes.") 

CJ-)   MINOB'S    CAPACITY    OB    INCAPACITY    TO    ACQUIRE    BIGHTS 
AND  TO  INCUB  LIABILITIES: 

1.  RIGHTS   AND  DISABILITIES   IN  GENERAL    (MINOR'S   CIVIL 
STATUS,  ETC.)— 

Age  of  majority. 

Capacity  in  which  minor  may  act. 

Capacity  to  appoint  others  to  act. 

Capacity  to  make  a  will. 

Legal  disability,  what  con^itutes. 

Legal  disability,  removal  of. 

Witnesses,  minors  as. 

Miscellaneous. 
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(J)   MINOBnS    CAPACITY    OB    INCAPACITY    TO    ACQTTIBE    BIQHTS 
AKD  INCUB  LIABILITIES— Gontinaed. 

2.  MISCELLANEOUS  RIGHTS  AND  LIABILITIES— 

Actions.     (For  real  actions,  see  "Real  property"  hereunder.) 

Right  of  action,  who  has. 

Capacity  to  sue  and  be  sued;  guardian  ad  litem,  necessity 
and  purpose  of  appointment,  etc. 

Procedure:  Summons,  how  served,  etc. 

Effect  of  attaining  majority  during  action. 

Judgment;  review  of  action,  appeal,  etc. 

Limitation  of  actions. 
Citizenship  of  minor. 
Contracts. 

Inheritance  and  testamentary  rights.      (For   adopted   and   ille- 
gitimate children,  see  "A-l**  and  "A-6.") 
Personal  property. 

Real  property.    (For  care  of  property  by  guardian,  see  "  B."> 
Torts:  Wrongs,  liability  for. 
Miscellaneous. 
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